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‘CONTEST NOW RAGING 


No. 2 


QUARTETTES SELECTED 


Sanders, F. Scott, H. Scott, KacPhereon, Form College 
Quartette—Barlar, Bobo, Harless, Crouch, 


chosen.” 

The try-out for David Lipscomb 
quartettes was held Monday evening, 
November 4, at the regular meet- 
ing of the Glee Club. The quartettes 
to represent the College and High 
School were selected. About twenty 
boys took part, making the competi- 
tion strong. 

Since the opening of school much 
interest has been aroused as to who 
would compose the quartettes. The 
boys’ Glee Club has been the means 
‘of preparing the contestants for the 
try-out, under the supervision of Pro- 
fessors. Holland and Kirk. 

The selections by the judges, Pro- 
fessors Holland, Pittman, and Dar- 


nell, were based upon the following 


points: Appearance the stage, 
enunciation, tone quality, interpreta- 
tion and voice range. The quartettes 
are important factors in our school. 
Every student should encourage and 
help these young men to make the 
best quartettes yet. 
Those selected to compose High 
School quartette were as follows: 
Bi foe Baar oes aie, a's 5 First. Tenor 
David Bobo Second Tenor 
Dan Harless Baritone 


on 


For the: College quartette: 
William Sanders First Tenor 
POT HSC OCU Lie vice shen Second Tenor 
FLOODOE SCOUE. tf iairedirs se aiters Baritone 


Then 


7" 
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SENIORS DISCUSS RINGS, 
PINS AND PICTURES 


The regular meeting of the Senior 


Class on October 25th was devoted to | 


consideration of class rings and pins, 
and pictures. 

Brother Boles present and 
talked. on the advisability of waiting 
until it was certain just how many 
and who would graduate before plac- 
ing orders for these things. He men- 
tioned the fact that there have been 
cases in which a student has pur- 
chased and worn a ring or pin, or 
has had his picture among the group 
placed on the walls of our hall, and 
yet for some reason has failed to 
graduate. These things are supposed 
to represent the completion of. the 
work required for graduation just as 
does a diploma and it is not fair to 
the College or to her graduates for 
anyone to wear these insignia of Da- 
vid Lipscomb College if he has failed 
to complete her requirements. While 

(Continued on page 4) 


was 


THE REGULAR 
FALL MEETING 
Week’s Series of Fine Sermons 
Brought to Close First 
Sunday Night 


Bro. F..W. Smith preached the final 
sermon of a week’s series of meetings 
at the College on Sunday. night, No- 
vember 8rd. Beginning Monday morn- 
ing at ten o’clock he spoke twice each 
day except. Saturday. All of these 
sermons were of the highest order, 
and capacity crowds at each service 
attest to the interest. with which they 
were enjoyed by both students and 
those outside of the school. We were 
sorry indeed when the time came for 
Bro. Smith to close the meeting and 
leave us. 


CONTEST OPEN FEW 
MORE DAYS 


It was decided by the staff to hold 
the contest open a few more days to 
accommodate students who had not 
had an opportunity to secure subscrip- 
tions. The meeting was going on the 
first week of contest, making it a lit- 
tle hard to get out and do extra work. 
Now you have another chance. Be 
sure and see that person that: you 
thought might take THE BABBLER, but 
you didn’t have time to call on. 


TEACHERS PRESENT FINE 
LESSONS IN CHAPEL 


We have some deep thinkers and 


excellent speakers in our faculty. 


Each morning one of the members | 
brings a lesson to the student body. | 


This adds much to our chapel exer- 
cise. The students enjoy the short 
talks because they are simple and easy 
to grasp, yet filled with excellent les- 
sons, spiced with humor, 

At ten o’clock every day except 
Saturday the entire student body stops 
in the midst of their work and assem- 
bles in Harding Hall to build up the 
spiritual nature. Students should con- 
sider it a privilege and make it a rule 
to be at chapel. We. can’t attend 
chapel and leave without gaining 
something that will be beautiful and 
helpful to us. Attending these chapel 
exercises is one of the best things we 
get as students of D. L. C. 

Robert Neil says he has read the 
Bible from Generations to Revolu- 
tions, 


STUDENT - PREACHER 


GIVES FINE LESSONS 


Leon C. Burns Fills College Pulpit October 27th 


On October 27th, one of our young 
preachers, Brother Leon Burns, gave 
us two very interesting discourses, on 
two interesting subjects. 

Taking as a text for the morning 
sermon Philippians 4: 6, he talked on 
the uselessness and the harmfulness 
of worry. He showed that the so- 
called insignificant commands cannot 
be called non-essential, but to disobey 
even the least of these is to sin against 
God. Some commands are internal— 
only God and we can tell if we obey 
them. We are commanded not to 
worry about material things. It is 
worry rather than work which kills. 

(Continued on page 2) 


TOPIC CLASS OPEN TO ALL 


Meet Each Wednesday at 4 O'clock 


The topic class meets every Wednes- 
day afternon at four -o’clock in the 
English room under the supervision 
of Brother H. Leo Boles. 

Popular religious questions are dis- 
cussed and outlines are given to help 
those who are interested in teaching 
the Bible. At present we are discus- 
sing “Is It Right to Vote?” 

There are about sixty young men 
and young ladies in the class. All stu- 


dents are invited to attend hese dis- 


cussions. | 


THE NAMELESS HAS 


- BEEN NAMED 


For weeks, committees have 
searched libraries in earnest concen- 
tration and profound deliberation, and 
pondering weak and weary for a suit- 
able name for the most outstanding 
group of students in D. L. C. 

They -went into realms of Greek 
and Latin literature, but to no avail. 
Finally their minds were directed 
toward sunny Spain, and that beauti- 
ful and most suitable name is—Es- 
trellita, which means “Little Stars.” 

Now it is time for stars to shine in 
the most sensational BABBLER contest 
in the history of this institution. It 
means earnest work for every “star” 
to use all that stored-up energy and 
“star oil.’’? Let them send their beams 
over this fair Southland. 

There is awaiting the winning’ so- 
ciety, the most beautiful, exquisite, 
lovely, marvelous, glorious, magnifi- 
cent, adorable, priceless. loving cup. 
Whose desk shall it adorn? Estrellita, 
Estrellita, rah! rah! rah! 

That talent that is found only 
among “Little Stars” met together in 
Callio Hall to portray their God-given 
excellencies in a program which fol- 
lows: 

Talk by McPherson, which was very 
humorous in its nature. 

(Continued on page 4) 


A LARGE WIDE-AWAKE 
PROGRESSING, WORK- | 
ING, ACTIVE CLASS | 


{ 


Interesting Program at Class Meet- 
ing. Conduct Chapel. 


| 

‘The Junior Class was in charge 01; 
the chapel exercises last Wednesday... 
Songs were led by Hooper Scott, des 
votional_by J. C. Murphy and Leon! 
C. Burns, a talk by Kenneth Mc- 
Pherson, and the exercise was: closed | 
by Raymond Walker. The talk by | 
McPherson was begun with some’ 
laughs, which occurred frequently, 
throughout his speech. The latter | 
part was an interesting discussion of 
the subject of Future Farmers of Ten- 
nessee. Much bragging upon the Jun- |! 
ior Class was done by Raymond Walk- 
er, all of which was well and good,’ 
and very true. The Junior Class is 
the outstanding class in D. L. C. andj 
we intend to put things over with a‘ 
bang. 

The class meeting last Friday night : 
was very entertaining. The program | 
was very interesting and several of ; 
our sternest members were observed | 


Any Junior | 


to crack a grin or two. 
who deliberately misses one of these | 
class meetings is depriving himself of’ 
a great deal of fun and of his reputa- 
tion as a loyal. Junior. 

Most of us Juniors who came to| 
college for the first time a few weeks! 
ago have in a measure gotten over | 
most of our greenness and feel like | 
we have been in college most of our 
lives. In order to overcome our in- 
feriority complexes we lord over the’ 
lowly High-Schoolers and_ try 
strike them dumb. with awe at our|} 
stupendous. learning. and masterful 


to | 


basic qualities of a true friend. 


| ards of the school. 


; part 
| were: 


TAWASSA ADOPTS LAW 
ne OF FRIENDSHIP 


Genuineness of Friendship and 
Willingness to Serve—Aim 


In the Beatitudes, Christ gives the 
In 
other words, it may be said that 
Christ here contends that the true 
friend will be characteristicaly teach- 
able, penitent, self-controlled, genu- 
inely earnest in the pursuit of the 
highest, sympathetic with others, rev- 
erent towards others, promoting love 
among others, and sacrificing for 
others. 

Where friends are teachable, quick 
to recognize their own defects, . hav- 
ing meekness of self-control, and per- 
sistent eagerness for the best that 
friendship may bring; where inner 
sympathy and deep reverence for the 
person of themselves and others are 
present; where each is a promoter of 
peace;: and each is. ready to sacrifice 
for the other—there is a friendship 
that is hardly possible. to wreck.— 
The Law of Friendship, King. 

The Tawassas sincerely hope to set 
an example of true friendship at Da- 
vid Lipscomb Gollege=an example 
that is in keeping with the high stand- 
It is their aim 
and desire ‘to be a “friend and help- 


'er” to all with whom they come in 


contact. 


The programs given from week to} 


week are ,of the highest type, and 
those who have played a part in them 
are to be congratulated for their ef- 
forts and interest in making these 
programs worthwhile. Those taking 
in the October 25th program 
Misses Sarah Frances Smith, 
‘Sadie Lumsden, Virginia Riggs, and 


MNase ay” 4 erat ends: IE cnene and 


aoe 


VAN HOOSER 


MUSIC CLUB 


Music Club of D. L. C. Now A Member of Tennessee 


Federation of 


BURNS SOLVES ; 
HALLOWE’EN MYSTERY | 
OF MULES 


During the regular meeting of the| 
Tawassa Literary Society last Friday 
evening Leon C. Burns made a very 
interesting talk on the habits of the 
American Indian. 

One point was the peculiar prac- 
tice of tying a string of ponies to a 
tree before the tent of the maiden of | 
choice by the brave who was looking 
for a bride. This act was performed 
in the evening and if the ponies were 
removed during the night by the 
bride’s family, it was a sign that the 
young brave was acceptable. If, how- 
ever, the ponies were left tied to the 
tree the next morning, the Indian war- 
rior would know that he had been re- 
jected. 

This all brings us to one conclusion 
which ‘we will try to bring out in a 
question or two. 

“What we all would like to know 
now, Brother Burns, is, why were 
those mules left tied to the post before 
Avalon Home on the morning follow- 
ing the excitement of Hallowe’en?” 

“Have the boys from Lindsay Hall 
failed in their quest for brides?” 

Perhaps after all there was a pur- 
pose behind such maneuvers. What 
about it, Barber? 


Brother Boles: “What did the top 
of the table of shew bread look like?” 

Marvin Powell: “Well, kinder like 
a billiard table.” 

Brother Boles: “Now, how do you 
know what a billiard table looks like?” 

M. P.: “Oh, you told us last year.” 


ZENITH LITERARY 
SOL TET 

Among the new societies formed at 
D. L. C. is the Zenith. It has been 
somewhat unsung heretofore, owing 
to the lack of a name. 

The boys and girls forming this 
group are so unique that the faculty 
hesitated in choosing a name. Of 
many submitted, the title of “Zenith” 
was selected as the one best describ- 
ing the society. 

The word “Zenith” means the “high- 
est point,” and Mr. Webster adds that | 
it is the “culminating point of great- 

(Continued on page 2) 


| his success. 


| ficers, 


Music Clubs 


A most important organization was 
formed on Friday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 1, when 25 members of the Music 


| School met and banded themselves to- 


gether in the music club that is to be 
the standing and permanent music 
club of the College—the “Van Hooser 
Music Club.” 

The club was named in honor of 
Director Holland’s. most highly be- 
loved teacher. It was with her that 
Mr. Holland studied longer than with 
any other teacher and it is to her 
that he gives the credit for much of 
The club voted unani- 
mously to adopt her name, that the 
School of Music might remember in 
the years that are to come what the 
teaching of Emma Van _ Hooser, 
through the work of Mr. Holland, has 
meant to David Lipscomb College. 

One week previous to the club’s or- 
ganization, the School of Music be- 
came a member of the Tennessee Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. This means 
that the Van Hooser Music Club is 
not merely a local club, as far as the 
College is concerned, but, in federat- 
ing, automatically becomes a joint 
member with every other club in the 
federation, not only in the State of 
Tennessee, 'but in every state of the 
Union. 

We have our local officers, state of- 
and national officers. Our 
privileges will be the same as those 
accorded any senior club in the fed- 
eration, for such we are. 

The officers, elected at the initial 
meeting, were: Fred Scott, president; 
Robert Neil, vice-president and treas- 
urer; Margaret Meadows, ‘secretary; 
Morris Landiss, music editor; Ellen 
Williams, mascot; Ruth Forsee, Rob- 
ert Neil, and Miss Boaz, program 
committee, and Leonidas; Holland, 


councillor. 


One meeting each month will be 
held. 


Not Much Difference 

“J tell you, I won’t have this 
room,” protested the old lady to the 
bell boy. 

“T ain’t going to pay my good money 
for a pig sty with a measly little fold- 
ing bed in it. You think because I’m 
from the country—’” 

Disgusted, the bell boy cut her 
short: “Get in, lady. This ain’t your 


‘room. . This is only the elevator.” 


fas donated to David Lipscomb UCol- 


SOCIETIES ENTER CONTEST 
WITH MUCH ENTHUSIASM 


Campaign Managers Elected, Rhea, Milstead, Jordan, An- 
drews—Loving Cup Helps to Create Interest. 


MUSIC AND EXPRESSION 
PUPILS APPEAR | 
IN RECITAL 


Certificate Piano and Expression 
Pupils, With Faculty of Music 
Departments Distinguish 
Themselves In Well Pre- 
sented Program Novem-_ 


ber 9. 


An interesting and entertaining 
progrem was given in Harding Hall. 
on the evening of November 9, by 
the Cerificate Piano and Expression 
pupils, <\d faculty of the Music De- 
partment of David Lipscomb College. 
Artistic playing, singing and reading 
characterized the program and dlis- 
played the ability of the instructors 
and the splendid progress made by the 
young artists.” 

The program was attended by many 
students and friends of the College, 
and the hearty applause attested to 
their enjoyment. Every number was 
beautifully and artistically given. 

Those taking part were: Misses 
Margaret Meadows, Helen Leek, Har- 
riett Orndorff, and Lula Mai Boaz, 
and Messrs. Paisley Shackelferd and 
Leonidas Holland. 


PITTMAN MAKES 
DONATION OF MAPS 


Bro. 8S. P. Pittman has recently pur- 


On Friday morning, October 25, 
Tue BasBLeR subscription contest 
was launched by the business mana- 
ger, Robert Neil, between the four lit- 
erary societies. 

Neil made a short talk about THE 
BABBLER. He mentioned the good it 
was accomplishing and the necessity 
of maintaining a school paper. Neil 
has worked hard to secure adver- 
tisements and now it is up to us to put 
the subscription contest over the top. 

Pep speeches were made in chapel 
by members. of the staff and society 
presidents. Pep meetings are held of- 
ten by the societies. Much enthusiasm 
and interest is being aroused by these 
meetings. Students are pledging 
themselves to secure subscriptions. 

A beautiful loving cup is to be 
presented to the College and High 
School society receiving the largest 
number of subscriptions for THE BaAB- 
BLER. 

Each society has selected a cam- 
paign manager. Milstead was chosen 
to lead the Tawassa Society in the 
contest. He is an ardent worker and 
a loyal student. The Tawassa_ So- 
ciety believe they have selected the 
right one to lead them on to victory. 

(Continued on page 2) 


-BACKLOG STAFF BUSY 


ON ANNUAL 


“““"log, David Lipscomb’s an- 


chased a set of Bible maps, which he 


lege. 

The school has been in need of a 
set of maps for some time. . Brother 
Pittman has willingly supplied this 
need on his own accord. 

There are. eight maps in the set. 
Kach map works upon a roller as a 
window shade does. They fasten in an 
oaken frame which: is hung to: the 
wall in front of one of the class: 
rooms. 

Anyone who wishes, may use these 
maps, but we would ask you to be 
careful with them because they are 
expensive. Maps are helpful in study- 
ing the Bible and we are sure that 
much more can be learned and more 
good accomplished by the use of these 
maps. 

We wish to express our sincere 
thanks to Brother Pittman for such 
a wonderful gift, which will mean 
much to the College in future years. 


Doctor: 
trouble?” 

Prather: “No, sir; I’m not a bit 
musical.” 


“Have you any organic 


J D. D> dat, Se 
~<is rapiay,. 
| “book of memories” that it always 


ip=eoprethe__Seniar. Clage 
‘owing into the wonderful 


proves to be, 

The staff of 1930 has begun work 
earlier than usual this year, in order 
to take advantage of the discounts on 
the engraving, thereby giving the stu- 
dents the best book possible at the 


| cheapest price. 


We appreciate the co-operation of 
the College classes and Senior High 
class in having the individual pictures 
made.’ With but few exceptions the 
pictures were made on schedule time. 


‘This enables the staff to complete the 


organization of the material in time 
to secure a. substantial discount. 
Everyone should take advantage of 
the few days suitable for making 
snap-shots, so when the snap-shot edi- 
tor calls upon you for pictures to go 
in the Backlog you will be able to 
pick the best from a large number. 
Everyone co-operate with the staff 
to make the best annual ever pub- 
lished. We have the best student 
body that has ever been at D. L. C.; 
therefore, we should have the best 
(Continued on page 2) 


ALL FOUR SOCIETIES NAMED 


‘“Tawassa,”’ ‘‘Estrellita,’’ ‘‘Excelsior,’’ ‘‘Zenith”’ 


WORK! EXCELSIORS! 
WOR K! 


The Excelsior Society has a fine 
name, but very few even know what 
it means. I will try to tell you. The| 
word Excelsior means ever upward, 
more lofty, still higher and so forth. 
We are striving to go ever upward, 
and are living up to our name, 

The Excelsiors are working hard. 
They are trying to go one hundred 
per cent strong in each giving his sub- 
scription. Many of them are writing to 
ether students who formerly attended 
D. L. C, and are expecting each one 
to give at least one subscription. 

Excelsiors, let’s get down and work 
still harder (if it’s possible). Let’s 
each write to others, give our own sub- 
scription, and keep going until the 
last minute. We’re going to win that 
cup, not just to get a prize, but to 
show the school that we can work, and 
have plenty of pep. 

Pep—I wonder how many people 
really know what it. is, and how to 
work it out. Well, we’ll show the 
world what it is, and how. to work 
it out, too, 

I want to address the day students 
now. You can get subscriptions 
much easier than we boarding stu- 
dents can, so we are counting on you. 
If you fail in helping us, we shall be 
disappointed. 


(Continued on page 2) 


Realizing that the names of these 
societies would probably be continued 
for many years, the students. and fac- 
ulty selected them very carefully. All 
students submitted names and one 
from each was chosen. It was passed 
on by the faculty before it became 
permanent. 

Everyone is satisfied and proud of 
his name. They don’t mind telling you 
who they are. If you are not certain 
about someone, just ask him. These 
societies aré laying the foundation 
now upon which they will build their 
character and reputation. 


Societies, 
live up to your names! 


WHAT! ABANDATD.L.c 

Every evening just after dinner the 
boys in Lindsay Hall have been hear- 
ing a peculiar noise in the primary 
room. They investigated and found 
that a group of students had organ- 
ized a small band. 

This year a number of new students 
came to us with experience in playing 
in bands. There is one especially tal- 
ented, Mr. Sam Moorer. The boys 
elected him to direct them and they 
feel sure a good, Snappy, little band 
can be materialized. 

The band is open to 
ae OB ae Be 
strument, 
how. 


any student 
If you can’t play an jn- 


Join the band and learn 


wus, anu iwuerty-loving 
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ARE WE DOING THE 
BEST WE CAN? 


Have we obtained five subscriptions 
for THE Bassler? If not, we are 
falling short. Now is the time to 
get busy ’cause night cometh when no 
man shall work. A few more days 
and our chance to help put THE Bas- 
BLER contest over the top will be gone. 
Now is the time for us to wake up 
and “get going.” Put forth energy 
conducted in such a manner that will 
bring in a hundred BABBLER subscrip- 
tions. We are on the home stretch, 
so work and work with all your sell- 
ing power. We say we are loyal, but 
we are not if we 8it still while others 
work. THE BABBLER helps you, so 
you help it. 

Then when, all is over and we go 
out from D. L. C., we can look back 
and be proud that we had a hand in 
building up THE BABBLER and our 
Alma Mater. 


CO-OPERATION 


Co-operation is but a plain and 
homely word, yet it is elemental and 
quite necessary for the happiness, joy 
and success of life. It has always beon 
necessary, is at the present, an al- 
ways will be. ca 

In the long ago, thosg 


eee 
SOCIETIES ENTER CONTEST 


‘on account of bad detour. 


aun i ; 
rope, on landing upon the shores of 
this new world, immediately began to 
seek some means of co-operation. 
Their problems were becoming more 
severe each day. Something had to 
be done. They realized their task, 
laid aside their coats and went to 
work. Soon their efforts developed 
into a federation, which was im- 
mediately followed by the New Eng- 
land Confederation. It was through 
this union that the Indian power in 
southern New England was broken 
down, and it helped to make us really 
what we are today. 

Soon after the people had solved 
this problem, manufactures began to 
spring up here and there. Trade and 
commerce began to flourish between 
the different sections of the world 
It was here again that those people 
realized the necessity of co-opera- 
tion. The South was raising her cot- 
ton. The North was running her 
factories, and the other sections 0- 
the country were doing various kinds 
of work. The North needed the cot- 
ton of the South. The South needed 
the markets of the North. Thus they 
entered into a lasting means of co- 
operation existing until the present 
day. 

Co-operation is being used, and 
must be had, in every great under- 
taking. In every movement of our 
vast machinery, co-operation can be 
observed, yea, this same quality can 
ve found in our own bodies if we are 
properly adjusted to our manner of 
living. 

Now, think of this school as_be- 
ing one great machine or a single 
body, and then a speedy conclusion 
can be drawn as to what co-operation 
really is. Our president, acting as 
head or leader, the assistants and 
other teachers lending a helping hand, 
and the work of the entire student 
body furnish a true illustration of co- 
operation. 

Every student has a work to per- 
form. Let it be hidden in the dark- 


t when this work is left 


est corner, ye 
rasa 


undone the school must suffe 

hole. 
“ee one great aim in this life 
should be to learn how to live in har- 
mony with God and our fellow man. 
And when we shall have learned this 
one great lesson thoroughly, then we 
will be more able to understand what 
is awaiting us in this great world 0. 
action and finally to appreciate our 
reward after the grave. 


ae Re ECSU ERENT edna Noe ome 


Brother Cuff says that a short way 
to inform anyone that a man has died 
is to tell them that he has propelled 
his pedal extremities against the uten- 
sil commonly used for carrying water. 


WITH MUCH ENTHUSIASM 
(Continued from page 1) 
Estrellita Society elected Miss Rhea 
as their manager, She is determined 
that the Estrellita Society will win 
A great deal has been done with the 

wonderful co-operation she has. 
There is much rivalry between the 
High School societies, One is led by 
Andrews, the other, Jordan. Both 
feel sure they are going to win the 
cup. They are working as hard and 
with as much pep as the College. 
Predictions have been made as to 
who the winners will be, but no one 
can say until the last subscription 
has been counted. The contest is 
drawing near the close. There are 
only a few more days left for stu- 
dents to display some loyalty. Some- 
body is going to win. Who will it be? 


BACKLOG STAFF BUSY 
(Continued from page 1) 
annual, because the annual is merely 

the student body pictured. 
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THREE-IN-ONE 


Following is the experience of a 
man who had just installed a radio. 
He tuned in, getting three s ations on 
the same wave length. Cne was a 
minister, one was a man telling the 
condition of the roads, and the third 
was a lecturer on poultry. Here is 
what he heard: 

“The Old Testament tells us that 
baby chicks should cetour one mile 
south of Salina aud listen to the 
words of the prowhets. Be careful in 
the selection of your eggs, and you 
will find hard surfaced roads on to 
Garden. City. We find in Genesis 
that the roads are muddy just west 
of the henhouse and clean straw is 
essential if you would save your soul, 
After passing through Leavenworth, 
turn north to Jericho. Three wise 
men bought a large-sized incubator 
The baby 
chicks were troubled with the pip and 
a bond issue is being talked of in 
the Holy City. Keep the feet clean 


and ‘rv. give a life of righteousress | 
,and turn south one mile west of the 


school house. Much care should be 
used in commanding the sun to stand 
still, as there is a washout on the 
bridge just south of Paola, and the 
road to salvation is under repair, 
making it necessary for 70 degrees in 
the brood house, at all times. After 
you leave Winfield, unless you do 
these things, the wrath of the Lord 
will cause the pin feathers to fall out 
and detour one mile south. Many are 
called, but few have any luck unless 
the gravel road between Topeka and 
Lawrence is mixed with the feed. Out 
of 500 eggs, one should get good roads 
from Coffeyville to Tulsa, and the 
Lord commanded Noah to cause an 
eight-mile detour. Just west of the 
brood house, many tourists from the 


House of David are trying the Ply-- 
mouth Rocks mixed with concrete and |. 


a desire to do right.—F'rom the Poul- 
try Keeper. 


WORK! EXCELSIORS! 
WORK! 
(Continued from page 1) 

Let’s all pull together, for you know, 
“United we stand, divided we fall.” 
We want to put this thing over big 
now and unless we all pitch in to- 
gether and work hard, we can’t. 

Come on, Excelsiors! Let’s go! 

Lae. 


EXCHANGES 


The Sky Rocket, Henderson, Tenn. 
—Your paper is very interesting be- 
cause it shows variety and originality. 

Central Star, Dickson, Tenn.—Con- 
gratulations! The first issue of your 
paper is very interesting. 

The Wizard, Chapel Hill, Tenn.— 
The Honor Rolls prove that you have 
some good students. The Grammar 
School also manifests its interest in 
the paper. 

The Blue and White, Knoxville, 
Tenn.—Your advertisements show 
that the town supports its school. 

Blue and White, Kimberlin Heights, 
Tenn.—Your paper shows fine school 
spirit. 

The Bison, Morrilton, Ark.—Your 
paper is a good advertisement for the 
school. Enjoyed the jokes very much. 

The Trail Blazer, Vincennes, Ind.— 
You have an unusually good paper. 
It is one of the “best-all-around” pa- 
pers we have seen. 

Nic ASE TO Ui nara 


Miss Nova Sullivan has been noted 

She is now the barber 

Last week she cut 
i irls’ ir: Marian 

the following girls’ hair: 

Craig, Mildred Cox, Mable Southall, 

Carmel McGuyer, and Ruth Forsee. — 


as an artist. 
of Avalon Home. 


D. L. C. IS RECOGNIZED | 


J. Roy VAUGHAN; Editor 
919 10th Ave., No., St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 

There has been no little criticism 
by, perhaps, both friends and enemies 
of D. L. C. concerning her standing 
with other colleges. This recognition 
is very essential, not, however, from 
the standpoint of a Bible school to 
train young men for better preachers, 
but in the interest of the boys and 
girls who attend D. L. C. for the pur- 
pose of getting a good education where 
Christian influences are the _ best. 
These young people may go out into 
the world as school teachers, which, 
to us, is one of the greatest works 
found in this life. Too often it is for- 
gotten that the influence for the boys 
and girls in the school room should boll 
the very best. Here is where they spena, 
so much of their time every day? 
away from home environment. And 
why should not the early impressions 
in life be the very best? To have this 
we must have Christian men.and wo- 
men for school teachers. D. L. C. is to- 
day, as she has been for years, train- 
ing teachers for the schools of to- 
morrow. But these boys and girls 
are not allowed to teach in our schools 
without certain requirements, and be- 
cause of these conditions demanded 
by the authorities of our educational 
system, D. L. C. must meet the de- 
mands, or else prove false to her boys 
and girls. 4 

Other students may come to D. L. C.. 
with the intention of entering the 
field of law or medicine or some other 
such like calling. To do this, it will 
be necessary for them to continue 
their studies in other colleges after 
finishing the work in D. L. C. But 
they cannot afford the time or money 
to spend two years in D. L. C., unless 
after leaving her their work is recog- | 
nized by other colleges. We would 
not like to think there is any one who 
does not. deem it essential to have 
Christian doctors as well as Christian 
preachers. Where better can _ this 
Christian training be had than in 
oe Wn oe 

We have heard more criticism about | 
David Lipscomb College in the last | 
several years than seems justly due 
her. Perhaps much of this de ‘truct*’e! 
work is caused by some othe” motive 
than prejudice in the heart against the 
school. We would not like to think 
it otherwise. But here, we do not 
‘ntend to discuss the reasons for these 
hurtful rumors. But on the other 
hand, we do insist that there is a bet- 
ter side, and a brighter view of the 
work of D. L. C., than is pictured 
by these destructive critics. In this 
we do not mean to deny the mistakes 
that might have been made. These 
we regret with the malicious critic. 
Nor can we at this time take the 
space to enumerate the many great 
successes that have been made pos- 
sible by the College. It would make 
good reading, inspire any dormant 
soul, and cause the fault-finder to 
hang his head in shame. It is our 
hope that some former student will 
take the hint. and give us a splendid 
article along this line, naming some 
of the wonderful accomplishments 
that crown the history of our Alma 
Mater. Who shall it be? 

This article was prompted by a 
statement made by Mr. Edd Holt, a 
graduate of 1929. Edd is now con- 
tinuing his school work in the Ste- 
phen A. Austin Teacher’s College, in 
Nacogdoches, Texas. Along with his 
school work he is preaching for the 
church there. Because we were in- 
terested to know just how that school 
away out in the Lone Star State 
would accept the work of D. L. C.. 
we asked him if he had any trouble 
on entering. This college is one of 
the very best, whose rating is high 
among the colleges. We should be 
glad that D. L. C. is so well known 
so far from home. Here is what Edd 
had to say: “The registrar of this 
school has been to Peabody and is 
familiar with D. L. C. She allowed me 
to enter just on my diploma, even be- 
fore my credits reached here. J sus- 
pect I could get credits toward gradu- 
ation for my Bible work, if I meant 
to finish here.”’ nat 


KENTUCKY CLUB 
ORGANIZED 


The students from Kentucky have 
met and organized a club. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 


RG Bic P Rather sic wats vy President 
Katie RNG is es Vice-President 
Ruth SHearer ike ce Ka ek Secretary. 
Ted ROOtOR ae inetd eae ahee hos Critic 


Bennette Bedford. .Sergeant-at-Arms 
Jessie Shearer Reporter 


ee er ee} 


Program Committee— 


Laura Jones, Katie Rhea, Jessie 
Shearer. 


The club has given some splendid 
programs. This year is the first time 
in the history of D. L. C. that Ken- 


LISTEN, ALUMNI! 


Have you forgotten who you are, 
how you came to be where you are, 
and those friends who are interested 
in you? If you have you have forgot- 
ten DAVID -LIMPSCOMB COL- 
LEGE. : 

Lipscomb College is not asking for 
your alms; it is only asking for a 
chance to live. No institution should 
endure which does not justify its ex- 
istence by the service it renders. The 
blessings of this school have bounti- 
fully visited several generations, and 
they “bid fair” to visit many suc- 
ceeding ones. 

This year the school opened its 
doors to the largest enrollment ever 
known in its history. Pupils have 
come from the North and the South, 
and the East and the West. They 
have come not because they expect 
to find expenses less than at other in- 
stitutions, nor because they expected 
to find more material equipment. They 
came because they realize that Lips- 
comb College endeavors to place a 
true estimate upon spiritual values, 
and to aid people in living with great- 
er social efficiency. 

Men and women have paid their 
tribute of praise and respect to all 
kinds of institutions according to 
their many ‘purposes. Log cabins 
have been encased in marble and 
granite in order that sentiment ‘at- 
tached to those cabins may be better 
kept alive. Attention must be given 
to anything if “sentiment plants its 
flowers there.” 

In order that we may keep our love 
and sentiment fresh on the scenes of 
our former college days and D. L. C., 
we are urging that all alumni be 
present in Harding Hall on Friday, 
November 29th, at 10 o’clock, and in 
Central Church dining room at 7 
o’eock P.M. of the same day, for the 
alumni dinner. This will not only be 
a dignified occasion, but a splendid 


| time in which to renew the ties of 


friendship that may have grown cold. 
We have many things to discuss at 
the 10 o’clock business meeting; some 


|of these are: election of new officers. 


buying of library books, and making 
plans for next year’s. work. Our plan 
for this year has been to improve the 


library. Several hundred books have 


}been given by various donors in re- 


sponse to this call. We hope that this 
worthy plan or some other one may 
be carried on next year. Remember 
we shall shake hands at the place 
and on the day following Thanksgiv- 
ing! 

Yours for a great alumni reunion, 

CLAYTON L. JAMES, President. 


ZENITH LITERARY 
SOCIETY 


(Continued from page 1) 


ness, success,” etc. One and all are 
delighted to wear it. 

Mr. Roy Jordan and Miss Lucille 
Campbell have the distinction of be- 
ing the ones chosen to form the £0- 
ciety. Displaying the clear thinking 
so characteristic of them both they 
picked forty-four young men and wo- 
men of the High School to assist them 
in launching this latest craft. 

At the first meeting Mr. Jordan and 
Miss Campbell were elected to head 
their organization throughout the fall 
term. Other officers chosen were: Jeff 
Brigham, vice-president; Klingman 
Prentice, treasurer; Thornton Rea- 
gor, critic; Thomas Burkett, ser- 
geant-at-arms; Edwin Jones, assistant 
sergeant-at-arms. James Harwell 
our editor and Miss Jeanetta Johnson 
is campaign manager. The following 


serve on the program committee: Jeff 


Brigham, Miss Johnson, and Bill 
Crouch. 

We are specially proud of our presi- 
dent and secretary. Some member of 
Mr. Jordan’s family has been a stu- 
dent at D. L. C. for the last twenty 
years. All the good things they have 
learned while here have found their 
zenith in Roy. 


Miss Campbell has been a leader 


in the High School activities, and her. 


name is always on the Honor Roll be- 
cause of the excellency of her work. 

The spirit of the society has in- 
creased with each meeting. We gave 
the first entertainment of the year, 
and Mr. Jordan secured for us the 
first subscription of the BABBLER con- 
test. We call attention to these 
things because we wish our friends 
to know that we are all awake and 
working hard for the cup that is to 
be given to the society winning the 
contest. 

Whether we win out in this or not, 
each member has sincerely pledged 
himself to live up to the name “Ze- 
nith.” ; 

JEFF BRIGHAM. 


tucky has been well enough repre- 
sented to have a club. We plan on 
doing good work and making this an 
outstanding club. 


STUDENT - PREACHER 
GIVES FINE LESSONS 
(Continued from page 1) 
Worry, like rust, is both useless and 
harmful. The doctor’s first care is to 
remove the cause of disease, so we 
must remove the cause of worry. That 


| eause is a lack of faith in God‘s prom- 


ise that all things work together for 
good. God wants us to trust and de- 
pend upon him as children upon their 
natural fathers. If we fail to do that 
our position is as uncomfortable as if 
trying to sleep on a bed that we know 
may fall at any moment. How much 
safer to rest in the arms of Jesus! 
This we cannot do unless we cast our 
cares upon him. The example of Job 
is one of such trust. All the powers 
of Satan can not separate one trust- 
ing soul from God. The Father has 
given us the greatest security in the 
world for our trust, the blood of his 
Son. When we have laid our burdens 
on Jesus we should not take them up 
again. 

The talk of the evening was about 
the new Jerusalem. The speaker said 
that it can do no harm to speculate 


in this field. The description which 
we have of the heavenly city is o/ 
necessity a materialistic description. 
It is a mistake to strictly apply ma- 
terial measures to spiritual things. 
There is something in the human be- 
ing that cannot be weighed or meas- 
ured by human standards. As we 
are here able to remember things in 
old age which happened in our youth, 
surely in heaven we.can remember 
what happened on earth. The glories 
of that home are far beyond human 
comprehension. None of the beauties 
of nature can compare with them, but 
to look on the face of the Lord Jesus 
will be an infinitely sweeter sight 
than the walls of jasper or the streets 
of pure gold. We know something of 
the joys of homecoming here on earth 
when we have been for some time 
separated from loved ones. How 
much more then will it mean when we 
look across the awful valley of death 
and know that the Saviour is waiting 
on the other side. All must cross that 
valley. There are only two outlets. 
We must strive to choose the one 
where Jesus is waiting to receive our 
spirits. 


VISITORS 


A former D. L. C. student, Miss 
Martha Louise Harding, and _ her 
mo.her from Franklin, Tenn., were 
visitors here last week. 

Miss Berniece Cagle was happy this 


week to have her mather., father , 
brother, and sister to visit her. 

Miss Carmel McGuyer’s mother and 
brother visited her this week-end. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Taylor, of De- 
eatur, Ala., were here this week, to 
see their daughter, Miss Mary Pitts 
Taylor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wiles, from Decatur, 
were here, too. 

Miss Celia South, a former D. L. C. 
student from Mississippi, spent part 
of the week-end with Gladys Faulkner 
and Enola Allen. Miss South is now 
in school at Peabody. 

Three men from Memphis, Tenn., 
visited Miss Eleanor Long last Sun- 
day. ‘Eleanor says she is sorry, but 
she has forgotten their names. 

Mrs. H. L.. Cravens, Mr. H. L. 
Cravens, Jr., and Miss Martha Car- 
others visited Miss Elizabeth Car- 
others last week-end. 

Mr.. Richard Morrison, of Iuka, 
Miss., was on the campus most of 
the week. He was here to see his sis- 
ter, Miss Lena Morrison. 

Miss Frances Winkler, a former D. 
L. C. student, was on the campus last 
week-end. 

Everyone noticed the extra smile 
on Glays Faulkner’s face last week- 
end. Mr. John P. Lewis, who is in 
school at Vanderbilt, spent part of the 
week-end on the campus. 


PERSONALS 


Miss Louise King spent Sunday in 
ast Nashville with Mrs. J. E. Gat- 
lin. 

Miss Lena Morrison went with Miss 
Dorothy Donoho to her home in Port- 
land, Tenn. 

Mr, F, H. Robards took his daugh- 
ter, Ida Belle, to visit his sister in 
Nashville. 

Miss Marian Craig went to. her 
home in Birmingham, Ala. She is 
back now and reported a lovely time. 

Miss Ethel Overstreet and Miss An- 
nie Mae Gilliam visited in Nashville. 

Mrs. Lillian Coop and daughter, 
Kitty, spent the day with Mr. George 
Coop in Shelbyville, Tenn. They also 
visited in Bell Buckle. 

Miss Margaret Meadows went to 
her home in Minor Hill, Tenn. 

Miss Septemma Havron attended a 
family reunion in Atlanta, Ga. 

Miss Louise B. Cecil has been at 
her home in Gallatin, Tenn., about a 
week, on account of the illness of her 
little brother. Louise came back 
Wednesday. Her brother is much bet- 
meee 

For the second time this school 
year, Miss Mable Southall spent the 
week-end on the campus. 


Andy T. Ritchie held a meeting in 
Atlanta last week, 


CURRENT. EVENTS 


Marvin Powell is said to be the 
only specimen in D. L. C. who can 
eat onions and not be noticed in com- 
pany. 


Wesley Flowers says he’s not a 
Scotchman, but he doesn’t see why ‘a 
preacher can’t marry himself and save 
the $5 preacher’s fee. 


Raymond Walker’s newly-found 
weakness is—Elizabeth Showalter. 


. Harold Barber has been having a 
“hot” time for the past two weeks. 
He fires the furnace to the Ad. Build- 


ing. 


Merritt Milstead sat out on the 
campus two hours last Sunday, try- 
ing to make the “sunshine” his 
shoes. 


Robert Neil puts only a gallon of 
gas in his Ford at a time. He thinks, 
perhaps, in this way he can soon ween 
it. 


Frances Moorer thought it was ab- 
surd for Mildred Cliett to be looking 
for the appendix of a book. 


/ 


J. V. Copeland sent his pants to the 
Associated “Press” and they came 
back with a cross-word puzzle on the 
seat. 


Luke ‘Reynolds says that book- 
worms are educated fish bait. 


Austin Tant has returned to. his 
old habits of sleeping during chapel 
—and being sorry afterwards. 


Since Hallowe’en night the “coal 
pile” gang has been drafted into ser- 
vice again. 


We understand now, why Leon 
Burns has such big ears. He uses 
them for napkins. 


At last Olga Jernigan has found 
something interesting about Condry 
Compton. It’s a curiosity to watch 
him eat zip. 


Ruth Shearer says she’s saving all 


her petting for animals. Hooper 
Scott wants to be “the goat.” 
Mai King never gets cold. She is 


always in a “heated”. argument. 


A statistician estimates that court- 
ships average three tons of coal each, 
or six cords of wood. 


Young man, if you have trouble lo- 
cating a bride, let it be known your 
house is mouseproof. 


The man who invented slow-motion 
pictures got the idea by watching the 
children going off to school. 


Did you ever see a crow flying and 
a dog sitting on his tail? 


Ralph Kennamer: “I had an awful 
close shave this morning.” 
Erin Lane: “Mercy! 

the matter?” 
Ralph: “I needed it.” 


What was 


Virginia Riggs: “Were you born in 
Alabama?” 

Mary Pitts Taylor: “Yes.” 

Virginia Riggs: “What part?” 

Mary Pitts: “All of me, of course.” 


A UNIQUE LETTER TO 
HAROLD BARBER 


From One of His Colored Friends 
in Mississippi 


Senatoby, Miss., 
November 8, 1929. 
Dear Mr. Hal: 

Hello! How is you dese days? Dis 
letter leave me well an’ hoping you 
is feelin’ good. i am pickin’ 2 hun- 
dud pounds of cotton ever’ day an’ 
eatin’ fo’ biskits ever’ meal. Ole 
Otto caught a rabbit yistidy an’ 
Aunt Mirandy fried him fer supper 
las’ nite. It jes’ make my ol’ stum- 
mick yo-yo to think about how good 
dat rabbit wuz. I wish ol’ Otto 
would git the habit of ketchin’ rab- 
bits, so I wouldn’t have to buy chit- 
lins. lissen, Mr. Hal, i is goin’ to git 
marriage nex’ sonday as soon as I sel 
my next bail of cotton an.’git some 
money. You order see me in dat suit 
you sole me. I looks lak i done got 
dat gal bought and paid fer. i hope 
she is a good cotton picker an’ kin 
tote water to de kitchen. Mr. Hal, dey 
is goin’ to be a big circle show in 
Senatoby nex’ week. I wish you wuz 
hear to lend me'a quarter so I could 
go. We are haven some bad wether 
down hear and des ol’ shoes you give 
me is jes’ about done gone. 

When you come home Chrismas 
bring me all yo’ ole ties an’ tooth 
brushes. De seat is plum wore out 
of these ole pants you give me. i got 
2 mo’ hounds now an’ we sho’ is gon- 
na raise a rucous out in des swamps 
when you git back. One of dem looks 
lak dat ole dowg you usta chase yo’ 
little sister’s cats wid. Well, I don’t 
know nothin’ to rite, so rite to yo’ 
colored fren some time. 

FLoyp CARTER. 


LADIES’ READY-TO-WEAR AND MILLINERY 


OWENSTEIN 


Cor, 44h Ave. e Deaderick Street. 


EVERYTHING YOUNGMEN WEAR. 


CONSISTENT VALUES AT ALL Tuee | IN ALL DEPARTMENTS - 


Fifth ‘plea at Church Street 


Allen-Whitfield Paint & Glass Co. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 


PRATT & LAMBERT’S VARNISH AND STAINS 
LOWE BROS. PRODUCTS | 
407 CHURCH ST. 


PHONE 6-6211 


ENDICOTT JOHNSON 
SHOE STORE 


608 Church Street 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


HARRISON BROS. 
617 Church Street 
Nashville’s Newest Flower Shop 


6-4731 


- For FLOWERS Phone 
| 


FALL’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


FULLY ACCREDITED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ACCREDITED COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 


Thorough Courses—Strong Faculty—ideal Quarters 
Modern Equipment 


Eighth at Broad NASHVILLE, TENN 


SEATS ; FILLING STATION 


General Auto Repairing 
2805 Twelfth Avenue, South 


Baer ee 


Joseph 
Frank é& Son 


CHURCH AY FIFTH 


Clothing—F urnishings—Shoes 


SCHUMACHER 


“THE FLATTERER” 
Special Rates te All David Lipscomb Students 


SCHUMACHER STUDIO 


Fifth and Church Phone 6-7311 


Elevator Entrance on Fifth Avenue 


Phone 6-0879, the People That Will Save You Money 


| 
BEESLEY FURNITURE CO. 
| 


FURNITURE, STOVES, RANGES, DRUGGETS, RUGS, BRASS 
BEDS, BED ROOM SUITES 


219 Broadway Nashville. Tenn. 


J. W. OWEN & CO. 
STAPLE AND FANCY GROCERIES © 


Twelfth and Caruthers Avenues 


“We Deliver the Goods’”’ 


Four Phones: 7-3161 


ee 


ENTERPRISE 


Stoves and Ranges Have Been the Choice of the Southern Home 
BUILT FOR SERVICE 
MADE IN NASHVILLE BY 


PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG. CO. 


ie: ~ FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS es 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Subscribe for 


THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Religious Journal Devoted to the Propagation 
of Primitive Christianity 


110 Seventh Ave., N. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. | 


ON THE SQUARE 
([MEN" S on? BOYS’ OUTFITTERS 
QUALITY WEARING APPAREL AT LOWER PRICE 


If you want First-Class Meat you can rest assured that 
we have it—Phone us when you want it again. 


ALEX WARNER & SON 


Phone 6-7313 


Castner-Knott 


Dry Goods Company 
Complete Assortment 
ADLER COLLEGIAN CLOTHES NEW DRESSES 
For College Men For College Women 
DELIGHTFULLY VARIED IN STYLE 


McQUIDDY PRINTING CO. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SPECIALISTS 
A Complete Annual and Catalog Service 


they took the matter up and off 


| 110 Seventh Avenue, North Nashville, Tenn. 
EO 


HE BABBLER 


ESTRELLITA TRIUMPHS 


The shining stars of the Estrellita 
Literary Society shone brightly as they 
defeated the rambling wreck five of 
Tawassa in the first basket ball tilt 
of the season. 

On Friday, October 25, the Tawas- 
sa Society sent forth its challenge to 
any basket ball team to meet it on 
the floor of action the following night. 
The Estrellita Society could not 
stand the idea of being challenged, so 


|THE COLLEGE. TEAM 
STARTS PRACTICE 


| 


ered {from the wintry elements. 


With the coming of frost there 
comes to all lovers of the game of 
basket ball a desire to shed the larg- 
er part of their outer garments and 
to feel the presence of the old leather 
again in their hands. 

With the coming of cold weather it 
is natural for.creatures of the animal 
kingdom to put on more protection 
The wild 


to meet the Tawassa warriors on the animals grow an extra thickness of 
_ hair, the birds have more feathers, 


battle floor. 


Preceding the game pep meetings | 
‘those woolen garments that keep him 


were held by both societies to learn 
some new yells and to become accus- 
tomed to the unusual noise. and the 
strange antics that are characteris- 
tie of new cheer leaders. The old 


Administration Building was made to | 


resound with rah-boom-bah as the 
young people tried to see who could 
make the most noise. 

The Tawassa team was the Rest to 
come out upon the floor., Their ar- 
rival brought forth a burst of cheer- 
ing from the Tawassa side of the gym. 
The team went through a period of 
goal shooting and general warming-up 
exercises: Next came the Estrellita 
team. Likewise there came forth a 
loud burst of enthusiasm from their 
supporters on the other side of the 
gym. After the customary prelimi- 
nary exercise, the captains met and 
tossed a coin to select the goal. 

The referee sounded his whistle and 
the game was on. For the first few 
moment no one could score, the game 
seemed to be a deadlock; the ball 
would surge from one end of the 
court to the other, but no one could 
make a basket. At last Estrellita got 
the lead and held on to it hard and 
fast. 

It was a mighty good game that 
these little boys played. They played 
the floor in excellent style and made 
a surprising number of their shots 
at the basket count. They pulled a 
five-man defense that baffled the other 
team. 

The Tawassa boys put up a stub- 
porn fight, but they were not able tz 
withstand the onslaught of their foes 

Halecomb, with eight points, was 
high scorer of the game, with McPher- 
son com.ng in second with six points. 


THE LINE-UP 
Tawassa 
..dohnson (3) 


Estrellita 

Jordan (1) 
McPherson (6)... 
Halecomb (8) 
Sanders (4) 


..Bedford (3) 


seer ee 


BOWEL os coc oe ae de eee Riggs 
Sub: Estrellita, Barber (2), Mc- 
Connel (2), Scot; Tawassa,. Glenn. 
Referees: Neil and Jordan. 
Father: “‘Every time you are bad, 


I get another gray hair.’ 
James: “Well, you must have been 


a corker; look at grandpa.” 


Lrg 
Hig hArtClothes 
From our factory 
Direct 
to You 
Compare 
Values 
' J B.STRAUSS &C0! 


228 Fourth Ave.,N. 
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[Rt 


.F..Kennamer (1) | 


_| good leader. 


and mankind draws about his body 


warm. The exception to this rule is 
the basket ball player, who, in the 
gym, is almost as thinly clad as a 
flapper in June. 3 

The frost that killed the beans and 
the corn brought to David Lipscomb 
College the call for practice. This 
eall was awaited eagerly by the rugged 
youth of that institution. When 
Coach Boles made the announcement 
that regular practice would begin, 


‘there was an exclamation of joy from 


all. 
The first practice was held Mon- 
day, October 21, 1929. The first ses- 


| sion was devoted to a general setting- 


up exercise period and to a short 
speech to the candidates by the coach. 

The next day a practice of the 
fundamentals of basket ball was 
started. One of the most novel paris 
of that session was the practice of 
the pivot. The boys were lined up in 
two lines facing each other. One of 


the lines was instructed to charge 


directly at the other. If the charged 
could not pivot out of the way, it was 
just his fault that he struck the floor. 
Can anyone think of a greater fal! 
than by not pivoting out of the way 
of Emmons? 

Goal-shooting has been one of the 
most stressed points. The point does 
not count until the ball passes through 
the basket; therefore, goal-shooting is 
the most important part of .a basket 
ball practice. The boys have been in- 
structed in the art of pitching bas- 
kets from a distance and from close 
range. 

The remaining portion of the prac- 
tice season will be devoted mostly to 
serimmage. That is where the boys 
get the most enjoyment out of their 
basket ball work. Young men, like 
young mules, seem to enjoy that 
rough contact that comes in scrim- 
mage. 

A most accurate account is kept o! 
each player. All of the points as- 
sist, and other outstanding acts are 
placed to his account. Likewise, all 
of the times he shoots and misses, al 
of the fouls and losses of the ball are 
placed to his credit. In the end o: 
scrimmage the men with the best rec- 
ords will be the ones who will bear 
the standards of D. L. C. on to vic- 
tory or defeat. 

The. candidates, on the whole, look 
as if they will develop into a winning 
team by the time that the season 
opens. There are big men, little men, 
fat men, poor men, tall men, short 
men, fast men, slow men, and other 
verieties and kinds. Surely from 
this should come something good. 

The manager. of the College team, 
Gregory, is all that could be asked ot 
a good manager. He is a man of 
experience and tact. He is on the 
job every day and works hard. We 
are sure that if the team does its 
part as well as he is doing his, we 
will have a victorious season. 

The College coach, Leo. Boles, 
man who knows and can teach basket 
ball. He is an excellent player and a 
He is liked by every boy, 


land they are eager to learn every- 


thing that he wants them to know. 

David, Lipscomb College has the 
coach, manager and the team. The 
success of the season remains to be 
seen. 


LIPSCOMB BASKETEERS 
SCHEDULE FIRST GAME 


The first game of the David Lips- 
comb College schedule will be played 
Tuesday evening, November 19, on the 
Y.M.C.A. floor. The Woodland Street 


Methodist Church quintette will be met 


in what promises to be a hard-fought 
battle. 


Miss Effie Mae Barfield and Enola 
Allen. have been sick, but are better 
now. 

George Martin, who has been out of 
school on account of illness, is back 
with us. 

Audry Morrison’s mother and dad 
visited her this week. They are from 


, Etowah, Tenn. 


is al 


o have you call and see him. 


619-621 4 er | 

it 
Church apie 4 | 
Street Boulevar | 


Our Mr. J. D. Dillard will be pleased t 
% * 
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it’s made.” 
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For Real Eye Comfort 
With Perfect Vision 
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R. L. STUBBLEFIELD 
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12. One Word is Too Often Profoun 


SENIORS DISCUSS RINGS, 
PINS, AND PICTURES 
(Continued from page 1) 
we sincerely hope. that each member 
of the class of 1929-30 will graduat< 
next May, it is possible that one or 
more of us may, through sickness 01 
otherwise, be deprived of that privi- 
lege, and we are sure that in such a 
ease that one would not wish to go 
through life wearing false colors, but 
would prefer to wait until he has 

earned the right to them. 

As it was rather late, the program 
prepared was not given, but will be 
carried over and given at the next 
regular meeting, November 8th. 


THE NAMELESS HAS BEEN 
NAMED 
(Continued from page 1) 

Piano solo by Miss Craig. 

Reading by the reader of readers 
‘Miss Warien. 

Pep speeches were made concerning 
the BABBLER contest. 


-CONDELATIO 


Condelatio is the name of a young 
Spanish gladiator, but all that name, 
with its variegated beauty, has noth- 
ing to do with the price of peanut 
butter. What Condelatio had to say 
of man, and man’s ways, if properly 
used, would adjust the price on fresh 
onions. 

“What is man?” is a question that 
fell from this young gladiator’s lips. 
In answer to the question, Condelatio 
said: “Man is a treat for the eyes.’ 
Whether this treat be pleasant or 
otherwise, let’s follow Condelatio and 
see, If I meet a man who is @ 
stranger to me, and this person ] 
have met looks at me in place of my 
dress, I may count him a treat. If 
he is not interested in what is at my 
core, I have but little time to waste. 
Thus saith Condelatio: “If my new- 
made friend is interested in my per- 
sonal welfare, and the good of all his 
fellow beings; not seeking to find 
out the size of my pocketbook, my 
eyes enjoy feasting upon such a gen- 
tleman. Condelatio terms this a 
pleasant treat for the eyes. 

This gladiator asked me once if I 
ever caused a person’s eyes to react, 
just as eyes react when fresh onion 
juice lodges in them. My answer 
was at first, “Not that I know of,” but 
on further consideration I said, “Yes.” 
Then Condelatio, with the eloquence 
of an inspired orator said: “Muchaco, 
guard your actions, and if tears must 
come, let them be of gladness rather 
than so“row.” 
‘DetK:.” 


A YOUTH’S PHILOSOPHY 
OF LOVE 


To a young man love is a highly 
imaginative state of mind. Since God 
gave to each sex a certain amount of 
magnetism for the other, he, when in 
her presence, sees only a few pleas- 
ing qualities, likes her and mistakes 
the sensation for love. He departs, 
men naturally having an exaggerat- 
ing mind, and knowing practically 
none of her faults, thinks only of the 
good, until she is foremost in his mind. 

He has now fully decided that he 
loves her and will stoutly deny any 
argument to the contrary. The op- 
portunity presents itself and either 
through force of habit or the heat of 
emotion he tells her he loves her and 
according to the traditions of her sex, 
she laughs at him; but it impresses 

her more each time he tells her, until 
in spite of herself she believes him 
and they’re both in love. 

For a time neither can see any but 
the other, but then as only bubbles 
and a beautiful dream can do, it all 
fades and he sees others and what he 
declared to be his undying love for 
her clears from his mind like the lift- 
ing of a heavy fog. She is hurt for 
a time, but gradually her mind clears 
and they see each other as. mere ac- 
quaintances, HE. 8, C, 


FAMOUS POEMS AND 
THEIR APPLICATION 


1. The Harp That Once Thru 
Tara’s Hall—William Hall 
2. The Vesture of the Soul—Chas. 
Elder’s Red Sweater 
3. Laugh and be Merry—Hooper 
Scott 
4, A Late Lark Twitters—Brother 
Pittman 
5. One Word More—Doc. Towery 
6. Crossing the Bar—Klingman 
Prentice in a Speakeasy 
7. I Fear Thy Kisses—Marion Craig 
to George Trice 
g. A Slumber Did My Spirit Steal— 
Austin Tant 
9. To a Louse—Condry Compton 
10. She Dwelt Amongst Untrodden 
Ways—Mae King 
11. La Belle Dame Sans Merci—Jim- 
mie Greer Harvey tite 


—Zip 
13. There’s A Divinity That Shapes 
Our Ends—The Faculty 


New Proof for Evolution Theory 


Te cAI ere maa 
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HONOLULU 


In less than six days from the time 
we left San Francisco, our vessel, the 
Siberia Maru, rounded the southeast- 
ern coast of Oahu, and landed at 
Honolulu. We had been coming in a 
southwesterly direction; but as we 
approached the harbor, we found our- 
selves traveling toward the north- 
east. We were coming into one of 
the world’s most beautiful harbors. 
It was about eight o’clock in the 
morning when we reached the port 
and were permitted to disembark for 
a few hours. It was-a relief to touch 
the earth again. Some of the pas- 
sengers may have had difficulty in 
securing permission to go on shore, 
but American citizens were accorded 


mit card was all that was needed. 

It is needless to say that the city 
of Honolulu is tropical. The luxuri- 
ance of vegetation.everywhere re- 
minds one constantly of the fact. The 
royal palm, the cocoanut, and the 
banaha; the banyan tree with its 
branches turning back to the earth, 
the bread-tree, and the avocado (al- 
ligator pear), were all in evidence. 
Flowers of many colors were seen on 
every hand. 

One of the first things that greets 
the eye of the visitor is the seething 
crowd of women, old and young, 
decked with wreaths of flowers, real 
and artificial, necklaces of beads and 
sea-beans, and garlands of richly col- 
ored paper. The visitor to the island 
is met by this gaily bedecked throng 
selling their trinkets. They find 
ready sale, too, judging by the ap- 
pearance of the passengers as they 
return to the boat with decorations in 
the hand and around the neck. They 
seem to catch the spirit of the festive 
city and its population, 

One cannot keep from seeing in the 
tower of one of the piers, instead of 
the face of a clock, in large: letters, 
the word ‘“Alohe”’ (Welcome). And 
then the mind goes back quickly to 
the old home where one often heard 
“FRarewell to Thee,’ a song of strong 
sentiment, composed by the last sov- 
ereign queen of Hawaii, Liliuokalani. 
Someone has pointed out. that in the 
Hawaiian music: can be heard the 
murmurings of the sea and the sad 
repining of a dying empire. Evi- 
dently, old Hawaii and old Honolulu 
have passed away and a new govern- 
ment and a new city have superseded 
them. 

The native or aboriginal Hawai’ as 
no longer dominate. Chinese and 
| Japanese stores with their si,as are 
plentiful. Americans and Filipinos 
are there, too. If one likes to mingle 
with a motley crowd of people, Hono- 
lulu should satisfy him to the fullest. 
Some of the streets and shops bear 
the stamp of modernity. You can 
imagine that you are in an American 
city. A little way down the street, 
and you are in “Chinatown” or a\Japa- 
nese district. Perhaps Honolulu 
should be an object -lesson to the 
world, to show to all the possibility 
of cosmopolitan amity and concord. 

While numerous piers and bank 
buildings and the like are seen on the 
main thoroughfares, there are histoz- 
ically interesting places to be seen 
also. The one place of interest we 
visited was the government building 
which now floats the United States 
flag, but which was formerly the 
Hawaiian king’s home. There is seen 
the “throne-room’”—the room in which 
the dark-skinned kings and queens 
used to sit in council. Fine portraits 
are on the wall. Large ornaments, 
some made of the feathers of sea- 
gulls and of parrots, and others arti- 


. When a pean # was asked how the 


flesh of a man tasted he replied: 


“Monkey, chimpanzee, baboon and 
man, same.” 


ficial, gave an oriental air to the 
surroundings. In the hallway, a large 
globe made of flowers is seen. Fresh 
flowers are daily used to keep the 
“ball rolling” bright and gay. I sus- 
pect this is kept up three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days in the year. 
Upstairs is the former dining-room, 
magnificent and bedecked with por- 
traits of former occupants of the pal- 
ace. Besides oil paintings, by Euro- 
pean masters, of the sovereigns of 
the last dynasty, there are portraits 
of celebrated men, such: as Louis 
Philippe of France, Frederick Wil- 
liam of Prussia, and Grant, Lincoln, 
and Harding, of the United States, 
in the throne-room, hall, etc. It was 
interesting to learn (although there 
is a tinge of sadness that accompanies 
the information) that this historic old 
building is soon to be overhauled. 
Ants are ruining the wood. The 
building proposed to replace this 
wooden structure is to be of concrete. 
The wood is to be placed in the con- 
crete where it is feasible, so as to re- 
store it as much as possible to its 
former and original appearance. The 
yard, it is to be hoped, will be left 
intact, for it is likely that kings and 
queens have sat beneath the shadowy 
branches of these same wide-spread- 
ing evergreens that gladden the won- 
dering eye of the visitor. 
Before we sail away for another 
great port, we must watch the divers. 
Of course, the Hawaiians are good 
swimmers and divers. Strong young 


men—natives—with their characteris- |. 


tic “bathing suits,” splash around, 
and float, and then remain poised 
waiting for the curious, carefree 


the privilege graciously. Just a per-: 
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THE BABBLER 


AFIELD IN MUSICDOM 


Sharpson Flats 


Hello, everybody! Here I am back 
again. You may have thought I was 
not here this year or that I was just 
lazy or asleep, but neither would be 
true, for we are very much here. 

Oh, by the by, meet our musical 
family of this year: Miss Lula Mai 
Boaz, assistant in piano and musical 
sciences; Mr. Paisley Shackelford, 
head of the violin department; Mr. 
Edgar Darnell, conductor of the or- 
chestra; Mr. Sam P. Pittman, teach- 
er of sight-singing, sacred music and 
hymnology; and “Who am I?” Oh, 
well, I’m just Sharpson Flats, first in 
one task and then two, with so many 
‘Grons in the fire” that I scarcely find 
time to sleep because of the work that 
has to be done. Here it is right now 
10:30 p.m. and I’ve just begun this 
article. But, you expect us to re- 
port, and so here we are. 

Mighty glad to get back into the 
work and meet so many new students. 
Glad, too, to re-meet many of the de-. 
partments of last year, and still others 
are coming. Just today, the eighth 
week of school, new students were 
enrolled in the School of Music. 

How many do we have this year?’ 
Why, in all the departments of the 
School of Music there are more than 
100 actively engaged studying music. 

Do you really know how much music 
is being stressed in D. L. C.? Let’s 
recount a little and see how impor- 


tant a place music occupies in our} 


every-day life. We have classes in 
voice, piano, violin, theory, history of 
music, harmony, teachers’ training, 
sight-singing (two classes), orches- 
tra, glee club, Schubert Choral Club, 
High School quartette, College quar- 
tette, besides the music that is given 
in the societies, class and club meet- 
ings, and at chapel. 

We are now a unit in the “Van 


‘again.” 


Hooser Musi¢ Club” (read announce- 

ment elsewhere in this issue) and a 

great year’s work is being done. 
Won’t you become one of us? 


Nuremberg has recently established 
a musical museum which includes a 
collection of 130 pianos of all periods. 


A chest which had remained closed 
for thirty years in London, upon being 
opened lately, was found to contain 
papers and manuscripts of Richard 
Wagner, which are expected to shed 
light on much of his life. 


A laborer in Moscow has been work- 
ing on the idea for a novel symphonic 
orchestra of factory whistles. By 
establishing an electrical connection 
between the keyboard of an organ and 
sixty whistles of various factories, 
the whistles could thus be made to 
blow a common tune, The “orches- 
tra” would play on important revolu- 
tionary holidays. 


The big bell of Notre Dame Cathe- 
dral is to be heard again as soon as 
workmen have completed necessary 

| repairs. For several years it has been 
silent and the eight brawny ringers 
have changed their occupation to car- 
rying vegetables in the market place. 
The enormous bell weighs 13 tons and 
is one of the largest in the world. It 
was first heard in the fourteenth cen- 


| tury. 


George Friederick Handel once re- 
sided at “Canons,” the historic man- 
sion at Canons Park, Edgeware, 
England, which has been occupied by 
the North London Collegiate School 
for Girls. It was there that he com- 
posed the “Harmonious Blacksmith,” 
“Esther,” his first English oratoric 
(performed for the first time in 
1720), and the Chandos anthems. 
“Canons” was named from its ecclesi- 
astical association in the medieval 
ages and is mentioned in Domesday 
Book. 


Laura Daubman, five years old, of 
San Francisco, a piano pupil of Lev 
Shorr, has mastered 20 Bach pre- 

| ludes which she plays from memory. 


crowd of spectators to throw coins 
into the water for them. It is not 
likely that many of the coins ever 
reach the bottom. Only a few mo- 
ments, and the agile diver is up to 
the surface with the coin in his mouth. 
Where he keeps that coin while he 
dives for the next one, is an unsolved 
mystery. From the lower deck and 
even from the upper deck of the boat 
the divers leaped into the water—not 
to their death, but with great ease and 
dexterity, soon to come to the surface 
unharmed. 

Honolulu furnishes not. only a mag- 
nificent harbor, but also a naval base, 
an army post, a wireless station, and 
an aviation base. The latter is muni- 
cipal, while the others are govern- 
mental. A-young Chinaman who had 
been studying aviation in California, 
but who had been called to China by 
his home government, spent a part of 
his time while on the island experi- 
menting with the aeroplanes and: 
viewing the city and the island from 
the sky. 

When four o’clock in the afternoon 
came, we were ready for the long 
voyage. As we steamed toward the 
West, the undulating mountainous 
coast in the distance made a picture 
of panoramic beauty not soon to be 
effaced. . S. P. FITTMAN. 


SENIOR CLASS CONDUCTS 
CHAPEL EXERCISES. 


According to custom, on Wednesday 

mornings the students of the various 
classes conduct the morning worship 
or chapel exercises. On October 28rd 
it fell to the lot of the Senior Class to 
have charge of these services. 
' After a song, led by Merritt Mil- 
stead, the fifteenth Psalm was read 
by Joe Holladay, and Raymond Towery 
led in prayer. Robert Billingsley then 
read a letter written by Mr. Morgan, 
the packer, to his son, Pierpont, then 
a freshman in Harvard University. 
Among other lessons, Mr. Morgan 
tried to impress on his son. that the 
first purpose of an education should 
be to build character, and the acquisi-. 
tion of learning only secondary. The 
two parts of college education are the 
schoolroom instruction, which makes 
the scholar; and the outside contact, 
which develops the man. Does. an 
education pay? Mr. Morgan gave an 
illustration of a young man who was 
highly educated, who was a univer- 
sity graduate, but who failed to make 
a success in various lines of business 
because of a lack of common sense 
and the practical side of education. 
College does not make fools. It mere- 
ly develops what is already there, 
hence the student should take care 
that he has the right foundation. 


He: “Will you marry me, my pret- 
ty maid?” 

“How many cylinders has your au- 
tomobile, sir?” she said. | 


“Why is your wife looking so hap- 
py?” , 
_“She’s got something to worry about 
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TENNESSEE CLUB 


The best club in D. L. C. Why 
shouldn’t this be true? We are from 
the best state, we have more mem- 
pers than any other state club, and 
all the members are loyal and: hard 
workers. Under the leadership of 
our president, Mr. Robert. Neil, we 
are planning to do many wonderful 
things this year. 

At our first meeting the following 
officers were elected: 


President. 2. savin oes Robert Nei! 
Vice-President _........ Hooper Scott 
BSeKCtA Ey ois acta ast Blanche Taylor 
Cres ke sa ies Pattie Ben Maughon 

Our last program was Friday 


night, November 1. As the meeting 
was going on, we met after the ser- 
We were glad to have so many 
they will come 


mon. 
visitors and hope 
again. 

Let us urge every Tennessean in 
school to be present at each meeting 
in order to have a still better Ten- 
nessee Club. 


HOME ECONOMICS CLUB 
HOLD FIRST MEETING 


The Home Economics Club met Oc- 
tober 8, 1929, for reorganization for 
the school year of 1929-30. Mrs. Ham- 

| yick, the former president, called the 
house to order. 

The following officers were elected: 
Mrs. Hamrick, president, and Mar- 
garet Alston, secretary and treasurer. 

It was decided that we should meet 
every two weeks, on Friday, P.M., at 3 
o’clock. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed by the “president: 

Program Committee—Miss Dodd, 
Miss Maughan, Miss Gilbert and 
Miss Cavin. 

Refreshments Committee—Miss EKu- 


‘| nice Southall, chairman; Miss Moorer, 


Miss Campbell, Miss Roberts and Miss 
Gilham. 

The Home Economics Club is com- 
posed.of wide-awake members. Each 
member desires to do his part well 
and make the Home Economics Club 
rise above all the other clubs and 
societies at D. L.. C. Our goal is to 
do great things this year. Our mot- 
to: Health, home, and happiness. Our 
class colors: Green and white. 


Mildred Cliett, on Friday morning 
after Hallowe’en, rushed into Kitty 
Coop’s: and Katie Rhea’s room, and 
looking madly around exclaimed, 
“Well, where are those mules?’ 


Perkie Bragg: “One of my girl 
friends is here: looking for her hus- 
band.” 

Ruth Forsee: “What’s his name?” 

Perkie: “Oh, she doesn’t know yet.” 


Marion Craig on going to dinner 
one night (finding George Trice ab- 
sent) inquired of Milstead “Where i 
my Lollypop?” ' : 


Rota Stroop (in Education 
class) ‘ Who wrote that essay?” 
Jennie Hill: “Didn’t Essay write 
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THE BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTE, Inc. 
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school graduation or its equivalent required for entrance. 
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‘Write for Free Catalog 


B. H. MURPHY, B.S., M.A., Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


(Formerly eight years with David Lipscomb College and more than twenty years’ 
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It is through the courtesy of 
partially financing our paper. 
in answering advertisements. 


SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 


By Chas. Dorris 


The High School Science classes 
met October 11, 1929, in the lecture 
room of the Science Department to 
organize a Science Club.. There is a 
national organization of these clubs 
numbering into several hundred. The 
house was called to order by Mr. Leo 
Boles, whg presided until the presi- 
dent was elected. Mr. Crawford was 
elected president and took charge of 
the election of other officers. The of- 
ficers elected are: Mr. Crawford, 
president; Mr. Tom Burket, vice- 
president; Miss Kitty Coop, secre- 
tary and treasurer; Miss Mary Dor- 
ris, assistant secretary and treaurer; 
Mr, Charles Dorris, science editor. 

After the election of officers there 
was a discussion of what good could 
be accomplished by this club.) "The 
day of meeting was set for every 
other Friday. As there was no other 
business, the house adjourned to meet 
again October 18. 

The meeting - of October 18 was 
called to order and as the critic had 
not been elected, Mr. Crowder was 
elected to fill this place. 

The program went forward with 
each member giving a short talk on 
some branch of science that he had 
observed. When the program was 
rendered and there was no further 
business to come before the house, it 
adjourned until November 11. 

The Science Club is expecting to 
accomplish much good and extends a 
welcome to all who have had some 
branch of science to join the club. 
Visitors are welcome at all times. 


JUNIOR HIGH NEWS 


The Junior Class of 1929-30 met in 
Mrs. Phillips’ recitation room. ° 

The following officers were elected: 
James McCartney, president; Lucille 


IDEAL LAUNDRY 


DRY CLEANERS | 
“All That the Name Implies” | 


~ 


Patronize Our Advertisers 


our advertisers that we are 
Always mention The Babbler 


Campbell, vice-president; Marie Crab- 
tree, secretary; Jere Williams, treas- 
urer. 

The following program committee 
was appointed by the president: Lady 
Claire Neely, Lucille Campbell and 
Edwin Gleaves. 

The first regular meeting was held 
in Caliopean Hall Monday, October 
14, 1929, 


The following program was given: 


Devotional Boga sit gaa John Rucker 
Reading Ges Sptangen Ween cals .» Helen Brown. 
ae ee Lady Claire Neely 


Theme: “Discovery of America’.. 


oe jobs ea tenes .Edward Gleaves 
Story..Marie Crabtree and Jeanetta 
Johnson 


SMM ss laws Vader ets Mrs. Lindsey 
Song by the French Class 
Jokes 


Pe ek oe ewe ....dack Draper 

_Every one is very enthusiastic over 
his work and we are all expecting 
great progress and advancement from 
our Juniors. 


LUCILLE CAMPBELL. 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 
ADDED TO BABBLER STAFF 


At a recent Pep meeting of the Es- 
trellita Literary Society McPherson 
asked to be relieved as Estrellita re- 
porter because he is Athletic reporter 
also and felt like he could not do. 
justice to both departments. Mac has 
already showed that he is an athletic 
reporter. We expect to get many in- 
teresting write-ups of games. Mar- 
vin Powell was elected in his place. 

Miss Warren was selected to repre- 
sent the Expression Department and 
Compton Art Club. They are re- 
porters of ability and we are sure 
to get the news from their organiza- 
tions. 


Trice: “Kind to animals?” 

McKissick: “Well, I should say so, 
when he found the cat insisted on 
sleeping in the coal-bin he immediate-. 
ly ordered a ton of soft coal.” 


A er ey ge ag eee 


Sa ea 


. 


cross. 
and simple, and man is not lost be- 


cause he cannot understand the plan, 
The true religion is to visit those in 


Vou: X 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE, NASHVILLE, TENN., DECEMBER 13, 1929 


AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


TAWASSA AND EXCELSIOR WIN IN 
BABBLER SUBSCRIPTION CONTEST 


More Interest Aroused Near End of Contest—Tawassa De- 
feats Estrellita by Large Majority—Zenith Only 
Lost by Seven Subscriptions 


After the battle was over and the 
smoke had cleared away, the Tawassa 
and Excelsior emerged from the tur- 
moil victorious. They were presented 
with a loving cup each, 

As the contest grew near the close 
the enthusiasm ran high and members 
of the societies began to realize that 
they must work to win. Nashville 
and all towns in Middle Tennessee 
were canvassed, letters were written 
to friends, fiery pep meetings held to 
arouse those who were asleep. 

The Tawassa Society demonstrated 
some of its school spirit and society 


‘loyalty. They won by a large ma- 
jority. The Zenith-Excelsior race 
was characterized by more rivalry 


and interest than the Estrellia-Ta- 
wassa contest. It was not sure who 
had won until the last subscription 
was counted, although many were sur- 
prised at the Excelsior winning. 

The cups were presented by Robert 
' Neil. Miss Cullum and Mr. Andrews 
accepted Excelsior cup and Miss Cecil 
and Mr. Milstead Tawassa cup. 


BRIGHAM SECURES 102 
BABBLER SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Awarded Loving Cup—Individual 
Gift Not Announced at Opening 
of Contest—W orks Faith- 


fully For Society 


Jeff Brigham leads other students 
by a large majority, obtaining 102 
subscriptions for the BABBLER. 

At the beginning of the contest no 
announcement was made that a re- 
ward would be given to the one get- 


ting the largest number of subscrip- | w4]] be a source of trouble to op- 


tions, because of two reasons. The 
student would work for personal hon- 
or and gain. Many students would 
have friends that would give them 
their subscriptions and they would 
win over the student who had worked 
hard to get his alone. 

Brother Brigham secured 102 sub- 
scriptions alone. He spent one week 
going to different towns in Middle 
Tennessee. Nobody believed it pos- 
sible to get that many subscriptions, 
but Jeff has shown what can be done 
if the will power is there. The staff 
decided to present him with a beauti- 
ful little loving cup to show their ap- 
preciation for what he had done for 
the BABBLER. Never before in any 
BABBLER contest has any _ student 


worked so hard and with so much de- | 


termination to put their society over 
the top. The student body is proud 
of him. 


Georgia Davis: “Did any of your 
family ever make a brilliant mar- 
riage?” 


| dribbling down the 


| 
; 
| 
| 


LEO. L. BOLES 


Teacher of science and coach of the 
Senior and Freshman college fives. 
Coach Boles comes to us from Van- 
derbilt where he gathered some goodly 
knowledge of basket ball and chemis- 
try. He was of the Varsity team of 
that university. Besides being coach 
of both of the college teams, he is a 
main cog in the Senior College ma- 
chine. -Many are the men around in 
these parts who have learned to give 
him right of way when they see him 
court. He is 
highly regarded by his basekt ball pu- 
pils and with their co-operation Da- 
vid Lipscomb will have a team that 


ponents this season. 


TWO ONE-ACT PLAYS TO 
BE GIVEN WEDNESDAY 
EVENING BY EXPRESSION 
DEPARTMENT 


“The Cathedral Clock’? and 
“Christmas Eve’’ 


Every year D. L. ©. students are 
delighted with a Christmas program 
given by the Expression Department. 
They will not be disappointed this 
year, 

Two one-act plays, “The Cathedral 
Clock” and “Christmas Eve” are to be 
given on Wednesday evening, Decem- 
ber 18. Those taking part are: C. L. 
Overturf, Helen Leek, Fred Scott, 
Edna McKnight, Paula Davis, Mrs. 
Lucille Lindsey, Hooper Scott, Ruth 
Hyde, T. J. Ruble and Ellen Williams. 

To add to the evening’s entertain- 
ment Miss Sadie Lumsden will read 
“The Mystery.” Miss Helen Leek will 
also read “The Vanishing Princess.” 


Mrs. Lindsey: “Yes, my husband| This promises to be a splendid pro- 


did.” 


‘ |gram, 


FILLS PULPIT 


A STUDENT 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 1 


Towery Preaches Morning and Evening on “‘Steadfastness”’ 
and ‘“‘Why Men Are Lost’ 


Raymond Towery preached two| EXCELSIOR HAS SPLENDID 


fine sermons for us on the first Sun- 
day in December. The subject in the 
morning was “Steadfastness.” Paul 
exhorts us to be steadfast. Moses 


- was steadfast with one exception by 


which he lost his inheritance in Ca- 
naan. David was steadfast in most 
things. These examples under the 
Law are to teach and bring us to 
Christ. The Ethiopian eunuch must 
have been steadfast, for we are told 
that the Ethiopians received the truth 
gladly. There was never a time when 
Christ was not steadfast, going about 
His Father’s business. He never re- 
fused to help where help was needed. 

The subject of the evening sermon 
was “Why Men Are Lost.” Men are 
not lost because God wants them to be 
lost. Christ did not want them, to be 
lost. He showed that by coming to 


the earth and dying for man on the 


The way of salvation is plain 


(Continued on page 2) 


help our school. 


CO-OPERATION 


Praises Spirit of Opponents, 
Retain Pep 


Hip! Hip! Hoorah! The Excel- 
siors won the BABBLER contest, which 
has been raging for several weeks 
and during that time was a source of 
interest. I, as a representative of 
the society, want to thank each and 
every one of you for your help in this 
matter. We are proud of you. 

The Zenith Literary Society did 
fine work, too. We want to give 
them credit for being such good losers, 
Being as good a loser as a winner is a 
good characteristic of anyone, 

After the contest our society has 
not lost its pep. We are just as en- 
thusiastic as ever and expect to be 
throughout the year. Soon Christmas 
will be here and while we are home 
let us tell others of our school paper 
and perhaps they will take it. Even 
though the contest is over we want to 


L BR. 
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CHRISTMA3 POEM 


By R. P. CUFF 


EI PACS INGA IND IE 


WHEN WILL CHRI «MAS VANISH? 


A foolish thought, a question vain; 
For Christmas joy shali never cease 
From hearts and homes that love the Lord, 
‘Obey his will, maintain his peace. 


But every year when Christmas comes 
True Christian souls will warm with love 
For rich and poor, afar ind near, 
Will serve mankind ard God above. 


And not alone at Christmas time 
Will Christians love with generous heart, 
But serve each day threughout the year 
With zeal that Yuletide can impart. 


Unselfish service every day 

For Christmas season can prepare; 
And Christmas can true hearts arouse 

To bless mankind, men’s burdens share. 


be 


PILOT PSV APAO PO 


UR DAM PUDENDA 


FIRST QUARTER 


CLOSES, 


CHRISTMAS VACATION BEGINS — 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 19 


Much Accomplished During Pusc 


K Nanthe 


Months---Work Piles: up 


as We Near Close—School Opens January 1 


The big family will be broken on| essary lessons have been learned in 


Thursday the nineteenth. The first 
quarter of the school term 1929-30 
will be something of the past. School 
closes and D. L. C. students will dis- 
perse to different parts of the Union. 
They will rush back to their homes 
to spend the Christmas holidays with 
loved ones. Those who have worked 


hard and incessantly will be released 
from their school tasks a few days to 
enjoy a real rest. 

There has been much accomplished 
this quarter. Students have formed 


lasting friendships with each other | 


and teachers. Many valuable and nec- 


YULETIDE PROGRAM 
GIVEN AT ESTRELLIA 
SOCIETY MEETING 


Underwood, Forsee, Lorene Clark, 
Warren, Craig, McPherson 
and Scott Entertain 


_The Estrellia met Friday night for 
the last time before the Christmas 
holidays and never was more Christ- 
mas spirit manifested. A Yuletide 
program was given. We just wished 
that the readers of this paper had 
been present to get some of the spirit 
of Christmas (not spirits) and see 
our “Little Stars” perform. 

Song by Mr. Underwood, the little 
book man who has a voice, “fit to 
kill.” (The audience felt like doing 
it when he began.) 

Devotional by Mr. McPherson. 

Now comes the real entertainment. 
The curtain rises. Look! There 
comes a masterful-looking gentleman, 
Fred Scott by name. He reads a 
poem. As he leaves the stage he 
stumbles gracefully over two chairs. 

You all have heard of Lorene Clark 
who hails from Gallatin, Tenn. She 
says she doesn’t live right up in town; 
however, only twelve miles behind the 
depot. Well, anyway, she knows how 
to entertain. She told us what she 
wanted Santa to bring. Can you 
imagine Anthony Emmons wanting a 
kiddy car or Marian Craig a lolly- 
pop? 

Then Miss Warren, from Bell, 
Tenn., read beautifully as usual in her 
unique way an appropriate poem.. 

To conclude the program was 
music on the ivory by the originators 
of rhythm, Miss Craig and Miss For- 
see, who wanted Santa to bring Wert 
Sanders a baseball mustache, that is, 
nine on each side. 


A Ford in the road is worth two’ 
in the ditch. , 


| tion. 


the classrooms and in their associa- | 


Class clubs and societies have 
organized, all irregularities have been 
worked out a week ago, and the Christ- 
mas holidays will only stop the ma- 
chine for a few days. 

During the past week students have 
been busy preparing for examinations 
and finishing up term papers. There 
have been some interesting programs 
and basket ball games. 

Everybody is looking forward to 
Christmas holidays with expectations 
of many happy events. 


NEGRO QUINTET SINGS 
FOR STUDENTS 


Sing Negro Spirituals and Comedy 
Songs—All Members Blind— 
Students Make Small Con- 
tribution to Help Them 


A negro quintet made up of three 
men and two women, all blind, gave 
the boarding students and others in 
the dining room a real treat at the 
lunch period on November 13th. These 
singers had asked. to come out and 
sing for us at the morning assembly 
period, but for some reason had been 
inable to reach the College in time, 
so. as we sat down to lunch Brother 
Boles announced that they were here 
and would sing at that time. These 
negroes sang several spirituals and a 


| comedy song or two characteristic of 


their race, and judging by the ap- 
plause given the singers the program 
was greatly enjoyed by all present. 
Among the numbers sung were: 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” “Down 
by de Ribber Side,’ “Sign of the 
Judgment,” and “We Got Shoes.” The 
singers were evidently not highly 
trained, but at least two or three of 
the voices showed some real talent, and 
on certain passages they attained 
some really thrilling melody. There 
seems to be some element in the very 
nature of the negro which gives him 
a certain melodious quality of tone 
that no amount of training will give 
to the white man. The spokesman of 
the singers announced that they were 
all Christians and had organized 
themselves that they might make a 
living in this way. We were glad 
to contribute our bit toward their 
support and wish them success in life 
in His Name. 


Audrey Morrison: “My heart is 
broken.” 

Bill Greenfield: “Yes, flint is rather 
brittle.” 


ALUMNI HOLD ANNUAL BUSINESS 


MEETING THANKSGIVING 


Officers Elected—General Report Made—A Committee Ap- 
pointed to Arrange Program on Alumni Day Commence- 
ment—Former President Expresses Appreciation 
-for Co-operation During Past Year 


EDGAR L. DARNELL 


Edgar L. Darnell, Professor of 
French and Business, enters upon an- 


other year as coach of High School 


and Co-ed basket ball teams of David 
Lipscomb College. Coach Darnell is 
an all-round good sport, both in the 
classroom and on the basket ball floor. 
He has produced some good teams in 
the past and his prospects for the 
coming season are up to standard. 


ATTENDANCE OF SENIOR 
CLASS URGED 


Present Manifest Class Loyalty— 
Seniors Conduct Many Inter- 
esting Programs This 
Quarter 


The Senior Class has been enjoy- 
ing some interesting programs this 
fall, or perhaps we should say that 
those who attend have enjoyed the 
programs, for attendance has not 
been as good as it should be. It is 
encouraging, however, to note that 
attendance at the meeting on the 
evening of December 6th showed an 
increase of five members over the 
number present two weeks before, but 
half of those absent this time were 
boarding students. It is, of course, 
difficult for some of those living out in 
town to be present at all of our meet- 
ings, though we are glad that they 
can be with us as often as they are. 
Let us, Seniors, who park regularly 
in Avalon Home and Lindsey Hall 
try more faithfully to support our 
organization and take advantage of 
the social pleasure and. development 
which the College allows us through 
the class meetings. If one has an op- 


(Continued on page 4) 


AVID LIPSCOMB 


Friday morning, November 29, the 
Alumni Association of David Lips- 
comb College convened in Calliopean 
Hall for its annual business meeting. 
Very little business was transacted 
except the election of officers for the 
forthcoming year. 

The officers elected are as follows: 
B. C. Goodpasture, of Atlanta, Ga., 
president; J. Roy Vaughan, of St. 


Petersburg, Fla., vice-president; Mrs. , 


Clayton L. James, of Pulaski, Tenn., 
secretary; Yater Tant, of Louisville, 
‘Ky., BABBLER editor. 

A report was given as to the results 
of the library campaign inaugurated 
last year. Brother Leo. H. Boles in 
giving the report said that something 
like 1,500 volumes had been received, 
and expressed himself as being high- 
ly pleased with the work of the Alum- 
ni Association along this line. 

It was decided by the Association 
that, beginning with the present sen- 
ior class, each member of the class is 
to be considered as an honorary mem- 
ber of the Alumni Association from 
the time of graduation in May until 
the following Thanksgiving of the 
‘same year, or a period of approxi- 
mately six months. At the end of 
that time if the membership in the As- 
sociation is to be retained it can be 
done so only by the payment of the 
regular annual dues ($2.00). 


| (Continued on page 2) 


| HIGH SCHOOL DEBATERS 
CLUB PLAN TO HOLD 
FORMER RECORD 


Thomas Burkett Elected President 
——Much New Material—Pros- 
pects Bright 


It will be recalled that David Lips- 
comb College or High School has never 
lost a debate, although there have been 
two ties. David Lipscomb has been 
debating for several years and we 
are looking forward to some wonder- 
ful debates in the spring. 

On December 3, 1929, the Debaters’ 
Club met for ‘organization. Brother 
Freed met with us and made us a 
short talk. The following officers 
were elected: Thomas Burkett, presi- 
dent; Dan Harless, vice-president; 
Jefferson Brigham, secretary; Rufus 
Clifford, assistant secretary; Roy Jor- 
dan, treasurer; Austin Tant, BABBLER 
editor, 

There seems to be some good ma- 
terial in the club this year and these 
other schools had better be careful. 

The president instructed the secre- 
tary to get busy at once and write to 
some of our former rivals and see if 


(Continued on page 4) 


ADOPTS 
NEW POLICY 


Lipscomb to Charge Small Fees for Public Programs—Ath- 
letic and Public Program Committee Elected 


TAWASSA ELECTS 
OFFICERS FOR 
SECOND QUARTER 


At the December 6th meeting of the 
Tawassa Literary Society was pre- 
sented one of the most interesting 
programs given this year, Mr. Leslie 
Riggs led the brief devotional period. 
The main program opened with the 
explanation of various Indian terms 
and description of a pow-wow by Mr. 
Roland Williams. A thrilling story of 


adventure, in which the life of a 


northern woodsman was portrayed, 
was told by Mr. Clyde Fulmer. Miss 
Lizzie Mae Tatum and Miss Dorothy 
Donaho rendered several musical num- 
bers. A bit of talent in the way of 
dialogue was uncovered by Mr. Mer- 
ritt Milstead and Mr. George Trice. 
Mr. Thomas Glenn added to the fun 
of the evening by making several in 
the audience objects of his wit. 

Officers for the next quarter were 
elected as follows: 

President—Mr. Merritt Milstead. 


(Continued on page 2) 


A small change has been made in 
the policy of the school. 
are entertained by the gifted artists 
and famous athletes must pay to see 
and hear them perform. 

A student Athletic and Public Pro- 
gram Committee was elected by the 
student body. They are to act. with 
a committee from the faculty in spon- 


soring the public programs and ath- 


letic contests of the coming year, 

The Athletic Committee is composed 
of the following students: Reynolds 
McPherson, Jordon, Williams and 
Carlton; teachers, Darnell, Boles. 
The Public Program Committee is 
composed of the following students: 
Underwood, Powell, Cecil, McKnight 
and Overturf; teachers, Brother Hol- 
land, Brother Pittman and Miss Crab- 
tree, 

These committees ar ry i 
tant, for they are to ied adil 
vise the entertainment for more than 
300 students. The School believes they 
have elected students who will iit. 
ize their responsibility and make thi 
a pleasant year, is 


plan and super- 


Those who - 
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A GREATER DAVID 
LIPSCOMB COLLEG 


One of the most valuable assets any- 
one can have is loyalty. Without it 
the child is not obedient to its parents, 
the business man will not give the best 
service to his company, and the child 
of God will be unfaithful, David 
Lipscomb College needs loyal students 
and alumni. A brighter day is dawn- 
ing for the institution. and with help 
it can go over the top. The present 
student body is to be congratulated 
for its fine spirit but the alumni and 
so-called friends should awake to the 
realization of the needs of the school. 
True friends is its need above all else. 
A true friend is a loyal friend. Every- 
body that loves the Bible admits that 
the principles upon which David 
Lipscomb College stands are solid. 
Some have a tendency to find fault 
and criticize. Why not join the 
forces that are working to build up 
the weak places rather than try to 
make them weaker? With the co- 
operation of ‘teachers, students, 
alumni and. friends, an institution 
fully equipped for four years college 
work can be built and maintained. 
Then hundreds of older students can 
enjoy the blessings of Bible study, 
and the best associations on earth that 
now only high school and junior col- 
lege students are afforded. The pres- 
ent student body can have a great in- 
fluence for good for the school it loves. 
Everyone should put forth his strong- 
est effort toward a greater David 
Lipscomb College. 


CHRISTMAS 


Just whisper December twenty-fifth 
in anyone’s ear and what do you see? 
A smile. Of course, there are excep- 
tions and one of these is the person 
who handles the family bills. If you 
have sympathy to give prepare to give 
it then. What could be a more pathetic 
sight than that of someone swimming 
around in a sea of fur coats, vacuum 
cleaners, floor lamps, shirts, socks 
and such given him by the family, and 
bills, bills, bills? 

But before observing Christmas in 
any manner, we should know for what 
we are celebrating. Although Decem- 
ber 25th is not the exact date of the 
nativity of Christ, it is then that 
many nations proclaim throughout the 
land, Christ, our Saviour. The best 
we can do is pattern our lives from 
his life, do the loving and kind deeds 
that he would do and give from the 
bounteousness of our heart. 
spend Christmas, and all other times, 
making the paths for others smoother 


we shall surely be rewarded with a 


gift sweeter than all others. The gift 
of happiness gained by self-denial and 
goodness will not exist for a mere 
season, but will not pass until the 
owner is called to cross the bar. 


“WHEN WE ARE 
THROUGH CHANGING 
WE ARE THROUGH” 


The administration is looking far 
ahead in our school affairs. When a 
change can be made that will help the 
school they make it. They are con- 
-stantly working for our interest and 
welfare. Sometimes we may doubt 
but if we will stop and wait till the 
mist has been cleared away we can 
‘see that they are right and we are 
wrong. 

They plan this year to charge a 
small fee to see the special entertain- 
ments and ball games. An athletic 
and public program committee has 
been elected to serve with a faculty 
committee to plan out the program 
and athletic contest. 

If we stay in the same old rut year 
in and year out, we finally drop below 
par. As time changes we are forced 
to change with it provided it agrees 
with the Bible, or be left. behind. 
Once we get behind we lose our stand- 
ing as a college. D. L. C. is care- 
fully and wisely making changes that 
harmonize with the Bible. We are 
reaching outward and upward. A 


School must go backward or forward | 


and Lipscomb must go forward. 


If we 


THE CLOSING OF THE YEAR 


The year 1929 is fast fading away 
into the memories of the past. In 
a few more days the old year will 
issue in the year 1930 and the world 
will start on the same old journey 
around the sun. Time is swiftly fleet- 
ing. We reach out to grasp it and it 
slips from between our fingers. 

As we near the close of another 
year can we look back over it and be 
proud of what we have accomplished 


-|or must we hang our heads in shame 


and say, “I have failed to lighten the 
burden of the heavy laden and cheer 
the heart of the sad”? Are we living 
in vain? Do we expect to leave the 
world better than we found it? As 
the old year locks its doors and the 
new year opens let us resolve that 
when 1930 closes we can look upon a 
year filled with honorable deeds, kind 
words and pure thoughts. 


A VOTE OF THANKS 


The BABBLER. staff wishes to thank 
everybody who has contributed to the 
BABBLER and would like to encourage 
more to do it. The issues of the Bas- 
BLER have been irregular, but start- 
ing after Christmas they ewill come 
out regularly, two issues a month. 


- TAWASSA ELECTS 
OFFICERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


Vice-President—Mr. George Trice. 
Secretary—Miss Josephine Carlton. 
Assistant Secretary—Miss Myrtle 
Carl. 
Treasurer—Mr. Joe Holladay. 
Sergeant-at-Arms—Mr. Leon Burns. 
Assistant Sergeant-at-arms—Mr. 
Julian Showalter. 
Critic—Miss Elizabeth Showalter. 
Program Committee: Miss Mar- 
garet Meadows, Mr. Thomas Glenn, 
Mr. William Sanders. 


INJURIES MANY, 
FATALITIES FEW 


After our most recent snow, sleet 
and general cold spell, the skating 
and sliding activities of the students. 
reached a peak never before seen or 
expected. In fact, the skating was so 
pleasant that several “fell,” both lit- 
erally and figuratively, for the fad. 
Those who fell on the scene of the 
“jee carnival” are all doing nicely, 
according to the most authentic re- 
ports. Bruises, bumps, bleeding 
noses, and sprained wrists and ankles 
were among the prices paid by the 
following: Ralph Kennamer, Kling- 
man Prentice, Bill Turner, David 
Bobo, Chester Hunnicutt, Jesse Peel- 
er, Esther Dinsmore, Rosa Williams, 
and James Richardson. Coach Dar- 
nell very wisely herded his basket 
ball girls into the fold before serious 
injuries were incurred. After all, 
some enjoyed and some enjoyed less, 
but many are giving thanks for the 
warmer weather which has removed 
so tempting a hazard. 


BRO. DESARO VISITS 
BIBLE CLASS 


Brother Desaro paid Brother Pitt- 
man’s first year Bible class a visit 
one morning last month. Brother 
Desaro is a_ full-blooded Italian, 
brought up to be a Catholic priest. 
He gave an interesting talk and 
brought out several of his reasons for 
changing his religion. The class en- 
joyed his talk and is always glad to 
hear from visitors. 


THE TEXAS BOLL WEEVIL 


It happened many a year ago, 

In the cactus wilds of Mexico; 

A potato bug sat down to rest 

On the shifting wings of a doodle 
bug’s nest. 


With his long swallow-tailed coat of 
paris green, 

A handsomer bug was never seen. 

The doodle bug, too, was queenly and 
fair, 

And her bosom had never known a 
care, 


Approaching her guest she blushingly 
said, 

Won’t you come in and be daintily fed? 

He listened to her voice, and in love 
they did fall Ba 

And at the wedding they had a 
mighty big ball. 


When the children came they were of 
a different kind, 

They liked neither the dust, nor the 
potato rine, 

They decided to roam, and landed both 
body and soul 

In the heart of the Texas cotton boll. 

Dock. 


A Heart at Steak 


I never sausage eyes as thine, 

And, if you'll butcher hand in mine 

And liver around me every day 

We'll seek some ham-let far away. 

We'll meat life’s frown with life’s 
caress 

And cleaver road to happiness. 


YATER TANT, Editor, Y. M. C. A., Louisville, Ky. 


AN OPEN LETTER 


Notice is hereby given to all alumni 
and to all others who desire articles to 
appear in this section to send said 
articles to the address above. Is that 
clear? Is there any one reading this 
who is so utterly devoid of human 
understanding that the above state- 
ment needs clarification and elucida- 
tion? If you cannot understand it we 
don’t want your articles any how, so 
keep them. Conclusion: Therefore, 
there is absolutely no excuse for any- 
one sending articles to the BABBLER to 
appear in the alumni column. Send 
them to me and let me waste my 
stamps on them by sénding them my- 
self to Nashville. 

Furthermore, I want it distinctly 
understood that this column is to he 
filled with notes, letters, and articles 
from the alumni and not alone by the 
writings of this weary scribe. Surely 
among the hundreds who have attend- 
ed David Lipscomb College, and have 
been trained by its excellent faculties 
there can be found a few who have 
enough intelligence to write a short 
letter or an article. I beg to remain 
yours for more correspondents and 
more correspondence, 

YATER TANT. 


B. C. GOODPASTURE 
ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


B. C. Goodpasture, of Atlanta, Ga., 
was elected president of the Alumni 
Association at the recent meeting of 
the association. 

Brother Goodpasture was not able 


to’ be present. The following letter |. 


informed him of his election: 
B. C. Goodpasture, 

Clifton Road, N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The Alumni Association of David 
Lipscomb College held a banquet at 
Central Church of Christ tonight, with 
seventy-five members present. The 
association regrets you could not at- 
tend and hereby informs you that to- 
day you were elected president, your 
term of office beginning this day to 
continue one year. 

Mrs. R. P. Cuff, Secretary. 

Brother Goodpasture aceepts tl 
Presidency with the following reply: 


1198 Clifton Road, N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 30, 1929. 
Mrs. R. P. Cuff, 
David Lipscomb College, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Dear Mrs. Cuff: 
I greatly appreciate the honor con- 
ferred upon me in being elected to the 
presidency of the Alumni Association 


A PLAN TO FIND THE LOST 


When we are in school we make 
friendships that at the time seem in- 
dissoluble. But with the passing of 
the years it seems somehow that we 
lose trace of one another and instead 
of:our friendship growing deeper and 
firmer we drift farther and: farther 
apart. 

Through the alumni column this 
year we want to try to find some of 
our lost friends. This will require the 


co-operation and assistance of all. | 


Here is our plan: Let each alumnus 
who reads this purchase a postal card 
(it will cost one cent) and address 
that card to the alumni editor (ad- 
dress at top of page). On the back 
of said postal card write your name, 
your address, your occupation and if 


a graduate, the year of your gradua- | 


tion. If you know about any others 
near you or elsewhere, send the same 
information concerning them. Do this 
now! 

We will try if possible to publish 
the names by classes, beginning with 
last year’s. 

If you’re so penurious and stingy 
that you can’t find it in your heart to 
spend a penny for a postal card or if 
you’re so trifling lazy and indolent 
that you can’t spare two minutes to 
write on it we don’t want to hear 
from you! In fact, if we never hear 
from you or of you again it will be 
too soon. What we are trying to say 
is that if you don’t write we can con- 
sider your silence as nothing but a 
piece of pure stinginess and. laziness. 
Consequently we care not for further 
relations with such a person. 


of David Lipscomb College. Also I 
appreciate your promptness in wiring 
me of the action of the Association. 

Perhaps I am only, in a small meas- 
ure, aware of the responsibilities laid 
upon me by reason of this new connec- 
tion with the Alumni. It is quite cer- 
tain that I shall need the counsel and 
co-operation of you all. 

It is a matter of regret to me that 
I was unable to attend the recent 
meeting, but matters were such that 
I did not see how I could be there. 

In accepting the presidency of the 
Association I would express. the inten- 
tion of carrying on the plan to build 
up the library, and here and now 
pledge another hundred volumes to 
the library. 

Also I shall be glad to receive in- 
formation: or literature that would 
prove helpful in discharging the du- 
ties incumbent upon me. 

Sincerely, 
B. C. Goodpasture. 


“LOYALTY” 


Loyalty is an indispensable ingredi- 
ent of character. When a man joins 
himself to any organization because 
of the good he sees in it, he is a para- 
site to that organization unless he re- 


‘mains loyal to it. 


To be loyal to any concern implies 
an aggressiveness. Jesus said, “He 
that is not with me is against me.” 
If. we are not loyal we are certainly 
disloyal. Apparent loyalty for policy’s 
sake is not loyalty at all. If you are 
not faithful during a storm of op- 
pression by the enemy, you can listen 
for the “crowing of the cock,” which 
is to remind you of a flat denial, Dis- 
loyalty is of varying degrees, ranging 
from that of the indifferent to that of 
the traitor. You do not have to be a 
Benedict Arnold, a Brutus nor a 
Judas to be disloyal, You may be as 
Nicodemus, “who came to him by 
night,” or as Gamaliel, who was dis- 
posed to “Let them alone,” and still be 
disloyal. 

Think for a moment of the power 
of the church if all members had re- 
mained faithful. Too many seem to 
say, “I go fishing,” and thus they do. 
If any concern is not worthy of the 
loyalty of its members or representa- 
tives, it should cease to exist. Jesus 
is most worthy of loyalty of the 
church, and demands that of. it. 
I have some free literature from 
Mr. D. A. Sommer. He makes the fol- 
lowing statement: “J. A. Harding 
was an evangelist of Churches of 
Christ in the South for many years, 
and one of the most prominent men. 
He made a mistake when he helped 
form human organizations of Bible 
colleges to teach the Bible, for Paul 
commands us to glorify God, ‘in the 
church,’ not in a Bible college.” Thus 
is our loyalty to a most wonderful 
school challenged. David Lipscomb 
College does not pretend to replace 
the church, neither does it seek to 
glorify God other than in the church. 


|In all probability the one who learned 


of that statement, “glorify God in the 
church,” first learned it from some- 
one that had been to a Bible school. 
We claim loyalty to the Bible, then 
why not remain loyal to an institu- 


tion which places the Bible at the cen- 
ter of the wheel of education. 

Fellow graduates of David Lips- 
comb College, are we doing anything 
for the upbuilding and strengthening 
of our beloved school? Do we talk the 
importance of an education which 
D. L. C.. gives? Parents must. see 
their children’s need of such well- 
rounded training. We must encour- 
age young men and young women to 
attend D. L. C. What great good can 
the alumni do?’ Let us be ready to 
help put across any worthy move for 
the upbuilding of David Lipscomb Col- 
lege. That doesn’t mean just giving 
fifteen “rahs!” either. 

Best wishes for the greatest year in 
the history of the college. You seniors 
can be, ought to be, and I trust shall 
have been the most loyal and suc- 
cessful class of any that has come 
from it. The author offers to help in 
any way he can be of service to the 
senior class and the college at large. 

Edd Holt. 


A LETTER TO SANTA 


David Lipscomb College, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Dear Santa: 

Please remember the boys and girls 
of D. L. C. and bring Jewell Ward 
some dye in order that he might keep 
his mustache colored; bring the two 


-Logan brothers two nice, sweet girls; 


bring David Fry a rubber ball; bring 
Lorine Clark one of Morris Landiss’ 
pictures; bring Leonard Johnson two 
bars of Grandma’s soap; bring Clyde 


Fulmer enough courage to ask the 


girls not to eat him alive; bring Miles 
Rehorn a book containing the answer 
to every question imaginable; bring 
Ward and Prather a large amount of 
ability to govern the 
Club”; bring Sallie Mae Warren a 
step-ladder. Santa, we will let you 
be the judge for the rest, if you will 
please bring us all as much as “C” 
on our weakest subject. 
Yours with longing expectation, 
STUDENTS oF D. L. C. 


Jimmie Greer Harvey: 
thrive on compliments.” 

Compton: “No wonder you are so 
little.” 


“TI just 


“Delinquent. 


A STUDENT FILLS PULPIT ALUMNI HOLD ANNUAL 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 1 
(Continued from page 1) 


need of help and sympathy and keep 
one’s self unspotted from the world. 
Visiting may be with our means, if 
material help is needed, in person, oF 
through prayer. To keep unspotted 
from the world, one must be changed 
through obedience from ‘a servant of 
sin to a servant of righteousness. 


LIPSCOMB DAY BY DAY 


GrorGE H. TRICE 

When we awoke the other morning 
to find our campus covered with snow 
it was a new and thrilling experi- 
ence to those of us who had never 
seen that most picturesque element 
of weather. Several of us who live 
in warmer parts of the South and in 
the Far West had never seen more 
than a trace of the beautiful white 
blanket of real winter nature. The 
last snow I saw since I left Tennes- 
see, thirteen years ago, was perched 
on top of a box-car that entered 
Fresno, California, from the moun- 
tains. 


BUSINESS MEETING 
(Continued from page 1) 


A committee was appointed by the 
vice-president, acting in the absence 
of the president, to arrange the pro- 
gram and entertainment for Alumni 
Day in Commencement Week. This 
committee will be named in a later 


Every Lipscomb student, except 
those who had early morning outdoor 
work, enjoyed the most unusual snow 
in many years. It was just deep 
enough to encourage those lovers of 
hunting to don all clothing and rub- 
ber boots to start through the fields 
in search of rabbits. Hubert and 
Harold Barber, Ralph Kennamer, Bill 
Crouch, George Trice, Klingman 
Prentice and Carmack Anglea were 
those who started out to run the elu- 
sive cottontails to earth. On the first 
afternoon they succeeded only in col- 
lecting wet feet and cold ears—not 
of the rabbits but themselves. The 
second day some of the same group 
had a little better luck when they 
caught three rabbits in the campus 
“pipe pile.” Sister Fox cooked the 
meat and the boys ate it on Sunday 
morning at breakfast. 


Among our young men students 
there has arisen a fad which is liable 
to make quite a change in facial ex- 
pressions. By this time you will have 
guessed that I mean those downy 
growths jokingly referred to as “mous- 
taches.” Really though we have some 
regular Esaus in our midst. If you 
can’t believe this writing please in- 
spect the upper lips of Julian Sho- 
walter, Jewell Ward, Leon C. Burns, 
Fred Scott, Leslie Riggs, James Rog- 
ers, and even Roland Williams, Jr. 
There has been some talk of organiz- 
ing a club for the protection and ap- 
preciation of infant lip ornaments. 
Come all ye hairy-faced, let us make 


ing could read notation, 


He 


hay while we may. 


PERSONALS 


Misses Sarah and Edna Long, from 
Tupelo, Miss., spent the week with 
Misses Eleanor Long and Olga Jerni- 
gan. They visited the Hermitage and 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Miss Sadie Lumsden enjoyed the 
evening as a guest in the home of 
Mrs. A. M. Burton. 

Miss Emma Stanforth has returned 
from a week’s visit with her home- 
folks in Hillsborough, Ohio. 

Miss Mildred Cliet was suddenly 
taken ill while in Bible class Novem- 
ber 22. She was rushed to the Pro- 
testant Hospital, where she underwent 
a very serious operation. She is now 
improving rapidly. Her many friends 
wish her a speedy recovery and hope 
to have her back in school after 
Christmas. 

Mr. Kenneth McPherson spent the 
week in Kansas City. He attended 
the National F. F. A. Convention. He 
reports a grand and glorious time. 


Turkey Dinner at D. L. C. 


-D. L. C. celebrated Thanksgiving 
with a wonderful dinner. Turkey 
(which some say had chicken feath- 
ers) was the main dish. Dressing, 
gravy, creamed potatoes, English 
peas, cranberries, celery, peach salad, 


lettuce, cake and ice cream were 
served ! 
The «zip stands were removed. 


Every one enjoyed the dinner to the 
fullest extent. We are anxiously 
waiting for next Thanksgiving and 
more turkey! 


Brother Boles spent part of last 
week in Lexington, Ky., attending the 
meeting of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern States. 


BRO. HAMRICK TAKES 
CHARGE OF BRO. BOLES 
CLASSES FOR FEW DAYS 


Brother Boles had to be away for 
a few days on some school matter. 
Brother Hamrick took charge of his 
classes. The students showed fine 
spirit and co-operated with him in the 
work. No time was lost. 


Brother Pittman: “What do. they 
call the instrument the French used 
for beheading people?” . 


Harold Barber: “The Gillette, I- 


think.” 


issue. 
The Alumni Association has just 


closed a highly successful year. More 
tangible results are evident for this 
year’s work than for any in its his- 
tory. The retiring president, Clayton 
L. James, of Pulaski, expressed his 
appreciation for the co-operation and 
faithful work of the Association dur- 
ing his administration. 


BRO. VETETO PRAISES 
VOICE DEPARTMENT | 
OF D: L.-C. 


Only Ten Per Cent of People Able 
To Read Notation 


Brother A. J. Veteto, who is a song 
leader and singing-school teacher of 
several years’ experience, was with 
us and spoke on the morning of the 
19th. He said that whereas a few 
years ago 60 per cent of those sing- 
now only 
about 10 per cent are able to do so. 
stressed the rare opportunity 
which the students of David Lipscomb 
College have to learn these rudiments 


in our sight-singing classes. 


ARMISTICE DAY 


Bro. Pittman Speaks to Students— 
Bro. Boles Member of Recep- 
tion Committee of Nash- 
ville 


At chapel period on November 11th 
Brother 8, P. Pittman made a very 
interesting talk about the first Armis- 
tice Day, and world peace. He re- 
called some of the scenes of that day, 
eleven years ago, when the glad news 
was flashed around the world that the 
most terrible war of all time had at 
last ended in a truce. He pictured 
the hilarious celebrations, and the al- 
most insane rejoicing of those who had 
“boys” over there, that the dawn of 
peace had at last come to a war- 
shattered world, and he told something 
of the efforts now being made toward 
permanent world peace, and the con- 
ference at this time in Nashville. 

Brother Boles, who was on the re- 
ception committee for the many dis- 
tinguished visitors in the city for this 
conference, which met for the first 
time in the South, also spoke of the 
efforts being made along this line. 
He called our attention to the fact 
that for us who love David Lipscomb 
College, Armistice Day has a double 
significance, for on the eleventh of 


November twelve years ago, just one 
year before the armistice was signed, 
Brother David Lipscomb passed to his 
reward. 


“WHAT TO DO IN LIFE” 
SUBJECT OF SHORT 
TALK BY NORTON 


On November 15th Brother W. O. 
Norton, who graduated here a few 


years ago and is now doing evan- 
gelistic work in Alabama, spoke to us 
for a few minutes 
“What to do in Life.” 
that wealth perishes with the using, 
and honor is nothing—“The paths of 
glory lead but to the grave.” 


at Chapel on 


He showed 


The 
real object of life is to discover and 
fulfil one’s duty. In seeking duty 
happiness will also be found. 


VAN HOOSER MUSIC CLUB 
GIVES PROGRAM 


Schubert Memorial Program Given 
by D. L. C. Music Students 


On Friday afternoon, November 
30, the Van Hooser Music ‘Club gave 
an interesting program, which con- 
sisted entirely of Schubert numbers. 
These were used to commemorate the 
death of this great composer. The 
program was well given and enjoyed 
by many. 

“Hark! Hark! the Lark!” was 
played by Mrs. Alonzo Williams; 
“Serenade” was sung by Mr. Hooper 
Scott, Misses Ruth Shearer and Mar- 
garet Meadows, Mr. Fred Scott ac- 
companied; “Moment Musicale,” vio- 
lin solo, was played by Mrs. Paisley 
Shackelford; “Marche Militaire,” 
duet arrangement, was played by 
Mr. Leonidas Holland and Miss Lula 
Mai Boaz; “Ave Marie” was given 
by Mr, Leonidas Holland, tenor; “Im- 
promptu Op. 142, No. 3” was played 
by Miss Louise Cecil, and a_ short 
biography of Schubert was given by 
Mr. Morris Landiss. 

The program was enjoyed by many 
students of the school, both members 
of the Van Hooser Music Club and 
others. M. L. 


One day while walking across a 
street in Nashville, Howard Key was 
knocked down by an automobile and 
before he could get up a motorcycle 
ran over him. He jumped up and ex- 
claimed, “By golly, I didn’t know she 
had a colt.” 
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MUSIC AND EXPRESSION 
DEPARTMENTS 
GIVE RECITAL 


One evening in November, the 
Faculty and certificate pupils of the 
D. L. C. School of Musie and the cer- 
tificate pupils of Expression gave the 
following program in Harding Hall: 


PROGRAM 

(a) Prelude in C Sharp Minor, Op. 
BVO ee Wier a Li ae Garey Rachmaninoff 

(b) Country Garden, No. 22...... 
Fic TO oO aA das isaac eg Grainger 

Miss Margaret Meadows, Pianist 

“Romance,” from “Second Concerto, 
on Ss ALR RR AIG RRS Ca Wieniamski 

Mr. Paisley Shackelford, Violinist 
The Handbook of Hymen....O’Henry 

Miss Helen Leek, Reader 

Aria, “The Gelida Manina,” from 

ue UE To) CM Puccini 
Mr. Leonidas Holland, Tenor 

(a) Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.... 
i seca Ala, Sek ea, eR ta a McLeod 

(b) From the Canebrake, Op. 5, 
No. 1 

Mr. Paisley Shackelford, Violinist 

Sally Ann’s Experience........... 
LYS arr, opapentene ek Eliza Calvert Hall 

Miss Harriett Orndorff, Reader 
CR) DRY PEs eee ace a o ha Holland 
(b) A Song of Love........ Holland 

Mr. Leonidas Holland, Tenor 
(a) Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14.... 


(b) Silver Spring, Op. 6...... Mason 
Miss Lula Mai Boaz, Pianist 
Misses Meadows and Boaz, Accom- 
panied 

The recital was given free to the 
public and was. enjoyed by many 
friends of the school and students. 


ATTENDANCE OF SENIOR 
CLASS URGED 


(Continued from page 1) 


portunity to go home on Friday after- 


noon for the week-end he should go, 


by all means, but for those of us who 
are here, how much more pleasant, if 
not profitable, is the hour spent in 
listening to good music, literary read- 
ings, talks on various subjects, amus- 
ing jokes, and debates, both serious 
and humorous, than it would be in our 
rooms studying! Are we taking ad- 
vantage of our opportunities? 

In the last meeting our president, 
C. L. Overturf, read a letter from 
our classmate, Miss Mildred Cliett, 
who has been for several weeks in the 
hospital. We are indeed happy to 
-know that she is rapidly improving 
and that the flowers sent by the class 
expressed to her our message of cheer, 
and trust she will soon be back with 
us again. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Everyone was astonished this 
morning to find heat in one of the 
Lindsay Hall radiators. 


After a visit to the state asylum, 
Louise Cecil came back and _ said, 
“Judging from the way those people 
acted, I believe some of them were 
crazy.” 


The latest motto of the faculty is, 
“They shall not pass.” 


Hubert Barber is learning all the 
elements of housekeeping, in the li- 
brary. He will soon be ready for a 
“Bachelor’s” degree. 


Marian Craig wants to know how 
George Trice keeps that schoolgirl 
complexion without using Palmolive 
soap. 


Last Friday T. J. Ruble made 15c 
shining doorknobs for a lady near 
here. He has already begun worry- 
ing about his income tax. 


The campus furniture has been im- 
proved lately. Jeff Brigham has a 


‘new slop wagon. - 


During a girls’ basketball game re- 
cently, Wert Sanders got a few points 
on refereeing from Myrtle Carl. 

Bennett Bedford has been think- 
ing about asking Esther Dinsmore for 
a date but every time he looks in a 
mirror he loses allthis courage. 


Marvin Powell, about to propose: 
“Something has been hesitating on my 
lips for a long time.” 

Sallie Mae: “Mercy, Marvin, have 
you been trying to grow a mustache, 
too?” 


Brother Hamrick said no fireworks 
are allowed in the buildings or on 
the campus. The firemen seem to 
think that he meant the furnaces also. 


NOTICE! 


If you know anybody who sub- 
seribed for the BABBLER last year and 
did not get their paper, please give 
their name and address to the business 
Manager and the BABBLER will be 
Sent to them this year free. 

eR ise AE NER 

Then there was the Scotchman who 

ught a car because the clutch was 
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HIGH SCHOOL DEBATERS 
CLUB 
(Continued from page 1) 
they would like to try their luck with 
us. again this year. 

We have three of last year’s debat- 
ers with us again. They are Messrs. 
Burkett, Clifford, and Tant. We also 
have many more new ones who show 
wonderful ability, and we are looking 
forward to some exciting arguments 
in the near future. 

Some of the new ones who show 
unusual ability are Messrs. Harless, 
Bobo, Brigham, Jordan, Draper, and 
many others too numerous to men- 
tion. These boys have in more ways 
than one shown their ability and will- 
ingness and readiness to debate. 

We are all anxious for the secre- 
tary to get some debates arranged, so 
we can pick the debaters and get 
started. Picking the debaters will be 


no easy task because there are several 


of no mean ability. The only reme- 
dy for this is for us to have enough 
debates for all of us to get a chance 
to display our knowledge. 

You can watch for an announce- 
ment in the next issue of the BaAB- 
RLER telling with whom we have been 
able to secure a debate. Watch for 
this announcement. 


FORMER EDITOR OF 
BABBLER ELECTED 
ALUMNI EDITOR 


At the alumni meeting Thanksgiv- 
ing Yater Tant was elected alumni 
editor for the BABBLER. We feel sure 
Brother Tant will make an attractive 
column. He was"editor of the Bas- 
BLER last year. 

Former Alumni Editor, J. Roy 
Vaughan resigned. He was the first 
editor of this column and has done 
much in establishing and making their 
part of our paper interesting. 


STONE MOUNTAIN 


About twenty miles northeast of 
Georgia’s capital city lies the largest 
body of exposed granite in the world. 
It is eight thousand feet long, a. mile 
of that distance being a gradual slope 
up one side. In order to go around 
its base one must travel seven miles. 
It is estimated that the body contains 
seven billion cubic feet of granite 
above the surface of the ground. The 
granite that comes from this moun- 
tain is used in some of the finest 
structures in the country. The capi- 
tal building of the Republic of Cuba 
now under construction is being made 
of Stone Moutain granite. The quar- 
ries have been worked for. a period 


|of forty years and now they appear 


as a mere speck in the bosom of the 
great giant. 

Many years ago someone originated 
the idea of carving something on the 
side of the rock hill to the honor of 
some great person or occasion. Noth- 
ing definite was done until a frail 
old lady of culture, education, artis- 
tic taste and intense patriotism de- 
termined to be instrumental in hon- 
oring the cause of the Confederacy in 
the above mentioned manner. Being 
the widow of one who gave his life 
for that cause, her interest in the 
project was deep. As the result of her 
untiring efforts a Stone Mountain 
Confederate Memorial Association was 
founded which is undertaking a great 
task. The Association contemplates 
the carving of a group of infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery together with 
the central figures which are statues 
of Davis, Lee, Jackson and four out- 
standing generals of the Confederate 
Army to be selected by Southern state 
historians. An immense semi-circular 
shrine cut in the mountain immedi- 
ately under the great military pro- 
cession is to be known as Memorial 
Hall. This is to be dedicated to the 
women of the Southern Confederacy. 
Across the front of this structure a 
colonnade of huge columns is to 
stand. Each one of these is to be ded- 
icated to a Confederate state. 

It is estimated that all the sculp- 
tured monuments of the world com- 
bined would not compare in magni- 
tude with a single figure of the cen- 
tral group. Each of them is to be as 
tall as an ordinary ten-story office 
building. . 

The work is now well under way. 
The form of General Lee is easily 
recognized as, he sits upon his horse 
of stone. 


ALUMNI SPEAK IN CHAPEL 


On Friday, November 29th, several 
of the alumni of David Lipscomb Col- 
lege were with us and made short 
talks in Assembly. Among these were, 
Clayton L. James, president of the 
Alumni Association; J. Roy Vaughan, 
former alumni editor for the BaB- 
BLER; Yater Tant, who is now a Sen- 
ior in the University of Louisville, 
and Luther Deacon, now in the in- 
surance business in Nashville. We 
were glad to welcome these former 
students of D. L. C. and to hear the 
good messages which they brought to 
us. 


George Martin: “I’ll bet you a dol- 
lar that I’m dirtier than you are.” 

James McCartney: “You ought to 
be. You’re two years older than I 
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AFIELD IN MUSICDOM 


Sharpson Flats 


A feature of the Tennessee Music 
festival to be held in Nashville in the 
early spring will be the Boys’ Quar- 
tette contest, one of the activities of 
the Tennessee State Music Teachers’ 
Association, 

The contest will again be conduct- 
ed by Leonidas T. Holland, musical 
director of David Lipscomb College. 
Every high school in the state is 
urged to take an active interest in 
the quartette contest and to send a 
group of four well-trained boys to the 
festival. Each quartette will sing an 
assigned number and one of its own 
selection. 

The number assigned by the chair- 
man is “The Two Roses,” by Werner, 


arranged for male voices by Parks, 


and published by J. A. Parks 
York, Nebraska. 

The chairman requests that both 
numbers be sung without instrumental 
accompaniment (number of contes- 
tant’s own selection preferably sung 
first). Contestants, in singing the as- 
signed number, will be judged on ap- 
pearance (wearing of tuxedo not per- 
mitted), tone quality, diction, attack 
and release, interpretation, range, in- 
tonation, and memory, 


Co., 


Tito Schipa, noted tenor, back from 
Naples, where Enrico Caruso’s body 
lies, tells-a story that affects one 
queerly. He says that the body of 
Caruso will be kept dressed in con- 
formity with the latest fashions as 
long as its condition allows it to re- 
main open to public view. The body, 
since the great Caruso’s death in 1921, 
has rested in a crypt in Cannessa 
Tomb, and permission is granted for 
visitors to view it through, the cover- 
ing of the casket. 

Says Schipa: “Caruso’s closest 
friends have decided that every three 
years they will reopen the casket and 
change the clothing, keeping the body 
constantly dressed in the latest fash- 
ion as long as the embalming main- 
tains the perfect state of the body.” 

This will please Caruso, if he knows 
about it. If it pleases his intimate 
friends, perhaps the rest of us should 
not permit ourselves to be shocked. 


“MUST LIVE SPIRITUAL 
LIFE TO GAIN HAPPINESS 


AND SUCCESS” SAYS BRO. | 


PEPPERDINE 


On November 27th Brother Pepper- 
dine, of Los Angeles, California, vis- 
ited the school and spoke for us at 
the Chapel period. With him was 
Brother McQuiddy, of Nashville. 

The subject of Brother Pepperdine’s 
talk was “The Future.” He said that 
while all cannot become preachers, yet 
we may serve God acceptably in other 
professions. He has himself built up 
a large chain of stores to the point 
where he does not now have to devote 
all of his time to his own business, 
but for several years has been giving 
considerable time to furthering the 
work of the Church. One who has 
means and time to spare can do great 
work in the world. To make a rea] 
success in life one must respect and 
depend upon God and devote his life 
to His service. He must “seek first 
the kingdom of God and His right- 
eousness, and all these things will be 
added.” To be as happy and success- 
ful as possible one must be as spir- 
itual as possible. Put spiritual life 
first, and material things second. 
Brother Pepperdine is doing much 
toward the support of foreign mis- 
sions in various fields where the truth 
ef the gospel is badly needed. 


ART NOTES 


Mrs. Jesse Bonner former art 
teacher of Tennessee donated to Lips- 
comb Art Department a collection of 
art material and models. ~ 


Mrs. McCoy who has been taking 
art under Mrs. Noble, has returned 
to her home in Atmore, Ala. She ex- 
pects to return during the spring 
quarter. 


Many pictures have been painted 
during the third quarter. Some are 
for sale. 


SEASON TICKET SALE ON 


Ticket $1.00—-Enables Students 
to See Games at 5 Cents Each 


The athletic committee of Lipscomb 
College offers to the public one of the 
year’s best bargains. That is, a sea- 
son basket ball ticket for the price 
of one dollar. A drive to sell these 
passes was started by Professor Dar- 
nell in Chapel Monday morning, De- 
cember 2. He appointed a sales com- 
mittee and named “Doc” Towery as 
its chairman. Several of the stu- 
dents have already taken advantage 
of this opportunity to see all of the 
home games at about an average of 
five cents each. The athletic com- 
mittee wishes that you would enter 
into the spirit of the Christmas shop- 
ping season and buy your season 
tickets early so that the rush may be 
avoided. 


Gypsies of Budapest have opened a 
conservatory for thé training of gypsy 
musicians only. Thus far many stu- 
dents, between the ages of six and 
thirty have been enrolled. 


The business management of the 
Oberammergau Passion Play for 1930 
says that “America has bought out 
Oberammergau.” Most of the 160,000 
seats for the thirty-two performances 
scheduled for July and August have 
been secured by Americans; and be- 
cause of the demand from other na- 
tions, there will be an extra. thirty- 
two showings in May, June and Sep- 
tember, 


Head in musical paper: “Do Vocal 


| Cords Produce Vocal Sounds?” Now, 


we just wonder. 


Deems Taylor, writing in McGall’s 
Magazine apropos of phonograph rec- 
lords, says: “The record manufacturer 
_... stopped selling performers and 
| beeen to sell music. The record al- 
bum makes it possible to hear long 
works in their entirety—not only com- 
plete symphonies, but whole operas as 
well. I have one such album that en- 
ables me to hear virtually a complete 
performance of Wagner’s ‘Tristan 
und I solde.’ 
recorded performance of Wagner’s 
‘Die Meistersinger,’ as played at the 
Staatsoper in Berlin, which even in- 
cludes the applause of the audience 
after the final curtain. If some friend 
of mine brags of having heard ‘Parsi- 
fal’ at Bayreuth, I can take down an- 
other album and hear what he heard, 
without the formality of waiting until 
next summer and traveling four thou- 
sand miles to do so. 


According to U. S. Trade Commis- 
sioner George Canty, of Paris, one can 
travel and trade all over the world 
with knowledge of only four lan- 
guages—English, Spanish, French, 
and German; and he says that their 
importance is indicated by the order 
in which we have listed them. 


A HISTORY OF CHRISTMAS 
By M. A. TANT 


Christmas, the 25th of December, 
is the day on which the nativity of our 
} Saviour is observed. The institution 
‘nf this festival is attributed to Feles- 
phorus, who flourished in the reign of 
Antoninus Pius (A.D. 1381-61); but 
this is unhistorical. 

The exact date when Christmas 
originated is not known, but it does 
not seem probable that December 25 
was observed before the time of 
Chrysostom (Fourth Century). 

It is generally taken for granted 
that December 25 was the birthday 
of our Saviour. This also seems very 
improper because we read in the Bible 


their flocks by night, and as December 
25 is in the rainy season in Judea it 
does not stand to reason that the 
shepherds would be watching their 
flocks in the fields during the rainy 
season. It would be more proper, ac- 
cording to the seasons to say that the 
Saviour was born in the spring when 
the fields would be green so the shep- 
herds could have their flocks in the 
fields. 

Christmas became the mother of 
many festivals. Later there sprang 
up what was known as the ‘“Christ- 
mas Cycle.” 

Perhaps the.a@ost important of all 
events that cooperate in fixing Decem- 
ber 25 as the proper date, was that 
ithe heathen nations regarded the win- 
* solstice as an important point on 


the calendar. Then is when they had 
their feasts and merrymaking. 

Later Christmas became a universal 
' social festival for both young and old. 


. Still later originated “Christ trees” 


or “Christmas trees.” These were 
decorated with gifts and. beautiful 
lights, hence originated the giving of 
presents on Christmas, 7 

In the Roman Catholic. Church the 
priests have three masses on Christ- 
mas. One at midnight, one at day- 
break, and the other in the morning. 

The Protestant world generally ac- 
cepts the error of celebrating Decem- 
ber 25 as the birthday of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. 


TAWASSA 


T for Truth—we hold it high; 

A for Aims which will not die; 

W for Willingness to dare; 

A for Action—always there! 

S for Strength, and we have might; 

S for Swift to do the right; 

A for All for which we stand, 
Making Tawassa a loyal band. 

—Laura Jones, 


“Now,” said Pat, “that Ireland is 
free—” 

“Free!” said Mike bitterly, “Sure 
an’ they forced freedom on us to keep 
us from fightin’ for it, the dirty 
tyrants!” 


As an example of perpetual mo- 
tion, consider a bit of gossip. 


And I have a similarly | 


ihow the shepherds were watching | 
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Fairness in Price and 


Excellence in Quality 


We are Specialists in Outfitters for 
| College Men and Women. 

For more than 55 years we have success-~ 
fully taken care of the needs of the 
many students in Tennessee 
Colleges 


IMI nin 
——$————————— 


WHERE LOWEST PRICES ARE GUARANTEED 


522-524 Church St. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


THE BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTE, Inc. 


Fully accredited by the Southern Accredited Business 
Offers all commercial work. High- 
school graduation or its equivalent required for entrance. 
reasonable, 


College Association. 


College-trained Faculty. Rates 


terms. 


Write for Free Catalog 
B. H. MURPHY, B.S., M.A., Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Convenient 


(Formerly eight years with David Lipscomb College and more than twenty years’ 
experience training young people.) 


FIFTH AVENUE AT CHURCH STREET 


144 Second Avenue, North 


M. E. DERRYBERRY COMPANY 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 


We Carry a Special Line for Institution Trade 


WRITE FOR OUR PRICE LIST 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


_ Nashville, Tenn. 


DRY CLEANERS. 
“All That the Name Implies’’ 


IDEAL LAUNDRY 


Patronize Our Advertisers 


It is through the courtesy of our advertisers that we are : 


partially financing our paper. 
In answering advertisements. 


Always mention The Babbler 


THE PENTE FILLE CLUB. 


Some lovely memories cling around 
those clubs which each year spring 


into being to bind more closely the 
hearts of D. L. C. pals. Many who 
read this article can wander back a 
little space, and in memory slip once 
more into some dormitory room where 
the old club used to meet. Again they 
can see each comrade gathered around 
the feast someone got from home. 
They can laugh once more over some 
special bit of good fun known only to 
the club. They can hear still the 
merry laughter, the old favorite 
songs, and perhaps. the whispered 
prayers those. dear friends used to of- 
fer together to the Great Friend. 
What_a blessed gift is memory, when 
it paints in lasting colors such sights 
and sounds on our hearts! 

Many of the old organizations faded 
away soon after the members were 
parted. Others were founded on such 
devoted friendships that they have 
lasted through the years, sometimes 
even growing stronger as the com- 


rades have shared together life’s 
triumphs and tears. Would it not be 
interesting, we wonder, to hear 


through this column about the clubs 
of former years which have been kept 
in existence. 

One such club was formed a few 
years back as five chums lingered 
around a feast in room 19 of Avalon 
Home. Those chums were Aloise 
Herndon, Ethel Hardison, Gladys 
Bryson, Bernice Burton, and Ruth 
Journey. They named themselves the 


Pente Filles, and gave each member |. 


a permanent office (the sergeant has 
objected to the permanency of the of- 
fices ever since she found that she was 
really the official dishwasher). Per- 
haps the spirit of their motto, “Step- 
ping heavenward together,” has 
helped to keep this band closely uni- 
ted. Thus far they have shared the 
sorrows which have come to some and 


the joys all have known in such a 
way that their love for one another: 
has grown deeper and richer than it: 
was at D. L. C. 

The last club meeting was held in 
Tucapau, S. C., in the happy, Chris- 
tian home of the president, Mrs. J, M. 
Taft (Miss- Aloise Herndon in. the 
days before “Judge Taft” became an 
honorary Pente Fille): Misses Ber- 
nice Burton, Ethel Hardison, Ruth 
Journey, and Will Frances Journey, 
all of whom are together in Pinehurst,, 
N. C., this year, motored to Tucapau 
one week-end recently for the occa- 
sion. One member was absent from 
this reunion, but a gathering at which 
every member can answer present is. 
planned for next summer, and all of’ 
the pals hope that many such events. 
may brighten their future years. | 

The Pente Filles, as well as mem-. 
bers of several other old clubs, realize- 
that their lives since they left D. L. C. 
have been wonderfully enriched be- 
cause they kept alive the friendships, 
formed there. They should like to 
hear of other comrades who have clung: 
together, and to urge any who may 
have let the fires of old friendships. 
burn low, to quickly throw on more: 
letters or other friendship fuel, that. 
they may feel again the warmth and. 
cheer such fires can set glowing in the- 
heart. 


A PENTE FILLE. 


Brother Freed: “Now, Tom, what. 
is a hypocrite?” 

Tom: “A student that comes to. 
school w’th a smile on his face.” ° 


Esther: “Brother Boles, a man. 
called me handsome, yesterday; do. 
you think it is sinful for me to feel a. 
little proud of the compliment?” 

Brother Boles: “Not at all; it’s the: 
man who is the sinner, not you.” 


Nowadays people apologize if they, 
own only one automobile. 
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LADIES’ READY-TO-WEAR AND MILLINERY 


OWENSTEIN 


Cor. 446 Ave. e Deaderick Street. 
EVERYTHING YOUNGMEN WEAR. 


CONSISTENT VALUES AT ALL TIMES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


Fifth Avenue at Church Street 


Allen-Whitfield Paint & Glass Co. 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
PRATT & LAMBERT’S VARNISH AND STAINS 
LOWE BROS. PRODUCTS 


PHONE 6-6211 407 CHURCH ST. 


ENDICOTT JOHNSON 
SHOE STORE 


608 Church Street 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


For FLOWERS Phone 


HARRISON BROS. 
617 Church Street 
Nashville’s Newest Flower Shop 


6-4731 


| _FALL’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


FULLY ACCREDITED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ACCREDITED COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 
Thorough Coarses—Strong Faculty—Ideal Quarters 
Modern Equipment 
Eighth at Broad NASHVILLE, TENN. 


“ 


SEATS FILLING STATION 


General Auto Repairing 
2805 Twelfth Avenue, South 


Joseph 


Frank & Son 


CHURCH AT FIFTH 
Clothing—F urnishings—Shoes 


SCHUMACHER 


“THE FLATTERER” 
Special Rates to All David Lipscomb Students 


SCHUMACHER STUDIO | 


Fifth and Church Phone 6-7311 | 


Elevator Entrance on Fifth Avenue 


Phone 6-0879, the People That Will Save You Money 


BEESLEY FURNITURE CO. 


FURNITURE, STOVES, RANGES, DRUGGETS, RUGS, BRASS| 
BEDS, BED ROOM SUITES 


219 Broadway Nashville. Tenn. 


STAPLE AND FANCY GROCERIES 
Twelfth and Caruthers Avenues Four Phones: 7-3161 


“We Deliver the Goods” 


Sa ent ona loss lial nine eS anata APL a oa a i a a ae a 


| J. W. OWEN & CO. 
| 
| 


FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 


ENTERPRISE 


Stoves and Ranges Have Been the Choice of the Southern Home 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 
MADE IN NASHVILLE BY 


PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG. CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Subscribe for 


THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Religious Journal Devoted to the Propagation 
of Primitive Christianity 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


110 Seventh Ave., N. 


ON THE SQUARE 
[MEN'S ix? BOYS’ OUTFITTERS] 
QUALITY WEARING APPAREL AT LOWER PRICE 


If you want First-Class Meat you can rest assured that 
we have it—-Phone us when you want it again. 


ALEX WARNER & SON 


Phone 6-7313 


Dry Goods Company 
Complete Assortment 
ADLER COLLEGIAN CLOTHES NEW DRESSES 
For College Men For College Women 
DELIGHTFULLY VARIED IN STYLE 


Castner-Knott : 


McQUIDDY PRINTING CO. 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SPECIALISTS 


A Complete Annual and Catalog Service 
110 Seventh Avenue, North Nashville, Tenn. 


D.L. C. BARELY NOSED _. 
OUT BY 8. ToL 


by One Point: Fighting 
Slackens in Latter Half 


Lose 


The Business Training Institute of 
Nashville brought grief to all sup- 
porters of Lipscomb College on 
the night of December 3, 1929. The 
part so unendurable was the fact that 
both teams were nosed out: by the 
margin of one single point. Both 
boys and girls led the visitors until 
the last seconds of play when the lead 
is the thing which says who laughs 
and who weeps. The fates said that 
Lipscomb should weep, and they did. | 
Boles bore the burden of the night for | | 
Lipscomb. He accounted for seven- 
teen of the points that his team 
scored. In the girls’ game Misses 
Carl, Williams, and King shone 
brightly. Although the basket seemed 
as if it were stopped up, they showed 
some very beautiful pass work and 
team spirit. 


BAND MAKES FIRST 
PUBLIC APPEARANCE 
AT BALL GAME 


Put More Pep in Game 


A great mystery was cleared up the 
other night when the Lipscomb Band, 
with all of its brass, made its first | 
appearance at the gym. Some of the 
boys found out what the noise was | 
that has been haunting Lindsey Hal. 
of late. They found that it was not 
what they expected it to be, a mule 
and zebra convention, but that it was 
the regular practice of the band. The 
band took the floor with all of the 
dignity that is becoming to a college 
band. Mr. Raymond (Doc) Towery, 
wearing an oversize black derby and 
using a twenty-five cent walking cane 
for a baton, played the role of con- 
ductor and band master. At the half 
the band marched upon the court 
and played Alma Mater, then it led 
the parade around the balcony. This 
feature of the game helped out lots in | 
music and noise. We are proud of 
these boys and appreciate their sup- 
port. 


SENIOR CLASS CONDUCTS 
THANKSGIVING PROGRAM | 


On Thanksgiving Day the Senior 
Class held a short service in Chapel 
Hall, as is the custom here. Speeches 
were made by the president, C. L. 
Overturf, and others of the young! 
men. The story of “Thanksgiving at 
Todd’s Asylum” was told in an en- 
tertaining manner by Anthony Em- 


| and met with only two upsets. 


mons. This Thanksgiving service be- 
gan at eight o’clock and lasted until 
nine, when school was dismissed for 
the rest of the day and we were al- 


-lowed each to seek his own pleasure. 


Blanche Taylor: “I wonder why 
Charles Elder jumped in the river.” 

Perkie Bragg: “I guess there was a 
woman at the bottom of it.” 
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Wear 
High Art tClothes 
From our Factory 
Direct 
to ‘You 
Compare 
Values | 
| uB. STRAUSS &CO a 


223 Fourth Ave.,N. 
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GIRLS WIN FROM B. T. I. 
IN OPENING GAME 


Good Passing by Both Teams 


The Lipscomb Co-Ed team opened 
the basekt ball season with a victory 
over the strong B. T. I. sextette on 
November 30. The game was as 


tight as a drum head from start to 


finish. It had that degree of uncer- 


tainty throughout that made everyone 


bite off his finger nails and hold his 
breath longer than the average time. 
Even Brother Hamrick said that he 
could not stand on the floor. The pass- 
-ing of both teams was excellent but 
the Lipscomb lassies seemed almost 
perfect. They whipped the ball here, 
yonder, and about with lightning 
speed and waited for the open shots. 
The visitors also acted with basket 
ball style, as the score indicates. They 
have a mighty good team and must 
be watched. Misses King and Carl 
were the high scorers for D. L. C. 


Misses Foster and Lawrence for B. 
7 ee 2 
THE LINE-UP 
(25) (22) 

Kang (10) ees i rarer le (4) Foster 
Cert (6) 34 oss F....(9) Lawrence 
Williams (7) ...C....(9) Chrisman 
PHOLORGO 54 8% bin -sisce a eee Anderson 
Bnee eve eke oe es ak oe Dixon 

Subs: D. L. C., Huddleston; B. T. L., 
Martin. 
COLLEGE TEAM GETTING 


INTO CONDITION 


The College basket ball team is 
slowly but, we hope, surely, getting 


into true basket ball condition. There 


is a marked improvement in the team 


work and team spirit. The goal shoot- 
ing is far more accurate than it has 
been and the passing will probably 
make a grade of B. In several prac- 
tice games the team has shone up 
excellently. It has won six victories 
It has 
taken the scalp of The International 
Harvester Company twice, Swift and 
Company twice, Alumni, and The 


| Woodland Street. Christian Church. 
|It was barely beaten by the Burk 


Terrors and B. T. I. Several other 


| practice games will be played so that 


the new men, and old ones also, may 
have a taste of fire before the season 
begins. 


Recent Casualties 


Lorene Clark—Stricken with par- 
rot-alysis. 

Charles Elder—Struck by an idea. 

Esther Dinsmore—Drowned in a 
sea of dumbness. 

Austin Tant—Shot by a cap niitol: 

Mrs. Phillips—Fainted when David 
Neil answered’ a question correctly. 
' Anthony Emmons—Lodged in 
doorway. 


a 


They Can’t Arrest You for 
Dreaming 


If | had my way I’d— 
Pass a law prohibiting flies from 
bathing in soup, especially at meal 


-| times. 


Wear a monocle to English class a 
dignity’s sake. 

Imprison students who _ conscien- 
tiously disregard library rules. 

Force the bookstore keepers to keep 
stamps on hand at all times. 

Make it a prison offense to use the 
tablecloth for a napkin. 

Never talk over a party telephone. 

Encourage ostracizement of those 
who eat onions. 

Prohibit Condry Compton from do- 
ing acrobatic stunts in the art room. 

Tantalize anyone who puts sugar in 
cornbread. 

Exterminate those who imitate a 
fox hunt, after the retiring bell rings. 

Forbid Anthony Emmons from 
wearing plow shoes with hob-nail 
heels. 

Make Houston Prather abolish some 
of those pet names from his vocabu- 
lary. 

Force Merritt Milstead to turn his 

“cut-out” off while singing in the 
halls. 


Some people are born dumb, some 
acquire dumbness and others take off 
their overcoats while they are being 
weighed and hold them on their arms. 


Visitor: “Do your shorthand pupils 
do well?” 

Darnell: “Wonderfully! Fifteen 
out of the twenty I sent out last year 
have already married their employ- 
ers.” 
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619-621 Facing 
Church Capitol 
Biviaad ! Boulevard 


Our Mr. J. D. Dillard will be pleased to have you call and see him. 


THE HERMITAGE PRINTING COMPANY 
L. L. PETTUS, President 
138 Third Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Phone 6-7870 


WASHINGTON “DEE-CEE” BRAND WORK SHIRTS, 
WORK PANTS, OVERALLS, AND 
CHILDREN’S PLAY SUITS 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE 
WASHINGTON MFG. CO., Nashville, Tenn. 


EDISON RADIO 
McELROY FURNITURE COMPANY 
EVEN HEAT GAS RANGE ALL PORCELAIN 
$69.75—-Ten Months to Pay 


Phone 6-5365 DISCOUNT FOR CASH 


310 Broadway 


Nash ville’s Complete 


Leading Sporting 
Clothiers Goods 
Since 1843 Department 


ROBERT NEIL, Representative : 
416-422 Church Street — Next to Maxwell House 


DENNISON FURNITURE COMPANY 
EVERYTHING FOR THE HOME 
Furniture, Stoves, Ranges, Rugs, Beds, Bedroom Suits 


Phone 6-5404 313 Broadway 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


PHONE 6-9717 


STUBBLEFIELD BROTHERS 


“Responsible Auto Repairmen” 
Repairing — Washing — Storage 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


168-170 Ninth Ave., N. 


L. A. Bauman & Son | 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER GOOD 


CLOTHES 
Men’s Wear That Men Wear 


417-19 Church St. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Telephone 6-7940 
COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 


HARLEY-MOORE FURNITURE CoO. 
VICTROLAS AND RADIOS 


311 Broadway 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


oricinar Ff 


217 FIFTH AVE. N., 


STUDIO 
PHONE 6-6238 
ESTABLISHED 1875 
NASHVILLE, 

TENN. 


ICE CREAM 


“Made its way by the way 
it’s made.” 


DON’T SAY BREAD—SAY DONT SAY BREAD SAY | : Ww. A. McPHERSON 
HOLSUM etl a FOR TAILORING 


Suits Made to Order, $25.00 to $75.00 
41516 Church St. 


2nd: Stairway from Bauman’s 


MABE BY 
AMERICAN BREAD CO. 


For Real Eye Comfort 
With Perfect Vision 
Prices Reasonable 
SEE 


R. G. OAKLEY 


212 Fifth Avenue, North 


BEASLEY & SONS CO. 


Sash, Doors, Paints, and 
Glass 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


MUNN & COMPANY 
DEALERS IN 
Fresh and Salt Meats 
Sausage, Lard, Etc. 
STALL 67, CITY MARKET 
TELEPHONE 6-2737 


R. L. STUBBLEFIELD | 
AUTO REPAIRING 
Washing, Simonizing, Greasing 


PRICES REASONABLE 
Phone 6-8256 138 Eighth Ave., N. 
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“See WHITE and You'll 
See RIGHT” 


DR. J. H. WHITE 
Phone 6-5970 
428 Union St. (Near Fifth and Union) 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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CARNEY & JOHNSON 


Suits Tailored to Measure and 
Ready-Made Suits of 
All Models 


412 CHURCH STREET 


WHITES’ 
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ESSEE, JANUARY 17, 1930 


$100,000 LINDSAY HALL TO BE REBUILT 


CHARACTERISTICS 


OF 
JESUS CHRIST 


Member of Senior Class Preaches Beautiful Sure 


Anthony E. Emmons, of Pittsburg 
Landing, Tenn., a member of the Sen- 
ior Class of 1929-30, on the morning 


of the first Sunday preached one of |. 


the finest sermons which we have 
heard during this school year, Read- 
ing as a text the first eleven verses of 
the fourth chapter of Matthew he 
reviewed some of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of our Saviour. 


In the first place, everyone has cer- 
tain outstanding characteristics which 
serve to distinguish him from other 
people. These traits in children are 
cherished in the memory of their par- 
ents, and the peculiar traits of a loved 
one who has passed to the great be- 
yond always linger in tender memory. 

We should cherish the saving char- 
acteristics of our Saviour. Always 
let them be examples unto us, and 
strive ever to make those as far as 
possible our own. 


Christ had not the slightest taint of 
selfishness. When the world heaped 
upon him hatred and abuse he gave 
back to them tears of compassion, and 
in return for its persecution he gave 
prayers for mercy. In Gethsemane he 
prayed in agony and sweat great drops 
of blood because of this lost condition 
of the world—his enemies—and not 
for his own physical suffering, though 
great indeed that was both here and 
at Golgotha. On the cross he said, 
“Father, forgive them. They know 
not what they do.” During his. brief 


life he labored for others, ever going | 


about doing good. He healed the sick; 
raised the dead, unstopped the deaf 
ear, made the lame to walk, and the 
blind to see. In his death is shown 
his supreme act of unselfishness. He 
suffered the cruel death of the cross 
for others, that we might live for- 
ever. Since his death as a propitia- 
tion for the sins of the world he has 
taken a throne at the right hand of 
the Father, there to intercede for- 
evermore in our. behalf. 

Jesus was entirely free from Jew- 
ish prejudice and narrowness. He 
belonged to none of their sects, but 
openly and without fear condemned 
the bigotry in them all. He saw that 
what had been religion but was now 
degenerated into political prejudice 
must soon be replaced by his church 
and the doctrines of Christianity, and 
he could contemplate the universal 
brotherhood and liberty of the human 
race. 

(Continued on page 2) 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
ORGANIZATION 


The White House “Senators” met 
last Wednesday night and organized. 
There are about twenty-six boys, and 
we have planned a definite goal by 
which we intend to do some of the 
best work that has been done in the 


school. The following officers were 
elected: 
Li Ee Andrews. eos President 


eee eee ee 


George Trice. 
Merritt Milstead 
James McCarc-ney . 
J W. Richardson.. 
Hardin Greenfield. 


.. Asst. Secretary 
.Babbler Reporter 
. Sergeant-at-Arms 


JEFF BRIGHAM 


students from a proba- 
by warning them of 
Lindsay Hall 


who saved: six 
ble death by 
the fire m 


Sunday Morning. 


BOYS NAME THEIR 
NEW HOMES 


We think we have a very interest- 
ing group of boarding or rooming 
houses, and a very, very interesting 
group of names and nicknames for 
these houses and occupants. 

First in size and order, and first 
named, is the “White House,’ where 
about twenty-four boys are organized 
as the “Senators,” under President 
L. H. Andrews. “Fox’s Den” and its 
“Rabbits,” six in number; Shoulder’s 
four “Hips”; “Cayce’s Cage” holds 
two; Owen’s home holds four; “Cuff’s 
Collar” surrounds our much-loved 
Hammrick family and J. V. Copeland, 
Jr.; the library, now called “The 
House of Knowledge,’ meaning the 
library portion, of course, is the home 
of our “Timid Ten”; about nineteen 
of our workers live over what is af- 
fectionately named “Sausage Hall”; 
“Rainey’s Shelter” is known as a home 
for “scholars” as well as a shelter 
from “rain”; a few more of our boys 
have taken places with relatives or 
friends in the city, thus making it 
necessary to eliminate two or three 
tables in the dining hall. and there- 
fore break up some of the most con- 
genial groups in D. L. C. 


— 


VAN HOOSER MUSIC 
CLUB TO REMEMBER 


January, 1930, ushers‘in the twenty- 
first anniversary of the death of the 
American composer of music who has 
achieved the most far-reaching repu- 
tation for originality, Edward A. 
MacDowell. Having been born in 
New York City, that greatest of mu- 
sical cities in the United States, and 
having been instructed by the best 
of teachers, he early attained fame as 
a virtuoso and composer, 

The Van Hooser Music Club wishes 
to announce a program in commemo- 
ration of his death on January 28, 
in Harding Hall. The program will 
consist entirely of MacDowell num- 
bers and will be open to the public. 
Come out and help them commemorate 
the life and death of the greatest 
American composer of music of re- 
cent years. 


MISSIONARY. LECTURES 
WITH LANTERN SLIDES 


Brother Short and Family, from 
Africa, Visit College 


On Thursday night Brother Short, 
who has been a missionary in the 
heart of the dark continent, and his 
family, paid us a visit. Brother Short 
spoke for some minutes on his experi- 
ences and those of others in Africa 
and the results accomplished by such 
work. He told of one native boy who 
came to the mission town, heard and 
accepted Christianity, and then re- 
turned to his own people to whom he 
taught the gospel of Christ with such 
effect that all but four persons in the 
village became Christians. 

Another story illustrating the devo- 
tion of these ignorant peoples was told 
by the speaker. A certain white doc- 
tor, seeing a native chief abusing his 
slave, bought the slave and then told 
him to go his way a free man. But 
the ex-slave was so appreciative that 
he refused to leave his benefactor and 
when traveling by boat on the danger- 
ous river. current would always sit 
beside the doctor because, as he said. 
“IT ean swim. You cannot. If the 
boat turns over I’ll take you ous.” In 
this way on two different occasions he 
actually saved the life of one who had 
befriended him. 

Brother Short then showed a num- 
ber of lantern slides, pictures taken 
by himself and his wife, and showing 
various scenes in connection with their 
work in Africa. There were pictures 
of the native grass huts in which they 
lived at first, then houses of sun-dried 
brick, and lastly real brick walls and 
corrugated iron roofs. The school and 
meeting houses also were evolved in 
the same manner. One picture showed 
the kiln in which the bricks were 
burned, another the saw-pit, where one 


(Continued on page 2) 


EDWARD MACDOWELL 


$40,000.00 PLEDGED—WORK. STARTS SOON ON NEW 
DORMITORY—BUILDING TO BE READY 
FOR USE BY SEPTEMBER, 1930 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of David Lipscomb Col- 
lege on Christmas Day, the day a:ter Lindsay Hall was destroyed 
by fire, the Board decided to rebuild at as early date as possible. 
It was decided to erect a fireproof building, with one hundred 


rooms, at an estimated cost of 


$100,000.00. The approximate 


cost is $1,000.00 per room. About $35,000.00 was pledged by 


members of the Board. A little 


replace Lindsay Hall. 


for funds. 


fully in spite of the great loss. 


above $40,000.00 of the amount 


required to rebuild has now been pledged. The Board is calling 
upon the friends of the institution to rally to its rescue and help 


It is the intention of the Board to begin the work of rebuilding 
soon, so that the building may be complete by September 1, 1930. 
Architects and contractors are now busy drawing sketches and 
estimating the cost of rebuilding, while the Board of Directors, 
faculty, and present student body are busy pressing the campaign 


The boys are now rooming on the campus and near the college. 
Very comfortable rooms have been procured for them, and they 
are very happy in their new quarters. 
more loyal student body than David Lipscomb now has, and the 
friends will be glad to know that school work moves on success- 


No college can claim a 


SENIOR CLASS TO 


SPONSOR 


ROOM IN NEW BOYS’ DORMITORY 


Juniors Plan to Support Seniors 


BOYS BUSY ON FOUNDER’S 
DAY SPEECHES 


To Be Broadcast Over WLAC 


January 21 is the birthday of Bro. 
David Lipscomb, beloved founder of 
our school. To D. L. C. students this 
date is known as Founder’s Day. 

On this day, in memory of Brother 
Lipscomb, the annual Founder’s Day 
Oratorical Contest is held. Quite a 
number are entering the preliminary 
contest which will be held at an early 
date. Out of this number will be 
chosen six young men for the final 
contest.. To the young man winning 
first place a medal will be presented. 

This program will be broadcast over 
station WLAC. Friends and patrons 
of the school should count it a privi- 
lege to listen in. 


the warning of Jeff Brigham, another 
two floors above the basement. 


The building was destroyed, save 
$1,800 insurance. 


fire Tuesday morning, December 24, 1929, when sia students in the buildi 


The fire, thought to have started in a coal 


He, in turn, awoke his roommate, Carl 
dents were forced to jump from a second-floor window. 


student, who is shown at bottom of 


for the shell of the walls. 


Courtesy Nashville Banner. 


FIRE DESTROYS BOYS’ DORMITORY 
What remained of the Boys’ Dormitory at David Lipscomb College, Granny White Road, following a disastrous 
ng were saved from a probable death by 
i first column on this page. 
pile in the furnace room, awoke Brigham, who was asleep in a room 
Holt, and the alarm was given. Two stu- 


The loss was estimated at $125,000, with only 


LIPSCOMB WINS THIRD GAME IN 
CITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LEAGUE 


Hard-Fought Game. McPherson, Billingsley and Boles Out- 


standing for D. L. C. Lowenstein and Morse for Loser. 


The David Lipscomb College basket 
ball team added another victory to its 
list by winning a close, hard-fought 
struggle from the Goodfellows Club 
of the Y.M.H.A. on the night of Jan- 
uary 7. This game, which was played 
at the Y.M.C.A., is the third straight 
victory for the collegians in the City 
Sunday School League. 

At the very outset, the Goodfellows 
took the lead and held on hard and 
fast. D. L. C. was never able to get 
into the running until the last part 
of the third quarter, when ‘Mac’ 
made good a foul shot that tied the 
score. On the next play Leo Boles 
sank a field goal and put new life 
into’ the game for D. L. C. In the 
last few moments the Lipscombs held 
the ball out. This opened up the de- 


TAWASSA LITERAY 
SOCIETY LOST 

MONEY IN FIRE 
Tawassa Literary Society held its 
first meeting of the new year Friday 
evening, January, 3. The program 
was short but very interesting. Fol- 
lowing the devotional, led by Luther 
Reynolds, several piano selections were 
given by Louise Cecil. Ralph Kenna- 
mer told of his experience during the 
holidays—of his helpfulness about the | 
house, and his faithful attendance at 
“all” chureh services. Vocal num- 
bers were offered by Robert Neil, after 
which the critic made his report. l 
It was reported during the meeting 
that the membership roll and collec- 
tions in the treasury were destroyed 
in the recent fire at the boys’ dormi- 
tory. . Efforts are being made to re- 
plenish the coffers, and all members 
are urged to co-operate in this move- 


ment. 


fense of their opponents, making it 
possible for D. L. C. to gather a few 
extra points. The gallant work of 
Lowenstein and Joe Morse was the 
outstanding feature of the Goodfel- 
low team. The defensive work of 
Sanders and Billingsley, together with 
the floor work of McPherson, Boles, 
and Todd was the thing that brought 
the bacon back to D. L. C. 
The line-up: 

Lipscomb (19)..Pos...G. F. C.: (14) 
McPherson (8) ..F...Lowenstein (6) 


BoleSi73CT) aes Ps | As. Morse (4) 
TOGH ile weanes RoR anes s Marks (1) 
Billingsley (4)....G....Stelzer (3) 
Sanders Gade os Bes kr oink ~Werthon 


Substitutions—D. L. C., Barber, 


Johnson, Murphy. 


FOUR NEW REPORTERS 
ADDED TO 
BABBLER STAFF 


The boys residing at the different 
halls wish to let it be known what 
they were doing. They have elected 
reporters. Each issue of THE Bap- 
BLER will have a column devoted to 
the happenings of these halls. Those 
elected were as follows: Hubert Bar- 
ber, for House of Knowledge; James 
Richardson, White House; Laurance 
Beecher, Fox’s Den, and Anthony 
Emmon:, Sausage Hall. 


David Fry: “But I didn’t find your 
half dollar.” 

Bill Crouch: “I didn’t say you found 
it. I said if you hadn’t helped me look 
for it, I would have found it.” 


A single fact will often spoil an 
interesting argument. 
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BACKLOG SUBSCRIPTION 
CONTEST OPEN 


Edition to Contain New Features 


The Backlog, published annually by 


College, has prospects this year of 
being the most elaborate and popular 
edition ever given to the student body. 
Staff artists have been. busy for the 
past two months on original designs 
for this edition. Members of the staff 
have shown keen interest in their work 
and have put forth earnest effort to 
make this the best Backlog ever. 

Two teams are at work among the 
student body in an effort to sell two 
hundred copies. With the co-opera- 
tion of everyone this goal should be 
reached easily. Katie Rhea heads one 
of these teams, and has as her co- 
workers the following: Sallie Mai 
Warren, William Stanton, Raymond 
Towery, Roland Williams and Howard 
Andrews. The other team has Mer- 
ritt Milstead as its leader. His work- 
ers are: Ruth Forsee, Charles Elder, 
Jeff Brigham, Martha Corley and 
Edna McKnight. Buy a Backlog now 
and help these workers reach their 
goal early. _ 

The theme to be used in the Back- 
log this year ig an original product 
of the staff. Thus there is all the 
more reason why you should be in- 
terested in buying a copy. In years to 
come you may sit down and glance 


-over the pages of the 1930 Backlog 


and be justly proud of it because it 
is truly a-“product” of the 1930. class. 


SCIENCE HUMOR 


Brother Leo Boles (in 
class): ORDER! ORDER! 


Ed. Jones (from the back seat) : 
Ham and eggs. 


science 


Why does Keys use heavy roller on 
part of his garden? 


He wants to raise mashed potatoes, 


the Senior Class of David Lipscomb. 


The burning of Lindsay Hall, much 
as it is regretted and deplored by all 
the friends of David Lipscomb Col- 
lege, has nevertheless apparently 
solved one problem—what the Senior 
Class of this year shall leave behind 
them as a gift to the college and a 
monument of their love. It has been 
decided that the new dormitory shall 
consist of one hundred rooms at an 
approximate cost of one thousand dol- 
lars each, and Brother Boles suggest- 
ed in assembly Friday morning that 
the Senior Class might sponsor the 
raising of funds to build one or more 
of these rooms as a gift to the school, 
being appropriately designated in 
honor_of the Class of 1930. 

Our regular meeting was held Fri- 
day night and, as there had been no 
program prepared, a song was sung 
and short devotional exercises held, 
after which we discussed for a few 
minutes the cost of rings, pins, etc., 
and the number of each desired. At 
this time we were honored by a visit 
of a committee from the Junior Class, 
who invited us to be present at their 
next program, which will be presented 
in Harding Hall on January 17th. Our 
president, C. L. Overturf, inthe name 
of the class, accepted their kind. invi- 
tation and expressed our appreciation 
of their courtesy. For this reason 
the Senior Class will not prepare a 
program for that night, but expect to 
enjoy thoroughly the entertainment 
offered by our junior brothers and 
sisters. 

The Junior Class was asked to co- 
onerate with us in raising funds for 
our room or rooms in the new build- 
ing, and they have generously pledged 
themselves to back us to the limit. 
After all, though the work is spon- 
sored by the Senior Class as has been 
the custom for some years that the 
graduating class sponsor some con- 
structive work for,the good of the 
school, each individual in the school 
should feel that it is his or her work, 
and let there be no jealousy or un- 
wholesome rivalry, but let us all work 
together with our might for the good 
and great future of our Alma Mater, 
and we will go over the top together! 

The Senior Class of next year, and 
those of the years to follow, each will 
have their work to do, and may they 
always receive such hearty co-opera- 
tion from their fellow classes, and 
from us who have become alumni, 
that each year’s class may leave be- 
hind them an even greater monument 
for the good of our beloved college 
than that of the class before them. 


BROTHER BOLES GIVES 
WORDS OF ENCOURAGE- 
MENT TO THE BOYS 


During the first week of the new 
quarter Bro. Boles has led the chapel 
exercises and has daily spoken words 
of comfort.and encouragement to the 
boys who lost so much in the fire 
which destroyed our loved Lindsay 
Hall during the holidays. 

He has complimented us on the spir- 
it of co-operation shown in the fact 
that not a single boy failed to come 
back to David Lipscomb on account of 
this loss, that they have all shown the 
proper spirit of acceptance of some- 
thing that cannot now be prevented, 
and of adaptation to new quarters and 
different surroundings. All the boys 
seem to be cheerfully resigned to their 
own personal losses, and to be re- 
solved to heed his advice to look for- 
ward to a brighter day for us and 
for the College whose loss is so much 
greater than ours. 

Bro. S. H. Hall, of Russell Street, 
was with us on New Years Day and 
spoke a few words of cheer and en- 
couragement, as did also some other 
members of the faculty. 


TENNESSEANS ELECT 
MCPHERSON PRESIDENT, 
HOLLIS V.-PRESIDENT 


At a recent meeting of the Tennes- 
see Club, Kenneth McPherson 
elected president for the winter quar- 
ter. He succeeded Mr. Robert Nei] 
who had been a very efficient pregj- 
dent. The new president is a very 
popular member of the junior class 


was 


a member of the basket ball] team 
(Continued on page 1) 
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OUR THINKING 


By A. G. Freed 


The purpose. of every good substitu- 
tion in the world is to get people to 
think right. It is impossible for any 
one to go wrong when his thoughts 
are right. Hence the divine injunc- 
tion: “Keep thy heart with all dili- 
gence; for out of it are the issues of 
The robber, the thief, the killer, 
all go wrong by wrong thinking. Af- 


_ ter the mind has become criminal the 


body sets to work to commit the crime. 
“As he thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 
For out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, forni- 
cation, thefts, false witness, blasphem- 
ies.” 

But, why fill the mind with the low, 
sordid, vulgar, vicious things when 
there are so many good things to feast 
upon? Hear inspiration again: 
“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are hon- 


est, whatsoever things are just, what- 


soever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report; if ‘there be any 
virtue, if there be any praise, think 
on these things.” This is the con- 
summation of all true education. 
Everything else is secondary. This is 
the only cure for all evils. 

Can we control our thoughts? We 
may not be able tc prevent the birds 
from flying over our heads, but we 
can keep them from building nests in 
our hair. 

Thoughts make character. If you 
lack character, you have nothing the 
world needs. 

These thoughts work out. They 
show in our very person. Do you be- 
lieve in physiognomy? 


You don’t have to tell how you live 
each day, 

You don’t have to say if you work or 
you play; 

A tried, true barometer serves in the 
place— 

However you live, it will show in 
your face. 


The false, the deceit, that you bear 
in your heart 

Will not stay inside where it first gat 
the start; 

For sinew and blood are thin veil of 
lace— 

What you wear in your heart, you 
wear in your face. 


If you have fought and won the great 


game of life, 
If you feel you have conquered the 
sorrow and strife, 
If -you’ve played the game fair, and 
you stand on first base— 
What you wear in your heart, you 
wear in your face. 


If your life is unselfish, if for others 
you live, 

For not what you get, but how much 
you can give; 

If you live close to God in his infinite 
grace— 


You don’t have to tell it, it shows in 


your face. —Selected. 


These are some thoughts given at 
Chapel recently. 


TING THE . 
te BATTLE OF LIFE 


What is the use of looking: on the 


world as a hospital, almshouse or a 


dungeon, where the sun never shines, 
where there are no flowers and birds, 
where there are no people to give you 
a smile and pat on the back? 

Of course, all of us can make life 
more miserable than it ought to. be. 
Thousands do this every day. We look 
upon life as a failure from the start. 
We abandon ourselves to despair and 
cast all our blame upon fate. We give 
away to our feelings and say, “noth- 
ing succeeds with me!” 

The lives of such people abound in 


sadness, not because of purpose: to 


fail, but because of lack of purpose 
to succeed, Our habit of continually 
offering excuses for our shortcomings 
engenders in us the hatred of effort, 
lack of concentration, inattention and, 


‘ i 
. i 


finally, to give up familiar and well- 
loved habits and to walk bravely into 
new paths of greater resistance and 
there battle until victory against the 
forces of opposition which bear down 
with such violence and force on us. 

Oh, it is a strong man, indeed, who 
can sacrifice ease and custom and com- 
fort for illusive and far-distant vic- 
tory. But such is the price of suc- 
cess, which, if we wish to succeed, 
we must be willing to pay. 

In times when success seems hope- 
less and our courage is at low ebb, 
should we fight harder to win the 
game of life. At times when we are 
discouraged we should think of the 
French picket who froze to death 
rather than desert his post. We should 
also think of the noble Socrates, who 
calmly suffered death rather than be- 
tray his scholars, 

It is not the usual thing that we 
are called upon to make great sacri- 
fices, as were the French picket and 
scholarly Socrates, but we are called 
upon, each and every day of our ex- 
‘stence, to make small sacrifices in 
order that we may aitain the objec- 
tive goal of our lives. Nevertheless, 
these little sacrifices demand the same 
self-control and self-restraint as do 
the greater sacrifices of greater men. 


‘no “cramming,” and no worry about 


TO THE GOLDFISH 


By J. E. Showalter 


Wonder what you think about! 
What is there that a large goldfish in 
the fountain pool on the Radford cam- 
pus could think about? You have been 
there for years. Summer or winter, 
rain or shine, it’s all the same to you. 
You float lazily about in the cool 
depths under the lily pads and look 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF 
JESUS CHRIST 
(Continued from page 1) 

He was wholly devoid of worldly 
ambitions. Neither wealth, fame, 
power, nor flattery tempted him to 
forsake the work for which he was 
sent.. Nor for all the riches of the 
world would he fall down and worship 
the devil. He refused to make an ex- 
hibition of his great power except to 

help others. 

He was never in doubt on any sub- 
ject. He spoke of past events and of 
future occurrences with the assur- 
ance. of absolute knowledge. In the 
presence of his enemies he did not 
doubt the mercy of God, nor the truth 
of his promises, and in the face of 
death submitted unflinching:y to his 


‘dinary American crosscut saw, 


out with a somewhat superior air of 
mild curiosity on the life of the world 
which moves within your limited hori- 
zon. You see the students strolling 
about on the campus and to the Social 
Building, and sometimes they will stop 
to look at you. No wonder you feel 
just a bit superior to us. You are 


not troubled with the petty bothers | 
bones and horns of animals killed by 
the natives, 
prays at the grave of his fasher and 


that beset us. Studying does not in- 
terfere with your education and you 
are not concerned with the making of 
many books. You do not have to 
struggle with “Journalism” and “Edu- 
cation 21,” to say nothing of Histories, 
Sociclogies, Maths, and Languages. 
For you there will be no “D slip” 
in Social Science, or “F” in English, 
and you do not have to read “paral- 
lels” until you almost go mad when 
you see a railroad track, nor do you 
have to keep innumerable notebooks | 
and suffer the demoralization of hav- | 
ing a fountain pen go dry in the 
midst of a class.’ 

You do not have to think of “drive” 
and “response,” the “inner urge,” and 
the “project method,” nor of “med- 
ians,” “modes,” “quartile deviations,” 
and ‘frequency distributions.” These 
are things for lesser minds to grapple 
with. Your world is bounded by the 
rim of your pool and the sky above, 
with the things which pass between, 
and your only care is the food supply. 
No written lesson, no tests, no exams, 


where you'll teach, or if you’ll be able 
to get a school next year. Students 
come and go, and so do teachers—-or at 
least some of them do—but vou stay 
on, a model of constancy, and those of 
us who come back will hope to see you 
again and yet again in the years inat 
are just over the hill. 


HOME ECONOMICS GIRLS 
HAVE INTERESTING PRO- 
GRAM AT REGULAR 
MEETING. 


Home Economies Club met in regu- 
lar session January 10, 1930. Those 


who took part were Miss Tommie Mul- | 


lins and the Home Econom‘cs quar- 
tette, composed of Miss Lady Claire 
Neely, Mable Southall, Pattie Ben 
Maughon and Louise King. 

This is a fine quartette and we are 


from the face of the robe. 


| couraged. 


sure that you: are anxious to hear 
them. You may know by this that the 
Home Economics girls can do other 
things besides cooking and sewing. 

The Home Economics. Club is an out- 
standing club this year beause it has 
the best. co-operation of any club 
at D. L. C. Co-operation is necessary 
for the success of any undertaking.— 
L. C. 


SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 


By Chas. Dortis 


The Science Club met in regular 
session, January 3, 1930. As there 
was no program the officers for the 
second term were elected. Mr. Burket 
was elected to fill the chair of Mr. 
Crawford, retiring president, and Mr. 
Keys now fills the place as vice-presi- 
Miss Coop was re-elected secre- 


dent. re 
tary and treasurer, with Miss Dorris 
re-elected ass ‘stant secretary _and 
treasurer. Mr. Crawford, retiring 


president, now fills the place of as- 
sistant sergeant, with Mr. Williams, 
sergeant. 

There was some 
programs for the secon 


discussion of the 
d term. The 


Science Club is planning a jarger and 


better program for 1930. 


Father’s will. He spoke under all 
circumstances as cne having author- 
ity. 
Without sin himself he prefers the 
charge of sin against every human 
being. On one occasion he asked, 
“Which of you convicteth me of sin?” 
This is a challenge to the world for 
all time, and for nineteen hundred 
years it has stood without one answer- 
ing voice. 
sets him far above all human beings 
and clearly indicates his divine origin. 


MISSIONARY LECTURES 
WITH LANTERN SLIDES 
(Continued from page 1) 
native stands on a log over a pit and 
another down in the pit under-the log, 
plying a tool very much like an or- 
: in 
this way all planks for woodwork are. 

sawed. 

_ Supplies had at first to be carried 
on the backs of the native boys from 
the railroad, a distance of several 
miles, but later an ox team and cart 
were acquired. On one _ occas:on 
Brother Short’s little boy became ill 
and had to be carried to the hospital 
twenty miles away by two of the na- 
tives. The trip was made in five 


hours. 


Two of the pictures showed piles of 
When he goes hunting he 


then brings the skull of his kill and 
places it on the grave or hangs it 
in a tree close by. 

Several views also of other mission- 
aries who are now or have been in 
the African field were shown, as was 
also one photogravh of a couple now 
in Japan. 

Among the most interesting slides 
showing the sad condition of come of 
cur fellowbeings were some pictures 
of lepers who came to the missionaries 
for treatment. 
upon arrival at the mission as com- 
pared with the cheerful picture when 
cured and ready to leave presents a 
forceful argument for better suppor: 
of this good work. 


After ‘the slides Brother Short ex-| 
and | 


hibited a number of trophies 
curios brought with-him from Africa. 
One was the skin of a leopard which 


had been seven feet long and was 


killed by a native after it had at- 


tacked and clawed him. Another was | 


an axe or tomahawk such was 
used in killing the leopard. He had 
also a small, black elephant, hand- 


is 
as 


carved by a native arvist from ebony | 


wood, and a small gourd musical in-} . 
.cians here. 


strument as used by the natives. _ Per- 
haps the most interesting exhibit, 


however, was a large rove made from |... 
7 . ‘tions of even the forty names selected 


he skins of forty of the spotted cats, 
with the tails left on and hanging 
These 
skins were very neatly sewed together 
with animal sinews, thorns having 
been used for needles. 


DEBATERS’ CLUB ANXIOUS 
FOR OPPOSITION 


The Debaters’ Club has not been 


successful in procuring a debate w:th 


arother school but we are not dis- 
In a recent meeting we 
selected ten schools with which we 
would like to get a debate. Our sec- 
retary is busy corresponding | with 
these schools trying to arrange a date 
and subject. 

Our opponents of last year seem to 
be afraid ‘or a little shaky about tack- 
ling us again. They seem to have a 
good memory and remember the re- 
sults of last year and therefore are 
a little slow to put their name on the 
dotted line again this year. 

We hope that out of the ten schools 
that we are in correspondence with 
we will be able to secure at least three 
or four debates. By the next issue of 
THE BABBLER we hope to have some- 
thing definite.—Tant. 


SF 


Laura Jones: “Can you tell me 
where Fifth Avenue is?” 

Little ‘Newsboy: “Well, lady, the 
last time I saw it, it was running to- 
ward Broad Street.” 


Ward (to Miss Renfro) : “Were you 
looking for me?” ; 


-Constance: “No; why?” 
Ward: “Well, most girls are.” 


'“Tyue worth is in being and not in 
seeming.” 


This one characteristic |. 


AFIELD IN MUSICDOM 


Sharpson Flats 


To Select Greatest Living 
Musicians 


Tennesseans, together with all the 
states, are interested in the selection, 
by popular ballot, of the twenty great- 
est living American musicians. 

The voting is being conducted by 
the National Federation of Music 
Clubs through the state federations. 

Mrs. J. D. Hutton, president of the 
Tennessee Federation of Music Clubs, 
of which our Van Hooser Mus:c¢ Club 
igs a part, is in charge of Tennessee’s 
votes. 

The artists selected are to be hon- 


Their awful condition | 


Franko 


cred by bronze tablets in the new 
forty-story, $12,000,000 music and art 
center now being built in New York 
City, known as the Barbizon Plaza 
Art and Music Center, in which there 
wil be an American Music Hall of 
Fame. The memorial tablets will be 
placed in this musical hall of fame. 

Over a million votes are expected 
to be cast throughout the nation and 
in Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
and Porto R'co, where the National 
Federation has music clubs. 

Forty tentative nominations have 
been made by the judges. of the na- 
tional committee in New York, and 
four months will be required to get a 
complete total of votes cast. 

The idea is to honor, while they are 


alive, the artists, conductors, instru- | 


mentalists and others who have made 
very definite contributions to Amer- 
‘ca’s musical history. The tablets 
will stand as permanent reminders <o 
the coming musical generations of the 
art of the musicians selected. 

The names thus far nominated, with 


provisions for blank spaces for other | 


names, are as follows: 


Vocalists: Louise Homer, Geraldine | 


Farrar, Rosa Ponse le, Mary Garden 
(naturalized citizen}, Lawrence Tib- 
bett, John McCormack, Charles Hack- 
ett, Reinald Werrenrath, Maria Cham- 


lee, Richard Bonelli, Richard Crooks, | 


and J. H. Thomas. 

Composers: John Philip Sousa, 
Charics Wakefield Cadman, John 
A’den Carpenter, George Gershwin, 
Deems Taylor, Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
Harry T. Burleigh, W. Frank Harling, 
Walter Damroch, John Adams Hugo, 


'and Patterson. 


Instrumentalists: 
Perey Grainger, 


Albert Spalding, 
Ernest’ Schelling, 


|George Antheil, Harold Bauer, Francis 
—_) i : 
i MacMillan, Olga Samaroff,. Ruth Bre- 


ton, Leopold Godowsky, 

Gradova. 
Conductors: 

Stoessel, 


and. Gitta 


Henry Hadley, AJbert 
Isaac Van Grove, 
Goldman, Howard Hansen, 
Walter Damroch, John Philip Sousa, 
Ernest Schelling, 


}and David Mendoza. 


“American” means either native or 
naturalized. 


There will be five each in. the groups 


of vocalists, composers, instrumental- 
‘ists and conductors. 


Commenting on the idea, one of the 
state presidents said, “The idea of 
voting on these distinguished -Ameri- 
can musicians serves a good purpose 
by c2lling to the public’s attention the 
-act that we actually have so many 
fine and ‘internationally noted musi- 
The atttiudée has been that 


‘cnly the foreign artists were worthy 
of consideration and, in the nomina- 


for the ballot itself, the judges were 


impressed by the fact that there were 


so many, rather than few, American | 


‘musicians alive who had won recogni- 


|tion and are on a par with the finest 
‘in the world. The voting and the at- | 
‘tendant notice given by the press wili | 


serve to bring this fact home to the 
public, and probably will advance the 


interests in and the cause of the young | 


and struggling American artists. it 


is time we acknowledged and accepted 


cur own artists.” 


Now then, Van Hooserites, it is up | 


to us to help select these greatest liv- 
ing American musicians. 


‘o submit one name of a musician for 
each group (one vocalist, one com- 
poser, one instrumentalist, and one 
eonductor). Each club member, 
then, will be expected to submit five 
names in all. Make your selection 
from the names thus far nominated. 
A box will be placed in the lobby of 
the studios to receive your votes. 
Cast them today—do not delay. 


The Tennessee State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association,. of which Mrs. For- 
rest Nixon is president, is again spon- 


| soring an all-state orchestra at Nash- 


ville on Friday evening, April 18, as 
a feature of the annual festival of the 
association. The association has 
again secured the services of Joseph 
E. Maddy, founder and conductor of 
the national high school orchestra, 
and head of the public school music 
department of the University of 
Michigan, at Ann Arbor. 

Mr. Maddy will meet the young mu- 
sicians in Nashville on April 16 and, 
after three days of intensive training, 
will conduct the orchestra on Friday 
evening, April 18. 


Edw:n |! 


Chalmers; Clifton, | 


We want! 
each member (not one to be excused) 


from Miss Margaret Haynes Wright, 
chairman, Johnson City. 


Music for players is to be loaned) 


by the national high school orchestra. 
The program will be as follows: 


. Egmont Overture 
_ Andante Cantabile from First 

Symphony 
. Danse Trepak, from Nutcracker 

Suite 
. Heart Wounds 
. Valse Triste 
. Schubert Suite 


I. Marche. 

II. Am Meer. 

III. Moment Musical. 

IV. Ballet Music from Rosamund. 
Sibelius 
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Don’t forget, readers, that the high 
school quartette contest will also be 
a feature of the annual festival in 
April. This should interest all high 
schools. The selection, made by the 
chairman, is “The Two Roses,” by 
Werner. 

Full information can be had from 
the chairman, Mr. Holland, David 
Lipscomb College, Nashville, Tenn. 


Despite our recent loss, by fire, of 
several of our orchestral instruments, 
the orchestra will reorganize and con- 
tinue as before the holidays. Some 
new instruments have already been 
purchased to replace some of those 
lost, and interest seems good among 
chose interested in instrumental en- 
‘semble work. 


THE RESCUE 


Tschaikowsky| for funds. 


’Twas a cold and snowy evening, 
Darkness was approaching fast, 
A group of half-starved, freezing peo- 

ple 
Struggled to find shelter from the | 
blast. 


‘All was darkness overhead, 

| All was white below, 

No paths appeared to guide them 
On the way that they should go. | 


They vainly scanned the landscape 
For a building or a tree, 

Where from this blinding snowstorm 
Some shelter there might be. 


They walked against the blinding 


; Sore and sad at heart,, 
The wind was cold and strong 
And struck as a fiery dart.. 


Nearer and nearer came the night, 
When dusk would cover all, 

‘They thought that. on some snowy bed. 

| They all must surely fall. 

They were all expecting death 
Ail hoping it was near 

When. on the snowy air was blown 
A bell tap sharp and clear. 


They started as in terror 
Feeling that some foe was near 
And on the air again was heard, 
A bell tap.sharp and clear, 


steel traps. 


storm, | 


‘The travellers started toward the 
place 
From whence they thought it came, 
On the air sharp and clear 
Pealed the bell note once again. 


They started toward the sounding bell 
Which pealed again and again 

Nearer came the bell taps 
And they knew that. they would win. 


‘They bowed their heads and traveled 
on, 

_ Their strength was nearly gone; 

But when they raised their heads 
again 

A mission house there shone. 


The organ pealed a chorale 
As they stumbled through the door; 
In thankfulness they knelt 


To pray, contrite, upon the floor. 
—Morris P. Landiss. 


EXCHANGE 


| We are glad to acknowledge receipt 
| of the following exchanges: 

Central Star, Dickson Central High, 
Dickson, Tenn.—I enjoyed reading 
your papers and the short stories 
published by your students. 

The Sky-Rocket, Henderson, Tenn. 
—You had a well balanced front page. 
I expect to get some more of your 
| Papers soon. 

The Spur, Oklahoma Christian Col- 
lege—Where are ycur jokes? 

Tennessee College Magazine, Tenn. 
College, Murfreesboro, Tenn.—I like 
your cartoons. 


which claim. the grades of many. 
every curve they 


The Bison, Harding College, Morril- 
ton, Ark.—I enjoy your paper. It 
contains many interesting articles, 

The Arrow, Culleoka High School, 
Culleoka, Tenn.—You have an out- 
standing high school paper. The 
Writer’s Workshop adds much to your 
paper. 

The Wizard, Forrest High School, 
Chapel Hill, Tenn.—Your paper con- 
tained a good editorial. 

We are sorry we can not list all 
of those who have sent us papers, but 
due to the recent fire the rest were 


Selection of players will be made | destroyed. Please send us your copies 
from applications, which may be had | in the future and we hope to do better. 


LIPSCOMB DAY BY DAY 
- George H. Trice 


We are all looking forward to a 
greater boys’ dormitory and greater 


Beethoven| D. L. C. now that the campaign for 


funds has begun. The next thing for 


Beethoven | us to do is to get down to real work in 


the matter of writing letters appealing 
All of the boys and the 


“D, L. C. day by day in every way.” - 

The spirit of the boys here in D. L. 
C. is enough to cheer the most broken- 
hearted or heaviest loser. We all lost 
but what is there to be done except 
‘to trust the Lord and his Father’s 
will. You hear continually of school 
spirit and loyalty to the Alma Mater 
_-what better opportunity could a 
group of boys be given to show the 
courage and manhood with which they 
are gifted, than to have the responsi- 
bility which they have in their present 
situation. It doesn’t take much self- 
will to regard rules under guard or 
supervision but what an honor to be 
trusted as we now are, off the cam- 
pus. Again let’s remember, “a finer 
D. L. C. day by day in every way.” 


WHAT WE COMPREHEND 
ABOUT THE WEAKER SEX 


Through the ages gone and those of 
the future, woman always has and al- 
ways will be the joy, affliction and 
amazement of mankind. 

Years of thought on the part of our 
great men and great philosophers 
have failed to solve the mechanism of 
her partly filled dome. Men with 
more degrees than a centigrade ther- 
mometer have failed utterly to solve 
the mystery. They at onee take their 
lives by swallowing a box of tacks or 
something of the like. 

She is a creature that will fall in 


'a dead faint at the sight of a tiny 
/mouse and then move Heaven and hell 
' | (or sell the old cow and calf) to get 


a fur wrap pieced together of hides 
of little animals caught in big, ugly, 
She will weep over the 
sight of a dead canary and then go to 
town and buy the feathers of a bird 
of Paradise, slaughtered by the crazed 
natives of Bobo Island and Hobo-. 
ken, to satisfy the desires of the 
fickle sex. She will lie like a 
surprise witness to a bill collec 
tor, then beat the “rear gear” com- 
pletely off “Little Oscar” or Oswald 
for doing the same thing. She will 
kiss other women in front of the “big 
shots” of the club, then talk about 
them in private. She will tell the 
preacher that she enjoyed his ser- 
mon and then go home and go through 
the “old man’s” pockets to get enough 
to play bridge the next evening. She 
will join in singing “Bride of the 
Lamb” at church and then make her 
old man take her to a cafe, where 
she will put away three lamb chops 
without batting an eye. 


Took my wife to a swell cafe, 
My heart was all a-flutter; 

She ate sixteen lamb chops, 
And then called for another. 


' We figure that when poets went to 
write about women, they overlooked 
quite a few important things.—Ex- 


change. 


JEWELS OP ‘DD.’ L. 


Among the many blessings which 


D. L. C. has this year is a brilliant 
Freshman High Class. 
shines like the jewels in the crown of 
the king of England. 
‘very essential part in the High School 
activities. 


Each member 
They play a 


What would the seniors do 


‘without someone to abuse and east 
their scandal upon? 


But watch the 
freshmen as they struggle along the 
rocky road of High School, infested 
with English and Math. diseases 
At 
are attacked by 
teachers who hurl questions at them 
from behind every desk. Many fall 
by the wayside and turn off on the 
wrong road but finally the survivors 
emerge at the other end as full-grown 
seniors, ready to receive their “sheep- 
skins” as rewards for their four years 
of exposure to the questions and 
exams of hard-boiled. teachers. 

The motto of the Freshmen class is 
“Where the hen scratcheth there will 
be the worm also.” Wherever you see 
them they are as busy as bees in a 
peach orchard on a hot day in June, 
If talent was an alley, the freshmen 
class would be a boulevard. 


FOR THE NEW YEAR 


“Help me to be more true and kind 
from day to day, 
And just a bit more fair in some 
small way, : 
Help me think some kindly thought 
of all the foiks I know, 
And in the presence of distress a 
helpful spirit show. 
And hour by hour, and day by day 
jbe kind. ; 
Help me to share some weary travel- 
er’s load, 
And’ help some wanderer into the 
road, , 

Help me to be forgiving and from 
censure free, 
And be to others what I’d have them 

be to me.” —Anon, 


LADIES’ READY-TO-WEAR AND MILLINERY ; 


OWENSTEIN 


Con 44h Ave. e Deaderick Street. 
EVERYTHING YOUNGMEN WEAR. 


CONSISTENT VALUES AT ALL TIMES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


Fifth Avenue at Church Street 


Allen-Whitfield Paint & Glass Co. 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
PRATT & LAMBERT’S VARNISH AND STAINS 
LOWE BROS. PRODUCTS 
407 CHURCH ST. 


PHONE 6-6211 


ENDICOTT JOHNSON | 
SHOE STORE 
608 Church Street | 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
For FLOWERS Phone 
HARRISON BROS. 
617 Church Street 


Nashville’s Newest Flower Shop 


6-4731 


FALL’S BUSINESS COLLEGE _ |. 


FULLY ACCREDITED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ACCREDITED COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 


Thorough Courses—Strong Faculty—Ideal Quarters 
Modern Equipment 
Eighth at Broad NASHVILLE, TENN. 


THE TEAMS 


David Lipscomb College wishes to introduce to the basket bal! fans of this United 


States of America the boys who compose the Varsity and Freshman teams. 


THE BABBLER 


These boys 


have passed the requirements of the institution and are to compose the two squads during 


the 1930 season. 


FRESHMAN TEAM 


NaMeE PosiTIoN NICKNAME AMBITION 
Reynolds (Capt.)----- Pormere es cols Lae uke ge webew sae To pass a subject 
Kennamercc. os pe.e4 PGtwattiec. oa bie Ralplios lorie To'keep the girls off of him 
Barverc dusussecreat Povwares ou oa TOE es Lue ke tineseeuing wae, To get his face clean 
Prisha eo eiacn Porward.eo.0ie 2 DMM cea aii han cha 4 ikl ees wk Marian Craig 
Bediomiosy woes te (entersa 280 obese Peninee koe To get some shoes large enough 
HGR ose ebook Cet ogee Miss Audry_.To keep the mice out of his peanuts 
Regher- whee wea HE Tres Madi Miele tones cS eet ean eert eee Ue LR To have straight hair 
RRs sok eawo nce CRI a alge Fee er Ne a iali a To have a date 
PIGWENG aia orem ese eT Cds Coane ora POMBO Nat aan ween oe tte To be a Cagle 

VARSITY TEAM 

NAME PosiT1ion NicKNAME AMBITION 
Billingsley (Capt.)..--Guard_--.------- Bayete tems ae aia To find a good referee 
Pantera se os Cet 2s SU A ee a te ale oo To be a ladies’ man 
Murphey 2220... 2Ues Genser ce bu Sees VE SGN &- age ete i ope tae L a To be good looking 
Barbers i3.. sheen Gard 5 jp Papa F AGEs As Soke sew ads *_..To be good once 
A ee a ee Caster oc. so 5ee PAR ee aw ues uo ate To get one tip off 
FOHnnSOna aes Porwara sg see cs 3 a Oe Papacy ee To preach like Brother Pittman, 
Boles Ger 2 ioe Hovweardere ile BOn. cole sees Gos To have a lucky night 
MePherson...-.----- Forward. o20..a45 Bibs Giutiead snes eae nau To miss a crip sho, 
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HIGH SCHOOL PLAYS 
HUME-FOGG AND 
FATHER RYAN 


One of the crowning events of this 
institution before Christmas was the 
basket ball games between the Lips- 
comb High School and two of their 
greatest rivals in the city league. 


General Auto Repairing 
2805 Twelfth Avenue, South 


SEATS FILLING STATION 


_ Joseph : 
Frank & Son 


CHURCH AT FIFTH 


Clothing—F urnishings—Shoes 


SCHUMACHER 


“THE FLATTERER” 
Special Rates to All David Lipscomb Students 


SCHUMACHER STUDIO 


Fifth and Church Phone 6-7311 


Elevator Entrance on Fifth Avenue 


Phone 6-0879, the People That Will Save You Money 


BEESLEY FURNITURE CO. 


FURNITURE, STOVES, RANGES, DRUGGETS, RUGS, BRASS 
BEDS, BED ROOM SUITES 


219 Broadway Nashville. Tenn. 


STAPLE AND FANCY GROCERIES 
Twelfth and Caruthers Avenues Four Phones: 7-3161 


“We Deliver the Goods” 


J. W. OWEN & CO. 


FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 


ENTERPRISE 


Stoves and Ranges Have Been the Choice of the Southern Home 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 
MADE IN NASHVILLE. BY 


PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG. CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Subscribe for 


THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Religious Journal Devoted to the Propagation 
of Primitive Christianity 


110 Seventh Ave., N. NASHVILLE, TENN. 


ON THE SQUAR 


(MEN'S »° BOYS’ OUTFITTERS 
QUALITY WEARING APPAREL AT LOWER PRICE 


If you want First-Class Meat you can rest assured that 
we have it—Phone us when you want it again. 


ALEX WARNER & SON 


Phone 6-7313 


| Castner-Knott 
Dry Goods Company 
Complete Assortment 


ADLER COLLEGIAN CLOTHES NEW DRESSES 
For College Men For College Women 


DELIGHTFULLY VARIED IN STYLE 


- McQUIDDY PRINTING CO. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SPECIALISTS 


A Complete Annual and Catalog Service 
110 Seventh Avenue, North Nashville, Tenn. 


These rivals were none other than the 
Blue Devils of Hume-Fogg and the 
Purple Panthers of Father Ryan. 

The man who wrote the song “After 
Our Laughter Came Tears,” must 
have had these two games or two 
similar ones in his mind because Lips- 
comb was defeated in both events. 
The Lipscomb boys played fine basket 
ball in both games. Their passing 
was fine and the floor work was very 
good but the goal shooting was very 
much below par. Both teams pulled a 
five-man defense that seemed as hard 
to penetrate as the rock of Gibraltar. 
They played a steady five-man zone 
defense that was very, yea exceeding- 
ly, troublesome, 

Hume-Fogg, although they had just 
started training, showed excellent 
form for such an early game. They 
had a real player in Kendal Cram, 
brother of Donald Cram, captain of 


the Vanderbilt basket ball team. Cram, | hits j ‘ 
|cummication so his ferocity was soon | 


although a very small boy, was a good 
dribbler and very accurate shot. Cap- 
tain Roy Jordan and Clifford were 
best for D. L. C. The final score was 
Hume-Fogg 13, D. L. C. 8. 

Father Ryan High had better team 
work than D. L. C. and were more 


accurate in their shots. The standing 
guard, Jay Sullivan, was not only a 


monster on the defense but he also |. 


was able to find the basket both at 
long and short range. The Lipscomb 
boys played some very fine basket ball 
and the sportsmanship on their part 
was the very best. Although the final 
ceore was 19 for Ryan High:and 7 


for Lipscomb, the boys showed 


{/throughout the entire game that de- 
|| gree of good sportsmanship that char- 


acterizes our institution. 
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SENIOR COLLEGE AND HIGH 
SCHOOL PLAY A LITTLE 
GAME OF BALL 


The first game on the Lipscomb 
basket ball “battlefield” was waged be- 
tween the senior college Republicans 
and the high school Democrats and, 
like the presidential race, the Repub- 
licans won an overwhelming victory. 
The game started with a- shrill 
sereech from the referee’s whistle and 
a loud thumping noise made by San- 
ders’ feet as he walked back and forth 
getting in tune for the inevitable fray. 
The ball goes up and Greenfield un- 
expectedly finds himself in possession 
of the ball, but gets rid of it as quick- 
ly as possible. Jordan usurps it and 
makes a romantic-pose before shooting 
but. misses the whole backboard. 
Graves retrieves the ball and Jordan 
takes another shot, this time forget- 
ting the ladies and caps two points. 

The ball is again tossed between the 
two vicious looking centers and the 
battle continues. This time Boles ac- 
cidently gets the ball while trying to 
avoid the rush and after shaking the 
whole opposing team off his back, he 
cakes a casual shot, but misses and 
makes a violent protest that the basket 
|moved. He was threatened with ex- 


exterminated. Meantime Harless kid- 
naps the inflated apple and makes a 
goal while Sanders ‘s snapping at a 
passing fly. Sanders declares the goal 
unconstitutional on the grounds that 
he was not there to represent his team 
when the transaction took place. He 


half ends with a few more hard-earned 
seores for each side. During the in- 
termission Brother Walker pokes his 
head over the balcony and wants to 
know what is going on below so he can 
tell Miss Cecil. 

Both teams come back with gnash- 
ing teeth and unrelenting pugnacity. 
Barber takes Boles’ place as forward 
and emerges from the group of spec- 
tators, displaying. many graceful 
movements. After introducing him- 
self to the referee he cruises around 
among his malicious looking adversa- 
ries to show his audacity. Clifford 
makes the next goal and pauses long 
enough to solicit an approving smile 
from his “weakness,” Jeanetia John- 
son. McPherson gets rash and makes 


‘|a whole covey of goals while the other 


team was wondering how they would 
celebrate the victory over the seniors. 


The seniors won by a score of 45 to | 
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LIPSCOMB FRESHMEN 
LOSE TO WSM 


WSM nosed out Lipscomb College 
Frosh 31 to 26 in a whirlwind finish 
Tuesday evening, January: 7, at the 
Y.M.C.A.. Reynolds and  Reggs 
played best for D. L. C. while Nu- 


|gent and Swindell played outstanding 


for the winners. 
D. L. C. (26) WSM (31) 
Kennamer (9) ...F....0. Nugent (7) 


meynoida (13). 2. oi ki Anderson 
Bedford (4) ..... Bias eae wh be, Gibbs 
ct ee 6 Sa ee G.....Swindell (3) 
Regge (4)-0. 005 eG Tarris (3) 


Subs.: WSM, J. Nugent; D. L. C.: 
Holcomb (13), Flowers, Trice. Ref- 
eree, Hudson. 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE 


Temperature of boiling water is 218 
degrees; temperature of steam is 212 
Why does steam burn hurt 
more than boiling water burn? Live 
steam contains more heat energy than 
an equal quantity of boiling water, 
even though they are both of the same 
temperature. This is because of the 
latent heat of the steam, which is the 
amount of heat required to vapor. 
For that reason steam produces a 


more severe burn than does boiling 
water. 


is soon brought under control and the 
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A DAY LOST AT SEA 


Many lives have been lost at sea. 
Many gems that were once sparkling 
jewels lie buried deep in ocean cav- 
erns, never to glisten again in the 
sunlight. Many ships with valuable 
cargoes have sunk, entailing irrepar- 
able loss. 

But it gives one a “creepy” feeling 
to lose a day of the week—not while 
suffering from amnesia, not while de- 
lirious from fever, but while fully 
awake, with open eyes, with no chance 
to avert the loss. Probably the “Big 
Six” who smelled the smoke, leaped 
to safety, and saw Lindsay Hall licked 
by the flames, can tell how it feels. 

The circumstances were these: We 
left San Francisco with a total of 372 
passengers, 60 first-class, 44 second- 
class, and 268 third-class. The first 
were “saloon” passengers; the second, 
“cabin,” and the third, “steerage.” 
Among the third-class passengers 
there was an interesting group of Boy 
Scouts, about 30 or 85 in number, 
mostly American Japanese boys, with 
a Caucasian American scout master 
and a physician in charge of the 
Scouts’ health. These boys were full 
of life, and made the voyage more in- 
teresting. Although for the most part 
they were Japanese by race, they were 
American by habit and inclination, 

speaking better English than Jap- 

anese. Nor were they likely to become 
so enamored of their old ancestral 
people and customs and country as to 
be weaned away from Americanism. 

The company of Scouts, with proper 
ceremony, one day on board the ves- 

sel made the captain of the steamer 

an honorary member. At Honolulu 
they were shown ample courtesy, and 
when the ship landed at Yokohama 
there were scouts of Japan ready to 
greet them with open arms and wel. 
come them to the land of the rising 
sun, for they had gone to tour the 
country whence their parents came. 
The most of the BABBLER’S readers 
are unacquainted with ocean travel 
and, therefore, it might be of interest 
to inform them of the way the pas- 
sengers pass the time. You can 
imagine that the crew has plenty to 
do, so the question of whiling away the 
time during an ocean voyage belongs 
to the passengers only. Music and 
reading rooms furnish suitable em- 
ployment for some. Indoor games, 
such as checkers, Mah-jong and chess, 


and deck games, such as quoits, deck 


golf and deck billiards, furnish di- 
version for others. 

With all the water around, a can- 
vased place on deck is prepared for 
swimming. (The authorities deem it 
unsafe to indulge in open ocean swim- 
ming during voyage.) At night (oc- 
casionally) moving pictures on deck 
attract old and young, for such reels 
as “Newly-Weds,” “Ike and Mike,” 
and “Andy Gump,” as well as news 
reels, find their way to the sea as 
well as to land. 

While the news from the news ree] 
may not be fresh news, there is a way 
to get fresh news. Every day there is 
a bulletin published in both Japanese 
and English, containing sport news, 
world news, both American and for- 
eign. Of course, these flashes come 
over wireless. This wireless station 
also sends messages to the approach- 
ing port. 

An interesting amusement feature 
on our voyage was a program known 
as the Stewards’ Vaudeville. This 
program, consisting of an overture, 
trio upon Japanese bamboo flutes; a 
comedy with five characters, entitled 
“Picking Up the Son-in-Law”; jug- 
gleries by Tenkai, probably the best 
juggler on the Pacific; the fisherman’s 
dance, and other features, was staged 
on Deck C by the stewards of the ves- 
sel. There was an improvised stage 
with two front approaches, appro- 
priate scenery, and stage fixtures. At 
the bottom of the printed program 
was the following comical note. “P. S. 
Taxis and motorboats are free to any 
points within five miles radius of the 
Siberia Maru Theatre. Beware of 
pickpockets and_ hold-ups. Good- 
night.” 

A considerable amount of talent was 
exhibited in this vaudeville. The 
women’s parts were taken by men. 

One of the Sundays during the trip 
furnished a variety of activities. 
Early in the morning mass was had 
for the benefit of Catholic worshipers. 
About 10 a.m. was the time set for 
fire and lifeboat drill. Boats were 
partly lowered. All passengers are 
supposed to appear with life-preserv- 
ers on, at their respectively assigned 
lifeboats at these weekly drills. At 
10:30 preaching was had by a Jap- 
anese Reform Church minister for the 
benefit of the Japanese. At 11 o’clock 
services for Americans, and others 
who wished to come, were held in the 
first-class dining hall, the writer, on: 
this occasion, making a talk on 1 Cor. 
2: 2. While few attended the re- 
ligious services, practically ajl—it is 
presumable that enough of the crew 
remained at their post to man the ves- 
sel—assembled to witness an exhibi- 
tion of the renowned Japanese wrest- 


It proved to be an exhibition of phe- 
nomenal strength, agility, dexterity; 
and calm, stoical 
climax of the thrill was reached when 
the knife, and then the sword, were 


endurance, The 


used. As quickly and dexterously as 
the sharp weapons were thrust toward 
the antagonist, just so quickly and 
dexterously did he dodge and escape 
the thrust. 

I will leave the reader to muse 
upon the contrast between the little 
interest taken in the religious services 
of that Lord’s day and the eager en- 
thusiasm manifested at the contest 
involving physical prowess. 

Well, well, I started out to tell you 
of a day lost. Maybe you will con- 
clude that the Sunday I have just de- 
scribed was the lost day. But it 
wasn’t. It was the day before Sun- 
day, June 30, 1929, that we lost. If 
you do not consider a portion of a day 
lost in reading this article, I shall 


of the lost day. ; 
S. P. PITTMAN. 


SENIOR BASKET BALL 
TEAM GOES TO 
MURFREESBORO 


Plays Home Journal 


On Monday evening, December 31, 
the David Lipscomb College basket ball 
team journeyed away down into the 
heart of Rutherford County to engage 
the strong Home Journal outfit of 
Murfreesboro. The trip was the sec- 
ond ‘of two of the greatest disasters in 
all of David Lipscomb College history. 
The first was the complete destruction 
of Lindsay Hall by fire; the second 
was the final score of that basket ball 
game. 

The boys met at school, Monday 
afternoon at 4 p.m., to make the start. 
Several automobiles were loaded with 
the young athletes, so full of enthusi- 
asm and fruit cake. One certain Ford 
coupe, containing “Cowboy” Jones, 
“Red” Glenn and several others, tried 
to show the other boys the way, but in 
so doing they got lost and were late. 

The game was staged at Rockvale, 
about ten miles east of Murfreesboro. 
After asking about every inhabitant 
of Murfreesboro, both black and white, 
the way, the team hit the right trail 
and the chase was on. We found Rock- 
vale to be a very pretty place—at 
night. It was composed of one store, 
one shop and a nice up-to-date high 
school building. The gym was con- 
structed from rough pine and heated 
with two large stoves. The lights 
were exceptionally good, except when 
one of the spark plugs of the engine 
that produced the electricity failed to 
function at the proper time. 

The place was crowded with the 
nearby residents of Rockvale. The 
thing that impressed the writer most 
was the fact that the girls and other 
older flappers sat in one section to 
themselves, and the boys and shieks 
sat in another section to themselves. 
Now, would not that be strange here at 
David Lipscomb College, where close 
communion is such a prevailing fac- 
tor? 

The Lipscomb team was the first to 
come upon the floor, being led by our 
beloved little captain, “Bob Billings- 
ley.” The Home Journal squad came 
out next. They were a husky bunch, 
having on their team several of the ex- 
State Normal stars. After a brief 
warming-up period the teams took 
their places and the game was on. 

From the start the game was as 
tight as a Scotchman’s pocketbook. 
First one team would score and then 
the other. Somehow the Home Journal 
outfit always seemed to keep the lead. 
In the last quarter the Rutherford 
County boys started freezing the ball. 
This opened up the defense of the 
College boys and the score became 
more and more against Lipscomb until 
the end of the game. 

There was some dissatisfaction with 
the “officiating minister,” and this hin- 
dered the play of the Lipscomb boys 
greatly in the last few minutes, or, 
we might say, in the last half. 

Bass shone most brightly for the 
winners. Billingsley and Sanders 
piayed a good defensive game for 
David Lipscomb College. 


KENTUCKY CLUB 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


The Kentucky Club met in the old 
library and elected officers for the 
winter quarter, . 

The officers elected were as follows: 
Bennetts Bedford ......... President 
Clyde Fulmer ........ Vice-President 
Jessie Shearer ..Secretary-Treasurer 
Huston Prather....Sergeant-at-Arms 
Edward Rector 
Esther Dinsmore, Clyde Fulmer, 

Jessie Shearer. Program Committee 
Mary Lee Riley ....Babbler Reporter 


James Rogers still carries a mark 
of the burning of the dormitory. His 
mustache was singed and has _ not 
zrown back again. 


Brother Stroop: “You had better 
watch your steps in my classroom.” 


ling match, known as “Jujutsu.” 
Eight young men, students of Was- 

seda University, Tokio, who had been 

touring the United States, joined us at 


Honolulu, and these young men, in|dreams—you have to go to sleep to | 


pairs, wrestled upon the padded floor. 


Kennamer: “Why? Are the planks’ 
loose?” 


— 


Some classes in college are just like 


enjoy them. 


THE BABBLER 


McPHERSON ELECTED 
PRESIDENT, HOLLIS 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
(Continued from page 1) 
and an enthusiastic member of the 

Tennessee Club. 
Other officers elected were: 
Frank Hollis—Vice-President. 
Sadie Lunsden—Secretary. 
Jennie Hill—Assistant Secretary. 
Joe Cook Vandyke—Critic. 
Raymond Walker, Antony Emmons 
—Sergeants-at-Arms. 
Pattie B. Maughon—Reporter. 
Leslie Riggs, Louise Cecil, Joe Hal- 
laday—Program Committee. 
_ The Tennessee Club is one of the 
most wide awake clubs on the campus. 
We have had splendid programs in the 
past quarter and plan to have better 
ones in:the future. We give all Ten- 
nesseans in school a hearty invitation 
to become members of our club. 


endeavor to write again and tell you). 


WHAT IS GOOD? 


“What is the real good?” 
I asked in musing mood. 

Order, said the law court; 
Knowledge, said the school; 

Truth, said the wise man; 
Pleasure, said the fool; 

Love, said the maiden; 
Beauty, said the page; 

Freedom, said the dreamer; 
Home, said the sage; 

Fame, said the soldiers; 
Equity, the seer. 

Spoke my heart feel sadly, 
“The answer is not here.” 

Then within my bosom 
Softly this I heard, 

“Each heart holds this secret, 
Kindness is the word.” 


KENTUCKIANS ENTER 
SECOND QUARTER WITH 
RENEWED ENTHUSIASM 


Well, well! Here are the Kentuck- 
ians back at David Lipscomb College, 
after enjoying a grand vacation in the 
blue grass of old Kentucky. 

Come on, Kentucky; let’s go to work 
and excel all the rest. We can do it. 
Kentucky is above Tennessee, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi on the map; 
let’s make it above them in every way. 

Dynamite comes in small packages, 
so watch the Kentucky Club go off and 
keep going with a bang, bang, bang! 


JOKES 


Clyde Fulmer: 
with the blue jersey on and guarding 
so good? Well, he’ll be our best man 
within a month.” 

Esther: “Oh, Clyde, come let us tell 
father.” 


Charles Elder: 
bother you.” 

Elberta: “No; talk as much as you 
please.” 


“Does the wind 


Compton: “This is one of my best 
pictures. It is very realistic.” 

Prentice: “Yes, but the people are 
not at. work.” 

Compton: “I know. That’s the real- 
ism.” 


Miss Tatum: “Why cut the sleeves 
out of your coat?” 

Miss Barfield: “Well, so I would not 
have to put my books down when I 
put it on.” 


The other day several girls were 
together in Bernice Cagle’s room. 
They were discussing their ages as 
usual. Someone asked the day of the 
month, 

Elberta: “It is the third day of 
January.” . 

Bernice: “Oh, I must wash my 
hands.” 


Overturff: “When that man speaks 
a whole nation listens.” 

Richardson: “Eh! He must be very 
important.” 

Overturff: “He is only a radio an- 
nouncer.”’ 


Bedford: ‘Was Joan of Are shot?” 
Moore: “No; she was burned to 
death.” 


Bedford: “I thought so, too; but 
here it says that she was canonized.” 


David Fry: “Doc, I’se been bit by 
a dog.” 

Doctor: “Well, well, was he a rabid 
dog.” 


CURRENT EVENTS 


By Hubert Barber 


Condry Compton bemoans the loss, 
in our recent fire, of the old family 
toothbrush, which he was permitted 
to use while in school here. 


While scratching in the ashes of 
the dormitory, Brother Walker found 
the remains of his calculus book, a 
few hard problems that even the fire 
couldn’t decompose. 


George Trice calls Marian Craig his 


little almond bar—sweet but nutty. — 


‘ 


The inhabitants of the “White 
House” ¢all themselves Senators. Let’s 
hope they don’t make the records that 
most modern senators do. 


Ruth Foresee wishes to thank the 
public for their sympathy for Wert 
Sanders during his distress over his 
loss in the fire. 


While foraging in the ashes, Ches- 
ter Hunnicutt discovered some glit- 
tering particles of glass. After care- 
ful examination he found that they 
were the beads with which he had 
decorated Josephine Carlton’s picture. 


When Audry Holcomb returned 
home after getting his monthly shoe 
shine, he was very much dismayed to 


|find that he had on his roommate’s 


shoes. 


Mildred Cox reports that she was a 
day late getting home Christmas since 
the woodpeckers had eaten up the de- 


“See that fellow | 


pot and she passed on through her 
home town without knowing it. 


The so-called “House of Knowl- 
edge’”’ resembles Noah’s Ark somewhat 
in appearance, and still more so when 
it begins to reel and rock, caused from 
disputes within as to whose time it is 
to sweep the floor. 


Ira Benson is thinking very seri- 
ously of abolishing the dirt from his 
feet. 


J. C. Murphy spent last Friday 
afternoon looking for the intersection 


of Broad and Commerce Streets and 
Fifth Avenue. 


Klingman Prentice was the guest of 
honor at a meeting of the “Clam Dig- 


Christmas night. 


Ruth Shearer says she quit her fel- 
low back home because he just 
couldn’t write letters which she was 
proud to read to the girls. 


KEEP A-SMILIN’ 


Jennie Hill 


Why frown when everything is 
dreary? 

You just smile and see if things will 
change. 


When you’re feelin’ little blue and 
sorta weary, 
Try and smile, a pleasant face ar- 
range. . 
Keep a smilin’ all the while ’n’ 
Make folks glad. 


If the friend in whom you highly 
trusted 


Is as false and ill-befitted as the 

rest; 
If your clothes are thin, don’t get 

disgusted, 

Just you smile and work and God’ll 
do the best. 

Keep a smilin’ all the while ’n’ 

Make folks glad. 


If you cannot make the best connec- 
tions, 
If you fail to do the things you’ve 
planned, 
Just forget objections and rejections, 
Just you smile ’n’ ’twill a smile de- 
mand. 
Keep a smilin’ all the while ’n’ 
Make folks glad. 


If you feel just like a wornout uke, 

Strings all broken ’n’ sorta outa’ 
tune, 

Just you smile at every harsh rebuke, 

Smile as ’twere a sunny day in June. 


Keep a smilin’ all the while ’n’ 
Make folks glad. 


You just smile at those who meet you 
frownin’, 
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WHY CAN’T— Hardin Greenfield be Hardin Blue- 
field. 
Ruth Forsee be Ruth Afterocean, 
Hubert Barber be Hubert Dentist. 
Edna McKnight be Edna McDay. 


Bob Neil be Bow Bow. 


Mae King be June Queen. 
Lewis Akin be Lewis Pain. 
Effie Mae Barfield be Effie Mae Rod- 


meadow, 
Raymond Towery be Raymond Ruth Hyde be Ruth Skin, | 
Steeplery. Morris Landiss be Morris Oceaniss. 
Margaret Meadows be Margaret Faye Melton be Fay Thawing. 
Pastures. Russel McKissack be Russel Me- 
Jewell Ward be Gem Ward. Hugack. 
Kitty Coop be Catty Cage. Mildred Province be Mildred Dis- 
trict. 


Rufus Underwood be Rufus Over- 


forrest. David Fry be David Stew. 
Sallie Mae Warren be Sallie Mae| [tin Lane be Erin Alley. 
Battleren. Bill Graves be Bill Mounds. 


Brother Rainey be Brother Snowy. 
Brother Boles be Brother Timids. 

Brother Cuff be Brother Collar. 

Brother Darnell be Brother Patchell, 

Brother Boyce be Brother Girlce. 

Brother Hamrick be Brother Bacon- 
rick, 


Miss Crabtree be Miss Oysterbush. 
JUNIOR HIGH NEWS 


The Juniors met in their regular 
session January 10, 
An interesting program was given: 


Wesley Flowers be Wesley Weeds. 

Jessie Shearer be Jessie Cutter. 

Raymond Walker be Raymond Run- 
ner. 

Mable Southall be Mable Northnone. 

Leon Burns be Leon Scorches. 

Imogene Brown be Imogene Blue. 

Chester Hunnicutt be Chester Su- 
gartear. 

Mae Applegate be Mae Peachdoor., 

C. L. Overturf be C. L. Undersod. 


Marguerite Young be Marguerite 
Old. 


They can’t keep a frownin’ still. 
Play ’tis fall, the leaves are brown ’n’ 
Floating gently downward to the 
rill. ' 
Keep a smilin’ all the while ’n’ 
Make folks glad, 


David: “No, sir; he was just a plain 
old bird dog.” . 


Olgia: “Oh! Look at the poor old 
man all bent over with the rheuma- 
tism.” 

Fred: “Rheumatism, my foot! - It’s 
Marvin Powell coming back from a 


ity ‘ 
ride in a rumble seat.” you work and always do the ‘right 


thing, 
Sacrifice and help others, too, 
Bye and bye it will a reward bring 
To a patient, waiting and deserving 
you. 
Keep a smilin’ all the while ’n’ 
Make folks glad. 


Mary: “Well, it’s a bad day for the 
race.” 


Rachel: “What race?” 
Mary: “The colored race.” 


Brother Cuff: “Iceland is just about |. 
as large as Siam.” . 

Baird (taking notes on lecture) 
writes: “Iceland is just about as large 
as Brother Cuff.” . 


A Relief 


If we were to remember everything 
we read and hear, why, there would be 
an explosion, 


Leonard Johnson be Leonard James- 
daughter, 
_ Esther Dinsmore be Esther Cave- 
less. 


James Richardson be James Poor- 
ardson. 


Perkie Bragg be Perkie Boast. 
William Sanders be William Gravel- 
ers, 


Kthel Overstreet be Ethel Under- 
avenue, 

James Gray be James Green. 
Sallie Whiteside be Sallie Pinkfront. 
Charles Elder be Charles Younger. 
Nancy Motlow be Nancy Mothigh. 
Thomas Glenn be Thomas Valley. 
Iras Mae Branch be Iras Mae River. 
Joe Holladay be Joe Worknight. 


Georgia Davis be Alabama Davis. - 


Joe Cook Van Dyke be Joe Cook 
Van Levee. 


Jennie Hill be Jennie Mountain. 


Song—Thomas Burkett. 

Devotional—Jere Williams. 

Solo—David Bobo. 

Origin of Hallowe’en— Mary Apple- 
gate. 

Query Box—Helen Brown. 

Reading—Virginia Gilbert. 

Music—Edwin Gleaves. 

Jokes—Jack Draper. 

Critie’s report—Critic. 

The Junior High of 1929-30 has 
many talented members. Junior High 
Class has one of the best debating 
teams in high school. 

The Juniors are not only noted for 
their literary work but for their ath- 
letics also. Especially this time of the 
year several of our members are star- 
ring in basket ball—Editor—L. C. 


_ Some of our students are not street 
cleaners, but they. know .the latest 
dirt. 


Vou. X 


MEMBER OF JUNIOR | 
CLASS PREACHES HERE 
FOURTH SUNDAY 


Raymond Walker of McMinnville Fills Pulpit Morning and 


Evening — Preaches on 


‘“Tongue”’ and ‘Sowing 


and Reaping’”’ 


The sermon Sunday morning was 
on “The Tongue.” If a man can 
bridle his tongue he is able to control 
the whole body. Christ is the only one 
who ever lived and never offended in 
word or deed. The tongue is like the 
rudder of a ship, but there are only 
two directions possible to which it can 
guide one. In it is a world of iniquity 
and deadly poison which no one can 
tame. It sets on fire, and is in turn 
set on fire of hell. We should be slow 
to speak and slow to wrath. Lying 
lips are an abomination to the Lord. 
Ananias and Saphira were cursed of 
God for lying. Jacob lied to Isaac 
and he had to flee from his brother, 
was deceived by his father-in-law, and 
finally by his own sons. 

The sins committed in the past 
should not be remembered against one 
who has forsaken those things and 
obeyed the gospel of Christ. A child 
idealizes his parents and gossip about 
them may destroy his ideal concep- 
tion. Any sin concerns only the sin- 
ner, those immediately affected there- 
by, the ones God has designated to 
administer correction, and God him- 
self, 
God and curses his fellowman. To 
think evil is one sin, to speak evil 
adds another to it. We will be judged 
by our words and by them justified or 
condemned. 

The evening sermon was on _ the 
reading from Gal. 6: 1-10. In the 
vegetable kingdom man reaps what he 
sows. So it is in the spiritual realm. 
When God prepared Eden and placed 
man therein He gave him only one 
law—and man broke that law. ‘The 
result was the first curse on the 
human race. Man must now live by 
the sweat of his face. Cain, the first 
murderer, was cursed for that sin and 
made a vagabond and a wanderer on 
the faee of the earth. Rebecca, and 
Jacob deceived Isaac and reaped sor- 
row and deception all the days of their 
lives. 

The New Testament tells of the 
rich man who reaped punishment for 
the life of wickedness and pleasure, 
while Lazarus reaped a reward for 
his life of suffering. 

God’s curse rests upon the man or 
angel who shall preach any false doc- 


(Continued on page 2) 


BAND REVIVED AFTER FIRE 


- Boys Buy New Instruments—New 
Student With Saxophone 


Although still badly crippled by lack 
of instruments the band has almost 
recuperated since it was damaged by 
the fire. By chance some of the in- 
struments were carried home for the 
holidays and saved, but two trombones, 
two cornets, two clarinets, drum, bari- 
tone horn were burned. Ralph Ken- 
namer has replaced the drum, and 
Hubert Barber has another cornet, so 
with the help of a new saxophone 
player, F. O. McGehee, a new student 
from Arkansas, the band is ready to 
continue its melodious 
Moorer has bought a new monocle to 
make himself look like a real director 
and issued orders for everyone to as- 
semble, armed with his instrument 
ready for a sham practice. The band 
has added much to the spirit and en- 
thusiasm of our ball games and every- 
one has been anxiously looking for- 
ward to its “second coming.” Stu- 
dents, we are still here and ready to 
do our part to help our ball teams. 


E GIRLS SAY : 
THE IYRTLE CARL HAS 
A NEW SAXAPHONE 


Every girl in the dormitory gets the 
full benefit of Miss Myrtle Carl’s new 
saxaphone. She practices daily, which. 
is enjoyed by all who hear her. 


Ii’s easy enough to look pleasant 
When you are feeling ftxp, 

But the girl worth while 

Is the girl who can smile 
With a blister on her lip. 


Bro. Freed: “What is a cannibal?” 
David Neil: “T don’t know.” 


Bro. Freed: “Well, what would you | you?” 


be if you ate your mother and father?” 


+ ” 
David: “An orphan, sir. 


With the tongue man blesses. 


work. Sam] 


SENIORS WIN FIRST HALF 
OF SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LEA ow Ee 


Boles High Scorer—-Same Sched- 
ule for Second Half 


The Senior basket ball team won the 
first half of the Y.M.C.A. Sunday 
School League Tuesday, January 21, 
19380, by defeating the Go-Getters of 
Edgefield, by a score of 36 to 12. 

In winning this half-way champion- 
ship, Lipscomb defeated Lockland, 
Woodland, G. F. C., West End, First 
Lutheran, Eastland and Edgefield. 

Leo Boles: was the high scorer of 
the league with about 40 points to 
spare. 

The second half starts January 28. 
The same schedule is to be played. 


JUNIORS TO GIVE OPEN 
PROGRAM IN HONOR 
OF SENIORS 


Interesting Program Planned—Re- 
freshments to be Served 


The biggest blow-out of the season 
is planned for Friday night, January 
31. In order to make the program 
better and more interesting some of 
the Seniors and third-year students 
have been invited to take part in the 
program. One of the main features 
will be the Tawassa orchestra. The 
program will be composed mainly of 
vocal and instrumental solos. Humor- 
ous speeches and Southern dialogues 


Bn ite 
zUe 


freshments will be served and this 
should prove a great inducement to 
those who have not been attending 
the recent meetings. This is just a 
sample of what the juniors have in 
store for the Seniors before school is 
out, 

The Juniors are using every effort 
to help the Seniors raise money for 


the new dormitory. 


PLE VE + eis 


WORKERS ENLIST WITH 
SENIORS IN MOVEMENT 
FOR ROOM IN NEW DOR- 
MITORY 


The. Workers’ Club is one of the 
|}most active and enthusiastic clubs in 
school. .The name signifies that. All 
the work done on the campus and in 
the buildings is done by this indus- 
trious group of students. It is com- 
posed of students from practically all 
| states represented in D. L. C. and for 
that reason they always have plenty 
of variety in their programs. Among 
the many good things they have of- 
fered to help work for, is the room 
in our new dormitory, sponsored by 
the seniors. Seniors, the Workers are 
behind you with all the force they can 


muster and borrow, ‘United we 
stand.” 
SENIOR CLASS WORKING 


FOR NEW DORMITORY 
All Buy Backlogs 


The Senior Class held a short busi- 
ness meeting.on the evening of Jan- 
uary 17th, and it was announced that 
we had subscribed 100 per cent for 
the 1930 Backlog. 

The class has also signed pledges 
amounting to over six hundred dollars 
toward a room in the new dormitory, 
‘most of its members having made 
pledges, and we are going to do our 

| best in this undertaking. 


SOPHOMORES HAVE 
NEW MEMBERS 


The Sephomores were glad to wel- 
come two new members, Miss Char- 
line Hanson and Mr. Eugene Boyce. 
|My. William Graves, who was with 


‘us in the Freshman class last year, 


has returned. We sincerely hope these 
three will find their work and associa- 
tions with us enjoyable. 


McPherson: “How long will the 
next train be?” 
Porter: “Engine and six cars.” 
McPherson: “You are smart, aren’t 
Porter: “No, sir. Smart’s gone 
home for his dirmer?” 


DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, JANUARY 31, 1930 


‘FRED SCOTT WINS MEDAL IN FOUNDER’S DAY 
ORATORICAL CONTEST 


Large Crowd Present, While Many Listen in Over WLAC— 
Mrs. Hall Calhoun, Judge Noble, J. E. Acuff, Judges— 
Brother Boles Introduces Speakers 


“Sam Davis,” Subject of Scott’s Oratioa—William Sanders, Julian Showalter, 


Anthony Emmons, Raymond Walker, C. L. Overturf, Other Speakers 
on Program—College Quartet Sings—Many Telegrams Received 


David Lipscomb College students, 
Nashville friends, and a host of radio 
friends were delighted with the 
Founder’s Day Oratorical Contest 
held in Central Church of Christ on 
Monday night, January 27. 

The speakers were judged on deliv- 
ery and composition by three compe- 
tent judges—Mrs. Hall Calhoun, Judge 


Noble, and J. E. Acuff. President H. 
Leo Boles presided and introduced the 
orators, who were as follows: 

Fred Scott, of Nashville, Tenn., 
winner of the contest, whose oration, 
“Sam Davis,” which was a vivid pic- 
ture of the Life of Sam Davis, his 
noble characteristics, heroic life on 
the battlefield, and his death, was 
clearly and forcefully presented. 

William Sanders, Cornersville, Tenn. 
The oration of Sanders was, “Chris- 
tian Education.” In this oration the 
importance of clean morals and a 
good character was stressed, and the 
work of David Lipscomb College was 
held before the minds of the. auditors 
as an example. 


THE PROPOSED “ALUMNI 
HALL” AT D. L. C. 


The Alumni of David Lipscomb 
College everywhere have read, with 
profound regret, of the destruction 
by fire of “Lindsay Hall” on the night 
of December 24. This unfortunate 


peculiarlv dear to us_ all, 
after all, it may prove to be a blessing 


Lipscomb College. 
Plans to build a new dormitory are 
well under way. It is the purpose of 


000.00 for this new building. Many 
liberal gifts have already been re- 
ceived. It has been suggested that 
the Alumni Association raise enough 
money to build and furnish the Re- 
ception Hall for the new dormitory. 
This will be called “Alumni Hall.” A 
roster containing the names of all the 
donors. will be placed in the hall. It 
will take $2,000.00 to build and fur- 
nish “Alumni Hall.” This is a fine 


suggestion, and will doubtless meet 
with the approval of every member 
of the Alumni Association. 

It is urged that every member give 
promptly and liberally. Where it is 
not possible to pay in cash, pledges 
will be acceptable. Send all contribu- 
tions either to Mrs. R. P. Cuff, David 
Lipscomb College, Nashville, Tenn., 
or to B. C. Goodpasture, 1198 Clifton 
Road, N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

This is a preliminary statement. 
This journal will carry, from time to 
time, news of the progress of the 
Alumni drive for “Alumni Hall.” 

B. C. GOODPASTURE, President, 
D. L. C. Alumni Association. 


SAUSAGE HALL 
CHANGED NAME TO 
FILLING STATION 


Occupants Call Themselves 
“Kitchen Police’? — 
Showalter, Pres. 


The sixteen inhabitants of the form- 
erly known “Sausage Hall,” after sev- 
eral attempts to find a name for their 
home decided on “The Filling Sta- 
tion.” We will be called “Kitchen 
Police,” so boys watch your step or 
you may come up with a knot on your 
head. 

In a recent meeting Julian E. 
Showalter, of Virginia, was elected 
president. The following are the 
members of the “Filling Station”: 
Jeff Brigham, Carl Holt, Dan Harless, 
Harold Barber, Jack Draper, Charles 
Elder, William Sanders, Raymond 
Walker, E. C; Barler, O. P. Baird, 
Julian Showalter, Anthony Emmons, 
Hollis Logan, P. F. Logan, Joe Hol- 
laday, and Wilson Holladay. Bro. 
Percy Walker is general escort. 

We think we have a real group of 
boys—“if you please’—the best of 
D. L. C. Four of the Founders’ day 
orators are residents of “The Filling 
Station.” | 


Prather: “Do you love me Sarah?” 
Sarah: “Yes, and you, too.” 


fire has removed an “old landmark” | 
And _ vet. 


in that it will mean a greater David | 


the Board of Trustees to raise $100,- | 


Julian Showalter, of Virginia, pre- 
sented in his beautiful language “The 
Fallen Star,” a composition on the 
matchless leadership of General Jack- 
son. 

Anthony Emmons, of Pittsburg 
Landing, Tenn., whose oration, “Man’s 
Conquest Over Nature,” showed a 
study of the great inventions—how 
they have helped the progress of civ- 
ilization, and yet how inferior are all 
these to the mighty works of God. 

Raymond Walker, of McMinnville, 
Tenn. Noble and effective thoughts 
were woven into the oration, ‘“Direc- 
tion and Destiny,” by Walker, who pre- 
sented them. with no less effectiveness. 

C. L. Overturf, of Illinois, chose 
, “Love” as the subject of his oration. 
| Well composed and beautifully deliv- 
iered, love in its fullness, glory, and 
grandeur was blended into inspiring 
thoughts. 

The evening’s program was made 
‘more enjoyable by numbers from the 
| College Quartet. Speakers received 
/many letters and telegrams from 
| friends throughout the country. 


SENIORS GIVE ONE 

: MORE CHANCE 

| TO BUY BACKLOG 
i 


669 Pictures for $4.50-—Last Pic- 
| ture of Lindsey Hall—Has 
Modernistic Theme 


Pena Bente fy a eS an Ee aE ewe 
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| were fortunate enough to be given one 
of her pictures it would cost at least 
$1.50, so why not buy a Backlog and 
‘get her picture and also 668 other 
pictures in a leather bound book in 
modernistic design? 

The Backlog staff is fortunate in 
having as two of its members, Messrs. 


ability. Since the talkies have taken 
the place of the silent movies, every 
picture has a theme song. The Back- 
log, keeping step with progress, also 
has a theme. This year it is the mod- 
ernistic theme. The work was done 
by Mr. Akin and was considered of 
enough value to the printer that he 
agreed to bear half the expense of the 
engraving in order to obtain the use 
of it in other annuals in the future. 
Mr. Compton’s work in the 1929 Back- 
log was an outstanding feature of 
that annual and his work this year 
will hold just as much attention. 

For the first time in several years 
the Backlog will contain new views of 
the buildings and campus. All the 
pictures were made last fall. The last 
picture taken of Lindsey Hall will be 
included in this number. 

Do you know that if you tried to 
collect one of each of the pictures in 
the Backlog it would cost you at least 
$500? Do you know also that the 
amount you pay for the annual covers 
only half the cost of the book com- 
pleted? The advertisers pay the 
other half. Taking this into con- 
sideration, don’t you think you are 
fortunate to get an organized collec- 
tion of 669 pictures for $4.50? 

Considering the new features to be 
included in the 1980 Backlog, don’t 
you think you will make a mistake if 
you do not buy one? A few years 
from now your Backlog will hold al- 
most as important a place in the fam- 
ily as—well, a few years ago we could 
have said—as the Sears & Roebuck 
catalog. Laying aside all jokes, the 
Backlog will truly be your greatest 
earthly treasure. So why let a few 
filthy dollars stand between you and 
your college days? A large engravy- 
ing company has for its motto, “Your 
story in picture leaves nothing un- 
told.” Is your “story” at David Lips- 
comb College one that you do not re- 
gret? If so, buy a Backlog and per- 
petuate that “story.” 


We wish the girls would stop cry- 
ing over spilt milk and Charles El- 
der. 


Some girls are fast. They don’t 


even wait until April to make a fool presented 


of themselves. 


Is there anyone who would not give 


t beautiful girl at 
David Lipscomb College? You would 
|say, “Why, certainly not!” If you 


| Akin and Compton, artists of real 


TEACHERS CONDUCT AN 
INTERESTING LECTURE WEEK 
-. FOR STUDENTS OF D. L.C. 


Morning and Evening Services for Week Beginning Jan- 
uary 19th—‘‘Faith,” ‘‘Repentance,’”’ ‘‘Baptism,”’ 
“Christian Worship,” ‘‘Christian Work,” 

“The Second Law of Pardon,” 

Subject of Evening 
Sermons 


BRO. FREED’S NEW BOOK 
TO BE OFF PRESS 
APRIL FIRST 


Author of “Works 
nants.” 
books. 

“Book of Sermons,” a book which is 
being published by A. G. Freed, prin- 
cipal of the High School and Dean of 
boys, of David Lipscomb College, will 
be off the press April Ist. This book 
was written in response to the re- 
quest’ and demands from many stu- 
dents who have been calling for a 
book by Brother Freed. It contains 
sermons and chapel talks of the high- 
est type. 


On the Cove- 
Also author of many text 


FRIDAY IS CRITICISM 
MORNING 


Brother Pittman Offers Suggestions 


Since Christmas the time-honored 
custom of devoting one chapel exer- 
cise each week to general criticisms 
has been reinaugurated. Brother 
Pittman makes use of the assembly 
period each Friday morning to offer 
suggestions and. constructive criticism 
on various subjects in regard to the 
improvement of conditions about the 
campus. These talks are based on 
delinquencies noticed by him or re- 
ported to him and should work for the 
good of the school as a whole. 

When any conduct or condition in 
the buildings or on the campus that 
isn’t what it should be is seen the 
matter should be reported to Brother 
| Pittman, so that he can bring it to 
the attention of the students in such a 
way that the condition will be im- 
proved. These criticisms and sugges- 
tions are always for our good and 
we should appreciate anything that 
will make our school better in any 
way. Then let us watch ourselves 
closely, and if there is any time left, 
we might look out for the faults in 
others, ° ' 
SCIENCE CLUB DECIDES IN 

LAST MEETING TO SEND 

REPRESENTATIVES TO 

OTHER SCIENCE CLUBS 

OF NASHVILLE 


The Science Club met January 17, 
1930, under the administration of the 
officers elected January 3, 1930. 

The house was called to order by 
President Burket and the program 
opened in the usual way. There was 
a business discussion as to the duty 
of some of the officers. A good pro- 
gram was rendered and every one is 
well pleased with the success of the 
club. The Science Club is different 
from other clubs of D. L. C. First 
it is one of the best and the manner in 
which the programs are given. Each 
member gives a short talk on some 
everyday science. 

The Science Club is planning to 
send a representative to visit some of 
the other science clubs of Nashville 
high schools, 


COLLEGE QUARTET 
_ MAKES FIRST 
PUBLIC APPEARANCE 


Five Selections Rendered 


Monday night at the Founders Day 
Oratorical Contest held at Central 
Church of Christ the College Quartet 
gave five beautiful selections, “Lost 
Night,” “One  Sweetly Solemn 
Thought,” “Larboard Watch,” “The 
Girl with Auburn Hair” and “Katy 
Did.” 

The quartet is composed of: Wil- 
liam Sanders, first tenor; Robert Neil, 
second tenor; Klingman Prentice, bari- 
tone; Kenneth McPherson, bass. 


TWO, PROGRAMS TO BE 
GIVEN SOON BY 
DRAMATIC CLUB 


Two programs are being planned by 
the expression department for the 
A three-act play will be 


| 3 soon and later a program 
of one-act plays, 


students. 


Sunday, January 19th, Brother 
Stroop preached two interesting ser- 
mons on “Faith,” beginning a series 
of evening sermons which concluded 
Friday night. The morning sermon 
was from the text of Acts 16: 19-34, 
and in the evening he preached from 
Luke 18: 31. It was shown how faith 
is necessary to salvation, and that if 
the right meaning of the phrase is 
understood, salvation really comes “by 
faith only.” 

Following a definite plan, the sub- 
ject for Monday night was “Repent- 
ance.” Brother Pittman handled this 
subject well, showing how repentance 
originated with God _ himself away 
back in Genesis, where the record says 
that “He repented that He had made 
man.” If the command, “Repent ye, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at’ hand,” 
was a good command in the time when 
given, surely it is good today, when 
the kingdom is still at hand. 

Brother Rainey followed this on 
Tuesday night with a sermon on “Bap- 
tism,” which is the consummating act 
of primary obedience, following faith 
and repentance. Baptism is the only 
thing in life that people do in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. Preaching Jesus includes 
preaching baptism for the remission 
of sins. The case of Cornelius, who 
though a just and devout man had to 
submit to baptism, shows its important 
relation to salvation. 

Wednesday night brotner H. Leo 
Boles preached on the subject, “Chris- 
| tian Worship.” Worship means bring- 
ing one into a state of worthiness. 
Richer blessings: and fuller growth 
come through exercise of both public 
and private worship. There are true 
worship, vain worship, and mixed 
worship. One becomes more like his 
conception of what he worships, and 
that conception should be clear. The 
program for worship is plain and each 
item if practiced in spirit and truth 
brings the worshipper nearer to the 
heavenly Father. 

“Christian Work” was the subject 
assigned Brother Cuff for Thursday 
night and he discussed the three-fold 
purpose of work—for health, for 
mental development, and for moral 
strengthening. Work is very im- 
portant for a happy home life. Chris- 
tian helpfulness, relief of physical 
want and mental suffering, demands 


(Continued on page 2) 


JUNIORS PLAN TO SUP- 
PORT SENIORS HUNDRED 
PER CENT STRONG 


Juniors!. Did you know that we are 
all just one big happy family here at 
D. L. C.?. Have you stopped to think 
what a big job our older brothers and 
sisters have undertaken? They have 
asked us to help them. It is our duty 
to do so. 

You never appreciate anything until 
it’s gone. We didn’t know how to ap- 
preciate old Lindsay Hall. Now that. 
it is in ashes we feel the need of a 
new one more and more every day. Of 
course, we are comfortably situated, 


| but it is not like it was when we were 


all together between the beloved walls 
of Lindsay Hall. The people in the 
neighborhood are real nice to us. Bro, 
Boles has done everything possible to 
make it convenient. Above all this 
we can’t forget the days spent to- 
gether in the dormitory. We want a- 
new Lindsay Hall and we are going to 
do everything possible to help the 
Seniors put a room in it. Come on, 
Seniors, start the ball to rolling. We 
are with you a hundred per cent. 


JUNIOR HIGH CLASS MADE 
DONATIONS TO NEW 
DORMITORY INSTEAD OB 
ENTERTAINING 


. The Junior class had planned to 
entertain the Senior class some time 
in the future but decided to apply this 
money toward helping the Senior Col- 
lege Class pay for a room in the new 
boy’s dormitory. We are Sure the 
Senior College class will appreciate 
this movement ag they would have the 
entertainment. aN 
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TIME 


“Lost somewhere between sunrise 
and sunset. 

“Two golden hours, set with sixty 
diamonds each. 

“There is no reward offered for 
they are lost forever.” 


What are we doing with our time? 
Using it or wasting it? Are you 
using your school days so that they 
will bear fruit or are you using them 
so they will bring shame and regret 
upon you in time to come? 

Old Father Time rolls on and on, 
other things may stop but he does not. 
It will not stop and wait until we go 
back and find what we lost. Are you 
playing the part of the wise student 
who is taking advantage of his time 
and getting all that is possible or the 
unwise student who is foolishly wast- 
ing and throwing his possibilities 
away? 

Time is given us to accomplish some- 
thing! The Great Creator has placed 
it in our hands for us to use in con- 
verting ourselves from boys and girls 
into useful men and women. What 
will our course be? Which road shall 
we take? Shall we take one of idle- 
ness which leads to reproach and dis- 
appointment or one of studying and 
working which leads to happiness, Joy, 
and the formation of useful men and 
women, 

Lost time is never found again. We 
may lose our pencil or book, go back 
to look for it and probably find it. We 
may search everywhere but no man 
has ever found time, when once it is 
lost. Wake up! Shake yourself and 
say, “I will use my time and not let 
idleness cheat me out of the things I 
must get now while I am in school.” 
Get everything that is coming to you. 
Don’t miss it and be left behind. You 
owe it to yourself. 

There is a time for play and a time 
for work. When we play let us put 
everything we have into it. When we 
work, work with all our heart and 
mind for things are never accom- 
plished through half attempt. Do as 
Kipling says: 


“Tf you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of dis- 
tance run, . 
Yours is the earth and everything 
that’s in it. 
And—which is more, you'll be a 
man, my son.” 


Are you a spendthrift? Are you 
investing your time where it will 
never bring back any returns? Are 
you putting it out at a high interest 
or foolishly spending it? Don’t be a 
spendthrift—for they never have the 
goods when it is needed, but spend 
your time in a way that you may well 
make a profit. 

Don’t say. I will wait until some 
other day then I will do it—for to- 
morrow will present some new task 
for you to perform. 


Fellow students, now is the time to. 


be up and doing. If we could only 


realize that we do not travel this road | | 


but once in a lifetime! The chances, 
the possibilities and opportunities that 
are being handed out to us will never 
be presented again. Now is time 
while we are young, to get the founda- 
tion on which success, joy and happi- 
ness are built. Be a hustler! When 
new ideas and lessons are given you 
in the classroom put them into your 
storehouse of knowledge to use for 
future reference when that knowledge 
will be able to pull you over the top. 

Today is your own, take it, use it, 
be careful to use it right for it Is 
precious. Wasted time today spells 
failure tomorrow. 


TRONIZE OUR 
ane “ADVERTIZERS 


“Our advertisers have helped make 
it possible for us to publish the BaB- 
BLER. - They have been loyal to us. We 
appreciate it. Now we are calling on 
them to help us put the Backlog over 
the top. They are doing it, too. We 
heartily insist that those who read 
our paper trade with those who are 
interested in our paper as a business 
proposition as well as an educational 
medium. When you want to buy an 
article, go to your BABBLER or Back- 
leg, see which of our advertisers 
handle the article and buy from them. 


NOTICE 


Do you know anyone who failed to 
get the BABBLER that subscribed for it? 
If so notify us for we are anxious that 
those get it who have subscribed or 
failed to get it last year. Help us see 
that everybody gets the BABBLER. © 


THE SICK 


The following were confined to their 
bed last week: Mrs. Coop, Lizzie Mae 
Tatum, Sallie Mae Warren, Lena Mor- 
rison, Constance Renfro, Elizabeth 
Showalter, Marion Craig and Jimmie 
Greer Harvey, 


VISITORS 


Miss Charlotte Kein, from Hender- 
sonville, Tenn., was a visitor of Miss 
Louise Cecil. 


Misses Mary Grandstaff and Mary 
Lou Caplenor, of Lebanon, Tenn., 
visited Miss Lee Huddleston. 


. Mr. Clarence Hartley, from Maben, 
Miss., who is in school at Cumber- 
land University, spent Saturday with 
Miss Rosa Williams. 


Misses Gladys Faulkner and Jack 
Allen were happy to have as their 
guests last week, Miss Gladys Lewis, 
of this city, and Misses Celia South 
and Leora Weekly, from Peabody Col- 
lege. 


Mr. F. H. Robards, from Louisville, 
Ky., visited his daughter, Miss Ida 
Belle, last week-end. 


Miss Edna McKnight spent last 
week-end at her home in Culleoka, 
Tenn. 


) Miss Jeannetta Johnson spent Sun- 
day with Mr, and Mrs. R. L. Stubble- 
field. 


Miss Audry Morrison visited Misses 
Opal and Tommie Shoulders, of Nash- 
ville. 


Elizabeth Carothers spent Sunday 
with her aunt, Mrs. H. L. Cravens. 


Miss Pattie Benn Maughon spent 
the last week-end in Chatatnooga. 


Misses Lorene Clarke and Marion 
Craig spent the last week-end in Nash- 
ville with Miss Craig’s aunt, Mrs. 
James Gambill. 


A NEW EXPERIMENT 


Miss Esther Dinsmore is trying to 
cross a milkweed and _ strawberry. 
plant and get strawberries with cream 
on them. 


MISSISSIPPI’S ' 
REPRESENTATIVES 


A few days ago an electrician was. 
called out from town to repair a live 
wire on our campus. Another live 
wire at D. L. C. is the Mississippi 
Club, but it does not need repairing. 
It is as full of pep and activity as a 
second-hand Ford going down a rocky 
hill without brakes. Mississippi is 
called the winter home of sunshine 
and the summer home of good times. 
The wintry days may be dull and 
dreary to some but when the Missis- 
sippians come together at their regu- 
lar meetings they put.a silver lining 
in the dark clouds with their super- 
animated programs. Their programs 
are noted especially for music, humor- 
ous talks and Southern dialogues as 
well as other elements found in other 
organizations. All visitors are as wel- 
come as rain on a hot day in August. 

The following officers were elected 
for this term: 

President—Marvin Powell. 

Vice-President—Hubert Barber. 

Secretary—Olga Jernigan. 

Critic—Lena Morrison. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—Harold Barber. 

Babbler Reporter—Jeff Brigham. 


FOOLED AGAIN! HEH, HEH! 


You go a-walking down the street 
And trail a nifty jane. 

She trots a pair of high-spiked heels 
and floats a hefty mane. 

You double time and hurry up; 
You plot a clever scheme, 

But she turns and looks around— 
And things ain’t what they seem. 

—Dora Bourguard. 

H. Logan: “So you're, you’re en- 

gaged? Well, I wouldn’t marry the 


best woman living.” . 
Pp. F. Logan: “You can’t—she’s 


mine.” 


The discharged soldier rushed home 
to see his wife. He found her pol- 
ishing the kitchen stove, and tipped 
quietly up and put his arms around 
oe quarts of milk and a pint of 
eream tomorrow,” she said without 


looking up. 


— 


Enthusiasm is an element of suc- 
cess in everything. It. is the light 
that leads, the strength that lifts. 

SaiRar en neers 


Being old and bent is not as bad as 
being young and broke. 


YATER TANT, Editor, Y. M. C. A., Louisville, Ky. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 


PROVE YOUR LOYALTY, 


The loss of Lindsay Hall was, no 
doubt, the cause of much sadness on 
the part of the hundreds of boys who 
have made it their home at some time 
during the last twenty-five years. But 
sadness won’t buy brick and mortar 
for another. It takes something more 
than tears or sorrow to accomplish 
things in this old world of ours. Now 
is the time when all loyal alumni and 
friends may have the opportunity to 
show their loyalty. If the school ever 
needed your help and encouragement 
it is today. 

And, then, too, there are the boys 
who were heavy losers in the fire. If 
you are at all familiar with D. L. C. 
you know that she caters to poor boys 
who could not possibly go to school if 
it were not for the help given them. 
Many of those boys lost almost every- 
thing they had. It means to them not 
the loss of a few dollars, but the loss 
of their college education, the shat- 
tering of their fondest dreams and 
highest hopes. But, did those boys 
lose heart? THEY DID NOT! And 
are we going to let them suffer and 
go in need? They have returned to 
school to make the best of the situa- 
tion. Now it is up to the friends of 
the school that they do not go in need. 


Let us unite our efforts and our 
prayers that the school may grow and 
prosper. And then let us help in every 
possible way we can. 


TRIO OF ALUMNI 
TAKE A TRIP 


It was the last day of 1929 that 
this enjoyable trip was taken. The 
party was composed of Mary Patter- 
son, Irene Wynns, and the writer. The 
young ladies were on their way to 
Paris, Tenn., their home, from Pine- 
hurst, N. C., where they had been 
visiting over the holidays in the home 
of Ruth and Will Frances Journey. 
They were met at the terminal sta- 
tion by the writer, who is engaged in 
religious work in this city. Seeming- 
ly the girls had. forgotten that our 
nation is blessed with several time | 
belts, and due to that fact they spent, 
the first hour. of their stay in the| 
railroad station. 

Atlanta is truly called the “Metrop- | 
olis of the South.” It was not hard 
to find quite a few interesting things 


to see in the business district. The 
first out-of-town trip was to the 
famous Stone Mountain. It (the 


trip) was made by street car, inter- 
urban, and coca-cola truck. The rock 
is very interesting. We looked at the 
huge forms being carved on its side 
to commemorate the lives of the great 
leaders of the historic South. It is a 
sight never to be forgotten. It is also 
very interesting to view the artist’s 
models of the remaining forms to be 
carved. They are kept in the studios. 
It was not enough for this adventure- 
some trio to simply look at the moun- 
tain, but they determined to view the 
country from.its summit. The coca- 


‘cola man, who had done his work in 


about the same time we had consumed 
in looking, was kind enough to let us 
ride with him back to the foot of the 
mountain. We then started our climb. 
The journey was interrupted with con- 
versations about D. L. C., who had 
married, the study of Shakespeare, the 
scientific growing of crab apples, the 
high cost of sneezing powder and 
other subjects just as closely related. 
Finally we reached the top (of the 
mountain), but our hopes of seeing 
Atlanta, which was (I suppose still is) 
about twenty miles away, were ruined 
by the proverbial red hills of Geor- 
gia. However, the scenery was very 
beautiful. The trip back to town was 
without excitement except when those 
impertinent boys tried to flirt with us 
and when Mary fell off the street 
car. 

Our next trip was to Grant Park, 
where we saw the Cyclorama. It is a 
painting of the battle of Atlanta. 
Many have said it is the most natural 
picture ever produced. Three Ger- 
man artists painted it about thirty 
years ago, and were paid $30,500 for 
their work. It depicts almost every 
phase of that famous battle that cost 
so many lives. One of the most touch- 
ing things in the picture, and it is 
said to apply to the whole conflict as 
well, is the Union soldier as he stooped 
to give a dying Southerner a drink 
of water, and found it to be his own 
brother. The privilege of seeing Cy- 
clorama is a rare treat to both art 
and history lover. 

The sight-seeing was concluded by 
going to see a whale that was on ex- 
hibition. A fish story will be good to 
close this article with. It was fifty- 
five feet long and weighed sixty-six 
tons. Readers will probably doubt the 
story, but if so it is to be hoped that 
the writer will not be blamed. It is 
not an original get-up. 

The day was one of great joy. No 


WE ARE FINDING. 
THE LOST 


Hello, folks! Well, here we are, 
all ready to pound the old machine 
gun for another little article to the 
BABBLER, The last article from the 
pen of this worthy scribe was thc 
subject of no little criticism from a 
certain lady friend out Arizona way. 
We will try to do better this time and 
not get so sarcastic, and try to be 
kind and affectionate to some of the 
penurious alumni who are so busy 
with the affairs of this world that 
they can’t find time to let their old 
classmates know of their where- 
abouts. But there be some noble souls 
who are the cream of the land, than 
whom there are none better, and who 
have gone to the trouble to write in 
to the old school journal and tell us 
where from and what doing. Among 
them we have: 

Andy T. Ritchie, Jr., class of ’29. 
Preaching for East Point Church of 
Christ. Address: 711 Park St., East 
Point, Ga. 

Kathryn Cullun, class of ’29. Teach- 
ing school in Davidson County. Ad- 
dress: 1214 Maxey Lane, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Conrad Copeland, class of ’25. 
Preaching at Johnson City and teach- 
ing school over there somewhere. Ad- 
dress: Box 778, Johnson City, Tenn. 

Evelyn Kirk, class of ’27. Teach- 
ing school in Maury County. Ad- 
dress: Columbia, Tenn., Route 5, or 
Hampshire, Tenn. (P. S. She also 
thought my last article was more or 
less wet.) 

Annie Frances Alexander, class of 
29. Teaching in Alabama: Address: 
Moulton, Ala. 

Lucy Craig, class of ’29. Teaching 
at Moulton. Address: Moulton, Ala. 
(As to your question, Lucy, we are 
progressing very well, thank you.) 

Brandon Baker, class of ’28. Teach- 
ing at Coble, Tenn. Address: Duck 
River, Tenn. 

John P. Lewis, class of ’28. 
school at Vanderbilt. Address: 
Wesley Hall, Nashville, Tenn. 

Harris J. Dark. Same as above. 
Also preaching at Hartsville, Tenn. | 

Herbert Nance, class of ’28. Teach- 
‘ng at Palmer, Tenn., also preaching 
some, too, Address: Palmer, Tenn. 

Ed. Holt, class of ’29, Preaching 
at Nagcodoches, Texas, and going to 
school there. Address: Nagcodoches 
Texas. * 


In 
854 


, 


Will Frances Journey, class of ’29. 


Teaching at Pinehurst, N. C. Ad- 
dress: Pinehurst, N. C. 
Helen Gotto, class of ’28. Keeping 


house. Address: 270 N. Stone Ave. 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Ellis Walker, class of ’26. Preach- 
ing at Ripley, Miss. Address: Ripley 
Hotel, Ripley, Miss. 

Louise Hardison, class of ’28. 
Teaching at Santa Fe, Tenn. Address: 
Santa Fe, Tenn. 

Hugh C. Kirk, class of ’28. Teach- 


’ 


ing at Cumberland City. Address: 
Cumberland City, Tenn. 
John Cox, class of ’29. Preaching 


at Tracy City, Tenn. Address: Tracy 
City, Tenn. 

Robert Neil, class of ’29. Business 
manager of BABBLER. Address: D. L. 
C. 

Irene Wynns, class of "29. In school 
at Murray, Ky. Address: Paris, 
Tenn. 

Rufus Underwood, 
Back in D. L. C. 


class -of ’29. 


Myrtle Mae Lane, class of ’29,|mirror and wishing she was two- perean plays. 
Teaching at Belmont, Miss. Address: | faced. 


Belmont, Miss. 


Yater Tant, class of ’28. Preaching 
at Louisville, Ky., and in school there, 
Address at top of page. 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE 


—______. 


In extremely cold weather the fin- 


gers will freeze to objects of metal. | ean get him there. 


This is because metal is a good con- 
ductor of heat and the heat is drawn 


out of the hand very rapidly by the|ysual feat t 
metal. In the case of wooden objects | awake throug 


there is no such action because wood 
is a poor conductor, The same is true 
of other. non-conducting objects, 
as. porcelain, rubber, cork, ete. 
This may be tried some cold day by 
putting the damp fingers to a piece of 


iron. Don’t try the tongue; you may | g 


be surprised to find yourself caught. 
CHAS. Dorris. 


“Don’t you want me to kiss you?”| received (on his back) after our last 


“No. 


But I want you to want to.” 


friendship can be stronger than those so 
formed at D. L. C., no association can de 


be more enjoyable. The author of 
this little article uses this means of 
inviting any alumni of our dear Alma 
Mater to write him before passing 


through Atlanta that he may plan|oy 


to act as guide and host. The address 
is 711 Park St., East Point, Ga. 
ANDY T. RITCHIE, JR. 


such | largest corn patch in school since his 


‘TEACHERS CONDUCT LIPSCOMB DAY BY DAY 


LECTURE WEEK 
(Continued from page 1) 
Christian work. One work of. the 
Christian is scriptural support of the 
civil power. Christian work is just 
Christianity taught and lived in daily 
life, 
Closing the series of evening lec- 
tures Brother Freed preached on “The 
Second Law of Pardon.” There is 
really only one law of pardon, the 
erring Christian must repent and beg 
forgiveness before God will pardon, 
just as the alien sinner must do. We 
have Christ our advocate to plead our 
ease before the Father. We must re- 
pent and come to Him empty-handed 
before we can ask for pardon. The 
Bible teaches no such thing as the un- 
answered prayer of His child. 


By George Trice. 


A very interesting phase of life at 
D. L. C. is the trip to the scene of 
basket ball battles of the two college 
teams, the girls’ team, and H. S. boys’ 
team. We have visited several gyms 
in Nashville and made a few short 
trips with each team. Most of the 
city games are played at the YMCA, 
but among the other places used are 
M.B.A.’s spacious floor, Father Ryan’s 
beautiful masterpiece in the line of 
gymnasiums and the Tennessee Indus- ° 
trial School’s large pavilion. We 
hope that some day we may not only 
have a new boys’ dormitory, but also 
new and better equipped recitation 
halls and laboratories, and with these 
much-needed improvements a_ new, 
larger and more comfortable athletic — 
hall. Colleges everywhere are real- 
izing that athletics are good for 
schools’ growth and to get best re- 
sults first-class equipment is neces- 
sary. 


Chapel Lectures 


On Monday morning, January 20th, 
Brother Hamrick spoke on “The Chris- 
tian’s Use of Education,” showing the 
need of Christian schools in a time o 
so much atheism and higher criticism. 
This speech in full will be found else- Cine of the aetieitin vet Senos 


where in this issue. its full bloom this year is that of 

Brother Darnell followed with a/ gramatics. It will not be long before 
talk on athletics and the Christian’s programs wll be ready for presenta- 
relation to this phase of the educa- tion under the very able coaching of 
tional program. ; Miss Ora Crabtree. There will be a 

Wednesday morning, Brother H. Leo | ¢,,1 three-act comedy and a program 
Boles spoke on science as related to of three one-act plays in the not far 


Christianity, and the use to be made] distant future. The casts have been 
of scientific facts and findings. ‘ selected and the members are hard at 

“The Christian’s Use of Inventions” work learning their lines in prepara- 
was the subject discussed by Brother tion for rehearsals. There is little 
Walker on Thursday. The inventions reason to believe that dramatics will 
which make travel and communica- prove not only: the belt Lind df enc 


tion so much more easy and oie tertainment but the most profitable as 
should be used to spread the light o {a source of much-needed funds. Let 


the Gospel. ; 
: 3 everyone plan to su 5 RE: 
Friday morning Brother Holland fi 4 sess ana dramatics 
: : i . | as well as athletics. 
talked on “Music,” discussing the vari- L 


ous kinds of music and the times and Wie Glee Club shows prindée of be. 


occasions on which each is appropri- y i Bae : 
coming a progressive organization in 


ate, and particularly the type of : ; 
a ; ae Ne oF ; 
music commanded for use in Christian J tips ate being planned om 
we hope to hear from the singers on 


worship. one of tage Tp . ; 
On Monday, the 27th, © Brother bea re. sabe anus 
Boyce talked on the postal service in : : 
its relation to Christians, his talk outset aegiobaaral nny na 
being the last of the series and closing net ot Saal Wek ay ee nes 
a pleasant lecture week, which should Dig deacon in : ope : ie a 
be of profit to each of us. : ne ee eerie Lee Vi 
: large absence which is so noticeable 
at the period set apart for worship 
on each day. 


L 


MEMBER JUNIOR CLASS 
PREACHES HERE 


L 
(Continued from page 1) 


This winter has been an unusually 
trine, or who shall add to or take from | hard one both here and in the Golden 
the words of the Book. All will be State, California, where as a normal] 
judged by the lives they have lived on| thing the valleys and lowlands are 
the earth. As we have sown, so shall|free from snowfall. 
we reap. 


This winter has 
been one of the coldest in years; in 
Bro. Walker preached two fine ser- | fact, according to letters received re- 


mons. At the beginnnig of the new/|cently, there has been snow on the 
year the church here decided to have |lower hills and even in the valleys. 
most of its preaching done by our/In San Francisco, a city built upon 
boys, so that it would be enabled to | eleven hills instead of seven, as was 
assist more in work at other places | Rome, there was a trace of snow upon 
and help especially in having the Gos- | the tops of the higher hills. Another 
pel preached where it would not other-/| letter, from Stanford University at 
wise go. We have in the school a/ Palo Alto, Calif., tells of the beauti- 
number of young men who are devot-|ful scene of Hoover’s home in the 
ing their lives to the preaching of|snow. In California they regulate the 
God’s truth and who will give us| snowfall so that it is 
valuable lessons from Sunday to Sun- 
day. 


stored away in 
the mountains to be used in the won- 
derful irrigation systems of the wide 
valleys of fertile vineyards and or- 
chards during the spring. As I 
stated, however, it has been very un- 
Robert Neil has proven himself to | usually cold all over the land. After 
be a good referee so far this season, all, though, what has that to do with 
except he failed to see a murder that|the numerous slips and slides which 
was committed on the basket ball court | our student body has experienced on 
during our last game. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


the icy campus this winter here in 
the Sunny South? 


The reason Howard Andrews gets 
so cold these winter days is because 
so much of him is on the ground, 


L 
Some of the members of the Junior 
basket ball team have elected to be 
called “Judges.” “Why?” you may 
Julian Showalter has found a way/ ask. Harold Barber says he presides 
to avoid the daily task of shaving. | over the “bench” at most of the games, 
He gives himself a sandpaper mas- L 
sage every morning. Then there was the wife who told 
her husband that she was going to 
Jimmie Greer Harvey spends 4] ack Shakespeare, when she got to 
large part of her time looking in a heaven, if he really wrote the Shakes- 
“Suppose,” asked her 
husband, “he isn’t in heaven?” 


“Then,” replied the wife, “You may 
ask him.” 


Whenever Faye Melton parks her- 
self in front of her opponents on the 
basket ball court, they begin to look 
for a detour around her. 


THE ROAD WE 
MUST TRAVEL 


Rita Cavin is working very dili- 
gently, trying to teach Harold Barber 
how to act in church—whenever she |}; 


In the way that we must travel, 
Though it may be rough and long, 
is best not to complain 

When things sometimes go wrong. 


Luke Reynolds accomplished an un- 
oday when he stayed 
h a whole English class. 


There’re sure to be some roses 
All our pathways to adorn, 
And if we would have the roses 
We must surely have the thorns. 
Morris P. LANpIss. 


MOTHER GOOSE 
UP-TO-DATE 


Bill Turner claims that he has the 


feet are the biggest. 


William Sanders was bitten once by 
mad dog and now he won’t eat hot 
dogs for fear they may have been mad. 


Sing a song of sausages 
A plate full of gravy 
Four and twenty hot buns 
Carried by a lady. 
When the buns were opened 
Strange odors begin to rise 
Now wasn’t that a nice dish 
To offer for a prize. 


The compliments Robert Billingsley 


ball game have almost healed. 


Mae King says Charles Elder has 
much “brass” about him, it’s a won- 
r he doesn’t canker. 


Cooks are in the kitchen 

Stirring up the hash 

Somecne’s in the office 
Figuring up the cash. 

A girl is on the campus 
Dressed in pretty clothes; 

Someone throws a hot bun 
And hits her on the nose. 

Mary LEeE RILEY. 


Alarming 


Bro. Hamrick: “What made you 
ersleep this morning?” 
Benson: “There are six of us in 


the den and the alarm was only set 
for five.” 


: THE BABBLER _ 


LADIES’ READY-TO-WEAR AND MILLINERY 


OWENSTEIN 


Cor, 44h Ave. e Deaderick Street. “ 
EVERYTHING YOUNGMEN WEAR. 


CONSISTENT VALUES AT ALL TIMES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


| Fifth Avenue at Church Street 


Allen-Whitfield Paint & Glass Co. 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
PRATT & LAMBERT’S VARNISH AND STAINS 
LOWE BROS. PRODUCTS 


PHONE 6-6211 407 CHURCH ST. 


ENDICOTT JOHNSON 
SHOE STORE 


608 Church Street 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


HARRISON BROS. 


6-4731 617 Church Street 
Nashville’s Newest Flower Shop 


For FLOWERS Phone 


ee 


| FALL’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


FULLY ACCREDITED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ACCREDITED COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 


Thorough Courses—Strong Faculty—Ideal Quarters 


Modern Equipment 
Eighth at Broad NASHVILLE, TENN. 


SEATS FILLING STATION 


General Auto Repairing 
2805 Twelfth Avenue, South 


Joseph 


| , 
| Frank & Son 


CHURCH AT FIFTH 
Clothing—F urnishings—Shoes 


SCHUMACHER 
“THE FLATTERER” 
Special Rates to All David Lipscomb Students 


SCHUMACHER STUDIO 
Fifth and Church Phone 6-7311 


Elevator Entrance on Fifth Avenue 


| 
| 


Nashville. Tenn. | 


Phone 6-0879, the People That Will Save You Money 


BEESLEY FURNITURE CO. 


FURNITURE, STOVES, RANGES, DRUGGETS, RUGS, BRASS 
BEDS, BED ROOM SUITES 


219 Broadway 


J. W. OWEN & CO. 


STAPLE AND FANCY GROCERIES a 
Twelfth and Caruthers Avenues Four Phones: 7-3161 | 
esi 


“We Deliver the Goods” 


FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 


ENTERPRISE 


Stoves and Ranges Have Been the Choice of the Southern Home 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 
MADE IN NASHVILLE BY 


PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG. CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


aan ness eet 


Subscribe for 


| 
| THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Religious Journal Devoted to the Propagation 
of Primitive Christianity 


| 110 Seventh Ave., N. NASHVILLE, TENN. 


ON THE SQUARE 


[MEN'S an? BOYS’ OUTFITTERS 
QUALITY WEARING APPAREL AT LOWER PRICE 


| If you want First-Class Meat you can rest assured that 


MR. FLU AND INJURY 
PLAY HAVOC WITH 
LIPSCOMB’S TEAMS 


Many Confined to Bed 


Old Man Injury, with his partner, 
Old Man Flu, two of the most deadly 
enemies of an athletic camp, have at 
last invaded the stronghold of the 
Lipscomb Aces and have taken into 
custody several good men. 

About the first to fall by the way- 
side was Greenfield, of the high school 
team. This young gent awoke one 
morning complaining of a solid chest 
and a heavy head. We are glad to 
say now that after several days spent 
in bed and several nice doses of cas- 
tor oil that Greenie is much better and 
is about able o take his place on. the 
team. 

Mr. “Bennie” Bedford, a shining 
member of the freshman team seems 
to have attempted to do a toe dance 
and to have been recompensed by a 
TL ORGLY: BRER eG ae, See ee. weet 
limping gracefully around the campus 
for the past week and receiving a 
gracious amount of sympathy from 
everyone, 

In the game with M. B. A., when 
the Senior team was routed, “Mac” 
McPherson seems to have gotten in 
the “right-of-way” of a big M. B. A. 
star and to have gotten his right 
shoulder badly hurt. On the follow- 
ing night he played in a league game 
at the Y.M.C.A. and seemed to have 
gone to sleep on the job. At the end 
of the game he was unconscious and 
had to be taken from the floor, The 
injured member is lots better now and 
“Mac” will soon be back with the 
squad. 

Les Riggs, who happens to be the 
bedfellow of this reporter, was noticed 
to be kicking madly in his sleep the 
other night. The next morning he 
was complaining of cold and fever. 
His illness did not last but.a day be- 
cause he was brought to a speedy 
recovery by Dr..Wert Sanders and 
special nurse “Red” Glenn. Les still 
has a cold which hampers his playing 
somewhat. 

“Ice Tray” Trice and Audrey Hal- 
comb have also been on the sick list 
and have not been 
days. Their services are greatly 
missed but we hope that they won’t 
be from us for long. 

Every one has been expecting to 
hear about the illness and _ possible 
death of both Hubert “Dog-face” 
Barber and Wesley ‘Rosebud Cagle” 
Flowers. Both of these athletes were 
seen to eat an excess amount of din- 
ner the night of the M. B. A. game. 

The team is wishing for its injured 
members a speedy return to their re- 
spective positions. The 1930 basket 
ball season is just getting under way 
and Lipscomb needs every man at his 
post. 


Joe Holliday: “How ae you 
study when your roommate, Car! Holt, 
is typing?” 

Jeff: “Oh, I could read a chapter 
between the clicks.” 


we have it—Phone us when you want it again. 


ALEX WARNER & SON 


Phone 6-7313 


Castner-Knott 


Dry Goods Company 
Complete Assortment 
ADLER COLLEGIAN CLOTHES NEW DRESSES 
For College Men For College Women 
DELIGHTFULLY VARIED IN STYLE 


McQUIDDY PRINTING CO. 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SPECIALISTS 


A Complete Annual and Catalog Service 
110 Seventh Avenue, North Nashville, Tenn. 
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LIPSCOMB SPANKS M.B.A. 
QUINTET IN HOME GYM 


The fact that a basket ball team 
displays its best. wares before the 
home folk was clearly shown when 
on the night of January 17, 1930, 
Lipscomb won the second game oi 
their hardwood relationship with 
M. B. A. by a score of 28-26. In a 
tilt with M. B. A. on the previous 
Friday M. B. A. got the long end of 
‘a 36-14 score. 

The game was a very spectacular 
one from start to finish. D. L. C. got 
a 6-point lead in the first five seconds 
of play, but the shooting of Billy 
Hardin of M. B. A. soon overcame 
this. M. B. A. held the lead during 
the remainder of the first half, but 
never by more than a 2-point margin. 
At the half the score was 14 to 13 in 
M. B. A.’s favor. 

When the second half started the 
Maroons of Montgomery-Bell were 
very much astonished to see a host of 
Yellow Jackets on the floor instead of 
the boys in the purple jerseys. Perhaps 
they did not understand, but Coach 
Boles had put into the game none 
other than the strong Freshman 
team. The new team went strong 
and ran the opposition ragged. They 
would make shots from every angle 
and would seem to amass enough lead 
to cinch the game, but Billy Hardin 
and Ross Bullard would come back 
and keep their team mates in the run- 
ning. 

What is said to be one of the fastest 
and best games played on a local floor 
this season ended in a victory for 
D.L.C., 28-26. 

The work of Boles and Reynolds was 
the outstanding feature of the very 


fast offense that D. L. C. displayed. 
Riggs, Glenn and Captain “Bob” Bil- 
lingsley showed up best on the defense. 

Hardin was the best bet for M. B. A. 
This young gent collected 16 of their 
26 points. 


Referee—Hudson. 


LIPSCOMB CO-EDS 
DEFEAT JOELTON 


The Lipscomb Co-eds staged a 
mighty comeback in the final moments 
cf play to defeat the strong Joelton 
sextette by a score of 16—14. This 
game was one of the best feminine 
contests to be seen on a local floor this 
year. It was fast, close, exciting. 
Joelton took the lead in the first few 
moments of play and held on hard and 
fast. The Lipscomb girls, lost in 
bounds of the mighty gym were slow 
to get a start.. However, after it 
seemed almost too late, Miss Kath- 
erine Showalter took hold of the affair 
and aided greatly by her running 
mate, Miss King, made enough points 
to bring D. L. C. back into the run- 
ning. The game ended in a deadlock 
but in the three-minute play-off the 
| Lipscomb forwards tallied keaaee to 

win the game. 

The work of Captain, Williams and 
Miss Sullivan was good at center, as 
was that of Miss Forsee and Miss 
Melton on the defense. 


OCCURRENCES OF “THE 
FILLING STATION” 


The famous alarm clock which be- 
longed: to O. P. Baird adopted the 
following motto: “I do not choose to 
run.” William Sanders assumed the 
position of clock doctor and diagnosed 
the case as bad cold; he said it was 
due to the fact that it had been left 
in the window over night. Sanders 
gave it a dose of “Vapure” and it be- 
gan to work as usual. 

Don’t become alarmed if you think 
you hear a fox chase, just ease your 
mind by thinking Charles Elder has 
treed. 

Not long ago O. P. Baird, the bell 
boy, got out of bed at eleven o’clock 
P.M. and went to the Administration 
Building to turn out a reflection from 
a light in the girls’ dormitory. 

We have abandoned “Avalon View,” 


So you may come up to see us with- 


out getting locked up. 


Sallie Mae: “Father says he would 
like to know your earning capacity.” 
Marvin: “So would I, darling.” 


Flowers: “It don’t take much to 
make a girl turn her head.” 

Fulmer: “No, that one turned her 
head when you walked in.” 


The lineup: 
M. B. A. (26) Lipscomb (28) 
Bullard (7) ...... Pe) Boles (7) 
| Burge hy ie cay Be ing a Johnson (2) 
RTGS AN A GN Oana sept Oes eeene Todd (1) 
Sneed (2) ...... G (C)...Billingsley 
BRON 8) a AD ae lin con sh Sanders | 

Subs: M. B. A.—Lucus, Elam; D. 
L. C.—Murphy, McPherson (3), Rey- 
nolds (8), Kennamer (4), Barber, 
Riggs (1), Glenn (1). 
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619-621 Facing 
Church Capitol 
Street Boulevard 
Our Mr. J. D. Dillard will be pleased to have you call and see him. 


THE HERMITAGE PRINTING COMPANY 
L. L. PETTUS, President 


138 Third Avenue, North | 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
| Phone 6-7870 


ASSASSIN SS TASS 


LL 
WASHINGTON “DEE-CEE” BRAND WORK SHIRTS, 
WORK. PANTS, OVERALLS, AND 
CHILDREN’S PLAY SUITS 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE | 
WASHINGTON MFG. CO., Nashville, Tenn. 


EDISON RADIO 
McELROY FURNITURE COMPANY 
EVEN HEAT GAS RANGE ALL PORCELAIN 
$69.75—Ten Months to Pay 


Phone 6-5365 DISCOUNT FOR CASH 


310 Broadway 


Nashville's Complete 
Leading Sporting 
Clothiers Goods 

Since 1843 Department 


ROBERT NEIL, Representative 
416-422 Church Street — Next to Maxwell House 


DENNISON FURNITURE COMPANY 
EVERYTHING FOR THE HOME 
Furniture, Stoves, Ranges, Rugs, Beds, Bedroom Suits 


Phone 6-5404 313 Broadway 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


PHONE 6-9717 


STUBBLEFIELD BROTHERS 


“Responsible Auto Repairmen’”’ 


Repairing — Washing — Storage 
168-170 Ninth Ave., N. ; 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


L. A. Bauman & Son 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER GOOD 


CLOTHES 
Men’s Wear That Men Wear 


417-19 Church St. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Telephone 6-7940 
COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 


HARLEY-MOORE FURNITURE Co. 
VICTROLAS: AND RADIOS 


311 Broadway 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


WG hiss 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


ORIGINAL | STUDIC 


217 FIFTH AVE. N, PHONE 6-6238 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


NASHVILLE, 


ICE CREAM 


“Made its way by the way 


TENN, 


it’s made.” 


DON’T SAY BREAD—SAY 


HOLSOM 


MADE BY 
AMERICAN BREAD CO. 


| W. A. McCPHERSON 
FOR TAILORING 


| 
| 
Suits Made to Order, $25.00 to $75.00 ea 


41516 Church St. 


2nd Stairway from Bauman’s 


— 


For Real Eye Comfort 
With Perfect Vision 
Prices Reasonable 
SEE 


R. G. OAKLEY 


212 Fifth Avenue, North 


BEASLEY & SONS CO. 


Sash, Doors, Paints, and 


Glass 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


—————— 
R. L. STUBBLEFIELD | 
AUTO REPAIRING 


Washing, Simonizing, Greasing 
PRICES REASONABLE 


MUNN & COMPANY 


‘DEALERS IN 
Fresh and Salt Meats 
Sausage, Lard, Ete. 


STALL 67, CITY MARKET 
TELEPHONE 6-2737 


Phone 6-8256 138 Eighth Ave., N. 


A NASNLVNSNNNNOAON 


a 


SS — 
“See WHITE and You'll 
See RIGHT” 

DR. J. H. WHITE 


Phone 6-5970 
428 Union St. (Near Fifth and Union) 
NASHVILLE, TENN 


—— | 


CARNEY & JOHNSON 


Suits Tailored to Measure and 
Ready-Made Suits of 
All. Models 


412 CHURCH STREET 


WHITES’ 


We Want to Acquai t Y 
With Our Telephone 


LUGGAGE op Number—6.3768 
609 Church Street Stan dard Printing ie ah 
91 PaR ie | | 148 Third Avenue, North Jf 


NASHVILLE, TENN, 
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OLE EN akan oe ae 


MT. JULIET RECEIVES 
THRASHING BY 
H. S. TOSSERS 


David Lipscomb High School won a 
hair-raising contest from Mt. Juliet 
High, January 17, 1930, by a score of 
26 to 23. The game was a red hot one 
from whistle to whistle and served as 
a very interesting preliminary to the 
college game with M. B. A. that fol- 
lowed. immediately after. The teams 
were pretty well matched and dis- 
played a very good brand of basket 
ball. 


This victory, we hope, is the turn- 


FAMILIAR SAYING 
AROUND AVALON 


HOME 


Lorene Clarke—‘Well, I'll be a 
switch-engine,” and “He’s a honey!” 

Eleanor Long—‘Well!” and “Seems 
like.” 

Marion Craig—‘Little ole boy.” 

Erin Lane—‘Chicken.” 

Ruth Forsee—‘You ole horse!” 

Rosa Williams—“My red-haired, 
green-eyed roommate.” 


Nova—‘Where’s my key?” 
Dorothy Donoho—“You ole ’tater.” 


ing point for the high school bas- 
keteers. So far this season they have 
been unable to record a victory over 
any of their foes. They have lost to 
Hume-Fogg, Father Ryan, Peabody, 
and Du Pont High. 

Jones was the best bet for Lips- 
comb and also high scorer for the 
night. Besides collecting 16 points he 
showed up well on the defense. 
Knowles was the outstanding man for 
Mt. Juliet. He played a good floor 
game and got 8 of the 23 points that 
his team scored, 


Lipscomb (26) Pos. Mt. Juliet (23) 
gones (16) o0 3. U F.....(8) Knowles 
WW Gravee 62) By een’ (5) Moser 


Chfford (4 yoo ee atom (7) Reeves 
Greenfield (2) ..G....0%. (2) Morse 
Jordan (2) (1) Garrett 

Substitutes Lipscomb—Harless, J. 
Graves, McCartney. Hudson: refe- 
ree, 


“EVERY DOG HAS HIS DAY” 


Brother Leo L. Boles Delivers In- 
teresting Chapel Talk 


One morning. recently Professor 
Leo L. Boles of the Science Depart- 
ment made a very interesting and 
entertaining talk on the modern age 
of the world as contrasted with past 
ages. He showed us how geologists 
classify the world’s age in five periods 
and told the following story: 

A Westerner was telling his ac- 
quaintance from the East about the 
wonders of a petrified forest. He told 
of the trees standing, every minute 


- detail just as a living forest except 


all turned to stone. On a limb of one 
tree sat a petrified squirrel, and 
under the tree was a man with a gun 
pointed at the squirrel, everything 
turned to stone. The man had just 
shot at the animal and the cloud of 
smoke rising from his gun had also 
been petrified and hung suspended 
above the muzzle of the gun. “But,” 
the man from the East protested, “the 
law of gravitation wouldn’t allow 
that.” The~Westerner replied, ‘‘The 
law of gravitation was petrified, too.” 

In the carboniferous period the 
chief constituent of the atmosphere 
was carbon-dioxide. Today the air 
contains only one per cent of this 
gas. 
atmosphere, but it was ideal for a 
luxuriant plant life. 

The next period showed a greater 
proportion of oxygen in the air, which 
was favorable to reptile life. These 
reptiles were both herbiverous and 
carniverous, and inhabited the land, 
sea, and air. They lived only in warm 
climates, and few specimens of the 
age survived the glacial periods. 

Dr. Howard, of the United States 
Etymology Bureau, says that this is 
the age of insects. If there were peo- 
ple living on the other planets and 
they could come to the earth they 
would probably report that this globe 
is inhabited by insects, and a few other 
people. Geologists agree that man 
has not been on earth long’enough to 
determine whether or not his race 
will be established here permanently. 
There is a great war on between in- 
sects and man. Sometimes one is vic- 
torious, sometimes the other. On his 
side man has intelligence—presumably 
—and the insects possess overwhelm- 
ing numbers. When one fly is swatted 
another takes his place. The insects 
whipped the French at Panama. They 
destroy man’s food and clothing, and 
also attack his body. 


We are glad to list as exchanges: 

Central Star, Dickson High School, 
Dickson, Tenn. 

The Skyrocket, Henderson, Tenn. 

The Spur, Oklahoma Christian Col- 
lege. 

Tennessee College Magazine, Ten- 
nessee College, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

The Bison, Harding College, Mor- 
rilton, Ark. 

The Arrow, Culleoka High School, 
Culleoka, Tenn. 

The Wizard, Forrest High School, 
Chapel Hill, Tenn. 

High Life, Ripley High School, Rip- 
ley, Tenn. 

The Moina, Father Ryan High 
School, Nashville, Tenn. 

Smyrna Hi-Times, Smyrna High 
School, Smyrna, Tenn. 

We enjoy your articles and hope to 
hear more from you again. 


Walker: “I am crazy about you.” 


-E. Showalter: “Well, run along; |. 


this is no insane-asylum.” 


It is a good and safe rule to ‘so- 
journ in every place as if you meant 
to spend your life there, never omit- 
ting an opportunity of doing .a kind- 


_ hess, or speaking a true word, or mak- 


ing a friend.—Ruskin, 


Few animals could live in such | 


Mary Pitts Taylor—“Well, cute!” 


Christine Jones—“Girls! I’m just 
horrified!” 

Ruth Shearer—‘Well, great scott!” 

Ada Williams—“I just don’t believe 
I know.” 

Laura Jones—‘Je parle le Fran- 
cais.” 

Ebb Robards—“My cow!” 

Perkie Bragg—‘Good grief!” 

Olga Jernigan—“Law-ze, chile.” 

Esther Dinsmore (singing)—“I 
ain’t much to look at, nothing to see.” 

Jimmie Greer Harvey—‘What d’ye 
say? huh?” 

Kitty Coop—‘Well, Mummy!” 

Virginia Riggs—‘‘Love.” 

Sarah Francis Smith—‘That doesn’t 
have anything to do with the price of 
eggs in Australia.” 

Iris Mae Branch—“Boggar!” 

Georgia Davis—‘Suits me if it does 
you.” 

Constance Renfro—‘Just. give me 
time.” 

Jennie Mae Hill—‘Hey, you wop!” 

Edna McKnight—‘You’re just that 
type.” 

Olivia Dodd—“I don’t give a red 
cent.” 


AN AVALON HOME 
ADDITION 


On January 5, 1930, Misses Mildred 
Cox and Elberta Clark entertained 
Misses Bernice Cagle, Marguerite 
Young, Pattie Ben Maughon, Mae 
Applegate, Jennie Hill and Edna Mc- 
Knight with a feast. . The table was 
laid for eight and was_ beautifully 
decorated with hand-painted place 
ecards and an artistically arranged 
stack of peanut butter and: cracker 
sandwiches formed the. centerpiece. 

Edna McKnight was chosen as 
toastmistress. During the feast it 
was decided to organize a club. The 
following officers were elected for the 
August body: 


President—Pattie Ben Maughon. | 
Vice-President—Marguerite Young. 
Secretary—Elberta Clark. 
Treasurer—Mae Applegate. 
Critic—Mildred Cox, 
Sargeant-at-arms—Bernice Cagle. 
Babbler Reporter—Edna McKnight. 
Grumbler—Jennie Hill. 
After much serious thought as to a 
name appropriate for the group it was 
decided to call it the “83C2M H-A-Y 
Club” (involving the initials of. each 
member’s last name). The name was 
submitted by the Grumbler. The club 
meets every Sunday afternoon. 

At each meeting short programs are 
rendered as well as bountiful meals 
Served. Each member takes a very 
active part in the affairs of the club. 


THE KENTUCKY CLUB 
MEET FOR FIRST TIME 
SINCE HOLIDAYS 


Welcome New Members 


The Kentucky Club met for the first 
time after the holidays. A very inter- 
esting program was rendered. We 
were fortunate in having Mr. Hooper 
Scott as a visitor, He was kind 
enough to lead the song for us. We 
know what to expect of Miss Sally 
Whiteside as she read her New Year’s 
resolutions. We’re sure she'll live up 
to them. The Misses Jones started to 
sing that delightful song, “Believe Me 
If All -Those Endearing Young 
Charms.” That must have been too 
sentimental, for they quit.that and 
started to sing “The Bulldog On the 
Bank.” Miss Ida Bell Robards made 
our hearts throb by reading a very 
interesting love story. 

We were forced to laugh in spite of 
all cur troubles and worries, over Ed 
Rector’s jokes. 

The Misses Shearers gave a very 
interesting dialogue, telling each mem- 
ber why they left Kentucky and came 
to D. L. C. Something we have been 
anxious to know. 

We are glad to welcome a new 


fr ae er TTT 
ite gd Ra A 


THE BABBLER 


AFIELD IN MUSICDOM 


Sharpson Flats 


On Tuesday afternoon, January 28, 
the Van Hooser Music Club honored 
the memory of Edward A. MacDowell, 
eminent American composer and pian- 
ist, who died in January, 1908. 

The club met in Harding Hall, and, 
in the presence of many lovers of 
music, gave the following MacDowell 


_| program: 


1. (a) Improvisation. 

(b) Bluette. 

(c) Marzwind. 

Miss Mary Taylor, pianist 
2. To a Wild Rose. 
Miss Lizzie Mai Tatum, violinist. 
3. Hexentanz. — 
Miss Ruth Forsee, pianist. 
4. The Robin Sings In the Apple Tree. 
Mr. Leonidas Holland, tenor. 
5. (a) Czardas. 
(b) Hungarian Concert Etude. 
Miss Lula Mai Boaz, pianist. 

As a member of the Tennessee Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, the Van 
Hooser Music Club presented this pro- 
gram as one of the series outlined by 
the federation. 


The Providence Journal states that 
a system of musical shorthand has 
been developed by which a composi- 
tion can be written down as rapidly as 
it is played. 


We are glad to welcome into our 
school of music several new students. 
An increased interest has been noted 
on the part of almost every student 
enrolled in the school of music. The 
school of music stands only for the 
best in the realm of the art. 


The musical paper founded in 1834, 
by Robert Schumann, “Die Nene Zeit- 
schrift fiir Musik,” is still one of the 
principal reviews in Germany. A 


short time ago it was sold to Gustav 
Bosse, of Rogenburg, by the publisher, 
Steingraber, 


“David Lipscomb’s two male quar- 
tets, one of the college and the other 
of the high school, are preparing for 
their big and important appearances 
—that of the college quartet on the 
Founder’s Day Oratorical Contest, 
which will be a matter of history when 
this comes from the press, and that of 
the high school in the quartet contest 
on the program of the Tennessee State 
Music Teachers’ Association, meeting 
in Nashville in April. 


Pietro Mascagni, now sixty-six 
years old, declares that he is going to 
write an opera» for production in the 
“talkies.” Some time ago, when he 


| was asked for permission to film and 


record “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“L’Amico Fritz,” he refused, saying 
that he would write something in 
keeping with modern taste. This new 
work is not to be “modern,” however, 
for Mascagni says of modern music, 
“It is as dangerous as cocaine. Music 
must be tune, not noise.” The famous 
composer heard the talking pictures 
recently in Paris and at once became 
enthusiastic over them as a medium of 
musically educating the masses. 
“Artists. like Titta Ruffo and Feodor 
Chaliapin,” he says, “have signed con- 
tracts with film companies. We com- 
posers must follow their example.” 
Mascagni, who was made a member 
of the new Italian Academy last 
March, is much against the spread of 
jazz music, and believes that “the in- 
troduction of good music in the ‘talk- 
ies’ and sound films will do away with 
the invasion of the European markets 
by jazz and other trivial music, 
against which we should erect a chain 


of defense as violating our musical 
traditions.” 


The Schubert Choral Club sings a 
30-minute sacred program over Radio 
Station WLAC, on Monday evening, 
February 10, at 6 o’clock, 

The members of the club are: 
Misses Esther Dinsmore, Blanche Tay- 
lor, Pattie Ben Maughon, Rosa Wil- 
liams, sopranos; Louise Cecil, Jimmie 
Greer Harvey, Christine Jones, Mrs. 
Lonie Lindsey, altos; Messrs. Kling- 
man. Prentice, William Sanders, Rob- 
ert Neil, Fred Scott, tenors, and Ken- 
neth McPherson, William Crouch, 
Merritt Milstead and Hooper Scott, 
bassos. 


The orchestra of David Lipscomb 
College is to be an actuality again. 
‘The recent destruction of several of 
the instruments did not lessen the 
ardor of this interesting organization. 


member into our band, Miss Pauline |. 


Shearer.’ We’re sure she'll prove. to 
be a very valuable member, 


WELCOME BACK 
TO SCHOOL 


Miss Blanch Taylor, who has had 
an operation, is now able to be in 
school again. She came back last 
Thursday night, and is looking real 
well. Everyone is so happy to have 
her back again. 

Misses Laura and Christine Jones 
did not go home Christmas on account 
of sickness in their home. They were 
allowed to go last week. They are 
back now and say they “had a grand 
time!” 


George McConnell has musical feet 
—two flat. 


A flying rumor never has any trou- 
ble in making a landing. 


Joy is not in things, it is in us.— 
Wagner, 


“The glory of life is to love, not to 
be loved; to give, not to get; to serve, 
not to. be served.” 


Your sole contribution to the sum 
of things is yourself —Frank Crane. 


Great spenders are bad lenders 
Franklin. 


Erin Lane: “It says in this paper 
that statistics show that women out- 
live men,” . 

Dock: “Well, you know we have al- 
ways heard that paint is a great pre- 
servative.” 


D. L. C. FOUNDERS 
Y ORATORICAL 
ae CONTEST SPEECH 


Sam Davis 


Sam Davis was the most pathetic 
and most heroic figure of the Civil 
War. He was born on a farm near 
the little town of Smyrna, Tenn. His 
parents were old-fashioned, God-fear- 
ing, good-mannered people, neither 
‘rich nor poor. 

Sam spent his boyhood days in the 
fields and under the great trees of 
his father’s farm. Companion with 
mocking bird and bee and butterfly. 


--|There was no hint of the hero to 


come in the peaceful, humdrum life 
of the farm. True, the war clouds 
were gathering above and the air was 
becoming electric with exciting speech 
and prophesy; and in every village 
was springing up a holiday soldiery 
parading in glittering uniform to 
sound of fife and drum, 

Out of the tenseness of these stir- 
ring years that ushered in the great 
Civil War Sam’s strange heroism was 
fashioned. 

Obeying the call of his country Sam 
Davis enlisted as private in the First 
Tenn. Infantry and soon found a place 
of drudgery and danger in the army 
of General Bragg. 

By virture of his outstanding record 


_|of honor and courage, he was assigned 


a place in Captain Coleman’s scouts, 
which soon terminated in his death as 
with all “spies.” 

Sam Davis’ battlefield was his own 
bosom. There the mightiest forces 
known to the human. heart struggled 
for mastery. Love of life and kin- 
dred, upon one side, devotion to coun- 
try and honor on the other. He had 
no counselor within the solitude of his 
prison cell save a conscience sensitive 
and unseared, and a heart untainted 
by fear or treachery. 

He gave nobly and proudly was he 
recompensed. He unflinchingly sur- 
rendered his body to an end which his 
enemies sought to make ignominious; 
and lo, his grave has become a shrine 
which those who wronged him visit 
with reverence, and where generations 
unborn will pay tribute reserved for 
only the noblest of the race. He sur- 
rendered youth and gained eternal 
newness of day. He surrendered two 
or three score years of possible exist- 
ence and he made the coming centuries 
the servants of his fame and the 
guardian of his glory. He gave life 
and even immortality. 

It. is the great spirits scattered 
along the centuries of unselfish ser- 
vice of lofty ideals, of triumph of soul 
over body—-Paul Luther’s, Wycliffe, 
Hass, Knox, Joan of Arc, Robert E. 
Lee, Sam Davis—which teach the na- 
tion its kinship to its God. 

He had the sacrificial spirit of a 
martyr, the consecration of a Cru- 


lier of the golden days of chivalry. 
He was a foe without fear, a cap- 
tive without repining, a victim with- 
out bitterness and a sacrifice by de- 
| liberate choice. 

Sam Davis was not vanquished, but 
a victor. His scaffold has become a 
pedestal, his prison a hall of fame, 
his grave a shrine. Marble and bronze 
have leaped to life under the sculp- 
tor’s touch to reproduce his form. 

The shrine of old was for worship 
and rest. That which maks the sepul- 
chre of the boy hero ‘of the confed- 
eracy will be for veneration and in- 
spiration. Here will come — 
forgetfulness of the dross of life. Here 
will come communion with a God who 
must be great to have made so great 
a soul. In that quiet spot, illuminated 
by the meaning of his simple and 
sublime faith and heroism, the issues 
of life will be seen in their true per- 
spectives. The ideal will become the 


real and enduring; the material, tem- | 


porary and secondary truth, honor, 
loyalty, faith, manhood, the splendor 
of sacrifice, the glory of patriotism— 
these will be seen to be the mighty 
and undying forces in the destiny of 
men of nations. 

The prison cell was his Gethsemane, 
of the travail between those walls no 
utterance passed his lips, but this all 
men know, that at dawn, as said an- 
other great soul “For there stood by 
me this night the angel of God, whose 
I am and whom I serve, ‘saying ‘Fear 
not.’” Death in the breaking dawn 
to him was no sombre visitor at whose 
coming his humanity was to shrink 
and cower, but, rather a shining mes- 
senger from a land of splendor and 
peace whom his soul was ready to 
greet as a friendly herald. 

Upon the scaffold he stood the in- 
carnation of the dauntless spirit of 
the youth of the South. Age and 
infinity, decay and ‘dissolution have 
never touched him in the vision of the 
South. He stands today as fair as on 
that autumnal morn when he was a 
seeming captive, but in reality a vic- 
tor awaiting his crown, erect, serene, 
unafraid, beautiful in his young man- 
hood, handsome and brave, with the 
rich blood of youth coursing through 
an unblanched cheek, the light of a 
new world in his face, and that deep 
blue eye through which a valorous 
soul and an unfaltering faith looked 
out upon fading time without a tre- 
mor, unshrinking under the assembled 
instruments of death. 


| What visions he had in that mo- 


sader, the knightly courage of a Cava- | 


the 
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Fairness in Price and 


522-524 Church St. 


College Association. 


College-trained Faculty. Rates 


terms. 


We are Specialists in Outfitters for 
College Men and Women. 

For more than 55 years we have success~ 
fully taken care of the needs of the 
many students in Tennessee 
Colleges 
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WHERE LOWEST PRICES ARE GUARANTEED 


THE BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTE, Inc. 


Fully accredited by the Southern Accredited Business ES 

: Offers all commercial work. High- 
school graduation or its equivalent required for entrance. 
reasonable. 


Write for Free Catalog 
B. H. MURPHY, B.S., M.A., Vice Pres. and Gen. Mor. 


(Formerly eight years with David Lipscomb College and more than twenty years 
experience training young people.) 
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Excellence in Quality 
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NASHVILLE, TENN. 


144 Second Avenue, North 


M. E. DERRYBERRY COMPANY 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 


We Carry a Special Line for Institution Trade 


WRITE FOR OUR PRICE LIST 


Nashville, Tenn. 


IDEAL LAUNDRY 


DRY CLEANERS 
“All That the Name Implies”’ 


Mr. fy C. Lawson, Nashville, Tenn. 


from you. 


Telephone 6-6923 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS 


Los Angeles, Cal., February 28, 1929. 


Every article in the shipment of household goods which you packed 
and shipped from Nashville to Los Angeles arrived in perfect condition. 
No one can ask for more efficient service than that which we received 
Please accept our thanks. 


LAWSON TRANSFER COMPANY : 


- NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Fraternally, 
BE, H. IJAMS. 


$08 Eighth Avenue, South 


Patronize Our Advertisers 


It is through the courtesy of our advertisers that we are 


partially financing our paper. 
in answering advertisements. 


Always mention The Babbler 


ment it is not given us to know. The 
great company of martyrs may have 
flashed him a celestial vision, such as 
came to the man of Patmos 2,000 years 
ago. But that letter to his mother 
tells us that there came to the pris- 
oner, ringed round with sword and 
steel, an emblem of captivity and 
doom, the knowledge that he was the 
son of a king and heir to a crown. As 
the executioner stood with the black 


cap ready, the immortal youth penned 


these words to his mother: “Heaven 
sanctions my decision. I have asked 
the preacher to sing: : 
“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand 
And cast a wishful eye 
To Canaan’s fair and hapy land 
Where my possessions lie.” 


His untroubled eye resting for the 
last time upon the surrounding purp- 
ling Tehnessee hills, rich in autumnal 
tints, saw them transformed into ce- 
lestial heights glowing with the wav- 
ing banners of a countless host. The 
verdant valley stretching peacefully 
away became the green fields of Eden. 
The dusty thoroughfare freshly trod, 
stretching from prison to scaffold was 
a reminder to his enraptured sight of 


waiting streets paved with gold. The | 


threadbare garment which his manly 
form ennobled was being’ woven by an 
unseen hand into a glistening and 
spotless robe. .He felt no touch of 
kindred or of friend, but loneliness 


like a discarded vestment, fell from his 
spirit under the mystic thrill of that 
handclasp of the Omnipresent Brother 
of the race, whose message “Lo, I am 
with you alway” has strengthened the 
needy of the centuries. Infidelity pales 
and withers and dies at the grave of 
Sam Davis. 
FreD L. Scort. 
David Lipscomb College. 


HOME ECONOMICS CLUB 
PLACES CURTAINS IN THE 
HOME ECONOMICS ROOM 


The Home Economics Club met in 
regular session, January 10, and an 
interesting program was given: 


Bar easel ates 8. Annie Mae Gillam 
Fiano Bolo. Po .Malissa Claxton 
Reading suet een Olivia Dodd 


Stunt—Miss Davis, Miss Renfro, 
Mrs. Hamrick, Miss Overstreet, 
Miss King. 


“How I Spent the Holidays” ... 
Be Su ae Ae ol ......Elsa Lee Neely 
PUAN OOO. ooh oss ine ae Rita Cavin 
“My Idea of the Southern Girl”.... 
OER Eee ree Ore eee Mae King 
UOROE cates obs. seteoeins Myrtle Waddey 


We are very proud of the Home 
Economies girls, for by their effort we 
have. been able to furnish the Home 
Economics room with curtains, and 
we are looking forward ‘to a better 
work in the future. by. 


amen g 


RESULTS OF RECENT 
WHO'S WHO CONTEST 


HELD AT DAvip LIPSCOMB COLLEGE 


Sponsored by BACKLOG Staff —- Aroused Much Interest 


Our annual Who’s Who Contest, 
sponsored by the Backlog staff, was 
conducted several weeks ago, but the 
results were not announced until yes- 
terday. The staff held back this in- 
formation to obtain the required num- 
ber of subscriptions. 

This contest has been of much in- 
terest from start to finish. 

COLLEGE 

Most Attractive Girls—(1) Mary 
Pitts Taylor, Lena Morrison; (2) 
Jimmie Greer Howey; (3) Perkie 
Bragg. 

Most Popular Boys—(1) Merritt 
Milstead; (2) Doc Towery; (3) Wert 
Sanders, Robert Neil (tie). 

Most Popular Girls—(1) Jimmie 
Greer Harvey; (2) Ruth Foresee; 
(3) Blanch Taylor, Mary Pitts Tay- 
lor (tie). 

Best All-around Boy—(1) Robert 
Billingsley; (2) Merritt Milstead; 
(3) Kenneth McPherson. 

Best All-around Girl—(1) Katie 
Rhea; (2) Rosa Williams; (3) Ruth 
Foresee. 

Best Boy Athlete — 
Riggs; (2) Robert Billingsley; 
Luther Reynolds. 

Best Girl Athlete—(1) Rosa Wil- 
liams; (2) Myrtle Carl; (3) Cather- 
ine Showalter. 

HIGH SCHOOL 

Most Attractive Girl—Lady Claire 
Neely. 

Best Boy Athlete—Roy Jordan. 

Best All-around Boy—Dan Harless. 

Best All-around Girl — Lucille 
Campbell, 

Most Popular Boy—Jeff Brigham. 

Most Popular Girl—Ida Bell Rob- 
ards. 


(1) Leslie 
(3) 


A REAL TREAT FOR 
OUR MUSIC LOVERS 


On Thursday morning the represen- 
tative of the Houck Piano Company 
brought out to the College one of the 
new Duo-Art Reproducing pianos, and 
gave us a very enjoyable program. 
Mr. Fred Colber of New York played 
for us on this piano, and then he 
stopped playing and turned on the re- 
producing mechanism which took up 
the same number just where Mr. Col- 
ber left off and played the piece auto- 
matically. It was a perfect represen- 
tation of Mr. Colber’s own work as re- 
corded in the New York studio for this 
piano, and it was impossible to tell 
from the sound when the man stopped 
playing and. the reproduction began. 
The music as played in the studio is 
recorded on a roll similar to that used 
on the ordinary player-piano, but the 
Duo-Art recording is made from the 
actual music played. 

Mr. Colber spoke as well as played 
for us, and related some experiences 
of his work and other things and we 
all enjoyed his visit very much. In 
addition to his own recordings some 
rolls were played from other artists, 
including Paderewski. 


WELL KNOWN MISSION- 
ARY WITH US 


‘Brother J. M. McCaleb has been 
with us several times in the past week 
and has given us a number of in- 
teresting and profitable lessons, de- 
rived from his thirty-eight years as 
a missionary in Japan and his trip 
around the world. 

On Sunday night, the 9th, and 
Monday following he showed us lan- 
tern slides of scenes in Japan, China, 
India, Africa, and the Holy Land. 
Then on Tuesday and Thursday 
nights he spoke to us more in detail 
regarding his work in Japan and his 
travels through the other countries 
and conditions there. 

On Sunday night, the 16th, he was 
with us again. and preached on 
“Training for Service,” especially 
service in the foreign fields. He em- 
phasized the three-fold nature of the 
training and preparation needed for 
this work, physical training, mental 
training, and spiritual training. 

Japan itself is not responsible for 
the sickness and death of so many 
who go there to work. One can en- 


joy just as good health there as in. 


America if he will take the proper 
care of the physical welfare, but some 
of our missionaries have entered into 
the work so whole-heartedly that they 


overtax the body and neglect to keep: 


it fit and strong. 

As to mental training, one should 
have sufficient education to talk well, 
to write intelligently, and to keep sim- 
ple accounts. He cannot get along 
well with less education than this, 
and the ability to learn foreign lan- 
guages, and he should get as much 
more and above these fundamentals 
as it is possible for him to get. 


The spiritual training is, of course, | 


the most important of all, as without 
the will and spirit of helpfulness one 
can do little, 


A BIBLICAL TRAGEDY 
IN FOUR ACTS 


Sermon by Roland Williams, Jr., 
Second Sunday 


There are four characters in this 
story, Ahab, Jezebel, Naboth, and 
Elijah. 

In Act I we find Ahab coveting the 
vineyard of Naboth. He asked Na- 
both to trade or sell it to him, but 
the latter refused. According to law 
he could not dispose of his land out- 
side of his own family and Ahab did 
wrong to ask him for it. But Ahab 
was like so many people today who set 
their hearts on clothes, automobiles, 
ete., rather than the things which are 
eternal. 

-Act II—The degradation of sin. 
Ahab sulking in his palace because 
one of his subjects would not give up 


(Continued on page 2) 


CURRY GRADUATE WORKS 


WITH 


Miss Crabtree, who is the daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. R. F. Crabtree, of 
Gamaliel, Ky., received her college 
training in Bowling Green, Ky., later 
going to Curry School of Expression, 
from which she graduated. She came 
to Nashville in 1912, and taught suc- 
cessfully for several years in the 
Winkler Studios. 

In 1920, she joined the David Lips- 
comb College faculty and under her 
direction the Public Speaking Depart- 
ment has grown to be one of the 
strongest departments of our College. 
Miss Crabtree is loved and respected 
by all who know her but most espe- 
cially the students of her department. 
She ever holds before them the high- 
est morals and ideals. 

She has as her able assistant Mrs. 
Elmo Phillips, who has her B.S. from 
Peabody College and is also a gradu- 
ate in Expression. 

Each summer Miss Crabtree car- 
ries a group of girls for a summer 
term in the School of Expression. 

In the recent Oratorical Contest the 
boys had to write their own orations, 
which were a credit to them as well! 
as the school. In this contest also 
much credit is due Miss Crabtree for 
its success, for in it, as all things that 
are for the interest and betterment of 


(Continued on page 2) 


DAVID LIPSCOMB 


WHO'S WHO IN ZENITH 
LITERARY SOCIETY 


Most Handsome Boy—Roy Jordan. 

Most Attractive Girl—Helen Brown. 

Best Boy Athlete—Roy Jordan. 

Best Girl Athlete—Jennetta Johnson. 

Wittiest Boy—Jeff Brigham. 

Biggest Boy Eater—Ira Benson. 

Boy with Biggest Mouth—Jesse 
Peeler. . 

Most Popular—Jeff Brigham and Roy 
Jordan. 

Most Popular Girl—Helen Brown. 

Best All-around Boy—Jeff Brigham. 

Best All-around Girl—Lucille Camp- 
bell. 

Biggest Girl Flirt—Mary Brown Hill. 

Biggest Boy Flirt—Thomas Burket. 

Most Loyal Boy—Jeff Brigham. 

Most Loyal Girl—Lucille Campbe'l. 

Best Sport—Roy Jordan. 

Jolliest Boys—Jeff Brigham and Roy 
Jordan. 

Jolliest Girl—Kathrine Smith. 

Future President of United States— 
Jeff Brigham. 

Future Lady of the Land—Lucille 
Campbell and Opal Shoulders. 

Neatest Boy—-Edwin Jones. 

Neatest Girl—Helen Brown. 

Future Edison—Charles Dorris. 

Future Eagle of the Air—David Fry. 

First to Marry—Rufus and Jennetta. 


: ; See et ee = 
DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE, NASH 


VILLE, TENNESSEE, FEBRUARY 21, 1930 


MISS ORA CRABTREE 
Teacher.of Public Speaking and Dramatic Art 


AN INTERESTING 


LETTER 


FROM AN UNKNOWN FRIEND 


Describes Speakers’ by Tirir Voxe and Speech -— 
Compliments Program Highly 


Hillsboro, O., Jan. 28, 1929. 
My dear Miss Crabtree: 

If I fa‘l to write this letter now 
while the impulse is strong, you will 
never know how much we enjoyed the 
oratorical broadcast from David Lips- 
comb College last night. 

Mr. Roads and I’ were sitting 
“around” our temporarily childless 
hearth with nothing much to talk 
about and when I began turn:ng the 
dial to see what was on the air be- 
side jazz, we caught the contest an- 
nouncement and listened in on as 
much of the orations as. it was pos- 
sible to get through fog and crossed 
waves and other atmospheric disturb- 
ances. The air seemed to be full of 
voices . beside your own. They 
broke in violently at the slightest jar 
and interrupted your program at some 
of the most interesting points, but we 
enjoyed what we did hear, very, very 
much. 

We are especially interested in 
young people who are attending col- 
lege for the purpose of making good 
American citizens of themselves. Our 
two and their former intimates are 
widely separated from each other and 
us this winter. The boy is spending 
his Junior year at the Sorbonne in 
Paris and his “buddy” is at Wash- 
ington-Lee. Our daughter is a Fresh- 
man at M‘ami University, Oxford, and 
her chum at Western: College for 
Women. All four are taking B.A. 
courses and have been quite accus- 
tomed to speaking in public. As I 
used to train High School students for 
Commencement activities for many 
years and came from “platform 
stock” myself, perhaps you can under- 
stand how much good it did me to hear 
your young men orate, and learn that 
it was a woman who had trained them. 
I’m sorry the wave faded when your 
name was announced, so that I could 
only get the “sur” part of it. 


STOP! LOOK! READ! ACT! 


All who gave $5.00 toward the re- 
seating of Harding Hall will please 
investigate and let Robert Neil know 
if your name is not on a seat. 

The company who made the plates 
failed to complete our list perfectly. 
Furthermore, some of the plates, due 
to defects, had not been attached. 
These were in Lindsey Hall and were 
burned with the records of the class. 

We believe that the Senior Class 
of ’29 and the faculty names are com- 
plete. 

We shall appreciate your help in 
this matter. 

SENIOR CLASS OF ’29. 


llast night. 


The orations were all good. We like 


| the southern voices—they are so musi- 


cal compared to our raucous Yankee 
twang up here. My son’s best friend 
is a Virginian and being as fond of 
him as we all are, your boys’ voices 
brought him right back to our fireside 
I wish I might have seen 
the speakers, yet I believe one could 
judge the quality of the orations bet- 
ter by just hearing the voice and 
noting the subject matter without be- 
ing influenced by personal magnetism 
or physical appearance. But being 
“on the lot,” the judges naturally take 
everything into consideration in ren- 
dering a  decision—thought, looks, 
manner, enunciation and that intangi- 
ble but powerful quality called “it.” 

We at once caught the flame of the 
first speaker, Fred Scott. His ora- 
tion to us was a balanced combination 
of truth, poetry, patriotic fervor, calm 
thought and splendidiy modulated ex- 
pression. Of course I formed a men- 
tal picture of him which may be ri- 
diculously inaccurate—middle height, 
slender, dark eyes and hair, highly 
strung—the kind that would make an- 
other Sam Davis if some civil or po- 
lit cal crisis should call him to the test. 

Julian Showalter was of a contrast- 
ing type physically, with more ballast 
perhaps, not so fiery as to tempera- 
ment, but dependable and determined, 
after the manner of the Fallen Star 
he eulogized so well. Both orations 
were an expression of the boys’ own 
spirit. You may think they might not 
be received w:th marked sympathy 
this far north, but they did thrill me 
because the thought, the inspiration— 
the fact was genuine. 

William Sanders, blonde and sturdy, 
was stirring a very responsive chord 
with h's most excellent treatment of 
Christian Education when chaos broke 
loose again and I had to worry with 
three dials too long to get the last part 
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D. L. C. STUDENTS PLAY 
A SILVER TEA PARTY 


A group of students, consisting of 
Sam Moorer, Hubert Barber, F. O. 
McGehee, Russell. McKissick and 
Miss Ruth Forsee, gave a delightful 
program at a silver tea party given 
for the benefit of the Blind Home. 

The performers, were highly com- 
plimented by the circle. During the 
intermission a bountiful feast was 
served. ; 

It is understood that these stu- 
dents were not representing the 
Music Department, but merely goin 
as individual players. 


PLAN OF NEW DORMITORY 
CONSIDERED BY MEMBERS OF 
DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE BOARD 


$70,000 of $100,000 Has Been Raised — Buiding To Be 


Modern in Every Respect 


Philip Lawson Hall, Son of Lips- 
comb Trustee, Passes to Reward 


_ The readers of the BABBLER will re- 
gret to hear of the death of Philip 
Hall, the son of Bro. S. H. Hall. He 
died at 9:15 a.m., Friday, February 
14, 1930. He had been sick only a 
short time and his friends and ac- 
quaintances were shocked to learn of 
his death. He was thirty years old, 
leaves a wife and little son, as well 
as father and mother. 

Philip was not a public man as is 
his. father; however, he was a suc- 
cessful business man. He was rising 
rapidly in his profession and was en- 
joying great success in his work. He 
was honorable and upright, kind and 
courteous, thoughtful and considerate, 
patient and tactful with all who were 
associated with him in business. He 
was intelligent and efficient, well qual- 
ified for work and merited all promo- 
tions and success that came his way. 

He was a faithful member of the 
body of Christ, taking his place in 
the great rank and file of the humble 
followers of Christ. He was useful 
and serviceable as a Christian and set 
an example for young men, an ex- 
ample that had a great influence for 
righteousness upon his associates. He 
loved the church and the Lord’s peo- 
ple. He was just such a young man 
as commends Christianity to the young 
manhood of our country. He had been 
trained by a Godly father and saintly 
mother in the nurture and admoni- 


tion of the Lord; he honored his par- | 


ents and the Lord by remaining true 
to the teachings which he had received 
in his youth. 

All students and friends of D. L. C. 
extend sympathy to the bereaved par- 
ents. Bro. S. H. Hall is a member of 
D. L. C. Board of Trustees and a 
faithiul worker for the college. 


Plans for the new dormitory to re- 
place the dormitory destroyed by fire 
Christmas have been completed by the 
architect. 

The campaign for $100,000 to con- 
struct the building is being conducted, 
$70,000 of the required amount have 
already been raised. It is hoped to 
begin construction work within thirty 
days. 

The plans, which are subject to the 
approval of the board of directors, 
eall for a three-story brick and rein- 
forced concrete structure with a full 
basement. 

The exterior will be of classic design 
‘in brick with limestone trim. In the 
basement will be a modern cafeteria 
accommodating 400, and living quar- 


ters for janitors. 


The main floor will have two re- 
ception rooms, offices, superintendent’s 
living quarters, the school hospital 
and sleeping quarters for sixty people. 

On each of the remaining two floors 
will be found sleeping quarters for 
seventy people, and a_ reception 
room. Each floor is provided with two 
bathrooms. The entire building will 
provide ample living facilities and 
conveniences for 200 people. 

The board of directors includes 
‘A. M. Burton, president; H. Leo 
Boles, secretary and treasurer of the 
board, and president of D. L. C.; 
Leon McQuiddy, J. Petty Ezell, Gor- 
don Turner, R. W. Comer, C. C. Che- 
nault, S. H. Hall and E. K. Hardison. 


“Why is it, Emmons,’ asked 
Brother Boles, “that you fat boys are 
always so gocd-natined?” 


‘“We have to be,’ answered Em- 
mons. “You see, we can’t either fight 
or run.”’- 


If you wear a vest, what’s the sense 
of buying four-dollar neckties? 


SHILOH NATIONAL 
MILITARY PARK 
Chapel Talk by Anthony E. Em- 
mons of Pittsburg Landing 


On the Wednesday morning al- 
lotted to the Senior Class for 
ducting chapel exercises Anthony Em- 
mons was. selected to make the talk. 

He began by saying that we had 
heard speeches about the various parts 
of the country, from the sunny shores 
of California to the knee-deep mud of 
Mississippi, and from the vast plains 
of Texas to the hills and valleys of 
Virginia, but he would tell us a few 
things about that small section of 
Tennessee bordering on . Mississippi 
and known as Shiloh National Mili- 
tary Park. 

This park is the scene of the great 
battle of Shiloh,.in which General Al- 
bert Sidney Johnston led the Confed- 
erates and General Ulysses S. Grant 
the Union forces, and in which the 


con- 
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MEMBER OF JUNIOR 
CLASS MAKES INTER- 
ESTING CHAPEL TALK 


The chapel talk for the Junior 
Class, on Wednesday morning, was 
made by J. C. Murphy of Culleoka, in- 
cidentally “Ye Editor” of this paper. 
He followed the usual custom of ad- 
vertis:ng the particular portion of the 
globe from which he hales, calling his 
home town the “dimple of the un- 
verse” and all that sort of thing. 
However, he soon got down to business 
and gave us a real good speech on the 
modern youth. His talk showed quite 
a bit of study and preparation. 


MEMBER OF JUNIOR CLASS 
PREACHES FIRST SUNDAY 


On Sunday February 2d, Joe Cooke 
Van Dyke, of West Tennessee, 
preached at the Lipscomb Chapel. Joe 
is a good speaker and a real asset to 
the Junior Class and to the College. 


We hope he will preach for us again 
before the end of the year. 


‘CHRISTIANS USE. OF THE SCHOOLS 


BLIND SINGERS VISIT 
SCHOOL AGAIN 


Four of the blind negro singers who 
were here once during the fall quar- 
ter came out to the College Friday 
morning and sang several songs. This 
blind quartet is trying to make an 
honest living by singing at various 
places and we are glad to encourage 
and help them all we can. They sang 
a number of old-time Negro Spirituals 
which all enjoyed. 

The heart must be trained to love 
one’s fellow creatures regardless of 
position or condition. It will not mat- 
ter so much if he cannot speak the 
language of the heathen, if they can 
but see the spirit of love and humanity 
shining from the soul and reflected in 
the actions, 


Bro. Stroop filled his regular ap- 
pointment here Sunday morning but 
kindly gave over his time for the even- 
ing service to Bro. McCaleb. Bro. 
Stroop preached a good sermon from 
a reading in the Galatian letter, re- 
garding the proper division and un- 
derstanding of God’s Word. He 
showed how it was so easy to misun- 
derstand and misapply the Scriptures 
when certain portions of them are 
taken out of their proper place and 
relation. 


It is not my purpose in this dis- 
course to make any undue claims for, 
or any unjust accusations against our 
present school system; but before a 
Christian can decide as to whether he 
can make use of any product of civi- 
lization he must first understand what 
is the nature of that thing, whether 
it will be conducive to a bigger and 
better Christian character, or whether 
it will dwarf his spiritual being. 

We have made up our national mind 
that we must be an educated people. 
No doubt the motives back of this de- 
cision are good. Our great leaders in 
the educational world are to be com- 
mended for tie rapid advancement 
they have made during the last fifty 
years. I would not question for a 
moment the sincerity of these intel- 
lectual giants. On the other hand, I 
admire their zeal, their courage, and 
their unselfishness in forging ahead 
against ignorance, poverty, and po- 
litical jealousy in the accomplishment 
of the long strides they have made in 
our educational system. 

To show you something of the ad- 
vancements made along the line of 
education, I give you a few facts and 
figures: At present every state re- 
quires school attendance. 


There are 
now in school 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING TO 
THE BOOK LIBRARY? 


Students, the books in our library 
were placed there by loyal men and 
women, that’ we may be _ benefited. 
They are there for us to read and 
obtain information, not to take to our 
rooms and keep. We know it is 
against the rules and regulations— 
why do it? 

It is not the policy of the school 
to have someone stand around with a 
club in hand to make us do, The 
faculty has more confidence in us than 
that. They believe we mean to do 
right.. Probably some of us did not 
look at it that way. We may say, 
“Oh, we will slip it out and use it 
and slip it back.” Student, it is not 
the right attitude. It is deliberately 
breaking a rule of the school. We 
are lowering ourselves in the estima- 
tion of the faculty and our fellow 
students. 

Let’s co-operate with each other. 
You may even forget to bring the 
book back, or wait a long time, while 
in the meantime somebody may be 
needing the book badly. If we mean 
right, let’s do right. Let’s hold up 
the regulations of our College rather 
than try to break them down. Re- 
spect the authority and you will be 
respected. Our College is the best, 
but let’s keep it the best. 


ALABAMA CLUB PRESENTS 
HIGH TYPE PPOGRAMS 


mA 


The Alabama Club has been meet- 
ing regularly since Christmas, with 
much interest. The cultured and re- 
fined people of the world are looking 
for wholesome and profitable’ enter- 
tainment. Anyone who has high am- 
bitions certainly desires to be at ease 
when he is before an audeince. These 
two factors we have been working 
toward. Milstead, Renfoe, and Mc- 
Quire have planned some interesting 
as well as profitable programs for us 
this quarter. 

We always have visitors. They en- 
joy our programs. We extend an in- 
vitation to anyone who wishes to visit 
us. 


LIPSCOMB FRESHMEN 
BEAT CUMBERLAND 


Win 28-27 in Extra Period 


The David Lipscomb College Fresh- 
men defeated the Freshman depart- 
ment of Cumberland University in a 
' heated contest in the Lipscomb gym, 
Saturday, February 1. 

It was a very close affair from the 
start and ended in a tie. In the play- 
off Lipscomb managed to make one 
point and win by that margin. 

“Bennie” Bedford and “Rastus” 
Kennamer led the attack of the win- 
ners by getting 8 points each. 

Martin was the star for Cumber- 
land. He played a fine floor game and 
marked 11 tailies beside his name. 

‘Glenn, of D. L. C., was almost com- 
pletely covered and was held to 2 
points. “Les” Riggs, the other star 
guard, had a little better luck and 
made 8 tallies for himself. 


The line-up: 


Lipscomb (28) Cumberland (27) 


Reynolds (7) ...F. ......Hayes (4) 
Kennamer (8) ..F..-.-- Tillman (9) 
Bedford (8) ....C. ...-eeereees Nicks 
Glenn (2). 2400 Gas, te a ah ant Glascon 
Riggs (3) ...++ G. ....Martin (11). 


Subs. : Lipscomb—F lowers. Cum- 
berland—Troxler (1), Hailson (2). 
Referee—Kevin. (Peabody.) 


Nas A MAY cca eR a eo 


Gray: “Where do you live, Lena?” 
-Lena: “In Mississippi.” 

Gray: “Do you live in the country?” 

Lena: “Yes; is there anything else 
you want to know?” 

Gray: “Yes, what is the price of 
spring goslings?” 


“Believe it or not, the rising genera- 
tion is hard to get out of bed.” 


Bro. Walker: “What makes the 
Tower Pisa lean?” 

Fay Milton: “I don’t know; if I 
_ did I would take some of it myself.” 


| Golden. 


HE BABBLER CURRY GRADUATE ~ 


WITH DAVID LIPSCOMB 


(Continued from page 1) 
she thaeat so havi incessantly and 
she has divectad th si MEd en: 
test, which ia helt Raga Tae 
of the birthda a ee Pa: 
school David tit 0 Dies cidliar 

’ Ipscomb, and is broad- 
cast over Station WLAC. 

The large number of messages that 
Wwe received from the various parts of 
the country attests that we had a large 
radio audience. These messages were, 
indeed, appreciated. Not only do they 
encourage the boys who took part in 
the contest, but also serve as an in- 
centive for the faculty and entire stu- 
dent body to strive on in the good 
work they are undertaking. 

We are sorry that space prevents 
the publishing of all messages re- 
ceived but we are publishing the names 
and addresses of many of those from 
whom we received messages. We take 
this occasion to thank each of you. 
However, one message*is printed else- 
where in THE BABBLER in full as it 
has proved such a source of interest 
to all the students, for the writer, who 
knows no one in this school, but de- 
scribed the contestants as they ap- 
peared to her, which was almost an 
accurate description. 

Misses Will Frances and Ruth Jour- 
ney, Pinehurst, N. C.; Dr. O. Speers, 
Houston, Texas; Herman ~— Ison, 
Blackey, Ky.; Miss Ruby Showalter, 
Eggleston, Va.; A. E. Emmons and 
fami.y, Pittsburg Landing, Tenn.; 
D. Ellis Walker, Ripley, Miss.; Noble 
Overturf, Christopher, Ill; F. L. 
Paisley, Seminole, Okla.;. Charles 
Houston, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mr. and 
Mrs. A. R. Garrett, Hope Hull, Ala.; 
Miss Arite A. Coby, De Leon, Texas; 
Miss Kent Draper, Dublin, Va.; Mrs. 
G. A. Midyett, Valier, Ill.; W. B. 
West, Charleston, Miss.; Miss Shel- 
ton, Donelson, Tenn.; John Thompson, 
Waltonville, Hl.; Miss Myrtle Mae 
Lane, Belmont, Miss.; John D. Cox, 
Tracy City, Tenn.; Miss Carmel 
Showaiter, Snowville, Va.; Edward B. 
Henthorn, Harrisonburg, Va.; J. E. 
Summitt, Erin, Tenn.; Mrs. W. H. 
Holeomb, Mt. Airy, N. C.; C. T. Ben- 
nett, Poteau, Oklahoma; Miss Era 
Emmons, Nashville, Tenn.; M. V. 
Showalter, Abilene, Texas; Mrs. E. R. 
Massie, Clifton Forge, Va.; Mr. and 
Mrs. O. B. Puckett, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Edd Holt, Nacogdoches, Texas; Mrs. 
E. C. Sanders, Cornersville, Tenn.; 
Mrs. W. Alston, Henning, Tenn.; A. 
M. Trigg, Italy, Texas; Mrs. Ella J. 
Vaughan, Jackson, Miss.; Mrs. H. T. 
Hodges, Oconee, Ga.; Miss Adina B. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn.; Miss 


Lucille Burlingame, Blackwater, Mo.; 
H. R. McDaniel, Fayetteville, N. C.; 
Miss Pauline Aldred, Cedartown, Ga.; 
Mrs. J. F. Patton, McMinnville, 
Tenn.; Andy T. Ritchie, Jr., Georgia. 


A BIBLICAL TRAGEDY 
IN FOUR ACTS 


(Continued from page 1) 

a small piece of property to him is 
told by his wife, Jezebel, not to worry. 
She sets about to bring the downfall 
of Naboth, hires false witnesses and 
has him condemned and put to death, 
after which she and Ahab take pos- 
session of the vineyard. Sin degrades 
everyone who practices it. Once a 
musician broke a string on his harp. 
He put on a new string and said, “I 
can replace the broken harp-string but 
how many people are there going 
about with broken heart-strings which 
can never be repaired or replaced.” 

Act I1J—The disappointment of sin. 
Elijah cursed Ahab and Jezebel. So 
is there a curse today on all who live 
a life of sin. In Christ only is the life 
which can be really enjoyed. 

Act IV.—Ahab is killed in battle 
and dogs licked up his blood in the 
field of Naboth, and later Jezebel is 
killed and her body eaten by dogs. 
The wages of sin is death. This pen- 
alty was exacted of Ananias and Sa- 
phira. In life there are two roads, one 
leading to life and the other to death. 
There are few people who follow sin 
for long, and then turn back to Christ. 


ONE AT THE TIME 


Clyde Fulmer says that he believes 
that he can get more studying done by 
just dating one girl, and letting the 
others go. So he is trying it out now. 
Elberta Clark says “Amen.” 


Bro. Walker (after explaining a 
problem in Trig.) : “Now, do you un- 
derstand it?” 


Class: “No.” 
Bro. Waiker: “Well, watch this 


blackboard while I go through it.” 


Augel (experimenting with some 
chemicals): “Say, what must I stir 
this with?” 

Prof. H. L. Boles (busy at some- 
thing else): “Use your head, Augel, 


use your head. What have I been 


telling you?” 
Mr. Carlton: “So you want to be- 
come my son-in-law?” 
Chester H.: “No, not especially, 


but I can’t see how I can keep from 
it if I marry Josephine.” ¢ 


“Tg it true that Mary has a secret 


sorrow?” | 
“Why, yes; hasn’t she told you of 


fr” 


\ 


THE BABBLER 


YATER TANT, Editor, Y. M. C. A., Louisville, Ky. 


YOU CAN LEND 
A HELPING HAND 


There have been no more starting 
disclosures and revelations in our 
campaign to find those who have 
graduated from D. L. C. in the years 
gone by. I have received one letter, 
however, since our last repert. My 
old friend, Ellis Walker, class of ’25, 
has written to inform me that he ir 
now preaching the gospel in Ripley 
(as stated in last issue) and that his 
wife, Eloise (Vaughan) Walker, stu- 
dent at D. L. C. ’25-’26, is doing her 
best to make a good preacher out o! 
him, and also keeping Clara Eloise 
Walker, class of ’48, quiet while h« 
is in the pulpit. 

I hereby take unto myself the au-; 
thority to appoint a committee to helz 
gather information about’ scme 0! 
those who have nct yet written. Will 
all alumni who see this get in touch 
with some other alumnus and spread 
the news? 

Evelyn Kirk, you said you knew 
of several around you. They have not, 
written. Suppose you send me their 
names, classes, addresses, ete. 

Kathryn Cullum, there are many in 
Nashville who have not written. Do 


-you think you could find some o¢ 


them? 

Brandon Baker, you are not far 
from some of the old students. If 
you aren’t too busy, maybe yeu could 
send in:something about them. 

Myrtle Mae Lane, I suppose you go 
back home every now and then. Can’t 
you learn anything about some of the 
alumni in that section, and let us all 
have the benefit of it? Thank you. 

Will Frances Journey,’ will you 
send in something about some of tke 
alumni in the Carolinas? 

“And if there is anyone else who 
wants to let us know about some for- 
mer student, please write at your first 
opportunity. 

We thank you all, the committee, 
for serving and hope you enjoy the 
job immensely. Write when you have 
all the names you can get. 

“END” 


SHILOH NATIONAL 


MILITARY PRK! 


(Continued from page 1) 
former lost his life. Johnston with 
his army was at Corinth, Miss., and 
Grant at Pittsburg Landing, Tenn., 
and they met in battle at-Shiloh, cne 
of the bloodiest battles of the whole 
Civil War. In this park may still be 
seen the roadbed which served as a 
trench during the battle and which 
was named The Hornet’s Nest because 
of the hot fighting at this point. 
Johnston was killed on the second day 
of the battle and, contrary to his 
plan, General Beauregard, who suc- 
ceeded him, ordered the battle to 
cease, which resulted in the defeat of 
the Confederates. This delay gave 
time for General Buell to arrive with 
reinforcements and the Southern 
forces retreated to Corinth, where an- 
other battle was later fought. The 
pool called Bloody Pond is where the 
wounded soldiers went to wash their 
wounds, and with their blood and 
that of so many dead men and horses 
the water of the pond was dyed red. 

Instead of a blood-stained baittie- 
field, Shiloh is now a beautiful park 
dotted with monuments which the 
various states placed there to honor 
their dead. There is a monument at 
the place where General Johnston fell 
and in memory of all the Confeder- 
ate soldiers who died in that battle 
the Daughters of the Confederacy 
have erected a $50,000 marble struc- 
ture. 

For the past six years Brother N. 
B. Hardeman has held a tent meet- 
ing each year at Shiloh Branch, and 
Brother Emmons extends an invita- 
tion to us all to visit Shiloh Park 
and attend these meetings next sum- 
mer. 


Hubert Barber starred in the un- 
accustomed role of speech-maker on 
the morning allotted to the third-year 
class. 

Following, as he said, Prof. Leo L. 
Boles’ example, he would speak on a 
subject with which he was most fa- 
miliar. Professor Boles gave a lec- 
ture one morning on “Insects” and 
“Prof.” Barber chose as his text 
“Mississippi Mud,” with which “goo- 
ey” substance he plastered “Little” 
Barber—who happened to be absent 
from chapel that morning—to the up- 
roarious delight of his audience. This 
masterpiece of wit and eloquence will 
be found in fuller detail elsewhere, 
we hope, in this issue. - 


ADAM’S GREAT ADVANTAGE 
When Adam told a joke there was 
no one to say, “I’ve heard that be- 
fore.” 


Bobo: 
coated?” 

Doctor: “I have never yet seen moss 
grow on a race track.” 


“Doctor, is my tongue 


Jap on my line. 


she was real generous with us. 


WAKE UP! LET US 
HEAR FROM YOU 


Verily, verily, it seems to me that 
this paper must not be reaching many 
of the alumni; either that or else they 
are deaf to my pleas for articles, 
notes, etc. What’s the matter, any- 
how? Do you think I have nothing 
to do but agitate my brain (assum- 
ing I have one, of course) into writ- 
‘ng pretty paragraphs for the Alum- 
ni Department? This is not supposed 
‘o be my department; it was intended 
to belong to all the alumni. And 
I am positive of the fact that others 
iave graduated from D. L. C. besides 
‘his unworthy person. 

So please, please! assert your man- 
rcod (if you have any) and your 
womanhood (if you have any) and 
‘et us hear a word from you. If you 
2an’t write, you should be students 
of D. L. C. and not alumni. I mean 
covery word of this. I’m neither jok- 
ng nor writing to fill up space. If 
you don’t want the Alumni Section, 
let us hear from you along that line. 
Last year for nine long months I was 
oditor-in-chief of the BABBLER. Dur- 
ing that time I wrote enough that 
i’m quite sure the readers got fed 
(Even I did myself.) 
And now here you are making me 
write a lot more. Is that right? Is 
that playing the game fair and 
square? Is that the proper thing to 
do? 

Since taking over this job only’ one 
article has been given me for publi- 
cation: in this department. It was 


duly published and I hope proved en- | 
Why can’t some of the} 
rest of you show the same enterprise | 
Now, | 


tertaining. 


and ambition as Mr. Ritchie? 
there’s a real true-hearted 
-lumnus. for you. 
Likewise! 

I’m not fussing—just telling you 
what’s what, and why what is what. 
Let’s see what you are going to do 
about it! 


loyal 


“RAND” , 


FILLING STATION EVENTS 


The boys of “The Filling Station” 
are progressing fine, surrounded by 
difficult’es, blunders and dumb actions, 
but amid all these we are “busy and 
happy.” 

Even though the weather conditions 
have been unfavorable yet we. have 
been lucky by not having very many 
on the sick list. Dan Harless suffered 
from a headache and several have had 
colds and sore throats. 

Charles Elder was very much as- 
tonished one night last week because 
he failed to find the index in the dic- 
tionary. 

Jeff Brigham has been suffering 
lately from an extracted tooth. Dan 
Harless and Hollis Logan have as- 
sisted him in feeding the pigs. 

Harold Barber says he is going to 
declare war on Hubert Barber if he 
continues to use his name in public. 

se WE |e Mine a 


“3C2M H-A-Y CLUB” 


Now, fellow countrymen, this ar- 
ticle must be considered serious! The 
first reason is a sufficient one, those 
who participated are of a solemn and 
serious nature. Everyone realizes how 


pathetic the situation is and it was | 


more so one Sunday when no peanut-. 
butter was there to light the way to a 
sweeter beyond—stick candy. 

Sure enough, we had a wonderful 
time last time we met for Miss Cox 
gave us a great feast. Most of the 
menu came from her home town and 
Our 
program in view is unusually interest- 
ing. Members of the club will debate 
on who’s “better half” is the better. 
Such a group of—well, it’s “nobody’s 
business.” 

There are other novelties in sight 
and we hope to have many others be- 
fore the time shall come when we 
shall have no more. This is not ad- 
vertising, for the public is not invited 


to our weekly feasts and programs 


and call meetings. 


ART DEPARTMENT 


The Art Department is not ent‘rely 
broken up by the absence of Mrs. 
Noble. She is recovering rapidly and 
expects to be back with us\in a few 
weeks. . 

The ones expecting certificates, 
Misses Imogene Brown, Nova Sulli- 
van and Mr. Condry Compton, have 
been working on life studies and por- 
traits. The primary work of the class 
has been progressing excellently, 

We are very glad to have a new 
member added to our class, Miss Mable 
Southall. There are prospects for 
several new students during the spring 
quarter. 


Go thou and do | 


INTERESTING LETTER 


|he was worrying a little about 


CURRENT EVENTS 


By Hubert Barber 


Rufus Underwood has _ requested 
that the boys please refrain from 
kicking him as they make footprints 


on his new pants. 


One of Marguerite Alston’s daily 


morning to find Myrtle Carl. 


Several days ago the D. L. C. popu- 
tasks is to shake the cover every| larity contest was held during a 


chapel period. The results, which 
were to have been given the next 


To look at Howard Andrew’s track| day, were withheld for a most. ex- 


in the mud one would think h 
wearing snow-shoes. 


After reasoning from a_psycho- 


logical point of view, Brother Stroop tag 


e was| cellent reason, although the cause is 


no credit to the student body of this 
year. Simply because our largest 
body of students in D. L. C.’s history 
lacked loyalty to their school’s ac- 
Why have so many failed 


has decided that the only thing that to support the Backlog this year? It 
makes Firm Cagle go to church is| can’t be that the Lindsey Hall fire had 


his gregarious instinct. 


such a great deal to do with the lack 
of enthusiasm’ because the greater 


One of. the greatest consolations in| part of those who have failed to buy 


being a woman is, that y 
to marry one. 


ou don’t have| their annuals are day-students and 


girls. Come on, everyone; let’s put 
the Backlog over as it has never been 


Brother Boles says that the sylla- put over before. Juniors, remember 
ble “el” preceding any other word| we are the Seniors of next year and 


or syllable means God. 


The Bible | we'll want the whole-hearted support 


class has about concluded that Elder |! the next class and the rest of the 


(Charles) means Godforsaken. 


Jimmie Greer Harvey says that the 
most outstanding characteristic about 
Merritt Milstead is his nose. 


Austin Tant presses his pants cross- 
wise to keep from getting the crease 
out of. them when he sits down. : 


It surely must be spring now since 
J. V. Copeland didn’t see his shadow 
last Sunday. 


Louise Cecil says some people have 
the erratic idea that she curls her 
hair every morning, but the fact is, 


|she uses a washboard for a pillow. 


Mrs. Cox: “Shame on you, Mil- 
dred; quit pulling that cat’s tail.” 

Mildred: “I’m not pulling it; ma- 
ma. 
pulling.” 


FROM UNKNOWN FRIEND 


(Continued from page 1) 

of his oration. Sorry. What we did 
hear was the kind of argument we 
would like to hear out of our boy in a 
public statement of his atittude 
toward Christian ideals and action. 

We heard a good part of the oration 
given by Anthony , couldn’t make | 
out the last name at all. In our opin- | 
ion, this young man will be a “cap- 
tain of industry” some day if his line | 
of thought last night is at all prophet- 
ic. He is no dreamer—has courage 
and a fine intelligence. We liked his 
radio manner as well as we did his 
argument. 


The wave died out again and when 
it swept back too reluctantly to suit 


school. Again we say, “Let’s.go for 
a bigger and better Backlog.” 
Nat oe 


Gratitude is a splendid gift. It is 
great to be able to be grateful for 
the favors that have been given us. 
All of us have this gift. Some have 
cultivated it more than others. 


L 


We have just seen a late edition of 
“Christian Education,’ published at 
Abilene, Texas. Among its pages 
were pictures of the splendid new 
college plant there in Abilene. When 
will the Christians of the South wake 
up to help our college become an 
even greater credit to Christian col- 
leges? The new dormitory is just a 
start for things needed at David 
Lipscomb College.. 


i 
D. L. G.’s basket ball teams have 


I’m just holding it and he’s | Started “right” on the second half of 


their schedules. Students, you can 
help them by supporting your teams 
at the games here in our gym. To 
know that the school they represent 
is loyal to them, is an encouragement 
to the girls and boys on our “four fine 
fives.” Join with the cheer leader in 
demonstrating your loyalty to the 
teams and D. L. C. 
) Poke ee 

“You remind me of Paderewski,” 
said’ Jimmie G. Harvey. | 

“But Paderewski is no singer,” re- 
torted Merritt M. 

“That’s why you are 
said J. G. H. 


like him,” 


pe 

It is said that in 1927 American 
jaws worked on $58,000,000 worth of 
chewing gum. We estimate that since 
1927 D. L, C. students have helped 
increase that amount to a trifle over 


us, a young man named Walker was | $580,000,000 worth of chewing gum, 
talking about Direction and Destiny.| not counting several dollars’ worth 
We remarked that if he directs his | sticking to seats in Chapel Hall. 


energies to the making of a successful 
life as earnestly and convincingly as 
he did in theory last night, he’ll have 
no cause to worry about his own per- 
sonal destiny. And as long as our 
schools turn out thinkers like him, the 
nation’s destiny will be safeguarded 
against the evils that are menacing us 
today in spite of our belief that we 
are “as sound as a nut” and “as solid 
as a meetin’ house.” 

The last letter I got from my son, 


conferences, world courts, 
being an immediate solution of all our 
international and internal ills. He 
had been to Geneva and was just 
about to make a trip to the Ruhr and 


L 


Ex-President Taft, who has been 
in active service since his office as 
President expired, probably longer 
than any other former President, has 
at last retired on account of poor 
health. The strain is always hard 
on men who reach the highest govern- 
mental positions, but Taft, because he 
guarded his health, served his coun- 
try for a number of years as Chief 
Jutice of the Supreme Court after he 


; the} had served his term as President. 
array of peace pacts, disarmament’ Good health is important to happiness 
etc., not} and success in the long run: “Health 


is to live most and serve best.” 
L 
Founder’s 


The Day Oratorical 


was listening to discussions of the con- Contest was a huge success in many 


ference across the channel, and hav- 


ways. Letters have been received 


ing been instrueted to keep his mouth |°°™Plimenting and encouraging the 
shut when public questions were be- boys, Miss Crabtree, and the College. 
ing. discussed, he was just a trifle un- Isn’t the radio a wonderful thing for 
settled in his mind and not any too | SPreading the news that there is such 
optimistic. But he will learn, as he € splendid Place for Christian Edu- 
says himself. We can’t expect boys cation as David Lipscomb College? 
of Bighteen Hid ninetech to hase mas. Letters from Texas to Viriginia, Ohio 


ter minds. I’m glad you are giving 


to Florida, from Christians and in- 


your boys a good start at the think- terested people in all walks of life, 
ing game, down there in Tennessee, | S#V¢ been greatly appreciated by D. 


C. L. Overturf brought the contest 


. C. Let there be more young men 


to a fitting close—with some dramatic | _” training for these fine original 


effect, psychologically speaking, for 
me at least. For the observance of 
the “greatest of all commandments” 
—Love other people as well as you 
love yourself, is the real solution of 


orations. It will surprise many radio 
listeners to know that all the ora- 
tions were original. 

(RS Be 

THREE WISHES 


/ 


our national greatness and security. | I wish I were beneath a tree 


And of the world’s, also. I have lis- 


A-sleeping in the shade 


tened to many sermons that did not | With all the bills I’ve got to pay 


approach this oration in feeling and 
convincing force. 


If I had been judging this contest 


PAID! 
I wish I were beside the sea 
A-sailing in a boat 


as I have judged “Peace” contests | With all the things I got to write 


sponsored by the Ohio Council of 


WROTE! 


Churches, I wouldn’t have known who |! wish I were on yonder hill 


most deserved first place, the ora- 


_A-baking in the sun 


tions themselves and the ability of the | With all the work I’ve got to do 


speakers were so on a par. The de- 
livery was much better than any our 
county and district has developed, so 
I think you as coach, should have re- 


DONE! 
—Exchange. 
L 


Small Boy: “What is college bred, 


ceived the palm and each one of the} pop?” 


boys a rising vote of appreciation for 


Pop (with son in college): “They 


having tackled so hard a job and ac-|make a college bred, my boy, from 


complished it as well as they did. 
(Continued on page 3) 


the flour of youth and the dough of 


old age.” 


LADIES’ READY-TO-WEAR AND MILLINERY 


OWENSTEIN 


Con 4h Ave. e Deaderick Street. 
EVERY THING YOUNGMEN WEAR. 


CONSISTENT VALUES AT ALL TIMES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


Fifth Avenue at Church Street 


Allen-Whitfield Paint & Glass Co. 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS ; 
PRATT & LAMBERT’S VARNISH AND STAINS 
LOWE BROS. PRODUCTS 
407 CHURCH ST. 


PHONE 6-6211 


ENDICOTT JOHNSON 
SHOE STORE 


608 Church Street 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


For FLOWERS Phone 


HARRISON BROS. 


617 Church Street 
Nashville’s Newest Flower Shop 


6-4731 


FALL’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


FULLY ACCREDITED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ACCREDITED COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 


Thorough Courses—Strong Faculty—ideal Quarters 
Modern Equipment 
Eighth at Broad 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


SEATS FILLING STATION 


General Auto Repairing 
2805 Twelfth Avenue, South 


Joseph 


Frank & Son 


CHURCH AT FIFTH 
Clothing—F urnishings—Shoes 


SCHUMACHER 
“THE FLATTERER” | 
Special Rates to All David Lipscomb Students | 
SCHUMACHER STUDIO 
Fifth and Church 


Elevator Entrance on Fifth Avenue 


Phone 6-7311 


Phone 6-0879, the People That Will Save You Money 


BEESLEY FURNITURE CO. 


FURNITURE, STOVES, RANGES, DRUGGETS, RUGS, BRASS 
BEDS, BED ROOM SUITES 


219 Broadway Nashville, Tenn. 


J. W. OWEN & CO. 


STAPLE AND FANCY GROCERIES 
Twelfth and Caruthers Avenues Four Phones: 7-3161 


“We Deliver the Goods”’ 


FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 


ENTERPRISE 


Stoves and Ranges Have Been the Choice of the Southern Home 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 
MADE IN NASHVILLE BY 


PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG. CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


a 


| Subscribe for 
| 


THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE 
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HE BABBLER 


LIPSCOMB HI.CRUSHED 
HUME-FOGG 31 TO 13 


Jones, Clifford and Jordan Star 


The David Lipscomb High School 
mauled Hume-Fogg High Monday 
afternoon, January 27, winning by a 
score of 31 to 18. This victory was 
rather a glorious one for D. L. C. be- 
cause of several reasons. This was 
the worst defeat that Hume-Fogg has 
received this season and also the 
widest margin by which a local team 
has triumphed in an intra-city contest. 


‘The win was the first for D. L. C. in 


the intra-city race. 

The Lipscomb lads completely out- 
classed the Blue Devils in the second 
half. Except for a few moments in 
the first period the boys in green were 
out in the lead for the entire game. 
At the close of the half the score was 


‘12 to 9 in favor of Coach Darnell’s clan. 


The Lipscomb boys showed a 
marked improvement and played much 
better basket-ball than they have in 
any game this winter. The small up- 
town gym is almost like their own and 
they felt as if they were stretching 
their legs in their own beds. Their 
defense was strong and their offense 
fast and accurate. 

“Slim” Clifford was high scorer of 
the day with 10 points. He not only 
did noble work in scoring but also 
played his center position well. Jones 
found the basket for 9 tallies and Cap- 
tain Roy Jordan for 6. The defensive 
work of Captain Jordan was without 
a question the brightest spot of. the 
game. He was the dread of the 
Hume-Fogg sharpshooters and took 
the ball off of the board with regu- 
larity. The passing of Jones, Clifford, 
Harless, and Jordan was excellent and 
led to the downfall of the Blue Devils. 

Paul Toombs led Hume-Fogg’s scor- 
ing with 6 points and worked the floor 
well.. Ken Cram, the usual dread of 
the enemy was completely covered and 
did not make a single point. 

David Lipscomb, although getting to 


| a slow start, will be.a thorn in the 


flesh of some of these local teams who 
aspire to the city championship. 


The line-up: 
Hume-Fogg (13) David Lipscomb (31) 


Marshall (2) ...F. ..W. Graves (2) 
BORG G2 )5. canter Beek crac ee Jones (9) 
CBRNE ee da es C. ....Clifferd (10) 
Toombs (6) SMEs) te whats Jordan (6) | 
Wear CT eels eee aes Harless (4) 

Subs.: Hume-Fogg—Malone (1), 


Isaacs (1), Smith, Lanier, Rothberg. 
David Lipscomb, J. Graves, Holt, 
Reagor. 


Referee—Raymond Johnson. 


INTERESTING LETTER 
FROM UNKNOWN FRIEND 


(Continued on page 3) 

I did not intend to analyze the pro- 
gram at this length when I started to 
write, but have let enthusiasm run 
away with discretion. So I’ll just cast 
my vote for you and close with best 


.| wishes for the future success of your 


intelligent and spirited young orators. 
Very truly yours, 
' Helen P. Roads. 


High ArtClothes 
From our Factory 
Direct 
to You 
Compare 

| Values 
JB. STRAUSS &CO! 


228 Fourth .ave.,N. 


SENIORS WIN FIRST 
THREE GAMES IN SECOND 
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NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


THE HERMITAGE PRINTING COMPANY 
Phone 6-7870 


Boles, McPherson, Todd Lead in ScOr- | -ssssssssee 


ing 


The David Lipscomb College Senior 
basket ball team, the winner of the 
first half of the “Y” Sunday School 
League, have won the first three 
games of their schedule in the second 
half. 

The second half was opened with 
the strong Woodland quint. Although 
the going was rather hard in the first 
period the D. EC: sharpshooters col- 
lected enough points to win by a score 
of 25 to 12. In this affair McPherson 
and Todd tied for scoring honors, each 
of the boys collecting 10 tallies. 

The. next game, which was played 
February 4, was with the G. F. C. 
team, of the Y.M.H.A. This game 
was very close and ended with the 
score tied at 21 all. In the extra 
period Lipscomb made good a shot 
from the floor while G. F. C. could 
only get a foul shot. At the end of 
the contest the score stood 23 to 22 in 


Lipsecomb’s favor. 

On the night of February 6, the 
Lipscomb tossers engaged in a strug-' 
gle with the strong West End team. 
These boys won the league cham- 
pionship last year and for awhile 
Thursday night it looked as if they 
would win again. The game was hot- 
ly contested in the first half, which 
ended in a tie, 12 to 12. Lipscomb 
came back stronger in the last half 
and won by the score of 23—20. The 
list of injured in this last half in- 
cludes Captain “Bob” Billingsley, who 
was presented with a black.eye by his 
teammate, Wert Landers, Alton Todd, 
who received a sprained hand; Leo 
Boles, who got a sprained ankle, and 
“Mac” McPherson, who also received 
a large, shining black eye. 

In these three games Boles has 
scored 24 points, “Mac” 22, and Todd 
20. 

So far Lipscomb has won 10 games 
and lost none, making her stand at the 
top of the list. 


FRESHMEN DEFEAT 
WSM 30 TO 20 


The Lipscomb Frosh handed WSM 
a 30—22 defeat in the Y.M.C.A. gym 
on February 3. This is the first time 
that D. L. C. has defeated a WSM 
team in several years. 

Reynolds and Bedford were best for 
D, L. C. Emery was the best: bet for 
WSM. 

Glenn, the redheaded Lipscomb lad, 


was carefully watched and was. held 
scoreless. 


The line-up: 
D. L. C. (30) WSM (22) 
meynoids (12) Bie e i, Swindell 
Kennamer ...... Be, as ae Emery (9) 
Bedford. (10) ...C......Hawkins (9) 
Riggs (6) ..... Me Lie S| Gibbs 
Hew I ost wik G. ..0O. Nugent (2) 


Subs: WSM—J. Nugent (2). D. L. 
C.—Barber, Flowers (2). - 


MISS KING LEADS 
LIPSCOMB TO VICTORY 
OVER DUPONT 


Miss Johnnie Mai King led the 
D. L. C. lassies to a nice victory over 
the DuPont  sextette Saturday eve- 
ning, February 1. She not only scored 
more points than a!l that the DuPont 
girls could collect but also played a 
good passing game at her forward 
position. Aided by her co-forward, 
Miss Showalter, who got 7 points, 
Miss King did not have much trouble 
in amassing enough lead to win. 

The passing of both teams was 
above the average. The pretty pass 
work of the Lipscomb team was one 
of the most outstanding features of 
the struggle. : 

Captain Rosa Williams and Miss 
Sullivan p!ayed their usual good game 
as centers while Miss Fay Melton and 


| Ruth Forsee were painful to the 


enemy in more ways than one. 

Miss Crosby- was best for DuPont, 
scoring 13 of DuPont’s 15 points. . 

This is the second time that the 
D. L. C. Co-eds have beaten the Old 
Hickory clan this season. The other 
game was played in the Old Hickory 
sym. 


The line-up: 
Lipscomb (25) DuPont. (15) 
Waitin: CIB ee cic Foy Crosby. (18) 
Showalter. (7) -..F. 055... Hines (2) 
Williams ....... SE ee sse vais Spoonts 
DOH VAN. ices bss 5 PRS RRL TE gs .. Rives 
MGIEORE Sy os at, dsr aie te Gibbons 
Pordee. iio. ; A WAR ae Be Shivlet 


Freeman. 
Lipscomb—Huddleston, E: Showalter. 


Referee—Ed Morgan. 
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CHRISTIAN USE 
OF THE SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 1) 

63% of all children six years old; 

_ 90% of all children nine years old; 

94% of all children eleven years old, 
and 

93% of all children ten, twelve, and 
thirteen years old. — 

Thus you see that about 90 per cent 
of our children are in school between 
the ages of six and thirteen years. 
From 1891 to 1929 the high school at- 
tendance increased from 211,000 to 
about 4,000,000. Since 1890 college 
attendance has increased 4.7 times as 
fast as the population of our country. 
We must say that great progress has 
been made, and that great intellectual 
ability has been manifested in the 
building of this wonderful machine, 
the educational system; but, granting 
all this we cannot say that there is 
not the seed of decay in the whole 
system. It is true that man is in the 
image of God and that there is that 
spark in him which kindles the flame 
of desire to perform unselfish service 
for his fellowman; but without God’s 
hand on the steering wheel of his in- 
tellect he will finally run his machine 
into the ditch, wrecking and ruining 
all on board. So it is with our de- 
nominational and public schools of to- 
day. “It is not in man that walketh 
to direct his steps.” Jer. 10: 23. 

Our théory of the necessary separa- 
tion of church and state has been in- 
terpreted to mean the expulsion of the 
Bible and of its teaching from our 
state-supported institutions. This 
was not the intention of the founders 
of our republic; neither do I think that 
it was even anticipated by our great 
leaders in the educational movement, 
but their minds have been so centered 
on the physical, mental, and utilitarian 
phases of education that they have 
forgotten to build the whole system 
upon a safe foundation, and, as a re- 
sult, there has crept into the system 
germs of decay. The one germ that 
seems to have made the greatest de- 
velopment is that of atheism. It has 
already passed the larva and pupa 
stages into the full grown adult. 
These adults are now spreading their 
deadly poison throughout the whole 
system. Their method of enlisting re- 
cruits is deception. Freedom of 
thought, freedom of will, and truth 
are expressions they have misappro- 
priated. Their enemy is the Bible and 
their field of battle is the school. 
When in danger of being routed they 
take refuge under the doctrine of 
separation of church and state. 

Among their great leaders we find 
Prof. John H. Leuba, a teacher in 
Byrn Mawr College for girls. In his 
book, “The Belief in God and Immor- 
tality,” he gives the results of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to teachers and _ stu- 
dents. In this he finds that 60 per 
cent of the teachers of psychology, 
science, and history deny the existence 
of God, and that from 40-per cent to 
50 per cent of the students in the 
upper grades are atheists, whereas 
only 15 per cent of the freshmen are. 
This shows what is being done in some 
of our colleges. Modern psychology, 
called behaviorism, advocates that 
man is a machine driven to all his ac- 
tions by blind forces over which he 
has no control. Dr. John P. Watson, 
the founder of this psychology, says, 
‘No one knows just how the idea of 
a soul started but it probably had its 
origin in the general laziness of man- 
kind. Men were too lazy to work, and 
by frightening their fellows by use of 
symbols and signs, they got their sup- 
port.” The prophets are called by 
him, “medicine men.” Dr. Dorsey, in 
his book, “The Nature of Man,” urges 
that the states eliminate most of the 
literature, and all the philosophy, 
ethics, morals, and religion. If this 
evil were not making inroads through- 
out our whole system, we might have 
no reason to be alarmed; but listen to 
what their secretary, Mr. Hopwood, 
says. Here is his statement: “The 
beauty of it is that we have so many 
atheists in our schools, although they 
have to keep quiet in order to hold 
their positions.” Of course, these re- 
ports given by atheists may be over- 
drawn in order that they may make 
their cause more popular, and I have 


enough faith in God to believe that 


He will finally overrule all evil; but 
just think how many lives will be lost 
by coming in contact with this evil! 
It is our duty as Christians to wage 


endless warfare on all forms of evil, 


and then God will help us when we 
have done all we can. We are our 
“brother’s keeper.” 

Now, as. Christians, what are we 
going to do about it? Are we going 
to try to reform the whole school sys- 
tem? You might as well try to stop 
the floods of the mighty Mississippi! 
Are we going to let our children be 
as the other 30,000,000 children in our 
country who attend these schools 
where God’s sun never shines to drive 


' out the deadly germs, that they too 


may be trained in the use of the 
weapons of warfare, and ensnared by 
the devil through his angels of dark- 
ness? I say, “No!”—a_ thousand 
times, “No!” But what is the rem- 
edy? We are living among educated 
people and we cannot afford to neg- 
lect the education of our children. 
Christians must be educated if they 
fill their mission best in the complexi- 
ties of our social order. The idea that 
1s prevalent among some of the breth- 


ren, that all we n i 

rize the New ‘estat ei ask 

grows out of mi pi sa seh 
sunderstandings: 

Ma S social conditions, and (2) from 

e claim th a 7 
ment erie Se a Ned pia 
Whsthec ibis usc « e unlearned. 
ake at eae Bada or not, the 
has given us His pl ES aisices ve 
characters and H h 1d savas La 
aged € holds us responsible 
: ng the demands upon us 
in our present surroundings. The 
better we are equipped with a real 
education the greater will be our in- 
fluence for the advancement of the 
cause of Christ on earth. Let us ex- 
haust every means we have to equip 
ourselves for doing the greatest good, 
believing that God will help us when 
we have exhausted every means to 
help ourselves, 

Since we must educate our children, 
and since there are grave dangers 
lurking in our school system, what is 
our duty? The right kind of educa- 
tion will include all the good. that is 
in our present school system and ex- 
clude all.the bad. There is good in 
the present system. It contains 
within it the crystallized thought of 
some of our greatest minds. For the 
development of the student physically 
and intellectually it would be hard for 
us to discover a better method. It is 
our task to find the good and use it in 
our schools. If we want a school that 
will function best we must take the 
good from the present system and 
build it upon the Bible as our founda- 
tion. Culture and mental training are 
desirable and we must have both, but 
we do not want the kind of education 
that offers a so-called culture for con- 
version and a sharpened intellect for 
a pure heart. We need the kind of 
education that will make the physical 
stronger and the intellect keener; pro- 
vided that education is deeply im- 
bedded in God’s word and embellished 
with His principles of righteousness. 
Soul culture is the all-important cul- 
ture, for “if a man die will he live 
again?” 

Therefore, we must maintain under 
control of Christians certain high- 
grade institutions of learning thor- 
oughly loyal to the Bible. But in 
order to do this we must have the 
support of a greater number of the 
brethren, and to get this support, 
those who understand the great need 
of this training must do more to help 
educate those who do not understand 
up to this point. There is no mission- 
ary ‘field where more real missionary 
work can be done than could be accom- 
plished by making it possible for such 
schools as David Lipscomb College to 
offer better opportunities to more 
young men and young women for their 
physical, mental, and spiritual devel- 
opment. 

In conclusion, let me say that what- 
ever is sown in the education of a 
people will be reaped in the life of 
that people. Von Humboldt said, 
“Whatever you would put into the life 
of a nation you must first put into 
the schools of that nation!” 

Von Moltke, while leading an army 
triumphantly through the streets of 
Paris, said, ““Behold the triumph of the 
Prussian schoolmaster!” 
militarism, we will reap the horrors 
of war. If we sow the seed of atheism, 
we will reap a crop of criminals. If 
we sow the seed of the Kingdom, we 
will reap a harvest of peace, justice, 
and righteousness in this life, and 
eternal joy in the life to come. 


JOKES AND HUMOR 


Laura Jones: “Are you satisfied 
with married life?” 

Mrs. Lindsay: “Well, in a way, I 
don’t want any more of it.” 


Bro. Pittman: “Does Christine 
Jones look her age?” 
Margaret Alston: 


looks it.” 


“No, she over- 


Millstead: “I have determined to 
kiss you before I go home.” 

Jimmie Greer: “Get out of this 
house quick.” 


Carl: “What is your son, David, 
going to be when he’s passed his final 
exam?” 


Mr. Bobo: “An old man.” 

Haleomb: “Do you believe in love 
at first sight?” 

Iris Mae: “No, I have astigma- 
tism.” 


Robert Billingsley: “The world’s 
population is two billion.” 

Louise Cecil: “Oh! I’ll tell you, 
Robert, buy it for two billion, and we 
can soon sell it for three billion.” 


Luke Reynolds (expecting “love” as 
her answer): “What can get a grip 
on a boy like a vice.” 

Constance: “The tobacco habit.” 


Thomas Glenn and Ida Bell Roberts 
driving in the moonlight. 

Ida Bell: ‘The stars are numerous, 
aren’t they.” 

Thomas: “Yes, and isn’t there a 
lots of them.” 


Ruth Sheerer and Hooper Scott have 
recently had a great loss. They have 
been deprived of the use of the library 
as a parlor. Many others have hap- 
pened to this sad misfortune. 


If we sow | 
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AFIELD IN MUSICDOM 


SHARPSON FLATS 


OOOOOODO 
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As secretary of the Tennessee State 
Music Teachers’ Association, I think 
it well to make a statement again con- 
cerning the annual Music Festival to 
be held in Nashville, April 15-19, in- 
clusive. 

The music section of the State 
Teachers’ Association, with Mrs. For- 
rest Nixon, of Centreville, president, 
announces the official program of the 


annual meeting. The meeting will be. 


held in conjunction with the State 
Teachers’ Association, Miss Katherine 
Ingram, of Bolivar, president. 

Tuesday, April 15, piano playing 
contest, beginning at 9 A.M., at the 
War Memorial Auditorium, directed 
by Mrs. R. H. Ervin, of Tennessee 
College, Murfreesboro. 

Wednesday, April 16, organization 
of All-State High School Orchestra, 
directed by Joseph E. Maddy, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., assisted by Miss Mar- 
garet Wright, State Orchestra chair- 
man, of Johnson City, and Dr. George 
Pullen Jackson, local chairman. 

Thursday, April 17, violin ensemble 
contest at 1 P. M., at the War Memo- 
rial Auditorium, directed by Miss 
Mary Ruth Hall, Chattanooga High 
School. 

Boys’ Quartet contest at 2:30 P. M., 
at the War Memorial Auditorium, di- 
rected by Leonidas T. Holland, David 
Lipscomb College, Nashville. . 

Girls’ Glee Club contest at 3:30 
P. M., at War Memorial Auditorium, 
directed by Miss Clementine Mona- 
han, music supervisor of Memphis 
city schools. 

Massed Glee Club contestants and 
winning glee club sing at the opening 
program of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at 7:30 P. M., at the War Me- 
morial Auditorium. 

Friday, April 18, sectional meeting 
at Hotel Hermitage at 9 A. M., Mrs. 
Forrest Nixon presiding. 

Massed Boys’ Quartet contestants 
and winning quartet sing at the gen- 
eral session of Educational Meeting 
at 10:30 A. M., at the War Memorial 
Auditorium, directed by Leonidas T. 
Holland, Nashville. All-State High 
School Orchestra concert, directed by 
Joseph E, Maddy, director of the Na- 
tional High School Orchestra, at the 
Educational Meeting at the War Me- 
morial Auditorium. 


Saturday, April 19, sectional meet- 
ing at Hotel Hermitage at 9 A. M. 
Business meeting and election of offi- 
cers. 

Massed Violin Ensemble contestants 
at general session of Educational 
Meeting at War Memorial Auditorium 
at 10:30 A. M., directed by Miss Mary 
Ruth Hall, Chattanooga. The win- 
ning glee club will sing one number. 

Music appreciation contest at Wat- 
kins Institute at 2:15 P. M., directed 
by I. Milton Cook, Nashville, and Miss 
Nona Finley, Humboldt. 

One of the best and most enjoyable 
recitals ever heard in David Lipscomb 
College was the one given by Mr. Fred 
Colber, eminent Duo-Art recording 
artist, of New York City, on Thurs- 
day morning, April 13. 

Some other numbers were given on 
the program in addition to Mr. Col- 
ber’s selections. 

The program opened with Men- 
delssohn’s “Rondo Capriccioso,” played 
by Mr. Joseph Hofmann. 

Then came Mr. Colber, playing 

alternately with the Duo-Art, Van 
Othgraven’s “Prelude in F Minor.” 
This number was composed 135 years 
ago on a five-octave piano, with one 
pedal. The original manuscript. was 
presented to Mr. Colber’s great-grand- 
father by the composer. Mr. Colber’s 
grandfather arranged the number for 
the modern piano, with 88 keys ( 7 1-3 
octaves) and three pedals, and taught 
it to the present Mr. Colber. 
- At times during the alternate play- 
ing of the number, we found our- 
selves closing our eyes to see if we 
could tell the difference between the 
recording and the actual playing of 
the artist. At first we thought we 
could, but this proved to be false. 
After a long time of most critical and 
careful listennig, we decided the dif- 
ference could not be told, for there 
was no difference. 

The program closed with Liszt’s 
“Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2,” played 
by Ignace Jan Paderewski. 

Mr. Colber proved himself an inter- 
esting speaker on Music Appreciation 
as well as an artist at the piano. 

The Duo-Art piano for the recital 
was sent by the 0. K. Houck Piano 
Co., of this city. 


AN EARLY MORNING 
STROLL IN THE SWAMPS 


Hubert Barber 

Shank—Hello, Hamp, you old wea- 
sel-faced clown. How’s your wife and 
cats? 

Hamp—Wal, the wife’s ailin’, but 
them durn cats sound lak an amateur 
orchestra playin’ Yankee Doodle to 
the tune of Turkey in the Straw. 

Shank—Say, Hamp, do you know 
that old Parson Powell whut lives 
over on the other side of the swamp? 

Hamp—The man whut got so many 
cehullun? 

Shank—Yas, hits jest lak walkin’ 
in a menagerie when you step in de 
front gate. 

Hamp—When dem chullun gits to 
howlin’ they sound lak a covey of wild- 
cats on the warpath in dem East Ten- 
nessee mountains. 

Shank—From now on when I go to 
dat man’s house, b’lieve me I’m gonna 
wear some old clothes. ’Tother morn- 
ing when I wuz over to de Parson’s 
house to borrow a slab of bacon fer 
breakfast, he had one of dem young- 
uns down on the floor. tryin’ to gt 
the alarm clock out of him. Another 
one was under the cupboard with his 
finger in the mouse trap and Miss 
Sallie she had two in de other room 
tryin’ to git some “lasses outn’ their 
hair. I thought they wuz operatin’ 
on all of them at the same time, but 
by golly, when I stepped out the door 
there wuz three more, had a’ ole tom 
cat up a stump throwin’ Miss Sallie’s 
sofy pillows at him. 

Hamp—Hit’s a good thing the Par- 


son don’t live close to graveyard. Them, 


chullun would wake up all de dead 
folks. 

Shank—On the way back whilst I 
was walkin’ along Buttermilk boule- 
vard, I heard a lotta loud cussin’ and 
exaggeratin’ and goin’ on—. 

Hamp—I bet dat wuz old Squire 
Flowers, ’cause he usta take English 
under dat Mr. R. P. Cuff up at David 
Lipscomb’s University. 

Shank—Yeh; dat’s who it wuz. He 
wuz twist'n’ a mule’s tail lak he wuz 
tryin’ to crank a second-hand Ford. 
You know dat mule jest stood there 
lak he was waitin’ fer his birthday to 
happen and Mr. Flowers, he goes over 
to de fence, yanks off a rail and busts 
him right between de eyes. Dat mule 
jest shuck his head, and turned cross- 
ways dat cotton row and dar he. sot. 
You couldn’t ’a’ moved him with fo’- 
teen. sticks of dynamite loaded with 


buck shot. 

Hamp—Shank, reckon how Noah 
ever got two of dem critters on the 
ark? 

Shank—I told him to try bu ldin’ 
a fire under him, den I jostled on down 
de road, and when I got down to the 
other end of Bullfrog Bayou—. 

Hamp—Yas, I know where dat is. 


Dat’s where Mr. Cavin’s watermellon 
patch is and dat’s where his old bull- 
dog located me one night. When me 
and dat bull-dog got through galla- 
vantin’ ’round, that patch look lak 
where Sherman marched through 
Georgia. 

Shank—I wuz walkin’ along whist- 
ling like a steamboat an’ looked over 
in a ditch and there was dat little 
Olga Jernigan and Eleanor Long play- 
in’ in de sand. I told them they bet- 
ter scamper on home before their 
mammies caught ’em and tantalized 
’em. They told me if I didn’t shet 
up and ’tend to my own business they 
wuz gonna throw mud pies at me. 

Hamp—Take it from me, Shank, 
them ’ars two as’ll bear watchin’ when 
dey git .a little bigger. Sassy little 
brats, ain’t they? 

Shank—They usta ketch little ducks 
and pour water on them and one day 
they poured hot water down an old 
hen’s throat tryin’ to make her lay 
boiled eggs. ‘Worst of all, when 1 
'got home I found dat old Mr. Bill 
Turner there tryin’ to sell my wife 
a washing-machine. 

Hamp—He wuz over to my house, 
too, this morning. He said I could 
put the kids in it and give them a 
bath and a spanking at the same 
time. 

Shank—I told him I still had a good 
washin’ boa’d fer my wife to perform 
on and when dat wore out we’s gonna 
use old Beck’s ribs. He seen I had him 
so he preceded to pack up dat bundle 
of scrap-iron and transfer it on down 
de road. 

Hamp—Dat old man look lak an 
epidemic of small-pox coming down de 
road anyhow. : 

Shank—Well; Hamp, I guess I bet- 
ter git along home. I gotta tie up a 
broke trace chain and put a muzzle 
on dat young mule of mine. I gotta 
hole in the top of my crib and de 
guineas got in there last night and 
lak to et up all my corn. I hope they 
all die with the craw ache; them 
pesky critters. 

Hamp—Dat rem'nds me. I gotta 
git up early in the morning and git 
that dead cat out of the cistern so 
the water won’t taste so bad. 

Shank—That ole Mrs. Harvey whut 
lives over next door said she wuz 
gonna refer you to de boa’d of Alder- 
mens if you didn’t quit settin’ on de 
back fence and spittin’ tobaecy juice 
over in her back yard where her little 
Jimmie Greer plays hopscotch. 

Hamp—She better keep her ole cat 
offer my tin roof at night then. He 
sounds like de devil comin’ after de 
sinners with me the first man on the 
list. 

Shank—Don’t forgit, Hamp. The 
Crapshooters’ Association meets to- 
morrow night. Be sho’ and git yo’ 


joveralls pressed so they won’t look 


lak pajamas. 


SINT TIS 


522-524 Church St. 


Fairness in Price and Excellence in Quality 
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We are Specialists in Outfitters for 
College Men and Women. 
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many students in Tennessee 
Colleges 
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THE BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTE, Inc. 
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Write for Free Catalog 
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IDEAL LAUNDRY 


DRY CLEANERS 
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from you. 


Telephone 6-6923 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS 


Los Angeles, Cal., February 28, 1929. 
Mr. J. C. Lawson, Nashville, Tenn. 


Every article in the shipment of household goods which you packed 


and shipped from Nashville to Los Angeles arrived in perfect condition. 
No one can ask for more efficient service than that which we received 
Please accept our thanks. 


LAWSON TRANSFER COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Fraternally, 
E. H. IJAMS. 


-908 Eighth Avenue, South 


WE 


buy our Dresses, Coats, Hats, Shoes, and Accessories with 
the ensemble idea in mind— 
so that your selection may be made easier. 


Loveman Leger 


FOUNDED 1862 


kleitlebaum INC. 


partially financing our paper. 
in answering advertisements. 


SCIENCE HUMOR 


Knotcherally 
Greenfield: “Why do they have 
knots on the ocean instead of miles?” 
Draper: “Well, you see, they 
couldn’t have the ocean tied if there 
were no knots.” 


Both Too Fast 
Dave Neil: “I am not going to run 
after no more street cars.” 
Fry: “Why not?” 
D. N.: “The last time I ran after 
one I was three blocks passed where 
I wanted to get off when I caught it.” 


“It’s hard to make good time on the 
highway to ruin and destruction— 
there is so much traffic on that high- 
way.” 


SETTER ease amcierremeeetettes tarerenccmnenge 


Patronize Our Advertisers 


It is through the courtesy of our advertisers that we are 


‘Always mention The Babbler 


Good Excuse 
Visitor: “What makes the radio 
howl like that?” 
Ed Jones: “The wave trap must 


have caught some of those poor ‘radio 
waves.’ ”’. 


Good Spirit 
First Speaker: “When you are 
whipped and asked about it say 
‘yes.’ ” 
Second Speaker: “If I had enough 
breath to say ‘yes,’ I would keep on 
fighting.” 


We had corn on the cob the other 
day. James Richardson ate the corn, 
off the cob, and then passed the cob 


back asking for some more peas on the 


stick. 


VoL. X 
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COLLEGE QUARTET GOES 
TO RUSSELLVILLE, KY., 
ON ADVERTISING TRIP 


Visits Russellville H. S., Bethel 
College and Logan College. 
Glee Club to Sing 
There Tonight 


The college quartet composed of 
W. Sanders, Ist tenor, Neil, 2nd tenor, 
Prentice, baritone, McPherson, bass 
with the trumpeter, Sam Moorer and 


Fred Scott, pianist, made a trip to} 


Russellville, Ky., last Thursday to ad- 
vertise the program that the Glee 
Club will give there tonight at the 
Russellville High School. 

The group was given a cordial re- 
ception at each place they visited. 
They gave a taste of the program 
that is to be given the quartet song. 
McPherson made a speech, Scott gave 
a reading, and Moorer a trumpet solo. 
The short program was enjoyed by all 
and the boys were assured of a large 
crowd tonight, 


GLEE CLUB GAVE 
. FIRST PUBLIC PROGRAM 


TUESDAY EVENING | 


The Glee Club gave its first public 
program Tuesday evening in Harding 
Hall. Many friends and students were 
present to enjoy this musical feast. 

The following numbers were given: 
(a) The Gypsy Trail....... Galloway 
(6)> SRSA Wi iincs s/0g0 9 wee Marks 

Lipscomb College Glee Club 


Fantasie, Op. 25, No. 1...... Holland 
Mr. Leonidas T. Holland 
(a) Tarboard Watch.......... Parks 


(b) Consider the Lilies........... 
Lipscomb College Quartet 

(a) Over the Ocean Blue..... Petriee 

(b) The Bells of St. Mary’s.. Adams 
Lipscomb College Glee Club 


Polke Any spp Ae aie sas. « Vandercook 
Mr. Sam Moorer, Trumpeter 
E. Heard You Go By. .)..06.ve0. Wood 
Mr. Robert Neil, Tenor 
Cady Samet Pee NG cis 63 cS acess Parks 
CST VN OMIT — svi SOF Aa Fae Wiehe Parks 


Lipscomb College Quartet 
(a) The Song of the Light Canoe.. 


LA Fee i le ae a YA Ne iA RR BY Sawyer 
(b) A Thousand Years, My Own 
COLUM IE Ui waitin aie bias Work 
Lipscomb College Glee Club 
A Harlem Tradegy......... O’Henry 


Mr. Fred Scott, Reader 
Bells of the Lighthouse........... 
Mr. Klingman Prentice, Baritone 
My Old Kentucky Home.......... 
Be near oe AMT EAT aves ats Foster-Smith 
Lipscomb College Glee Club 
Mr. Leonidas T. Holland, Director 


THE FIRST PSALM 


Sermon by Visiting Preacher 
Sunday Night 


R. H. Prather, who preached for us 
in the morning, introduced his cousin, 
Bro. Smitto, whom he had asked to 
occupy his time for the evening ser- 
vice. 

The reading was the entire first 
Psalm and we listened to an interest- 
ing and instructive exposition of the 
character of one who David said is 
blessed. This man does not walk in 
the council of the ungodly, nor what 
is perhaps worse, stand in the way of 
sinners, neither does he sit in the 
seat of the scornful, but he delights 
always in the law of Jehovah. What 
a grand thing it is indeed for man to 
meditate day and night on God’s law 
and precepts. The one who does that 
will never be moved. 

Again David says that he shall be 
like a tree planted by the rivers of 
waters, which beareth fruit in its sea- 
son. The Christian is to bear fruits 
of good works at all times, in every 
season. Whatever he does to the 
glory of God will prosper him in spir- 
itual growth and bring him nearer to 
the everlasting reward. The Lord 
knoweth the way of the righteous, but 
the way of the ungodly shall perish. 


EXAMINA- 


TER 
sass TIONS ARE HERE 


When next week is gone two-thirds 
of our school year will be history. We 
pass another mile-stone onward to 
success or failure. That is determined 
by the way we have applied ourselves 
in our study as well as in our spare 
time. 

Quarter examinations are here. It 
is too late to retreat and begin again 
from the beginning but it is not too 
late to make up and do full weeks of 

reviewing. 
Dac Mane UE AEH 
Bernice Cagle says that she can 


VAN HOOSER MUSIC 
CLUB GIVES IN- 


TERESTING PROGAM | 


Brother Boles Talks on the Use 
God Made of Music 


The members of the Van Hooser 
Music Club and students of the college 
enjoyed an interesting programme 
given by the members, in Callio Hall, 
Tuesday afternoon, February 25. 
Brother Boles was present and gave 
an interesting talk on the use that 
God had made of music. The follow- 
ing programme was given: 

Life of Mendelssohn....George Trice 
Venetian Gondelied, op. 30, No. 3.. 
Pa ira ea gra hele eae es Mendelssohn 
' Morris Landiss, pianist 
Consolation, Op. 30, No. 3.......... 
COCK PRO RCLT Sa ER MAE RS Mendelssohn 
Marian Craig, pianist 
I Would That My Love. .Mendelssohn 
Margaret Meadows, contralto 
Leonidas Holland, tenor 
Louise Cecil, at the piano 
Life of Chopin ...Klingman Prentice 
Funeral March, from Sonata, 

Op. 35 
Margaret Meadows, pianist 
America ....Van Hooser Music Club 

Roll Call was answered by compo- 
sitions of Mendelssohn and Chopin. 


JUNIOR HIGH PLEDGES 
THEIR SUPPORT 


The Junior High is still working 
hard to put a room in the new dormi- 
tory. Every one is entering into this 
work with all their zeal and courage. 

Each one has pledged a. certain 
amount and are denying themselves of 
the little things such as candy and 
chewing gum, they are really sacrific- 
ing for this great move. 

The Juniors’ goal is high and we are 
determined. to reach it. 

The Juniors are entering into all 
the activities very enthusiastically. 
We are proud of our Junior High. 

L, C., 


MRS. WALKER, THE 
BEST FRIEND OF THE 
BASKET BALL TEAM 


It is a known fact that the way to 
a man’s heart is not to enter straight 
in at the chest but to make a long de- 
tour around through his stomach. This 
will indicate that the larger the stom- 
ach the broader will be the way and a 
larger heart will-be found at the end 
of that way. In looking for a good 
dairy cow the judge looks for capac- 
ity and heart girth. If a large capac- 
ity is found in most cases there will 
also be found a large heart girth. 

The boys at D. L: C. are in no case 


never get too many flowers. 


lacking for a place to store the body 
fuel. They sometimes go to a cafe and 
pay fifty cents for a lunch and leave 
feeling that some one owes them about 
forty-five cents. 


The boys of the Lipscomb basket. 


ball squad are no exceptions to the 
rule. They take plenty of exercise 
both at the table and in the gym. 

There is nothing more famished 
than a 19-year-old boy after a hard 
ball game. This is very, very true of 
boys who stay in a college dormitory. 
Many have been the times when we 
have returned from hard trips to see 
the smiling face of Mrs. Walker stand- 
ing in the kitchen beside a table laden 
with the best that D. L. C. affords. 
Just this many. have been the times 
that we have heard her gentle voice 
say in tones so much like those of our 
own precious mothers, “come in boys 
and help yourselves.” 

It is not strange then that she dwells 
in the hearts and affection of every 
athlete in college. She has found. the 
straight and broad way which she 
has ridden easily on a boat of potatoes 
and hash floating in a river of coffee 
and country buttermilk. ; 

The squad counts Mrs. Walker as 
one of its most needed and valuable 
members and we hope that circum- 
stances will permit her to receive a 
letter as well as the captains of the 
teams. 


Raymond: ‘Murphy has asked me 
to write a brief history of D. L. C.” 

O. P. Baird: “Is it for the Bas- 
BLER ?”’ 

Raymond: “Yes, why?” 

O. P. Baird: “Well, I don’t have to 
read it, I thought it was. going to be 
a-speech and I would have to listen 
to it" 

Little Barber is suffering slightly 
from extracted teéth. We are all hop- 
ing he will soon have some more teeth. 


NOTICE 


en 


All who gave $5.00 toward the reseating of Harding Hall 
will please investigate and let Robert Neil know if your name 


is not on a seat.. 


The company who made the plates failed to complete our 
list perfectly. Furthermore, some of the plates, due to de- 


fects, had not been attached. 


and were burned with the records of the class. 


We believe that the Senior 
names are complete. 


These were in Lindsey Hall, 


Class of 29 and the Faculty 


We shall appreciate your - in this matter. 


c% 


; MENOR CLASS OF '29. 


MANY INTERESTING THINGS 
FOUND IN THE EXCAVATION 
OF ANCIENT LINDSAY HALL 


Books, High School Annual, Sheets, Bedclothes, Laboratory 


Knife, Compass, Etc., 


The digging of brick and cement 
from around the furnace and hot 
water tank, in the basement of an- 


|eient Lindsay Hall, was begun on 


Monday, February 17. 

The furnace and tank which fur- 
nished steam and hot water for Lind- 
say Hall was in the southeast corner 
of the basement. In an effort to 
rescue the boiler and tank from the 
rubbish, several remains of things in 
the three rooms above the furnace 
were found. These things, some more 
than others, were cherished by the 
owners before the fire. Now they will 
have a two-fold remembrance, the 
thing which they once stood for, and 
a souvenir of Lindsay Hall. 

This work was carried ‘on by James 
Rogers, Howard Anderson, Joe Cook, 
Vandyke and J. V. Copeland, assisted 
by D. B. McCanless. 

The first of the excavations, was a 
high school annual of Bennett Bed- 
ford, of Tompkinsville, Ky. This was 


Among Articles Found 


| found. He used it in his geometry 
class. We have been told that you 
can’t act straight unless you first 
‘think straight. It being impossible 
for him to think straight, he could not 
draw a straight circle without some- 
thing to guide him. 
Some remains of some of the Pro- 
fessor’s books were found, such as 
trig. geometry, calculus and even a 
dictionary. I move that he get an- 
other dictionary, because frequently 
he has need of one. 
burnt up and.down, all the way around 
but not all through the middle. The 
most important of the books was 
probably the Walker family Bible. 
Not much of it was to be seen and 
| the family record was.not to be found. 
| As we leave this spot and continue 
to dig, it seems that we have ex- 
cavated all that has been able to with- 
| stand the fire. But unexpectedly as 
‘we strike the basement floor for the 
| first time, we raise a shovel full of 


dear to the heart of Bennett, because it brick, cement and water, to see on 


contained pictures and many other re- 


|membrances of his high school class 


mates and friends. We are sorry that 
we could not restore all of the annual, 
but evidently the fire had devoured 
the edges, front and back of it. 

As digging continued, some pillow- 
slips, sheets, electric irons and a few 
other things which escaped complete 
destruction were found. These were 
unable to be identified because each of 
the boys above there had such articles. 

Prof. P. M. Walker was occupant 
of the room on first floor above the 
furnace. He lost many things (even 
his head, if he ever possessed one) 
but we were surprised to find a pair 
of scissors, which he afterward 
claimed. What he was doing with 
them, we were not able to learn, but 
supposed that he bought them to use 
in case he should happen to the mis- 
fortune of getting a housekeeper. 

With the scissors was a laboratory 
knife, used in bisecting animals. It 
was later learned that Ray, his broth- 
er, was using it, operating on the 
professor’s: finger, whether bisecting 
or trisecting it we do not know. 

A compass of Prof. Walker’s was 


the end of it a gold looking biscuit. 
It was nothing but a gold watch. It 
belonged to the father of Ray Walker, 
and was being kept as a remembrance, 
It was not running before the fire, 
neither did it run after the fire. It 
was not burnt in any place, but as it 
was opened we could smell the same 
thing that could be smelled the night 
the building burned. The family was 
glad to have the watch with them 
again. 

We found a few radiators and Jeff 
Brigham’s bed. The bed is hardly as 
good as it was before the fire. Now 
it would make good furniture in a 
second-hand junk shop. 

Excavations have ceased for a 
while now on account of other work 
on the campus. These things were 
able to withstand the raging fire by 
the help of water, brick and cement 
which covered them. If the entire 
building could be dug out, I’m sure 
many things. could be found as souve- 
nirs for the ancient Lindsay Hall. 

We are glad to report that neither 
the furnace nor hot water tank is 
hurt. They escaped without any ser- 
ious injury. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SALVATION 


Houston Prather, of Kentucky, Preaches First Sunday 


R. H. Prather, vice-president of the 
Junior Class, preached for us on the 
morning of the first Sunday in March. 

He gave us a good sermon on the 
gospel plan of salvation and its great 
importance to the human family. The 
three great systems of God’s govern- 
ment were traced, the Patriarchal 
system lasting for about 2500 years, 
the Jewish or national system for 
1500 years, and the Christian or in- 
ternational system, which has been in 
effect for nearly 1900 years and is to 
continue as long as time shall last. 

Under the first two systems salva- 
tion from past sins was not possible. 
It- was only through the blood of 
Christ and his death on the Cross that 
we and all people might have our sins 
blotted out from the book of remem- 
brance. For four thousand years the 
world was in midnight darkness, with- 
out hope. But now are we saved by 
grace, the great grace of the Heavenly 
Father who sent his only begotten 
Son into the world that we might not 
perish but have everlasting life. This 
grace must be supplemented by faith 
on our part, the faith which believes 
and obeys every command. Christ. is 
our. Great Physician and he has the 
cure for our every ill, but like mortal 


physicians his cure is not operative 


without our obedient help. 


| himself as usual. 


His directions for the salvation cure 
are given by the gospel witnesses. To 
get the full instructions all of the 
witnesses must be studied together 
and their directions combined. Mat- 
thew gives a part of the plan for this 
salvation, Mark some additional di- 
rections, and Luke still others, but 
taken all together and properly com- 
bined the plan is full and complete. 

There has been much discussion in 
religious circles about the thief on the 
cross, whether he was saved without 
baptism, or if he was saved at all. 
Whatever his destiny he lived and 
died before Christ died, fully taking 
away the old law and nailing it to his 
cross, before he rose from the tomb 
and sent out his disciples with the 
Great Commission, and before anyone 
could be a member of the church, be- 
cause the Church had not been estab- 
lished. Therefore, we cannot be saved 
in his condition, nor does our salva- 
tion depend upon his fate, but we 
must give up the world and worldly 
things and come to Christ for salva- 
tion and the hope of. glory. 


J. C. Murphy has moved his private 
office to the “Filling Station.” It now 
oceupies the store room. We wel- 
come him as long as he conducts 


MORE, BLESSED TO 
GIVE THAN TO RECEIVE 


“Christian Giving” Subject of Ser- 
mons by Howard Andrews 


On the fourth Sunday Howard An- 
drews preached morning and evening 
on the subject of “Christian Giving.” 

In the morning sermon he showed 
how God has given to us food, cloth- 
ing, and everything else that we have 
and we should pass these blessings 
on to others who need them. God’s 
greatest gift to man is Christ and the 
hope of eternal life and Christians are 
held responsible for transmitting 
these priceless gifts to the world. 

There are some phases of giving 
not usually thought of in connection 
with this subject. The Christian must 
give up all sinful practices, such as ly- 
ing, stealing, gambling, and swearing. 
Ananias and Sapphira were struck 
dead because they lied to God. The 
scripture says, “Let him that stole 
steal no more.’ One does not always 
have to use cards to be guilty of 
gambling. We are taught to bless 
and curse not. 

Like the apostles who had no silver 
and gold we may not be able to give 
money but there is always something 
which each of us can give in the Mas- 
ter’s service. We should give where 
it is needed, sympathy and love. We 
should give our whole selves with all 
we have to Christian service, for 


These books were, 


nothing we have is our own, but we 
can lay up for ourselves treasures in 
the home over there. 

By request the evening talk dealt 
more specifically with the financial 
phase of giving. It was shown how 
many times preachers who are in 
comfortable circumstances refuse to 
serve congregations unless a certain 
liberal income is assured them and 
some who have no actual need accept 
money from those in need of the neces- 
sities of life. Giving should be ac- 
cording to the need. The laborer is 
worthy of his hire and the congrega- 
cions need to give. It is not enough 
that they give just to the local preach- 
er but after his needs are taken care of 
they. should be ready at all times to 
help wherever there. may be need, and 
to carry the gospel to the whole world. 
We are taught to lay by in store as 
the Lord has prospered us and -that 
“It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 


HOUSE TOURNA- 
MENT SOON 


The closing feature of the basket 
ball season at D. L. C. will be-a tour- 
nament between the different houses 
and day students. Much interest is 
being manifest and the occupants of 
the various places are eagerly await- 
ing the day for the event to start. 

One of the strongest teams will be 
found at The House of Knowledge. 
Many aces of the court dwell in that 
historic hall. They have Reynolds 
and Kennamer of the Freshman team, 
Murphey and Barber of the ‘Senior 
squad, and “Papa” Jordan of the high 
school team. 

The White House boasts that it has 
a very pugnacious team within its 
walls. “Tiger” Flowers is probably 
its outstanding gladiator. With 
Flowers there are Trice, Angel, and 
the Greenfield brothers. 

The Filling Station claims Harold 
Barber, Emmons, Boles, Harless, Holt, 
Draper and the Logan brothers. 

The day students will depend on 
Billingsley, Todd, Darnell, Jones, Peel- 
er, and the Neil brothers. 

The team that will consist of the 
scattered players will have Johnson, 
Bedford, Haleomb, McConnell, McGee. 

The Shoulders team will consist of 
the following quartette, Riggs, Glenn, 
Sanders and McPherson. 

This event will be in the near fu- 
ture and will create some keen com- 
petition among the boys. 


Anthony Emmons was reading in 


the BABBLER about Roland Williams 
preaching out here. 

Chas. Elder (misunderstanding) : “I 
didn’t know Rosa Williams could 
preach,” 

William Sanders: “Shux, you don’t 
know her like I do.” 

A. E. E. (K. P.) 


A parasite is a person who goes 
through a revolving door without 
pushing.” 


Prentice: “We’re going to have some 
hot musie now. I dropped a cigar in 
the big horn.” 


“We wonder why Charles Elder is 
So popular when all the girls say they 
can’t endure him.” 


HIGH SCHOOL WORKING 
TO RAISE $2,000.00 
FOR NEW DORMITORY 


Set Goal as One Room May 
Finance Two. $500.00 
Already Collected 


The High School has planned under 
the supervision of their principal, Bro. 
Freed, to finance one room, perhaps 
two in the New Dormitory. The stu- 
dents have turned aloose every ounce 
of energy they possess to raise $2,- 
000.00. The short time that they have 
worked looks like they mean business 
for $500.00 in cash has been taken in. 


YOUNG MISSIONARY 
VISITS COLLEGE 


Planning to Go to South Africa 
In Few Days 


Brother Garrett of Louisville, who 
has been spending a few days in Nash- 
ville, has been out to the College two 
or three times and has spoken to us 
at the assembly period at prayer 
meeting. Bro. Garret is a young 
man who has decided to give himself 
to the work of the gospel in South 
Africa, to which place he expects soon 
to sail with his family. He spoke to 
us about the things which we who 
stay in this country can do to aid 
the missionaries in the foreign fields. 

In addition to our financial contribu- 
tions we can help by our prayers. It 
it a great source of strength to one 
in that work to know that the prayers 
of God’s people are backing him in 
his work. We should pray, not alone 
for the missionary as he presents the 
truth, but pray also for the heathen 
that they may have understanding of 
it. 


SENIORS DEDICATE 1930 
BACKLOG TO PROF. 
EDGAR L. DARNELL 


In a called meeting on Friday af- 
ternoon, February 28th, the Senior 
Class met to decide to whom the cur- 
rent number of the Backlog is to be 
dedicated. After a number of nomi- 
nating and campaign speeches a vote 
was taken and this honor was ac- 
corded to Prof. Edgar L. Darnell, 


fis 4 


BROTHER HARPER, OF 

CALIFORNIA, MAKES 
SHORT TALK TO 
STUDENTS IN CHAPEL 


One morning last week Bro, Harper, 
of Riverside, Calif.; came out to visit 
the school and made a very interesting 
talk at the regular assembly period. 

He made some references to his 
state as the land of perpetual: youth, 
where the icy breezes from the snow- 
clad mountaintops meet the balmy 
salt-laden air from the sunny Pacifie 
and under the sweet influence of this 
wonderful combination the far-famed 
“Sun-Kist” oranges are grown. 

The greatest ambition of life, he 
said, is not to acquire wealth and 
power, which do not give happiness, 
but something above these. Paul said 
he made it his aim always to please 
God, and we should always follow his 
example in that. Solomon wrote 
Ecclesiastes to lift the mind of youth 
above the glittering things of this life, 
and his conclusion after trying all 
things was that “to fear God and keep 
His commandments is the whole duty 
of man.” 

Knowledge rightly applied will pre- 
pare for life and help toward happi- 
ness. The Book of books is a foun- 
tain of wisdom from above. 


BROTHER McCALEB TELLS 
HOW CONSCIENCE MADE 
HIM DO THE RIGHT THING 


Brother McCaleb, who has been with 
us a number of times in the past few 
weeks, spoke in chapel one morning 
recently on the subject “Conscience.” 
He told of incidents in his own ex- 
perience where some little wrong 
committed had lingered in the mind 
and preyed on conscience for many 
years, until proper restitution was 
made. In all of his talks Brother Me- 
Caleb has given us very valuable les- 
sons and has presented them ina 


way that is interesting and instruct- 
ive. 


enh nes 

We are glad to announce a new 
resident of “The Filling Station,” Mr 
Thomas Dixon, 1219 North Sceond 
Street, Nashville. He is in first yea 
high school, Although he has not bes : 
with us very long we ar oe 


e beginni 
to learn of “Tommy.” ginning 
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DOES.IT PAY TO CHEAT? 


all listeners-in calling for “classic and 
semi-classie” music and 25 per cent 
wanting “jazz.” 
But, what is “jazz”? Yes! 
is jazz? Well, think this over! 
Dr. Stephen Chauvet, the distin- 
guished French critic, in his recent 
work, “Negro Music,” makes this sur- 
prising statement: “There is nothing 
less specifically Negro, nothing that 
resembles real African Negro music 
less,‘than jazz.” 


What 


Whatever jazz is, Lew Levenson, in 
an article in the New York World, 
asks, “Is King Jazz dying? Are the 
court physicians at his side feeling of 
his pulse? Or, are the rumors of his 
impending demise due to his fear that 
a new king is to ride into the palace 
of American music born on the heels 
of a revolution?” He goes on to say, 
“Jazz has brought no hits to the eager 
ears of the American public, his sub- 
jects, for many a month. Last year 
he reigned supreme. Today no suc- 
cesses lie on the shelves of the music 
stores—too many stone masons writ- 
ing music now. The true musician 
may go stale; he may fall under a 


Perhaps you have heard this ques- 
tion asked over and over but ask your- 
self the question once more and think 
more seriously about it. Does it pay 

' to cheat? We might steal high grades 
and be honored and praised for mak- 
ing such brilliant records but,. listen! 
What kind of honor is that? It’s the 
kind you are ashamed of yourself and 
the kind that fades away as you be- 
gin to see things as they really are. 
It is a game you play that’ can’t be 
covered up forever, for eventually 
your tracks will be uncovered and 
you will stand exposed to the world 
as one who cannot be trusted and one 
in whom no one wants to place con- 
fidence. Years from now your school 
mates will not remember so vividly 
what kind of grades you made but 
how you played the game of life. 

What is the difference between one 
who will cheat and one who will steal? 
The same principle is involved in both. 
On rare occasions we might be able 
to get by in school, when teachers love 
and trust us, with our deceitful meth- 
ods but in a few years we pass out 
from under their care into the great 
arena of life, there to fight’ greater 
and harder battles, there to come in 
contact with forces that tear us to 
pieces unless we are made of solid ma- 
terial, there to encounter with ob- 
stacles where cheaters and _ thieves 
wither and fade away in the boiling 
hot sun of opposition. 


THANKS TO 
BROTHER McCALEB 


One who has passed on up the road 

of life can look back and see where 
there are pitfalls and dangerous 
curves. They can guide us safely by 
if we would only take their advice. 
Some of us take advice and are prof- 
ited by it but sad to say some of us 
speed on blindfolded right into the 
deep pitfalls and off the dangerous 
embankments to serious injury or 
fatal death. Life is too short for us 
to have to experiment with every prob- 
lem that confronts us. 
- The advice or rather criticism re- 
cently rendered by Bro, McCaleb was 
appreciated by all the school because 
we know it was given from the heart 
of one who loves us and want to see 
us grow. He has been through many 
experiences of life and can see our 
mistakes better than we can see them 
ourselves. “His criticism is worthy of 
our careful consideration. 

Criticism is better than compli- 
ments because when we are criticised 
we strive to do better, when we are 
complimented, many times we pat our- 
selves on the shoulder and say, “That 
was good—Self you don’t have to 
work, take your ease.” 


GOOD MUSIC vs. POOR 


Strictly and exactly speaking, there 
are only two kinds of music in the 
world today—good music and poor 
music. The degrees of these two 
classes are many. 

As in every other field, there is a 
intensive struggle between these two 
kinds. Too, as in every other field, 
the best man wins. The truly good 
always triumphs. 

Everything, with which we come In 
contact, makes its impression upon us 
—for good or for bad. |We become 
like that with which we associate. We 
are known by our association with 
people, objects, and influences. Music 
is a most wonderful and powerful in- 
fluence——soul-enriching if good, but 
damnable if bad. All depends on the 
kind and how it is used. Music can 
make or ruin a man. 

An expression of the Amer.can peo- 
ple is a very good and practical gauge 
of the sentiment as to what is con- 
sidered good music. Year before last, 
‘a survey of the broadcasting stations 
over the country, east to west and 
north to south, revealed the astound- 
ing fact to some that for requests for 
music via radio, 75 per cent wanted 
“jazz” and only 25 per cent wanted 
“classic or semi-classic” music. But, 
what did last year reveal? | Reverse 
_the picture and we will have the pres- 
ent existing condition—75 per cent of 


pall for a time—but he will survive 
in the end.” 


WHAT SOME PEOPLE 
THINK ABOUT IT 


Following is a’ comment by R. H. 
Boll concerning the fire which de- 
stroyed our Boy’s Dormitory together 
with his emphasis on need of. our 
Christian Schools: 

“The circumstances of our day are 
such that no better thing can be done 
for our children than the building up 
among ourselves of high-class Chris- 
tian schools and colleges. Education 
has become a vast concern and a 


greater necessity than ever before. 


Many of most of the secular institu- 
tions are saturated with the modern 
infidelity which comes in under the 
guise and pretense of learning and 
all of us have probably known cases 
of hopeful young men and young 
women who were spiritually ruined by 
atheism, agnosticism and _ various 
forms of skepticism, instilled into their 
informed minds in the institutions of 
learning. Under such circumstances 
the only thing left for Christians to do 
is to rise up, and back up, Christian 
schools of such standing and standards 
of excellence as to demand the recogni- 
tion of their work and which will safe- 
guard the faith and eternal interests 
of our children while giving them the 
necessary instruction in the secular 
learning. It is a call of the time, and 
a great opportunity to invest richly in 
the coming generation. Rise to the 
help of David Lipscomb College in this 


emergency.” R. H. Bou. 


Many are rising to answer our call 
of help but we need more yet. If the 


Brotherhood could only be around to 
see and realize the good that D. L. C. 
is doing there would be no trouble in 
raising the money to build our new 
dormitory. D. L. C. is growing. It’s 
enrollment is increasing each year. 
We believe with our new dormitory 
many more will enlist in our ranks. 


ATHLETICS DEVELOP 
CHARACTER 


Character is the greatest element 
and foundation for the training of 
youth. No person is really a success 
in life unless he can meet its prob- 
lems and deal fairly with his fellow- 
man. One receives moral training in 
the home, school and church and 
though these are essential parts, ath- 
letics plays its part. On the athletic 
field both boys and girls meet strang- 
ers in close contact and learn to com- 
pete with them in a friendly and so- 
ciable way. Whether a team wins or 
loses they can leave friends where 
they met strangers if they play the 


game fair and show the real sports-' 


manlike spirit. The spirit of rivalry 
is second nature in school life as well 
as other places and may be used on 
the ball field to the benefit, pleasure 
and upbuilding of all who participate 
if conducted in the right manner. 

High tempered boys and girls are 
said, by teachers, to be best players. 
If the players didn’t have some tem- 
per, there would be no pep and spirit 
in the games. 

This the greatest character train- 
ing a student of this type can get, is 
learning to play under set rules and 
hold his temper in a game or contest. 
Athletic rules like the laws of our na- 
tion are made, not to trap and punish 
their violators but to guide and teach 
those who abide by them. 

The game is not really over when 
the whistle blows at the end of the 
fourth quarter. The spirit manifested 
after the game shows the character 
and training of the players and has 
much to do with the attitude of the 


teams toward each other in the fu-. 


ture. A cheerful loser is to be hon- 
ored more than a haughty; gloating 


winner. 
©. Bares 


«cu dibnel ipa teh iat 
Arthur Hickman, known as the 

“father of jazz,” died in San Fran- 

cisco January 16. 
The “daddy” of jazz 1s dead! 
His son can’t live forever! 
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BEHOLD SPRING IS HERE 
ADORNED WITH ALL 
ITS NATURAL BEAUTY 


It was a beautiful spring day. That 
may be said of years gone by, but 
let us not speak of the past but of the 
lovely present. Look about you! 
Spring is here! So fitly has that di- 
vine artist painted the picture that 
were I gifted with eloquent words and 


ja silver tongue I could not paint a 


picture one thousandth so beautiful. 

It refreshes one’s soul to be sur- 
rounded by spring scenes. The soft, 
deep carpets of green, the trees bud- 
ding out making huge bouquets, the 
flowers peeping from beneath the cov- 
ers after a long repose, giving a sigh 
and bursting forth a thing of beauty 
gives one vitality that the bleakness 
of winter has subdued. 

The jonquils look like the golden 
skirt of some wee fairy queen.and the 
variously colored hyacinths those of 
her fair attendants. The evidence 
for similar creations may be found 
in the dainty little buds. Surely there 
is greater variety in flowers of the 
older spring but those that come with 
the new spring are those that light the 
candle of our hearts anew and start 


an atmosphere, dreamy and cheery,, 


that lasts for many months. 

The little birds, even, have come 
from the eternally sunny south to 
partake in the freshness of the new 
spring. Their sweet songs that they 
sing while jumping from perch to 
perch inspire us as no winter static 
can. In nature there are things with 
which the accomplishments of man 
ean not be compared. Even Solomon 
in all his glory was not so arrayed as 
the God of all has arrayed the lone 
daisy in the field. 

Os aa 


WHAT THE TERM HOME 
ECONOMICS INCLUDES 


We have heard what we now call 
home economics spoken of by many 
different names; chief among them 
are domestic science, domestic art, 
household arts, housewifery, and 
household science. The term home 
economics is the one most generally 
accepted at the present. For several 
years most people thought of it as 
including only cooking and sewing. At 
the present we prefer not to use those 
two terms at all because they do not 
include all that is taught in the 
courses. Instead of saying cooking 
and sewing, we should use the words 
foods and clothing, but even this does 


not include all that is taught in the): 


course. ° 

At first home economics was in- 
tended to prepare girls for. homemak- 
ing, and when first introduced in the 


schools, it was mainly taught as Cook-: 


ing and sewing because it was taught 
by poorly prepared teachers. They 
emphasized hand-sewing and _ tucks 
and ruffles and cooking without any 
nutrition or any understanding of the 
body’s needs. Emphasis has changed 
in the last fifteen years. Instead of 
emphasizing making, we emphasize 
choice and selection. Of course, in or- 
der to be able to make a good choice 
and selection, you must necessarily be 
able to do, and to apreciate the mak- 
ing. In teaching clothing we emphas- 
ize selecting the proper clothing for 
the occasion and the values to look 
for in clothing; in foods we stress the 
proper selection of foods in order to 
meet the body’s needs. 

If you will get the course of study 
of home economics for almost any 
state and look over it, you will find 
that it provides for the teaching of 
foods and nutrition, clothing and tex- 
tiles, house furnishing, child care, 
home care of the sick, home manage- 
ment, housework, family relationships 
home and community relations, and 
personal hygiene. 

As has been stated, the study of 
home economics in the schools was 
primarily for homemaking, but you 
will see from the course outlined that 
there is a goodly portion of it that 
girls will need if they are ‘not going 
to be homemakers. A girl may not be 
a seamstress, but she will have to se- 
lect her clothing and decide upon the 
proper clothing for different occasions 
and the colors and lines becoming to 
her. She may never do any cooking, 
but she will have to choose food to 
meet her body’s needs. She may not 
be an interior decorator, but she will 
probably want her room fixed up so it 
will be attractive and will want to 
know how to keep it that. way with 
the least expenditure of time and in 
such a manner as will preserve the at- 
tractiveness and durability of the fur- 
nishings. She may not have a family 
to care for, but she will be a part of 
some group and will want to assume 
her share of the responsibility. These 
are the needs of every girl that home 
economics supply. 

There is still another side to it. It 
may furnish a girl with a means of 
earning a living. She need not be in- 
terested in every phase of it in order 
for it to serve her in this way. Of 
course if she is going to teach it, she 


must have a pretty good knowledge of 


all of its branches. If she likes foods 
and nutrition, there are many things 
in this line that may be done. Most 
food industries employ a home econo- 
mist to do research and experimenta- 


tion for them so that they can increase 
the use of their products by giving 
‘suggestions to the public. Then one 
might be a dietitian for a hospital or 
some other institution. Institutional 
management comes in here also, as 
managing a school cafeteria or a tea 
room. Catering is another opening 
that one might like. There is a great 
opportunity for this. Red Cross nutri- 
tionist is another suggestion. Foods 
research is still another. 

By studying clothing an interest in 
costume designing might be aroused. 
Designers are employed by wearing 
apparel manufacturers, moving pic- 
ture companies, opera companies, and 
pattern makers. One might become in- 
terested in textiles and become the 
head of the textile department of some 
department store. 

By studying house furnishing one 
may become interested in the fascinat- 
ing field of interior decoration. Home 
management might lead to the posi- 
tion as hostess for some large hotel or 
country club or for some household. 
There is employment to be found by 
the well-trained as editor of certain 
household subjects in magazines and 
newspapers. 

Home economics helps a girl to find 
herself and opens avenues for self-ex- 


‘| pression, either as a vocation or an 


avocation. 


‘PERSONALS 


Misses Annie Frances Alexandar 
and Lucy Craig from Moulton, Ala., 
were visitors on the campus this week- 
end. 


Mr. Clarence Evans from Tomp- 
kinsville, Ky., spent the week-end at 
Di het. 


‘ 


Miss Ruth Gilley, a former D. L. C. 
student, who is now in school at Pea- 
body, was a week-end visitor here. 

Miss Pattie Ben Mahoun went. to 
her home in Pikeville, Tenn. She 
eame back Sunday afternon and re- 
ports a grand time. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Smith,.Mr. and 
Mrs. R. B. Young and baby, Caroline, 
visited Miss Margie Young last week. 


Misses Iris Mae Branch and Jennie 
Hill spent a happy week-end at Miss 
Hill’s home in Culleoka. 


Miss Kitty Coop visited her brother 
in Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


Miss Katie Rhea spent the week-end 
at her home in Horse Cave, Ky. 


Misses Ethel Overstreet and Annie 
Mae Gilliam visited Mrs.* Knight in 
Nashville Sunday. 


“Miss Beatrice Compton-——Condry’s 
sister—from Columbia, Tenn., spent 
the week-end on the campus. 


Miss Blanche Taylor spent last 


week-end at her home in Columbia, |. 


Tenn. 


Miss Ruth Forsee spent last week- 
end with home folks in the beautiful 
little city of Franklin, Tenn. 


Misses Margaret Alston and Myrtle 
Carl ate dinner at the Andrew Jack- 
son Hotel last Saturday. 


Mrs. Willis Alston and Mr. and Mrs. 
H. B. Moorer visited Miss Margaret 
Alston and Mr. Sam Moorer last week. 

Mr. Merritt Milstead and Mr. Edd 
Rector have heard Bro. Cuff say, 
“That’s enough to choke a cat .on 
buttermilk.” Sunday night they sent 
Jimmie Greer Harvey and Ruth For- 
see a pint of buttermilk to see what 
effect it would have on them. 


In the most interesting part of the 
girl’s basket ball game Saturday 
night, Miss Ruth Forsee, who was 
“jumping center,” hurt her side. She 
was brought over to the dormitory and 
after several of the girls doctored 
her, she got better, and is now almost 
well. 


Ralph Kennamer and Luke Reynolds 
gave the people in Sheffield, Ala. a 
treat Sunday by visiting there. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS 
FOR D. L. C. STUDENTS 


- 1. Thou shalt not lie, when asked 
about the wrong-doing. 

2. Thou shalt not make unnecessary 
noise in the corridors. 

3. Thou shalt not throw gum 
floors. 

4, Thou shalt not deface the walls of 
the building. 

5. Thou shalt not loaf during study 
periods, 

6. Thou’shalt not interrupt a teach- 
er’s class. ! 

7. Thou shalt not take a book from 
the library without signing for it. 


on the 


8. Thou shalt not read a magazine. 


at thy desk. 

9. Thou shalt not talk to thy neigh- 
bor without permission. . 

10. Thou shalt not copy thy neigh- 
bor’s work.—E xchange. 


CAMPUS GOSSIP 


—— ee 


G. HB. 


After a recent visit to her home by 
“Doce” Towery, Mrs. Neely was heard 
to make the statement that the bum- 
mest laws this country has are the 
son-in-laws. 


Roy Jordan is beginning to believe 
that love is just an abscess on a poor 
man’s pocket-book. 


Hooper Scott is planning on making 
Victor records, when he finishes his 
course in voice, Ruth Shearer re- 
marked that the only record Hooper 
has made so far could be found in the 
county courthouse. 


Merritt. Milstead’s “next” highest 
ambition is to become Mr. Harvey’s 
chauffeur. 


If Charles Elder doesn’t quit bark- 
ing like a dog so much every night 
every cat in the neighborhood will 
leave home. 


Edna McKnight says Tom Burkett 
is like a good resolution; easy to for- 
get. 


It is said that the sun never sets 
on Wrigley’s gum but Mrs. Moorer 
says her son is an exception to that 
statement. 


EXCELSIORS SELECT 
SOCIETY FAVORITES 


Prettiest... yes Mary Baker Gregory 
Cotesia yi weeeee Elsa Lee Neely 
Most Attractive....Ida Belle Robards 


Most tA GHIORIO. weno Giecs Faye Melton 
Most Popular..... Ida Belle Robards 
Most Talented...... Marjorie Cullum 
Neatest, 5.5 dete: Lady Clarie Neely 
POURS O50 igen Elizabeth Claxton 
Biggest Baby...... Elizabeth Claxton 
OTUO SU. 6033 2a ea Elizabeth Claxton 
Witte Aa ae Marie Crabtree 
Most Studious....:... Myrtle Waddey 
Best All Around........ Faye Melton 
Most Courteous..... Marjorie Cullum 
Biggest Talker....... Marie Crabtree 
Liked BeSL Per Seen. Marie Crabtree 
Biggest Flirt...... Ida Belle Robards 


Boys 
Most Handsome......... Dan Harless 
OUTER Eg esr aves ia cit ncave, heh ewan Carl Holt 
Most Poptlar. ooo... a. Dan Harless 
Most: Athletic. . .o.iss/,.. Dan Harless 
IMOREOSE io cue Gea vee Condry Compton 
CO He Sin Wun Gonieins wisi s ...William Hall 


Biggest Talker 
Biggest. Baby 


Taha James Gregory 
DAT: James Gregory 


CLL COSC BRC OME James. Graves 
PUNNieSE seine aisld so ehe James Graves 
WVAERIOS Deh Wee ceca Ie James Graves 
Mest Studiogs esas vse David . Bobo 


BAe an er ae L. H. Andrews 
Condry Compton 

Most Talented...... pa ay David Bobo 
Dan Harless 

Best All Around ........ Dan Harless 
biked Best 38s y ews fae Dan Harless 
Most Conceited....... Edwin Gleaves 


Most Gallant 


EXCHANGE 


“The Spur,” Oklahoma = Christian 
College. We like your paper, but 
where are your jokes? 

“The Orange and Black,” from 
South Pittsburgh print a nice poem 


concerning “The Meeting.” How sad, 
but true. ' 
“The Wizard,’ of Forrest High 


School portrays real school spirit. We 
are glad to hear from our students’ 
home schools, 

“Tupelo Hi-Life” is to be commend- 
ed for its good paper. We are always 
glad to hear from you. 


“The Grenadian.” Your. ‘Hoss 
Laffs” and “Campus Mirror”. are 
good features. 

“Smyrna Hi-Times.” We enjoy 


reading your paper. 

“Central Star.” You have a good 
paper. 

“The Sheffield Hi-Lights.” You have 
a good and high aim for your school. 
paper. : 

“High Life,’ Ripley High School. 
Your last issue contains several good 
jokes. 

“Tennessee College Magazine.” 
Your paper shows the good talent of 
the students. Your poetry and short- 
stories are: well chosen. 

We are glad to receive your papers 
and comments. 


WE LIVE TO LEARN 

A simple maid from the city, - 
Engaged to a farmer bold; 

Went down to pay him a visit, 
On the farm, so I’ve been told. 


She saw him place a door knob 
Right under a trusting hen; 
And when she realized what he had 
done, 
These words she said right then: 


“I’m only a girl from the city, 
My age just sixteen; 
But let me tell you, mister, 
That’s the cruellest thing I’ve seen. 


Societies? 
is again involved when our students 
begin “cutting” the meetings of our 
four societies. 
support of all our activities. 


“Take back your engagement ring, 
You wickedest of men; 

For what chance has a chicken, 
With a man who can fool a hen,” 


—Exchange. 


is a face lifter. 
tronizes him? 


So ew 
de ITH 
ae (Piles eee, 


Last Friday night saw D. L. C.’s 


hopes for a championship team barely 
erushed by a fighting team from 
Lockeland. Baptist. Our boys put up 
a brilliant battle and we are proud 
of them for it but the victory was 
not for us. 
a thing of the past let us look forward 
to new fields to enter and conquer. 
Baseball is next on the sport calendar. 
The support of an enthusiastic student 
body is essential to success in any line 
of activity so let us all get behind 
the baseball team and cheer with our 
cheer leader at all the games, 


Now that the big game is 


L 
The Glee Club under the direction 


of Mr. Holland is progressing rapidly 
and by the time this paper is published 
will have given one public program. 
This group of boys have given time 
and energy to making a success of a 
wonderful advertisement to our col- 
lege. 
ing planned for programs of good mus- 
ic and entertainment. 


Trips to nearby towns are be- 


L 
What is happening to our Literary 
The old subject of loyalty 


Let’s wake up to the 


L 
The Dramatics Club’s program was 


well received by a “full house” last 
week. 
in substance we appreciated the laughs 
and the fun we got out of it. The next 
program will be one of three one-act 
plays of more serious nature. Credit 
is due the actors and actresses as 
well as our directoress, Miss Crabtree, 
for the good work shown. Let’s have 
even a greater crowd at the next per- 
formance. 


Although the play was light 


L 
The Backlog will soon be ready to 


go to press and still there are those 
who have failed to buy an annual. We 
wonder why it is that some of our, 
“supposedly,” most loyal students have 
not purchased a copy of The Backlog. 
Can’t the students of a college real- 
ize their responsibility to making a 
success of any such enterprise as a 
year book. 


L 
This column has begun to take on 


the “ear-marks” of a “criticism cor- 
ner” but these suggestions are needed 
we are sure, 


Another “big movement” which has 


“cooled off” during the last month or 
so is the campaign for new dormitory 
funds. 
from the classes in regard to the col- 
lecting of funds. The location has just 
about been selected for the building 
and it’s high time more interest was 
aroused in the building of that Senior 
Room. College, are we going to let the 
High School beat us in raising the first 
thousand dollars? 


Come on let’s hear some more 


L 


Speaking of new things; we have 
just heard that a new system of real 
practical value is the one recently in- 
augurated on San Francisco Bay in 
California, 
serving as quick taxi-ferries across 
the bay from San Francisco to Oak- 
land. 
was 20 minutes but the air-plane takes 
abcut 6 to an open canal near 
heart of Oakland. At this rate we’ll 
soon be using air-planes for trans- 
portation between the White House 
and the Administration building right 
here at D. L. C. 


A fleet of air-planes are 


The time for the ferry-boats 


the 


L 


Why is it that folks from our home 
states cause us to be so interested? 
Although oftimes we have never met 
or even heard of a person yet as soon 
as someone says he is from your home 
state you thrill and become immedi- 
ately alert to his every word and ac- 
tion. So it was when Bro. Harper was 
introduced to the audience at Chapel 
last week. California should hold on 
to its “products” tighter if much or 
lasting good is to be accomplished in 
that great state. 
ers should remember California when 
you begin plans for a field in which to 
work, for out there is one of the rich- 
est and most ready-to-be-harvested 


missionary fields in this or any other 
hemisphere. 


You young preach- 


There is a cry coming. 


from California as there was from 
Macedonia “to come over and help us.” 


Joe: “I thought you said your room 


was spotless.” 


Dan: “Yes, there is not a clean spot 


in it,” 


Perkie: “Don’t you know that there 


are germs in kissing?” 


Bob Neil: “Say, Perkie, when I kiss 


I kiss hard enough to kill the germs.” 


Miss Overstreet: “What do you 


know, I said ‘no’ to seven men last 
year?” 


Louise King: “I don’t doubt it, what — 


were they ‘selling.” 


We have heard that Wert Sanders 
We wonder who pa- 
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LADIES’ READY-TO-WEAR AND MILLINERY 


OWENSTEIN 


Cor. 44h Ave. e Deaderick Street. 
EVERYTHING YOUNGMEN WEAR. 


CONSISTENT VALUES AT ALL TIMES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


Fifth Avenue at Church Street 


Allen-Whitfield Paint & Glass Co. 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
PRATT & LAMBERT’S VARNISH AND STAINS 
LOWE BROS. PRODUCTS 


PHONE 6-6211 407 CHURCH ST. 


ENDICOTT JOHNSON 
SHOE STORE 


608 Church Street 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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For FLOWERS Phone 


HARRISON BROS. 
6-4731 617 Church Street 
Nashville’s Newest Flower Shop 
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HIGH SCHOOL PLAYS 
IN TOURNAMENT 


Play Three Games 


The jinx hit the Lipscomb High 
School full in the face by matching 
them with Central High one of the 
finalists. The game was played the 
second night of the district meet which 
was held at the Peabody gym. The 
ability of the Central High boys te 
cash in on the long shots led to the 
final downfall of the younger Lips- 
combs. The play of Harless and Cap- 
tain Jordan was the best for D. L. C. 
These boys were always keeping their 
school in the running until Jordan was 
sent to the bench via the personal 
foul route, 

The next day in the first consolation 
game the Lipscomb boys defeated the 
State Aggies by the score of 31-20. 
The play was somewhat better than 
that of the night before. 

J. Graves had a wonderful time with 
his long shots. The boy sank the ball 
through the net several times and also 


FALL’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


FULLY ACCREDITED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


he sank the hopes of the opposition. 
The third consolation game with 


OF ACCREDITED COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 
Thorough Courses—Strong Faculty—Ideal Quarters 


Modern Equipment 
Eighth at Broad NASHVILLE, TENN. 


SEATS FILLING STATION 


General Auto Repairing 
2805 Twelfth Avenue, South 


Joseph 


Frank & Son 


CHURCH AT FIFTH 
Clothing—F urnishings—Shoes 


SCHUMACHER 


“THE FLATTERER” 
Special Rates to All David Lipscomb Students 


SCHUMACHER STUDIO 
Phone 6-7311 


Elevator Entrance on Fifth Avenue 


| Fifth and Church 


Phone 6-0879, the People That Will Save You Money 


BEESLEY FURNITURE CO. 


FURNITURE, STOVES, RANGES, DRUGGETS, RUGS, BRASS 
BEDS, BED ROOM SUITES 


219 Broadway Nashville. Tenn. 


J. W. OWEN & CO. 


STAPLE AND FANCY GROCERIES 
Twelfth and Caruthers Avenues Four Phones: 7-3161 


“We Deliver the Goods” 


FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 


ENTERPRISE 
Stoves and Ranges Have Been the Choice of the Southern Home 
BUILT FOR SERVICE 
MADE IN NASHVILLE BY 


PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG. CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Subscribe for 


THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Religious Journal Devoted to the Propagation 
of Primitive Christianity 


110 Seventh Ave., N. NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Our Mr. J. D. Dillard will be pleased to have you call and see him 


619-621 Facing 
Church Capitol 
| Street Boulevard 


If you want First-Class Meat you can rest assured that 
we have it—Phone us when you want it again. 


ALEX WARNER & SON 


Phone 6-7313 


Castner-Knott 


Dry Goods Company 
Complete Assortment 
ADLER COLLEGIAN CLOTHES NEW DRESSES 
For College Men For College Women 
DELIGHTFULLY VARIED IN STYLE 


McQUIDDY PRINTING CO. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SPECIALISTS 
A Complete Annual and Catalog Service 
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Cumberland was dropped after lead- 
ing through three quarters of the con- 
test. Cumberland staged a last min- 
ute rally to nose out the High School 
boys by a score of 24-22, 

‘The ball wizard Tarkington and the 


fleet-footed Fentress were best for 


Cumberland. Jones and Jordan did 
most of the work for D. L. C. 

The Line Up 
Cumberland (24) Pos. Lipscomb (22) 


K. Fentress (2)..F........ Jones (8) 
I. Fentress (8)..F Harless (4) 
Tarkington (9)..C Clifford (3) 


eevee eee 


Pzelt Gh iss S23 CS ae Se Jordan (5) played an excellent floor game. 

Blatt (4)....... Gee, Graves (2) Boles and McPherson shared scor- 
Subs: Cumberland— Coleman, D. ing honors, each collecting 6 points || 

Fentress. Lipscomb—Ruble. Referee! for D. L. C. 

—Jim Kevin. 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank what gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance, 
I have not winced or cried aloud; 
Beneath the bludgeonings of chance, 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 


scroll, 

I am the master of my fate, 

I am the captain of my soul. 

—Baker’s Drama-Gram. 

James Richardson: “I have changed 
my mind.” 

Bro, Andrews: 
better?” 


Luke: “You’ve heard of Naples, the 
famous Italian port, haven’t you?” 
Ralph: “No; how much is it a bot- 
tle?” 


Mrs. Walker: 
the woodpile.” 

Raymond: “That is a funny place to 
look for chickens.” 


“There’s a nigger in 


How charged with punishment the 


“Does it work any 


D. L. C. NOSED OUT 
OF S. S. LEAGUE 


t wevelswal Wins 22-20 


The Lipscomb College basket. ball 
team was barely pushed aside in the 
Sunday School League Friday, Feb- 
ruary 28, in the championship game 


THE HERMITAGE PRINTING COMPANY 
L. L. PETTUS, President 
138 Third Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Phone 6-7870 


NT TT TN a aE 
WASHINGTON “DEE-CEE” BRAND WORK SHIRTS, 


WORK. PANTS, OVERALLS, AND 
CHILDREN’S PLAY SUITS 


at the Y.M.C.A. The lack of ability 
to cash the free throws led to the 
downfall of the college boys. 

As the final score indicates the con- 
test was a close one from start to fin- 
ish. Although Lockeland led through 
the entire affair with the exception of 
the first quarter their lead was at no 
period in the game more than three 
points. The only time that D. L. C. 
*was standing ahead was at the end 
of the first quarter when they were 
leading 3-2. In the second period the 
victors came back strong and the half 
ended 12-9 in Lockeland’s favor. 

At the beginning of the second half 
Todd made a field goal to make the 
score 12-11 and from then on the two 
teams matched shot for shot. Many 
were the times that the college boys 
had a chance to tie the score by means 
of foul shots but most of them went 
wild. 

Most of the boys that prune in this 
game were seniors and were playing 
their last important game for this be- 
loved Alma Mater. Several of them 
wore long, cloudy faces as they pulled 
off the purple and gold for the last 
time. The seniors of this team are 
Sanders, Johnson, Todd, Billingsley, 
Barber, Neil. 

Although the championship was lost 
they won 18 of the 15 league games. 

Lowe was high scorer for Locke- 
land, collecting 10 points. Besides. he 


A bright spot of. the D. L. C. de- 
fense was the work of Murphy, San- 
ders, and Billingsley. The dreaded 
Charlton was held to 1 point by San- 
ders, which was a fete to be proud of. 

Buchi, 
|accurate with his shots was held to 
3 points by Billingsley. 


RSE ene 'O 


Towe (10) 
Malone (1) ..Murphy (8) 
Subs.: Lockeland: Nash, Gaines (1); 
Lipscomb: McPherson (6), Todd (2). 


COLEMAN-BROWN 
DEFEATED BY 
D. L..C. 33-20 


Boles and Greer Best for Their 
Respective Teams 


The Lipscomb College basket ball 
team downed the strong Coleman- 


day, February 24. Due to the ex- 
treme heat neither team was able to 
show its best wares but the specta- 
tors agreed that it was a very good 
basket ball game. 

At the very outset Coleman-Brown 
worked a tip-off play that was good 
for two points but this was the only 
time that they were in the lead. The 
fast breaking offense was too much 
for the visitors, and Lipscomb soon 
collected a comfortable lead. 

The visitors were very much young- 
er than the College boys and received 
the admiration of all. The manner in 
which they handled the tip-off was 
very startling to D. L. C. at first but 
toward the end of the contest they 
covered more closely and the tip was 
not so dangerous. 

Leo Boles pocketed 18 points to top 
the scoring with Billingsley as run- 
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ner-up with 8 tallies. 

Greer was best for the losers. 
sides getting fourteen points 
handled the ball in good style. 


Be- 
he 


The Line-up 

Lipscomb (338).Pos..Coleman B (20) 
McPherson -(2)....F. e004. Smith (2) 
Boles (18)....... Boy Greer (14) 
Sanders (2)...... 7 .MePherson (2) 
Billingsley (8)...G...... Mays (2) 
DAE O NY secs eondatis : SE AL a Gann 

Subs.: Lipscomb: Johnson (3), 


Todd, Barber; Coleman-Brown: Neu- 
some. 


Carl Holt: “I’m going to be a sur- 
geon.” 
Anthony Emmons: “Not for me— 


too much inside work.” 


The surmise is that the Showalters 
like the Walkers and the Walkers like 
the Showalters. So why not cut off 
the prefix and change the “‘t” to “k.” 


usually a man who is very 


The Line-up 
Lockeland (22).Pos...Lipscomb (20) 
Ver CBP Ose Beet ees Boles (6) 
Buen args toce F....Johnson (2) 
Charlton (1) Di Cea aS Sanders 


Brown five in the Lipscomb gym. Mon- 


FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE 
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EDISON RADIO 
McELROY FURNITURE COMPANY 
EVEN HEAT GAS RANGE ALL PORCELAIN 
- $69.75—Ten Months to Pay 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH 


Phone 6-5365 310 Broadway 


Nashviille’s Complete 
Leading Sporting 
Clothiers Goods 

Simee 1843 Department 


ROBERT NEIL, Representative 
416-422 Church Street — Next to Maxwell House 


DENNISON FURNITURE COMPANY 
EVERYTHING FOR THE HOME 
Furniture, Stoves, Ranges, Rugs, Beds, Bedroom Suits 


Phone 6-5404 313 Broadway 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


PHONE 6-9717 


STUBBLEFIELD BROTHERS 


“Responsible Auto Repairmen”’ 
Repairing — Washing — Storage 
168-170 Ninth Ave., N. NASHVILLE, TENN. 


L. A. Bauman & Son 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER GOOD 


CLOTHES 
Men’s Wear That Men Weer 


417-19 Church St. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Telephone 6-7940 311 Broadway 


COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 


HARLEY-MOORE FURNITURE CoO. 
VICTROLAS AND RADIOS 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


ORIGINAL I 


217 FIFTH AVE. N, 


STUDIO 
Rundhniaenm Boones 
PHONE 6-6238 
ESTABLISHED 1875 


NASHVILLE, 
TENN. 


(CE CREAM 


“Made its*way by the way 
it’s made.” 


DON’T SAY BREAD—SAY 


W. A. McPHERSON 
FOR TAILORING 


Suits Made to Order, $25.00 to $75.00 
415146 Church St. 


2nd Stairway from Bauman’s 


HOLSOM 


MABE BY 
AMERICAN BREAD CO. 


For Real Eye Comfort 
With Perfect Vision 
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SEE 


R. G. OAKLEY 


212 Fifth Avenue, North 


BEASLEY & SONS CO. 


Sash, Doors, Paints, and 


Glass 
, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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R.L.STUBBLEFIELD | 
AUTO REPAIRING 
Washing, Simonizing, Greasing 


PRICES REASONABLE 
Phone 6-8256 138 Eighth Ave., N. 


- MUNN & COMPANY _ 


DEALERS IN 
Fresh and Salt Meats 
Sausage, Lard, Ete. 
STALL 67, CITY MARKET 
TELEPHONE 6-2737 . 
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“See WHITE and You'll | 
See RIGHT” 


DR. J. H. WHITE 


Phone 6-5970 
428 Union St. (Near Fifth and Union) 
NASHVILLE, TENN, 
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CARNEY & JOHNSON 


Suits Tailored to Measure and 
/Ready-Made Suits of 
All Medels 


412 CHURCH STREET 
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Individuality in Your Printing 
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BUSY BEAU- 
TIFYING CAMPUS 


WORKERS 


The worker’s club was formed for 
the purpose of helping those pupils 
who desire to help make their way 
through school. This work is not only 
a duty that the pupils owe to the 
school, but it is a privilege that each 
one should appreciate. Every pupil 
who belongs to this club should do all 
that is within their power to perform 
their duties well. There are about 
sixty members of the club and we 
have not only planned. to do . some 
great work; but have already accom- 
plished many things. Some of this 
work is the transplanting of shrub- 
bery and flowers on the campus. Some 
of the workers have already planned 
to beautify the campus in front of 
the new “Lindsay Hall.” By the time 
the building is finished we are going 
to have a beautiful campus. 

Workers! We have just three more 
months of school, and to be loyal to 
our school and to do ourselves justice 
we should do more to help the school 
than we have in any previous three 
months. Come.on, workers, we want 
to show people what we can do. 


UNDERSTANDING 
bier PRINCE 


Ages ago there ruled in Spain a 
very goodly prince. When dressed in 
royal regalia he was fair to look 
upon. He was clothed in a robe of pur- 
ple and gold, on his head was a gold- 
en crown beset with many jewels, and 
in his hand was a silver wand. — The 
throne was made of spotless white 
marble and glistened as water under 
the noonday sun. 

One night after a feast while the 
prince was seated on the throne he 
fell asleep, and while he slept a snow- 
white dove flew in through the door- 
way, and perched upon the wand that 
the prince held in his hand. 

The prince awoke, but was not 
startled, as he said to the snow-white 
dove, “Leco, has your mission been 
completed?” 

The dove bowed its head, stretched 
forth its wings, and said, “Thou most 
get busy ’cause night cometh when no 
noble prince, ruler of the universe, 
thou that hast command over land 
and sea, I beseech you to be merciful 
unto me. I have flown from the North 
to the South, from the East to the 
West, and yet I have accomplished 
very little. I saw a little child in the 
slums of Paris, cold, hungry, and in 
rags. I visited the baker’s shop, and 
there I told the baker of this poor un- 
fortunate child. I asked for a loaf of 
bread, but I only received curses and 
scorn. And as I flew away he threw a 
large carving knife at me. I then vis- 
ited India, the land of mystery and 
superstition. I flew into a small hut to 
warm myself by the smouldering fire. 
There, upon the floor, sat a small 
child, and about him was crawling a 
large snake. I saw that the snake 
was making ready to strike the child. 
I flew straight at the snake’s heart, 
and pierced it with my bill. The 
snake fell dead, but no word of praise 
did I receive. The parents of the child 
began to weep and curse me, saying 
that I had killed their sacred snake, 
and that plagues, diseases, and trou- 
ble would follow them all through 
life, and that the next generation 
would be made to suffer, all on my 
account. 

“T have traveled in many lands but 
I have met with no success, and now 
I come back to you, you that sent 
me away to help the poor and those 
that are in distress. I have tried to 
help them, but I have failed. I am 
a failure as a living being, and now, 
good prince, I beg for mercy.” 

The prince reached out his hand 
and drew the dove to his breast and 
stroked its ruffled feathers very gen- 
tly. 

“Teco, Leco, remember that, unto 
all the sun will shine, unto some it 
will be brighter, that fate rewards the 
just, sometimes nobly, and sometimes 
with thorns. You are not a failure, 
for if one tries and gives his best. 
his all, then he can not be termed a 
failure, regardless of the outcome.” 

The prince felt a slight flutter ir 
his hand, and then without a wor 
he arose and placed the dead bird in 
a beautiful box of gold and called fo? 
his servants to come and take the 
bird out into the garden and bury it 
there between the white rose bush ana 
the white lily bed. D. W. S&S. 


JUST S’POS’N! 


Olga Journigan forgot her funny 
laugh. 

Virginia Riggs stopped studying. 

Kenneth McPherson couldn’t tel: 
jokes. 

Robert Neil forgot how to wink. 

Brother Boles didn’t blush, 

Eleanor Long didn’t giggle. 

Marvin Powell would fold up. 

Ralph Kennamer couldn’t play ball. 

Compton couldn’t paint. 

Rufus would forget his winning 
ways. 

Gladys Faulkner wasn’t “sweet.” 


Doc Towrey had no subconscious 
mind. 


“THE MASTER IS COMING” 


They said, “The Master is coming 
To honor the town today, 
And none can tell at whose house or 
home 
The Master would choose to stay. 
And I thought while my heart beat 
wildly, 
What if he should come to mine? 
How would I strive to entertain 
And honor the guest divine? 


And straight I turned to toiling, 
To make my house more neat, 
I swept and polished, and garnished, 
And decked it with blossoms sweet; 
I was troubled for fear the Master 
Might come ere my task was done, 
And hastened and worked the faster, 
And watched the hurrying sun. 


But right in the midst of my duties 
A woman came to my door; 

She had come to tell me her sorrows, 
And my comfort and aid to implore. 

And I said, “I cannot listen, 
Nor help you any today; 

I have greater things to attend to.” 
And the pleader turned away. 


But soon there came another, 

A cripple, thin, pale and gray 
And said, “O let me stop and rest 
Awhile in your home, I pray! 

I have traveled far since morning, 

I am hungry and faint and weak, 
My heart is full of misery, 
And comfort and help I seek.” 


And I said, “I am grieved and sorry, 
But I cannot help you today: 
I look for a great and noble guest,” 
And the cripple went away. 
And the day wore onward swiftly, 
And my task was nearly done, 
And ever a prayer was in my heart 
That the Master to me might come 


And I thought I would spring to meet 
him, 
And serve him with utmost care, 
When a little child stood by me 
With a face so sweet and fair. 
Sweet, but with marks of tear drops, 
And his clothes were tattered and 
old; 
A finger was bruised and bleeding, 
And his little bare feet were cold. 


And I said, “I am sorry for you, 
You are sorely in need of care; 
But I cannot stop to give it, 
You must hasten on elsewhere.” 
And at the words a shadow 
Swept over his blue-veined brow; 
“Someone will feed and clothe you, 
dear, 
But I.am too busy now.” 


At last the day was ended, 

And my toil was over and done; 
My house was swept and garnished, 
And I watched in the dusk alone; 
Watched, but no footfall sounded, 
No one e’re paused at my gate. 
No one entered my cottage door, 
I could only pray and wait. 


I waited till night had deepened, 
And the Master had not come; 
“He has entered some other door,” J 
cried, . 
“And gladdened some other home! 
My labor has been for nothing.” 
And I bowed my head and wept, 
My heart was sore with longing, 
Yet in spite of all I slept. 


Then the Master stood before me, 
And his face was grave and fair; 
“Three times. today I came to your 
door 
And craved your pity and care; 
Three times you sent me onward, 
Unhelped and uncomforted, 
And the blessing you might have had 
was lost, 
And your chance to serve has fled.” 


“O Lord, dear Lord, forgive me!: 
How could I know it was thee?” 
My weary soul was shamed and bowed 

In the depths of humility. 
And He said, “The sin is pardoned 
But the blessing is lost to thee; 
For, comforting not the least of mine, 
Ye have failed to comfort me.” 
—Selected. 


Charles Elder: “For two cents I’d 
kiss you.” 

Edna McKnight: “For once I’m glad 
I’m broke.” 


Bro. Boyce: “What would you do in 


case a person ate poisonous mush- 
rooms?” 

Underwood: “Recommend a change 
of diet.” 


Opal Shoulders: “Oh! Daddy, Tom- 
mie won the blue ribbon.” 

Mr. Shoulders: “Well, she will have 
something to wear.” 


Bro. Pittman: “Ed, you look rather 


J ack Spence wasn’t freckled. 
What would become of D. L. C.? 
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sleepy this morning.” 
Ed. Rector: “A baby, next door to 
me, broadcast all night.” 


Bro. Darnell (traveling through the 
Indian territory): “Those Indians 
have a blood-curdling yell.” 

Keeper at the Inn: “Yes, sir, every- 
one of ’em is a college graduate.” 


Officer: “I have an attachment for 
your daughter, Katey, sir.” 

Mr. Rhea: “Young man, when my 
daughter needs accessories, T’ll buy 
them.” 
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Television pictures that may be 
viewed by a room full of persons or 
flashed on the theater screen are pos- 
sibilities natural science hopes to make 
actualities with a new type of tube it 
has developed for the reproduction 
of movies by radio. 


Lewis Whitcomb, manager of Sta- 
tion WEEI, Boston, says his 9-year- 
old daughter, finding the book of Amos 
in the Bible, asked where the book of 
Andy was. 

O tempora! O mores! 


Sergei Rachmaninoff in a recent in- 
terview in Paris, said that artistic and 
musical America need never bow again 
to Europe, and that her orchestras 
were the best in the world. 


Well, well, well! 
phone has been installed in the dome 
of the Milan Cathedral, for the use of 
visitors who wish carriages to meet 
them at the door. And while this is a 
surprising innovation to us, to the 
Milanese it is just another telephone 
toward the city’s first thousand. 


Television, which ten years ago was 
experimentally carried on with the 
crudest of instruments, has now been 
perfected to such an extent that it will 
soon be on the market for home use. 
We can now expect the large broad- 
casting companies ‘to install apparatus 
so that their audiences will be able 
to see as well as hear the artists. 


Under the heading, “A _ Pianist 
Analyzes His Choice,” the late Alex- 
ander Lambert, of the Curtis Institute 
of Music, said, “The piano is the only 
complete musical instrument; the only 
one which possesses within itself the 
potentialities of an entire orchestra. It 
has been borne in upon me throughout 
my entire career that it is the sole 
means of perfect musical expression. 
I have come to regard it as the king 
and master of all other instruments; 
without its assistance no other can 
prevail, yet it requires the assistance 
of no other to attain its own perfect 
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expression. It is therefore peculiarly 
suited to me, enabling me to preserve 
my artistic integrity; and to retain 
that sense of being sufficient unto my- 
self which, I am forced to admit, is 
one of the most powerful factors in 
shaping my mental life. My musica- 
artistic gospel may perhaps be sum- 
med up by saying that the piano ap- 
peals to me above all other means of 
expression because it is an absolutely 
independent instrument—an_ entity 
complete in itself—having absolute 
mastery over every individual form of 
expression, 


We read that the cornet, or trumpet, 
was once made of wood, covered with 
leather, 


William Thorner, voice teacher of 
Los Angeles, advises students: 
“Study! Study! Study! This does not 
mean, as so many young students seem 
to think, to study singing only. It 
means to study singing, ‘repertory, 
sight-reading, ear-training, harmony, 
history of music, language, literature, 
and it means, above all to hear all the 
good music possible.” 


The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
is the second oldest in the country be- 
ing outranked in age only by the New 
York Philharmonic Society. 


Television exploitation, radio, talk- 
ing pictures, and plays in one im- 
mense building, have proposed a thea- 
ter for the site that was obtained by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., for the new 
opera house, in New York. The loca- 
tion, 48th to 5ist streets, between 5th 
and 6th avenues, was rejected by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, but is 
held by the Metropolitan Square Cor- 
poration, controlled by Mr. Rockefel- 
ler, 

Plans, still in the stage of prelim- 
inary negotiation, involve a project 
whereby the National Broadcasting 
Company, General Electric, Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum, and _ other allied 
groups would unite for a new type 
of amusement and theatrical center. 


SAM PEPYS AT D. L. C. 


Wed., Feb. 12: Up bright and 
early at 7:50 a. m. and away to class. 
Did pause at the Gillem Confection- 
ary and purchase a delightful confec- 
tion known as bubble gum. » Did spend 
much valuable time in chemistry 112 
trying to learn to blow a bubble, but 
my efforts came to naught and I got 
my mouth and surrounding face very 
sticky. Decided to give it up and 
parked it where some poor soul will 
be sure to sit upon it. 

Thurs., Feb. 138:. Up and away at 
7:55 while still arguing with my be- 
loved roommate whether this is the 
week to clean up our room or not. 
Did enjoy undisturbed rest through 
two classes. However in English I 
learned some things about Latin suf- 
fixes, etc., that Messrs. Horace and 
Vergil surely did not know. Did enjoy 
some delicious beans at lunch. No 
classes after lunch, did afford some 
profitable time arguing with my old 
lady as to whom the lot of making up 
the bed should fall. I do verily be- 
lieve that he hates this menial task 
almost as much as I, 
 Fri., Feb. 14: Up early as usual 
and after fruitless search for a clean 
shirt did decide that I could wear 
this one another week or so. An- 
swered a question in two classes which 
should surely net me A for the course. 
Did return to my abode after lunch 
and proceeded to run a few tunes on 
my trusty saxophone. Upon asking 
my roommate how he liked saxophone 
music I was informed that he had 
never heard any. Alas how can I 
ever meet the reproaches of the cruel 
world. Valentine box of candy socked 
“ve owlde’” purse for $2.00. 

Sat., Feb. 15; I have decided that 
one of the greatest menaces to the 
happiness of the youth of today is the 
8 o’clock class on Saturday. I sup- 
pose it is the lot of every one to endure 
a certain amount of hardship in this 
old .world. Did enjoy spaghetti for 
lunch, which indeed is a veritable weak 
point in my appetite. Away to town 
at which I did squander 35 cents of 
my father’s hard earned cash for a 
show. One of those “Ah-do-you-still- 
love-me-Cuthbert” talkies, which in- 
deed do grate on the ear as well as 
the eye. Did spend more of aforesaid 
cash on a shine and then sighted a 
Glendale tearing down Church Street 
at the terrifice speed of 10 miles per 
hour. Did snag it and after some 
twenty odd people had walked over my 
miserable dogs, my shine was no more 
than a legend of the past. 


Sun., Feb. 16: Funny papers and 
peanut butter. 

Mon., Feb. 17: Up and away early 
to class. Did pause at the house of 


Knowledge and heard Hubert Barber 
practice an oration for the contest in 
expression. Ah, how small I felt when 
the words of wondrous wisdom and 
great in respect to amount of syllables 
did pour from his young lips. Didst 
make me feel great and noble and 
patriotic. How could one so young 


and innocent as he compose such a 
speech containing such jewels of wis- 
dom and such pathos as should stir 
one to weeping. Later I learned that 
he copied it out of a book. Shouldst 
have known there was an Ethiopian in 
| the ash pile. Had pie for dinner and 
| so to bed. 


Tue., Feb. 18: Up to history class 


and did much enjoy Dr. Elders’ lecture | 
of |§ 


on the psychological influence 
hereditary genius in the inward na- 
ture of Napoleon. But, thinks I, what 
could that have to do with the price 
of chicken feed in Timbuctoo. De- 
parted from custom and snatched a 
few minutes of study after dinner. 
And so to bed. 

Wed., Feb. 19: Up and sausage 
for breakfast and then to class. Will 
never see how a young lover such as 
Hooper Scott can take notes in class 
and read love notes from his sweet- 
heart at the same time. She, poor 
wretch, must spend much time in com- 
posing these epistles for I hear that 
they are wondrous sweet. Learned 
to say “I love you” and “Gimme” in 
French and consider the day well 
spent. : 


WE WONDER WHAT 
WOULD HAPPEN IF: 


Charles Elder forgot how to talk. 
Esther Dinsmore were in grand 
opera. : 

Marion Craig had red hair. 

Harold Barber were not in class to 
ask the questions which we want to 
know but are scared to ask. 

Jeff Brigham should start writing 
theme songs. 

Luke Reynolds should edit ‘an en- 
cyclopedia. 

If Marvin Powell and J. V. Cope- 
land should try to pass for twins. 

If Hubert Barber should become 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Bennette Bedford should fall in love. 

Firm Cagle should succeed John Gil- 
bert as the screen’s greatest lover. 

Morris Landiss got a scholarship at 
Vassar. pore , 

Ralph Kennamer should become a 
poet. 

Miles Rehorn should become the 
next heavyweight champion. 

‘' P. F. Logan became a radio an- 
nouncer, 

J. C. Murphey should become editor 
of the Police Gazette. 

Louise. Cecil should become a horse 
doctor. 

C. L. Overturf should become mayor 
of Franklin. 


TRUE EDUCATION 


The entire object of true education 
is to make people not merely do the 
right things, but enjoy the right 
things—not merely industrious, but to 
cve industry—not merely pure, but 
to love purity—not merely just, but 
to hunger and thirst after justice 
Ruskin, 
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THE BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTE, Inc 


Fully accredited by the Southern Accredited Business 
Offers all commercial work. High- 
school graduation or its equivalent required for entrance. 
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M. E. DERRYBERRY COMPANY 
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Los. Angeles, ‘Cal., February 28, 1929. 


Every article in the shipment of household goods which you packed 
and shipped from Nashville to Los Angeles arrived in perfect condition. 
No one can ask for more efficient service than that which we received 
from you. Please accept our thanks. 


LAWSON TRANSFER COMPANY 
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DRY CLEANERS 
“All That the Name Implies” 


Fraternally, 
E. H. IJAMS. 


908 Eighth Avenue, South 


WE 


buy our Dresses, Coats, Hats, Shoes, and Accessories with 
the ensemble idea in mind— 


so that your selection may be made easier. 


Leveman Leger 
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-Patronize Our Advertisers 


It is through the courtesy of our advertisers that we are 


partially financing our paper. 
in answering advertisements. 


Always mention The Babbler 


BRO. HAMRICK ON 
“OBLIGATIONS” 


At chapel hour one morning re- 
cently Bro. Hamrick spoke to us re- 
garding the obligations which we owe 
to all with whom we come in contact. 

To our home we owe it to be self- 
supporting. We owe it to the name 
which our parents have passed on to 
us that we do nothing which will 


bring dishonor upon that name, but 
rather do our best to make it brighter 
and to reflect honor upon our homes. 
We should be willing to do for others 
all that we can as we go through life. 
The more we do for people the more 
will love reign in our hearts. The rea- 
son that parents love children more 
than children love their parents is 


because they sacrifice and do more for 
them. 

When we enter a school we enter 
into a moral contract to uphold the 
ideals and the lofty principles of that 
institution not only so long as we are 
connected with it but also after we 
leave its halls we should do nothing 
which might in any way cast a re- 
flection upon the training received 
under its roof. 

It is easy enough to be happy, 

When life is a bright, rosy wreath. 
But the man worth while 

Is the man who ean smile 
When the dentist is filling his teeth. 


Barber: “Why do you study so 
hard?” 
_ Reynolds: “I am just too nervous 
to cheat.” Bae: 


VoL. X 
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GLEE CLUB DISCONTINUED 
UNTIL NEXT SEASON 


Extra Work and Commencement Programs Reasons for 
Early Close—First Club in History of School 


Boys Thank Brother Holland for Faithful Work—Officers 
Elected for Next Season 


On account of commencement, pro- 
grams and other extra work this 
quarter, the Glee Club has discon- 
tinued its work for this year. This 
is the first year that D. L. C. has put 
out a Glee Club and though still an 
infant it is growing fast. It is com- 
posed of practically all the male musi- 
cal talent in D. L. C. and has helped 
the school in many ways as well as 
developed that musical talent which 
otherwise would have remained hid- 
den, unknown to its owners. Without 
the exception of a single one, the boys 
have all enjoyed: this season im- 
mensely, and voted unanimously for 
the reorganization and continuance of 
the club next year. Especially do we 
wish to thank Mr. Holland for the 
hard work, and sacrifices he has made 
to direct our club this year. 

We have enjoyed to the highest de- 
gree the trips we have made as a 
company and though some of us will 
not be back next year to join this 
merry group, we wish for them a suc- 
cess which will establish the Glee 
Club as an_ outstanding element 
throughout the future career of D. 
by; 

The success of an organization of 
this kind depends largely upon its 
leadership, maimly the president and 
business manager. Mr. Trice was 
elected president and McPherson busi- 
ness manager. Tne other officers are 
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Vice-president, Sam Moorer; secre- 
tary, Condry Compton; treasurer, 
David Bobo; sergeant-at-arms, Kling- 
man Prentice. 


SENIOR CLASS CONDUCTS 
CHAPEL EXERCISES 
MARCH 12TH 


Roland Williams Main Speaker 


Some high points in the sermonette 
delivered by a member of the graduat- 
ing class are: 

When one first enters the kingdom 
of God he enters it. as:a babe, desir- 
ing the milk of the Word. When the 
baby falls he is not down to stay. 
For later development he must take 
meat also. Some think they can grow 
on pleasure, others seek wisdom of the 
world, and then think to get religion. 
“Seek first the kingdom of God, and 
all these things shall be added unto 
you.” If preachers will give full at- 
tention to the work of God, they will 
be taken care of, though they do not 
consider the element of pay. 

In higher education the moral side 
is usually lacking. When young peo- 
ple go off to college their faith should 
be'so well grounded that it cannot be 
shaken. 

Spiritual growth as well as physi- 
cal depends upon work. 


DRAMATIC CLUB 
GIVES REGULAR 
MONTHLY PROGRAM 


A very interesting meeting of the 
Dramatic Club was held in Lipscomb 
Hall on Monday afternoon, March 17. 
The following program was given: 

“Touissant L’ouverture” — Merritt 


Milstead. 
“When a Feller Needs a Friend,” 
“Truthful George,” “She Powders 


Her Nose’—Josephine Carlton. 

“The Union Soldier’—T. J. Ruble. 

“Patriotism’”—Kenneth McPherson. 

The Dramatic Club is not only one 
of the best activities of the Expres- 
sion Department but also of the col- 
lege. There will be only two more 
meetings of the club before the close 
of school and we expect to have good 


programs. 


JUNIOR HIGH CLASS PRE- 
PARING FOR FIELD MEET 


The Juniors are hard at work get- 
ting themselves in shape for the schoo] 
field meet that is to be held in about 
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SOME EXTRACTS FROM 
SERMON PREACHED BY 
CLYDE FULMER HERE 
ON “HUMILITY” 


We must humble ourselves that we 
may be exalted. 


We must be meek to all, even sin- 
ners, 


We should not let man beguile us 
of our reward, through false humility. 


Our face is a screen. and behind it 
is a lantern which shows on the screen 
the thoughts back of it. 


Humility of.mind and tears and 
temptations seem to go hand in hand. 


Not a temptation is placed in our 
way which we cannot overcome. 


The words, “Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden and 
I will give you rest,” were spoken 
from a humble spirit. 


The plan of humility runs through 
the whole Bible. 


BRO. PITTMAN’S 
PROPHECY COMES TRUE 


Work Started on Dormitory 


Soon after Lindsay Hall was de- 
stroyed by fire Brother S. P. Pittman 
stated that in forty days from that 
date we would start to rebuilding a 
new dormitory. It proved to be truth, 
for work was started March 20 on 
Elam Hall. 

Bell Company, of Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., has taken, the contract and the 
work is well under way. The contrac- 
tors say the building will be com- 
pleted by August 15. This will be 
sufficient time to have everything in 
shape when school starts September 
17. 


“THE HOUR SPENT IN 
STUDY OF GOD’S WORD 
MOST ENJOYABLE ONE 
OF DAY,” SAY STUDENTS 


The other day in Bible class the 
students were asked which hour of day 
did they enjoy the most. It was almost 
unanimously decided that the hour 
they studied God’s word was the one 
most enjoyable. It was an honest ad- 
mission. Brother H. Leo Boles, 8. P. 


Pittman and A. G. Freed are the |} 


Bible teachers. 

Brother Cuff is about to receive an- 
other title, “The Examiner of Ex: 
aminers.” 


To Commemorate the Memory of Brother E. A. Elam— 


Exception of David Lipscomb Most Im- 
portant Factor in Life of College 


[COLLEGE QUARTET | 
VISITS CENTRAL HIGH 


The David Lipscomb College Quar- 
tet composed of Sanders, first tenor; 
Neil, second tenor; Prentice, baritone, 
and McPherson, bass, gave ai program 
to. the students of Central High 
School at their chapel exercise Tues- 
day, March 10. 
ceived with much enthusiasm by the 
student body and gave in return one 
of the best programs that it has ren- 
dered this year. The introduction was 
made by Mr. Stratton, president of 
the student body. He said some very 
nice things concerning David Lips- 
comb College and its quartet. The 
numbers that were rendered received 
much applause and the boys were 
called back on the stage time after 
time by the steady cheering of the 


The quartet was re- 


The. name Lindsay Hall must. be! 
forgotten. 


Elam Hall is to be the 
name of our new boys’ dormitory in 
honor of Brother E. A. Elam. 
Brother Elam, with the exception of 
Brother David Lipscomb, has done 
more for the college than any other 
man. He was the leading man in the 
campaign to raise money to build the 


‘old Lindsay Hall and many other of 


our buildings. The board thought it fit 
and proper to name the building for 
him for he has been an important fac- 
tor in the life of David Lipscomb Col- 
lege. 

Below is a history of Brother 
Elam’s life that was connected with 
our college: 

(Continued on page 4) 


audience. Miss Mary Perkins Bragg 
was the accompanist. 

The quartet also gave a program at 
Coleman-Brown High School recently. 


loyal work while here. 


in Obion on Monday following. 
know he was a Christian. 


three weeks. There are to be contests 
for both boys and girls. Our girls 
are planning to do their part. This 
is just a little warning to the other 


classes about field meet. The Juniors 


are going to win. 


AN EXPRESSION OF SYMPATHY 


The Faculty and students extend their heartfelt sympathy to Brother 
Bob Fox and family in the death of their noble boy, Billie Jack. He and 
his older brother, Robert, were former students of D. L. C. Many of the 
present student body remember with great pleasure their clean lives and 


Billie Jack was a manly boy of just twenty-one. 
Obion, Tenn.—after a brief illness of only a few hours, March 2, 1930. 

Brother Freed was called to talk at his funeral at the old home church 
It is sad to give him up, but sweet to 


He died at his home— 


DAVID LIPSCOMB 


EW DORMITORY 


COLLEGE 


BASKETBALL TEAMS ENJOY 
ANNUAL BANQUET 


Brother H. L. hale and Coaches Darnell and Leo L. Boles 


Are Chief 


Speakers 


Captains and Cheer Leaders Elected for Coming Year-—Hopes High 
Winning Teams Next Year ; 


RIGGS SELECTED TO LEAD 
1931 BASKETBALL TEAM 


Graves Made Captain of High 
School Team— Miss Ruth 
Forsee Named Captain 

of Girls’ Team — 


Leslie Riggs, best all-round athlete 
in college and regular guard on the 
Freshman team, was selected to lead 
the 1931 basketball team of David 
Lipscomb College at the annual ath- 
lectic banquet Tuesday’ evening, 
March 18. During the past season 
Riggs has proven himself to be a cap- 
able basketball player and also a good 
leader. When the time came to elect 
a new captain the boys named him as 
the only man for the place. Riggs is 
not only a great athlete but he is 
also an excellent student and sporits- 
man. He holds a high place in his 
classes and ever puts forth the same 
amount of energy in them that he does 
on the gym floor. It is with pride 
that his teammates lift him to be their 
leader and they pledge him their 
hearty support in the coming season. 
James Graves was selected to lead 
the high school team to battle during 
the next season. Graves, even though 
he is very small, is an excellent player 
and will make an ideal captain. 

Miss Ruth Foresee was unanimously 
made captain of the Co-ed team. She 
also is.a. fine student and all-round 
good sport. 


THIRD QUARTER BRINGS 
A NEW STUDENT TO US 


One by one they come from Ken- 
tucky, these Shearers who prove such 
a delightful addition to our school. 
The latest is Miss Irene Shearer, a 
cousin of the three we know already, 
and we are sure that she will become 
as popular as Jessie, Ruth and Paul- 
ine. 

Irene came to us from Monticello, 
Kentucky, where she has been teach- 
ing school for the past year. We 
welcome her in our midst and only 
hope she will. come back again next 
year. 


BASEBALL TEAM 
pte! HAS NEW SUITS 


School Makes Donation 


The Lipscomb baseball team of 
1930 will come upon the field in their 
first game in new uniforms. This im- 
portant decision was made March 10 
at a meeting of the squad and the 
athletic committee. The donation of 
the new uniforms was made by the 


college and the announcement was 
greeted with great enthusiasm by the 
team. 


David Lipscomb College closed one 
of its most successful basketball sea- 
sons with a banquet Tuesday evening, 
March 18. The banquet was held in 
the college dining hall which was 
very appropriately decorated with the 
school colors. The lights were covered 
with gold and purple and gold stream- 
ers were arranged about the room. 
The tables also were set with purple 
and gold. A most delightful three- 
course dinner was served to about 
fifty basketball players and teachers. 

Brother Leo H. Boles served as 
toastmaster and in the introduction 
he stated to the basketball players, 
the gratitude of the college for the 
efforts they had put forth for D. L. C. 
He also stated that it was the great- 
est wish of his heart to see the: stu- 
dents of Lipscomb College happy and 
that it afforded more pleasure to both 
himself and Mrs. Boles to entertain 
the students of our beloved institu- 
tion. 

Coach Darnell pointed out the fact 

(Continued on page 2) 


ZENITH SOCIETY EN- 
TERS THIRD QUARTER 
WITH NEW OFFICERS 


The President of the Zenith Society 
called a meeting of the to 
elect new officers for the third term. 
The following were elected: 

Edd Jones, President; Charles Dor- 
ris, Vice-President; Mae King, Secre- 
tary; Helene Browne, Assistant Sec- 
retary; Rufus Clifford, Treasurer; 
Jeannetta Johnson, Critic; Jeff Brig- 
ham, Seargeant-at-Arms; Klingman 
Prentice, Assistant Sergeant-at-Arms. 

At the regular meeting Friday eve- 
ning the following program was ren- 
dered: 

Song—Rufus Clifford. 
Devotional—Charles Dorris. 
Story—Tommie Shoulders. 

Piano Selections—Katherine Smith, 

Helene Browne. 

Piano Solo—Jesse Peeler. 
Talk—Jeff Brigham. 
Critic Report—James Rogers. 


ser : atyy 


We are sure the society will con- 
tinue to improve during the next 
quarter. | age 


THE SCARLET THREAD 


Bro. H. M. Phillips was with us in 
chapel one morning recently and spoke 
about cords, and especially the scarlet 
thread running from Rahab down 
through the royal line to the pierced 
side of the Saviour, there to give life 
everlasting to as many as will to do 
His will and accept the terms He has 


offered. 


pap Tee D. ELLIS 
: THANKS COLLEGE 
FOR IMPROVING BROTHER 


In the early part of this month Bro, 
D. Ellis Walker and family of Ripley 
Miss., spent several days here visiting 
his mother and brothers, and the Col- 


lege. He gave us a fine talk at prayer 


meeting on Thursday night, and also 
spoke one morning in chapel. : 
In his chapel talk he told us some of 
the interesting experiences of his col- 
lege life here and amused us with 
some remarks at the expense of his 
younger brother, Raymond. He said 
that while here he would go home 
occasionally and on these visits could 
notice no outward improvement in his 
brother, but now he thinks the Col- 
lege should be commended 
other reason, than that fel 
Raymond and Prentice hay 
to comb their hair. 
ide ee ee 
CAPTAIN REYNOLDS 
THANKS SCHOOL 


FOR SUPPORT 


“Members of the gs 
take this opportunity 
the freshman basket 
thank every student fo 
you have given us duri 
just closed.” 


if for no 
lows like 
e learned 


tudent body, { 
aS Captain of 
ball team to 
r the support 
ng the season 
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THE CALM AFTER A STORM 


The calm after a storm often pic- 
tures a scene of wreckage and devas- 
tation. The strong has been able to 
resist the wind and there is a dis- 
tinguishing line drawn between the 
destructible and the forcible which 
has the power to stay the mighty 
wind from accomplishing the com- 
plete wreckage in such a concise and 
violent visit. 

But after the storm there is always 
something to help start out all anew. 
A tender bud unharmed from which 
a lofty plant may grow and even the 
ruins of homes may be picked up and 
put to use once more. This time if 
the proper lesson has been given the 
construction will be built strong 
enough to resist the onrushing foe. 
There are some who: smile over the 
disaster and start anew but there are 
some who cannot see the prevalent 
weaknesses and fail to profit and pre- 
pare for the next foe. 

Students, let us compare the storm 
with the recent examinations. Shall 
we profit by it if we have fallen? Let 
us build more stately mansions and 
when we come to the end of the quar- 
ter’s work our foundations will be 
firm enough to face the foe and stand 
victorious after the storm, 


Some of us may know that the 
Senior Class of 1930 has individually 
and collectively undertaken to raise, 
with the help of our Junior brothers 
and sisters, sufficient funds to pro- 
vide for a room in the new dormitory. 

‘From the results to date it might 
be logically deduced that a much 
greater number of us have never 
heard of any such project. Some have 
done good work and have turned in 
considerably above the amount of 
their pledges, and of course all 
of us will in time redeem our pledges, 
but how we procrastinate. We want 
to go over the top by the first of May, 
just a few weeks in the future, and 
you know these lovely spring days and 
weeks do fly by with uncommon rapid- 
ity. With the help of our friends we 
must raise our pledges, and more. 

Last. year, it will be remembered, 
the graduating class sponsored the 
reseating of Harding Hall. This 
project was carried over well and we 
now enjoy the resulting benefits. The 
Senior Class of 1929 had the whole- 
hearted support and cooperation of 
the entire school, the Senior High 
Class and the Faculty going one hun- 
dred per cent strong, the undergrads 
of both College and High School, the 
Third Year Class, and Alumni all 
doing their bit. Frequent peppy 
speeches were made by both students 
and faculty members and interest was 
not allowed to flag. This year we are 
less fortunate. The Faculty have 
each personally subscribed to all they 
feel able to do, and the high school 
has undertaken a similar project in 
their own name, so the burden rests 
upon us, Juniors and Seniors, and 
we've got to show that we’re made of 
the right stuff. One! Two!! Three!!) 


LET’S GO! 


A FALSE IDEA 


Many students have the opinion 
that THE BABBLER belongs to the edi- 
tor and his staff and no one else is 
allowed to do anything except read 
it. THE BABBLER is the school paper. 
It is your paper, therefore it is ore 
duty to write for it. Make it a gn 
to contribute something each mont 
if it isn’t anything but a joke. 

We have students that are capable 
of writing. The trouble is to stimu- 
late some to do so.. Now consider the 
situation and act. There comes a — 
to you to write an article for 1HE 
BABBLER. We want a school paper 
that will represent us, our feeling 


and ideas. 


——— 


R LITERARY 
mee SOCIETIES DEAD? 


If someone should accuse Us of not 
having any literary societies or Say 
they were dead there’s not 4 pupil 
in school who would not quickly. ob- 
ject. But just what adjective shall 


‘a score of two points. 


Wwe now use to express their present 


condition? Dead may mean useless, 
dull, cold or cheerless. From those 
definitions one might even say our 
societies are dead but how unpleasant 
that sounds, so let’s revive them, - 
How? By the co-operative work of 
the individuals. Each member must 
be present and take his part on the 
program and even if you don’t have 
a part on the program your presence 
will lend encouragement to those who 
are on the program. Think of it 


from the standpoint of the group and | 


ask yourself this question: If each 
society member was like me what kind 
of a society would my society be? 

We are in the habit of depending 
too much on someone else to form the 
audience at the meetings but at least 
someone else cannot reap the benefits 
for you. At society meetings you have 
the chance of associating with those 
whom probably you are met in class 
with and very seldom come in con- 
tact with. Not only do the programs 
furnish you pleasure but they help 
create an appreciation for music and 
the higher forms of literature. 

One link can ruin a whole chain so 
we see it’s the individual parts that 
count, however small they may be. So 
let each member resolve that he or 
she will not be the cause of the so- 
ciety being dead—but rather will be 
one of the live wires in reviving and 
keeping it alive. 


DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE 
BASKETBALL TEAMS EN- 
JOY ANNUAL BANQUET 


(Continued from page 1) 

that Lipscomb College had just com- 
pleted one of its most successful sea- 
sons. He referred to the success of 
the girl’s team and the high school 
squad. He expressed his deep appre- 
ciation to both teams for the hearty 
co-operation throughout the entire sea- 
son and praised highly the high type 
of sportsmanship that was maintained 
through the season. 

Leo Boles, coach of the college team, 
also made an excellent speech on the 
success of the teams and pointed out, 
that of fifty-nine games played by the 
college team during the past season, 
that forty-eight had been won and 
only eleven had been lost. He also 
stated that of the eleven that had 
been lost, four had been dropped by 
He commended 
very highly the sportsmanship of the 
college players and informed the stu- 
dent body that the Senior team had 
been voted the honor of being the best 
sportsman in the Y.M.C.A. Sunday 
£43 
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speech was devoted to praise of the 
two young men who lost their eye 
teeth in the service of D. L. C. These 
boys were Flowers and Harold Bar- 
ber. He very humorously showed that 
Barber had saved ten dollars by get- 
ting four of his teeth knocked out in- 
stead of two, as was the loss of Flow- 
ers. 

The next speaker was manager 
Carmack Angle who read to the teams 
the record of the past year and told of 
the most touching incident of the sea- 
son. This was about the time when 
“Mac” McPherson was taken from 
the floor unconscious after he had 
played half of a game. with a dis- 
located shoulder. 

After the address of Carmack 
Angle short speeches were made by 
the following retiring captains: Roy 
Jordan of the high school team, 
Robert Billingsley of the Senior col- 
lege team, Luther Reynolds: of. the 
Freshman college team and Miss Rosa 
Williams of the girl’s team. Each of 
these expressed their gratitude to the 
faculty for the banquet and to their 
own teammates for their hearty co- 
operation during the past season. 

Impromptu talks were made by 
Wert Sanders, Ralph Kennamer, 
George Trice, Kenneth McPherson, 
Hubert Barber, Robert Neil, Wesley 
Flowers, Anthony Emmons, Raymond 
Towrey, Cherles Elder, Leon Burns, 
William Graves, Rufus Clifford, iiss 
Ruth Shearer, Miss Jessie Shearer, 
Prof. P. M. Walker, Prof. Hamrick, 
J. C. Murphy, Jeff Brigham, Milstead, 
Riggs, Raymond Walker, Blanche 
Taylor. 

The last feature of the banquet was 
the election of the captains of the 
teams for next year. In the college 
“Les” Riggs was selected with eleven 
votes, Kenneth McPherson was made 
alternate with four votes, “Red” Glenn 
received three and Luther Reynolds 
also received three votes. James 
Graves was selected to lead the high 
school team next season and Miss 
Ruth Forsee was elected captain of 
the girl’s team. 


Mr. Raymond Walker and Miss J im- 
mie Greer Harvey were selected for]. 


cheer leaders. Both cheer leaders and 
captains made short speeches in which 
they pledged to give the best that they 
have in the coming year. 

A vote of thanks was given to the 
faculty for the banquet and to the 
beautiful young ladies who so nobly 
served the meal. 


ac te 


Miss Imogene Brown visited her 
home in Franklin last week-end. 


Miss Tommie Mullins spent the 
week-end with her mother in Nash- 


ville. 


YATER TANT, Editor, Y 


M. C. A., Louisville, Ky. 


ALUMNI GRIEVES DEATH OF 
BILLIE JACK FOX 


ee 


It is with the deepest of sorrow 
that we learn of the untimely death 
of our friend and classmate, Billie 
Jack Fox. For two years he was a 
student at David Lipscomb College, 
graduating in the class of 1929. 


After leaving Nashville, he went 
to Murray, Ky., and attended the 
Murray State Teachers’ College | 
there. He made a splendid record 
there in athletics, and I am told. 
was one of the most popular boys 
on the campus. 

Death, the grim specter, has 
taken our friend. We cannot ques- 
tion the wisdom or justness of the 
terrible decree that has called him 
so early from among us; we can 
only bow our heads in submission 
to the judgments meted out to us. 

We can say truly that “we are 
glad he has passed this way.” His 
joyous, happy nature left a glow 
of pleasure in the hearts of all he } 
met. Without him, it seems that 
the two years we spent at David 
Lipscomb would have lacked some- 
thing. And although he is taken 
from us while just in the glorious 
strength and beauty of young man- 
hood, he has not lived in vain. His 
memory lives, and will live for 
many years to come. The example | 
he set of true Christian manhood 
will be an incentive to those of us 
who have yet to fight the long, 
weary round of life’s battles to do 
our best, and to submit ourselves 
always to the judgments of that 
One who knows best and who will 
always guide us aright. 


We, the alumni, join in express- 
ing our deepest sympathy and con- 
dolence to the bereaved family. A 
member has been lost to the fam- 
ily, a friend has been lost to all 
who knew him. And thus our sor- 
row is mutual, is it not? 


MISS WILL FRANCES i 
IQURNREY DOES a. 
GOOD WORK 


After so long a time we are getting 
a few more names of those who have 
gone out from the halls of David 
Lipscomb College to become either 
partially or totally lost to their old 
friends. We are glad this time to let 
the world (with the exception of the 
sheriff, if possible) know of the where- 
abouts of Abraham Hoover, better 
known as “Abe.” He is in the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee medical schoo] 
at Memphis. The honor of being in 
the illustrious class of ’27 belonged 
to “Abe,” as well as the honor (?) 
of being from the city of Culleoka, 
Tennessee, which is still his home ad: 
dress. 

Miss Will Frances Journey (bless 
her heart) sent me the names of the 
following: - 

Ora Lou Winters, class of ’25, teach: 
ing school in Coopertown, Tennessee. 

Lorene Simms, class of ’25, teaching 
mathematics in high school at Crest- 
view, Tennessee. 

Alice Barber, class of ’26, is now 
Mrs. C. M. Sears. Address, Goodwell, 
Oklahoma. 

Lorain Moore, class of ’28, teaching 
in Winfield, Alabama. ° 


YEARNING FOR Wee 
THE OPEN AIR 


Poets have sung you songs of. yearts 
ing, 
Songs of yearning for maiden fair, 
Here’s another poem of yearning, 
But yearning for the open air. 


How I long to tread the forest 
That know not the foot of man, ~ 
There to walk and talk with nature, 
There to let my thoughts expand. 


In God’s forest to walk, stalk and ploc, 
To meet no false relations, 

To leave the tempter far behind, 

To escape the evils of civilization. 


There I hear the song of the cricket 
So soothing and cheering to the ear, 

Then I feel that God’s around me 
And his presence is ever near. 


There I hear the gurgling brook 
Fighting its way down to the seg. 
How can that depth be fathomed 


| have 


WRITE TO SHOW YOUR 
LOVE FOR THE DEAR 
OLD SCHOOL 


Our efforts to secure correspon- 
dents (not co-respondents) for this 
section has ended in ignominious fail- 
ure. Outside of the two or three al- 
ready mentioned, who have _ con- 
tributed something, the whole work 
has been done by the one whose name 
you may see at the top of the page 
(provided, of course, you aren’t too 
lazy to look). 

Being a gentleman restrains me 
from speaking what I fain would say 
regarding those shiftless ones, who 
not energy or intelligence 
enough to write. And since they are 


(| everything in the world but gentle- 


men or ladies they couldn’t understand 
me if I did say what I think. Does 
this sound rough? Well, I want it 
to be rough—rough enough to scratch 
your pride a bit and make you angry 
enough to write. It makes no differ- 


-|ence what, as long as it’s legible. 


In about two or three more months 


| the end of the session will roll around. 


Many of the alumni will make 
speeches about how much they love 
the dear old school, ete., etc. Bolo- 
ney! If you really do love the old 
school show it in some more substan- 
tial way than by hot air. 
you ean transcribe’ some of that hot 
air onto paper and send it forthwith 
to the alumni section. We will be 
much more appreciative of it than the 
audience you will face on Alumni Day. 

Well, good-bye for this time. The 
next issue will contain the same line 
of conglomerate nonsense—unless you 
decide to be a Christian and help out 
a bit. 


Catherine Binkley, class of ’27, now 
Mrs. C. B. Spivey. Address, 1880 
Grant Street, Akron, Ohio. Her occu- 


pation, Miss Journey adds, is keeping 


house, and caring for C. B., Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Taft, class. of 
27, in school at S. T. C., Murfrees- 
boro, Tennessee. Mrs. Taft, before 
she became such, was Aloise Herndon. 
Carrie Olson, senior at Harding 


_'College, Morrilton, Arkansas. 


Gladys Bryson, class of ’26, attend- 
ing Peabody College. Address, 909 
Carolina Avenue, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. 

Bernice Burton, class of ’26, posi- 
tion in Pinehurst Archer’s Co. Ad- 
dress, Pinehurst, N. C. 

Ruth Journey, class of ’27, teaching 
in Pinehurst, N. C. Address the same, 

Ethel Hardison, class of ’26, teach- 
ing in Pinehurst. Address, same as 
previous two. 

Louise Thompson, attended in ’26- 
27, also taught primary grades the 
next year; teaching now at Cullman, 
Ala. Address, Vinemont, Ala. 

Nannie Dunn Jones, class of 726, 
teaching 7th grade, Livingston, Ten- 
nessee. Address, Livingston, Tenn. 

Ruby Pigg, class of ’26, at home, 
Petersburg, Tennessee. 

Katherine Lewis, class of ’29, teach- 
ing in Jingo. Address, Jingo, Tenn. 

Maggie Lou Morton, class of ’28, 
teaching together with her sister, Oma 
Morton, class of ’25, at Leftwich, 
Tenn. Address, Columbia, Tenn. — 

Margaret Hitt, attended in ’28-’29, 
teaching near Savannah, Tennessee. 
Address, Savannah, Tenn, 

Rela Dark, attended ’28-’29, teach- 
ing in Maury County, Tenn. 


There the mental grace of man 
Must be as the grace of an untamed 
tree 
In a land of far arched skies 
Where the untainted mind sweeps 
free. ; 


} 
‘Then your head is more in heaven, 


Then your feet upon the earth; 
There compare yourself with nature 
And see just what you’re worth. 


There I think I could find my life 


Out where my spirit could be free; 
There to think without obstruction, 
That’s the place I long to be. 


If I could live forever with nature, 
No desultory moments within my 
life, . 

I’d match nature always with my 

moods, 
And have no internal strife. 
—Tom Allen Burkett. 


EXPERIENCES OF BROTHER 
STROOP IN MISSISSIPPI 


One morning. last week Brother 
Stroop made an interesting chapel 


When in it a man his reflection can talk, telling some of his experiences 


see, 


Then out into the prairies 


|while teaching his first school in 
southern Mississippi. 


He. said also that the familiar ex- 


Where man’s soul is as the ur-| pression, “killing time,” might well 


stained skies; 


be changed, because when we think 


Out where the smoke from an unsee) | we are devouring time, time is really 


city 
Does not rise before your eyes. 


devouring us. 


At least 


-by a man on .the streets of Kobe, 


ter leaving college here was as the 
principal of a three-room school. Just 
the year before that five schools had 
been consolidated into this one and 
the three teachers had conducted it 
as three separate schools, each teacher 
having her own time for recesses, 
lunch periods, and opening and clos- 
ing, and absolutely no co-operation 
among the faculty. — ! 

This school was located in a com- 
munity largely sectarian and at first 
the “little Campbellite preacher” was 
not very popular, but before the year 
was over he had gained the confidence 
of his patrons to such an extent that 
they: asked him to come back for the 
following year. 

Brother Stroop said that he made 
some mistakes in that first year of 
teaching, and his statement closely 
following that he was married during 
the term brought a roar of laughter 
from the students. 


A STRANGER IN | 
A STRANGE LAND 


One often feels that he-is a 
stranger when he goes to another 
community, or another county, or an- 
other state in his own beloved father- 
land. : But when you step from an 
ocean liner upon the soil of a foreign 
port, that “queer,” isolated feeling is 
intensified. To be sure you find pev- 
ple, houses, vehicles, streets, trees, 
fields, mountains, as you find in the 
homeland; but houses look different— 
vehicles are different—the streets have 
a different appearance, and the peo- 
ple speak a language unfamiliar to 
you. Some things will take your eye 
immediately. Not street cars, for you 
have seen them in America; not auto- 
mobiles, for they are about the same 
tin things the world around. It is the 
jinrikisha that attracts attention. 
You have heard of them and read of 
them and perhaps have seen a picture 
of them. But just to think! You 
are in the land of jinrikishas! 

They are lined up, with a man for 
each vehicle, waiting for patronage. 
At the slightest beck, the horseless 
carriage wheels by your side, and 


awkwardly, at first, you step into “the 


thing,” half afraid it “won’t go,” and 
if it does move off rapidly, you fear 
a collision or an upsetting. If no 
fear arises you feel ashamed to sit 
snugly in with folded hands while a 
man, made like yourself in the image 
of the Deity, plays the part of a dumb 
brute and pulls you rapidly on. 
While there are many jinrikishas in 
Japan, they are not so numerous as 
Modern. means 
of transportation fast supplant the 
older means. In China, the crust of 
ancient civilization is barely broken; 
and these old vehicles are so numer- 
ous on the streets of ,Peking that you 
wonder how they can be manipulated 
without a general melee. And some- 
times they do lock wheels; but a littie 
maneuvering and a little jabbering 
and the two are “loose again” and 
“gone again.” The coolies are very 
expert in handling their ’rikishas, and 
learn to conserve their | strength, 
though traveling at ‘“double-quick” 


they are in» China, 


A BASEBALL GAME AND A DEBATE 


A series of contests have been ar- 
ranged between the college literary 
societies to arouse the spirits of the 
college students. First, a challenge 
was made to the Tawassans by the 
Estrellitas for a debate, and then the 
Tawassans issued a challenge for a 


time. They know how to eat to:ad- 


vantage, and how to drink to advan- 


tage, too. 

My first experience with this mode 
of travel was in Kobe, just on the eve 
of embarking for China. There were 
three of us going, and the time was 
short. The boat was to leave at “high 
noon.” One of the three had to rush 
to get his passport visaed; another 
was making reservation for return 
trip to America, and the third was 
trying to make “both ends meet.” 
That’s when I wanted to try the 
jinrikisha. I didn’t know exactly 
where to go, had forgotten the name 
of the vessel we were to take, but 
what did that matter, when I wanted 
the novel experience of being pulled 


Japan? My “horsey” took me to the 
wrong pier, and when he learned that 
I was wanting to go to China and 
not to France, we succeeded in get- 
ting to the right place in ample time. 
I suspect he got more pay for his time 
than usual, but I couldn’t tell how 
much he wanted, nor did I know how 
much he ought to have. So I gave 
him a fifty sen piece (and no change 
came back). 

When we reached Peking, we had 
ample opportunity of acquainting our- 
selves with the ’rikishas. On leaving 
a depot on one occasion, we were so 
beset with men wanting patronage, 
and I suspect wanting bread, that we 
were completely in their hands and at 
their mercy. I tried to avoid the con- 
fusion by walking away. One of the 
party was pushed bodily into the ve- 
hicle, and he just had to ride. 

But the coolies do get tired, and 


game of baseball. Both challenges 
were enthusiastically accepted and if 
demonstrations mean a thing, interest 
in the societies will revive again. Come 
on, everybody—let’s get behind the 
societies and boost them to the limit 
in these contests. 
\ —L— 
BIGGER AND BETTER GLEE CLUB 
NEXT YEAR 

The Glee Club of this year wants 
to invite all the members to come back 
next year for a “bigger and better” 
season than ever. Not only do we 
want the old members back a hundred 
per cent, but we want new material 
to take the places of those who are 
graduating. Further notice of the 
club’s activities can be found else- 
where in this edition of the BABBLER. 
Half the joys and benefits of college 
life are in its activities. Join in with 
the clubs, societies, and all the social 
functions of our school, if you would 
truly enjoy D. L. C. The Glee Club 
is just one of these many active or- 
ganizations. 

anal ides 

SOCIAL EDITOR WANTS SUPPORT 


Our Social Editor, Miss Jimmie 
Greer Harvey, has been appealing to 
the various class, society, and club 
editors to make a little better effort 
in writing articles or giving oral re- 
ports to her department. The staff 
of the paper wants the co-operation 
of the entire student body in the pub- 
lication of “your” paper in “every” 
department. Remember, if you find 
an item of news or have an original 
literary work, poem or prose—hand it 
to the staff members or the BABBLER 
editor. 

ei Pa 
THE BASEBALL TEAM NEEDS 
OUR, SUPPORT 

Spring brings the birds, the bees, 
the blossoms, and _ baseball. The 
weather has been ideal and the boys 
are all getting their arms all warmed 
up to put Lipscomb on the “snort 
map” in what is the recognized “Great 
American Game,” Let’s warm up the 
vocal cords and come forth or blos- 
som out in our full strength to “root” 
for D. L. C.’s baseball players and 
help them by our encouragement to 
play the “best game” for the “best 
school” in the South or anywhere. 

EH, rats 
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TO TAKE MORE WORK TO RAISE 
MONEY FOR ROOM IN 
ELAM HALL 

Brother Boles announced the start 
of the work on the new dormitory 
building, or Elam Hall as we shall 
call it, last week during chapel ex- 
ercises. College, let’s join in now 
and really work to furnish that Sen- 
ior Class room. You all have friends 
or relatives who can at least give you 
a dollar or two and many can per- 
suade their friends to give more. It 
would be mighty hard to find a 
worthier cause. “Let’s stop talking 
and begin doing!” “Dock” Towery 
or Kenneth McPherson will gladly 
receive the donations. 


wWeZOOnTHEH 


EXTRACT FROM 
LAURA JONES’ DIARY 


Monday—On board the Seaticia J 
am having a fine trip, not at all sea- 
sick. This is a big ship, carries two 
thousand passengers, 

Tuesday—I am making friends with 
the passengers. I like the captain 
yery much, He is very kind to me. 


Wednesday—I went upon the bridge | 


today to chat with the captain, 
Thursday—The captain wanted to 
kiss me, but I refused, of course. 
Friday—The captain was very ar- 
dent today—threatening to sink the 
ship if I refused to kiss him. 
Saturday — Saved two thousand 
lives. ; 


they do sweat, and you do feel sorry 
for them. About my last ride was 
through slush and mud after a heavy 
rain. Through it all the coolies pulled 
us on. Taking pity on my bareheaded 
man, I gave him my 45 sen straw hat 
that I had bought in Japan, and 
which I wanted to bring to America 
to show how cheap straw hats were 
in Japan. 
S. P. PrrrMan. 


“Words fail me,” muttered Bobo as 


His first experience as a teacher af-he missed a word in spelling. 


NEW OFFICERS OF — 
THE EXCELSIOR SOCIETY 


The term of officers of the Excelsior 
Society expired last quarter and new 
officers were elected. They are as 
follows: 


President, David Bobo; vice-presi- 


‘dent, Carl Holt; secretary, Fanny 


| Ruth Pitts; assistant secretary, Elsa 


- |Lee Neely; sergeant-at-arms, Dan 
Harless; critic, Austin Tant. 
I. B. RB. 
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THE BABBLER 


LADIES’ READY-TO-WEAR AND MILLINERY 


OWENSTEIN 


Cor 4th Ave. e Deadericke Street. 
EVERYTHING YOUNGMEN WEAR. 


CONSISTENT VALUES AT ALL TIMES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


Fifth Avenue at Church Street 


Allen-Whitfield Paint & Glass Co. 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
PRATT & LAMBERT’S VARNISH AND STAINS 
LOWE BROS. PRODUCTS 

407 CHURCH ST. 


PHONE 6-6211 


ENDICOTT JOHNSON 
SHOE STORE 


608 Church Street 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


For FLOWERS Phone 


HARRISON BROS. 


6-4731 617 Church Street 
Nashville’s Newest Flower Shop 


FALL’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


FULLY ACCREDITED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ACCREDITED COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 
Thorough Courses—Strong Faculty—Ideal Quarters 
Modern Equipment 


Eighth at Broad NASHVILLE, TENN. 


SEATS FILLING STATION 


General Auto Repairing 
2805 Twelfth Avenue, South 


Joseph 


Frank é& Son 


CHURCH AT FIFTH 
Clothing—F urnishings—Shoes 


SCHUMACHER 


“THE FLATTERER” 
Special Rates to All David Lipscomb Students 


SCHUMACHER STUDIO 


Fifth and Church Phone 6-7311 


Elevator Entrance on Fifth Avenue 


A a RR ee: 


BEESLEY FURNITURE CO. 


FURNITURE, STOVES, RANGES, DRUGGETS, RUGS, BRASS 
BEDS, BED ROOM SUITES 


219 Broadway Nashville. Tenn. 


J. W. OWEN & CO. 


STAPLE AND FANCY GROCERIES 
Twelfth and Caruthers Avenues Four Phones: 7-3161 


“We Deliver the Goods” 


ENTERPRISE 


Stoves and Ranges Have Been the Choice of the Southern Home 
BUILT FOR SERVICE 
MADE IN NASHVILLE BY 


PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG. CO. 


FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Subscribe for 


| 
THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE 
| 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Religious Journal Devoted to the Propagation 
of Primitive Christianity ; 


110 Seventh Aves WN: ‘ NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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619-621 Facing 
Church Capitol 
Street Boulevard 
Our Mr. J. D. Dillard will be pleased to have you call and see him. 


If you want First-Class Meat you can rest assured that 
we have it—Phone us when you want it again. 
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BASKETBALL SEASON 


BASEBALL PRA 
CLOSES 7 


| David Lipscomb College Ends Pitching Staff Composed of Logan, 
Basketball by Beating Sanders, Lowery, Reynolds, 
|” ae > Bae © Logan and Jordan 


The Lipscomb College basketball The sharp, cold winds of winter 
team brought the 1930 season to a|have given way to the soft, warm 
close with a game between M. B. A.| breezes of spring. The birds have re- 
and the college five. The game which | turned from their winter home in the 
was very rough and rather fast ended | Southland and have taken up their 
in a 28 to 22 decision in favor of | abode in the budding trees on the 
DoT, campus. The buttercups are lifting 

This was the third game to be| their slender green bodies above the 


QUALITY WEARING APPAREL AT LOWER PRICE 


THE HERMITAGE PRINTING COMPANY 
L. L. PETTUS, President 
138 Third Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Phone 6-7870 
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WASHINGTON “DEE-CEE” BRAND WORK SHIRTS, 
WORK PANTS, OVERALLS, AND , 
CHILDREN’S PLAY SUITS 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE 
WASHINGTON MFG. CO., Nashville, Tenn. 


EDISON RADIO 


played between the two teams this|fast warming soil and are putting 
season. The first was played on the| forth their pale, yellow faces to see 
Montgomery Bell court and ended in| if springtime is really here or if it is 
a one-sided victory for the Prep school] | all a pleasant dream. An atmosphere 
lads. The score was 36-14. The sec-| of this kind makes the college athlete 
ond conflict was staged one week later | vecome tired of the closeness of the 
on the Lipscomb floor. It was a very | gymnasium, and places into his soul 
hard fought game which D. L. C. won|a longing for the out-of-doors, the 
by a score of 28-26. The third: and|fresh spring air, and the baseball 
closing game was played on the|glove. It is atmosphere of this kind 
Y. M. C. A. floor on the night of | that makes the deep thud, thud of the 
March 8. basketball become a sickening sound 


The first half of the game was a|to his ears, it is this atmosphere that 
little slow and the excitement of the | makes the umpire’s voice sound like 
contest was marred by consistent foul-| the voice of an angel and the shriek 
ing on both sides. The score at the | of the referee’s whistle sound like dis- 
end of the first half was 12-10 in| cord in the best of music. 
favor of the M. B. A. maroons. At D. L. C. attention has been 

At the beginning of the second half | turned from the gym and is now be- 
Coach Boles started the fresh fresh- | ing centered on the group of athletes 
man team. These boys handled the|that gather at “Wild Onion Dell” 
job well and soon pulled out of the|every afternoon for baseball practice. 
hole. The goal shooting of Todd and| The first call for baseball was sounded 
Kennamer plus the extra good de-|by the coaches Monday, March 10. 
fensive work of Murphy and Glenn| They were met by a very encouraging 
was too much for M. B. A. group of young men who aspire to 

Bullard was high scorer with 10| wear the colors of D. L. C. on the 
points and Todd of D. L. C. was next.|diamond. The first session was cut 


The lineup: short by rain but those that have fol- 
M. B. A. (22) Pos. Lipscomb (23) |lowed have been devoted to fielding 
Blam (9). 005.% Pe eg ae Boles | and batting drills. The hard work has 


Bullard (10)....F..(2) McPherson} not started yet but after a few days 


Subs: M. B. A., Jenkins, Burge, 
Poe. David Lipscomb, Glenn (2), 
Kennamer (6), Reynolds (4), Bed- 
ford (1), Riggs, Sanders and John- 
son. 


Hardin (4)...... apes te le (8). Todd | of getting limber the coaches promise 
Sneed (1) ...... REP Billingsley |their pupils some real health-giving 
RAO E SE ee oe pater. 2 RR EB Murphy | exercises. 


The pitching staff gives promise to 
being Very strong. So far only one 
left hander has reported. This young 
gent is none other than Wert Sanders 
who is known well to the basketball 
fans. “Doc” Towery is expecting to 
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have another great season before he 
| leaves D. L. C. to enter into pro base- 
,ball and fame. The other pitchers are 
Logan Sanders and Reynolds with 
Jordan as the most promising for the 
high school. 
Leo Boles is coaching the college 
President, Alton Todd; vice-presi-| outfit this year while Prof. Darnell 
-dent, Robert Billingsly; secretary- | j, acting as instructor for the high 
treasurer, Sam. Moorer; sergeant-at- | schoo] boys. 
arms, Anthony Emmons. 
The membership fee is one dollar, | which include games with some of the 
and payment of the fee entitles one | pest high, prep schools, and junior 
to permanent membership in the club. | colleges in Middle Tennessee. 
Work will begin soon to get the courts 
in shape. All members are expected 
to help work on the courts. 
Some interesting matches are being 
planned and any who wish to join See rcis at 
will be welcomed. Those who wish The Lipscomb High School staged 
to play on the courts are expected to|its initial baseball workout March 11 
join the club and take part in the|at 2 o’clock. A very pleasing exhibi- 
work to be done and share the ex-|tion has been given in the practice 
pense. sessions thus far. Coach Darnell who 
tutored the team last season is ex- 
pected to again undertake the job. © 
Watkins, Jordan, and the Green- 
field brothers have shown up best thus 
far. 


TENNIS CLUB ORGANIZED 


A tennis club has been. organized 
j}at D. L. C. At the first meeting offi- 
cers were elected. The officers are as 
follows: 


LIPSCOMB HI 
STARTS PRACTICE 


DINNER BELL MOVED 
BACK 15 MINUTES 


Now that spring is here and the 
days are getting long the dinner bell 
will ring at 5:45 -0’clock instead of 
5:30 o’clock. This will be more con- 
venient for many and especially the 
baseball boys. 


Prentice (about to be sentenced for 
three. years in the jail): “Oh! Mr. 
Lawyer, don’t let ’em send this old 
boy to jail; it ain’t no place for an 
honest boy. I’ll die, I’ll just natural- 
ly die of mortification.” 

Lawyer: “Yes, that dirt around 
your mouth looks as though you were 
already mortifying.” 


Miss Josephine Carlton visited Miss 
Lucille Smith at Peabody last week- 


end, 


Misses Eleanor Long and Olga Jer- 
nigan spent the week-end out in Nash. 
ville, 


Direct 
to You 


Misses Louise Cecil and Myrtle 
Carl were the guests of Miss Martha 


Both teams have good schedules 
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ICE CREAM 


“Made its way by the way 
. it’s made.” 
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| AMERICAN BREAD CO. 
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MUNN & COMPANY 


DEALERS IN 
Fresh and Salt Meats 
Sausage, Lard, Ete. 
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TELEPHONE 6-2737 


—— 
——_—— 
CARNEY & JOHNSON 


Suits Tailored to Measure and 
Ready-Made Suits of ae 


R. L. STUBBLEFIELD | 
AUTO REPAIRING 
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“See WHITE and You’ll 
See RIGHT” 

R. J. H. WHITE 
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BROTHER E. A. ELAM 
AND DAVID LIPSCOMB 
(Continued from page 1) 


E. A. ELAM AND DAVID LIPSCOMB 
COLLEGE 


every one whom he taught. He fre- 
quently said: “There ig but one thing 
better than studying and teaching the 
Bible, and that is to live its princi- 
ples.” In 1922 he became Bible 
teacher again, and his name has been 
retained in the catalogue as teacher 
of the Bible since that time. Three 
years of this time he spent at the col- 
lege, teaching the Bible daily. His 
teaching was simple and impressive. 
He stressed the fundamental princi- 


BY H. LEO BOLES 


One’s work reveals one’s character, 
as one’s character always modifies the 
work that one does. Character and 
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“7 years. 


work are complements of each other; 
each is a product of the other. This 
is demonstrated clearly and definitely 
in the life and work of Brother Elam. 
One cannot think of Brother Elam 
without thinking of his work, and one 
cannot study the work of Brother 
Elam without it revealing the char- 
acter of the great man. He was a 
great man and did a great work. His 
labors were great and numerous. 

Brother Elam began his education 
in the country schools near his home 
in Middle Tennessee. At the age of 
seventeen he began teaching in the 
public schools in his own neighbor- 
hood. Later he entered Franklin Col- 
lege, which was at that time managed 
by A. J. Fanning. He attended for 
one-half the year and then returned 
to teaching in the public schools. In 
1876 he entered Burritt College, 
Spencer, Tenn. Brother W. OD. 
Carnes was president of the college 
at that time. He would attend the 
college half of the year and teach in 
the public schools the, other half. He 
continued this work ‘until he was 
finally graduated in the spring of 
1879. Dr. T. W. Brents was presi- 
dent at that time. The same fall he 
went to Mars Hill, Alabama, and be- 
gan teaching with Brother T. B. Lari- 
more. He taught with Brother Lari- 
more one year. He preached his first 
sermon in the courthouse at Florence, 
Alabama, during his sojourn at Mars 
Hill. At the close of the school year 
there he entered at once into evange- 
listic work and gave all of his time 
to preaching. 

Brethren D. Lipscomb and J. A. 
Harding founded the Nashville Bible 
School in 1891. It continued its good 
work and gradually grew. Brother 
Harding was made the first superin- 
tendent. The chief executive then was 
not called “president”; in fact, it was 
too modest in its pretensions to claim 
a president. There were only three 
trustees of the school for about ten 

In 1901 the school was char- 
tered and the number of trustees was 
increased to five. At the strong soli- 
citation of Brother D. Lipscomb, 
Brother Elam became a member of 
the board. He was living at Frank- 
iin, ‘Tenn., at that time, and was fa- 
boring with the church there. So his 
first direct connection with this in- 
stitution began in 1901. He continued 
on the board from that time until he 
passed ‘away. Brother Harding had 
been associated with Brother Lips- 
comb in this work from 1891 to 1901. 
The school was located on South 
Spruce Street, now Highth Avenue. 

Soon after Brother Elam became a 
member of the board, Brother Hard- 
ing saw an open door for a school at 
Bowling Green, Ky., and by’ mutual 
agreement he withdrew from the 
Nashville Bible School and became 
president of Potter Bible College. 
Brother Elam was asked to take 
charge of the Nashville Bible School 
when Brother Harding left. He 
‘could not see his way clear to do so, 
but helped the board arrange with 
Brother William Anderson, who be- 
came superintendent of the school. 
Brother Anderson remained with the 
school about five years, and at his 
death the board again urged Brother 
Elam to come and take the oversight 
of the work. He did this and was 
cataloged as its “superintendent” ‘in 
1907. He continued with the school 
for six years. In 1908 he was cata- 
loged as “president” of the school. 
During his presidency the school was 
put on a firm financial basis and grad- 
ually grew in influence and in num- 
ber. He resigned from the presidency 
in the spring of 1913.~ 

++ In 1922 he became president of the 
board of directors and served in that 
capacity until a few months before 
his death. The board retained him 
as president emeritus through the 
great respect that it had for him and 
his valuable service to the college. 
He served the institution as a mem- 
ber of its board for twenty-eight 
years, during which time he served 
the college as president for six years 
and as president of its board for six 
years. He served the institution well 
in every position that he held. He 
was intensely interested in the good 
work that it had done and continued 
to do. During his presidency of the 
college he taught the Bible and church 
history. There is no better teacher 
of the Bible than was Brother Elam. 

As a teacher he was thoughtful, 
reverential, and profoundly in earnest 
in teaching the Bible. His loyalty to 
the word of God has never been ques- 
tioned, and his thoroughness in the 
study of every Bible subject has been 

a subject of comment by many. He 

taught young preachers that they did 

not know all that God said on a sub- 
ject until they had marshalled every 

Scripture found in the Bible on that 

subject. He firmly believed that the 

Bible is God’s revealed will to man, 


ples of the Bible, and also gave much 
emphasis to the more minute details 


of the divine record. He was a safe, 
Bible teacher, and he enjoyed the’ 
work. It was his pleasure to teach 
the prophecies during his last years 
at the college. His teaching of the 
prophecies, like his other work, was 
thorough and practical. He did not 
indulge in any speculative theories 
about the fulfillment of prophecy. 

Brother Elam was always inter- 
ested in the growth and development 
of the college. He realized that as 
the college grew, more buildings and 
better equipment were needed. He 
did much to raise money to erect these 
new buildings. Brother Lipscomb 
gave his property and his home to the 
college. Brother Elam did more than 
any other man toward raising money 
and erecting buildings. His heart 
was in his work, and his experience 
was worth much to the college in a 
practical way. When the school was 
moved to its present location, at the 
suggestion of Brother Lipscomb, 
Brother Elam took the task of raising 
money to erect the new buildings. He 
raised money and put up Lindsay 
Hall, the boys’ dormitory, and the 
Administration Building. Within a 
few years the school had outgrown 
the Administration Building and it 
needed to be enlarged to accommodate 
the students. It was Brother Elam 
who was called upon to go into the 
field and raise money for the enlarge- 
ment of the Administration Building. 
He did this, and the building was 
increased to twice its original size. 
When the time came to put up a new 
dormitory for girls, again Brother 
Elam was called upon to go into the 
field and raise the money. He did 
this, and was successful. Brother 
Elam had an active part in every im- 
provement that the college has made 
and helped to raise the money for all 
of its buildings. In addition to his 
work in raising the money, he and 
his good wife gave liberally often to 
the fund that was being raised. He 
charged no commission and took no 
wages for the work that he did. 
Oftentimes he paid his own traveling 
expenses while working for the school. 

Brother Elam watched with inter- 
est every movement of the institution 
and supported in an unselfish way the 
great work that the college has done. 
He traveled many miles in the inter- 
est of the college, wrote many articles 
in behalf of the college, and gave 
much time toward directing. its af- 
fairs. With the exception of Brother 
David. Lipscomb, Brother Elam did 
more for David Lipscomb College 
than any other man. Had it not been 
for his untiring service and his loyal 
support of the college, it could not 
have done the work that it has done. 
Many have learned of the college 
through him, and many have sup- 
ported it because Brother Elam was 
connected with it. They knew that it 
would be guided safely in its work if 
he directed its affairs. 

Brother Elam knew the ideals of 
Brother Lipscomb and cherished them. 
He was always anxious that the col- 
lege fill its mission and remain loyal 
to the ideals of Christian education. 
He knew the wish and purpose of 
‘Brother Lipscomb and helped the col- 
lege to fill its mission. No one ap- 
preciated the need of the type of edu- 
cation which is given at. David 
Lipscomb College more than did 
Brother Elam. No man prayed more 
earnestly and labored more inces- 
santly for the college to fill its mis- 
sion than did E. A. Elam. While he 
was connected with the college, and 
especially while he was teacher of the 
Bible, he taught many young preach- 
ers. Young preachers found in 
Brother Elam a father in the gospel, 
and his example of loyalty to the 
Bible has blessed many. There are 
many who can truly say that Brother 
Elam led them into a fuller knowledge 
of God’s word and into a closer walk 
with God. Hundreds have cause to 
rise up and call him blessed. 


Miss Gladys Faulkner, Mr. Law- 
rence Lewis, Miss Jeanetta Johnson 
and Mr. Rufus Clifford spent the 
week-end at Miss Johnson’s in Spring 
Hill. 


Miss Margaret Meadows, Mr. Mar- 
vin Powell and Miss Effie Holt spent 
the week-end at Miss Holt’s in Veto, 
Ala. 


Miss Pattie Ben Maughan and Miss 
Margie Young were the week-end 
visitors of Miss Maughan’s aunt, Mrs. 
Thomas H. Burton in Nashville. 


Misses Jack Allen and Lee Hud- 
dleston went to Peabody last week-end 
to see Miss Celia South. 


Miss Gladys Lewis spent the night 
here with Miss Gladys Faulkner Tues- 


and he sought to press it as such upon day night. 
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AFIELD IN MUSICDOM3 


SHARPSON FLATS 


QUARTER LOOMS BIG 


The third “lap” of the race has 
begun. Borne down by scales, ar- 
peggios, and pieces, all are pressing 
forward toward the goal of a good 
year’s work. Some will have come 
nearer that goal than others. Some 
thought the ability to sing or play 
was like jewels that could be picked 
up at random. Others knew the jew- 
els must be worked for if they were 
to be worn. So, some have played— 
others have worked. For those who 
have played, the “sawdust” of keen 
disappointment and utter lack of 
satisfaction is the reward. Bountiful 
progress and the joy that passeth un- 
derstanding await the faithful stu- 
dents. 

“Up and ‘at it’ while yet it is day; 

Suecess awaits those who the ‘price’ 

will pay.” 
“WOMAN” 


“NOISE” MEANS 


Robert Ripley tells us that in Chi- 
nese the word “noise” is represented 
by three characters, all of which mean 
“woman.” 


HAVE WE A NATIONAL ANTHEM? 
NO, NOT YET 


Five thousand musicians, members 
of the Music Mutual Protective Union 
of New York, have endorsed the move- 
ment to have the “Star Spangled 
Banner” declared the official anthem 
of the United States. Henri Conrad, 
president of the organization, says: 
“We have been interested in this mat- 
ter for more than twenty-five years. 
Though we frequently play the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner’ as. our National 
Anthem, and though most people have 
believed it to be such, it never has 
been given that official status by Con- 
gress which other nations have given 
their anthems. It is high time this 
important action be taken.” 
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Replying, in brief, to Mr. Conrad, 
Sharpson Flats wants to say he does 
not favor the declaration of the “Star 
Spangled Banner” as the national an- 
them of the United States. He has 
many reasons for disfavoring such 
an action. Do you agree with Sharp- 
son? If not, think it over and come 
on with your arguments. 


ARE YOU INDUSTRIOUS? 


Talk about being industrious! One 
of the piano students admitted the 
other day that she had practiced one 
of her three or four-page exercises 
one million times since her last lesson. 


HAVE YOU ‘GOOD EARS?” 


That most people possess a “good | 


ear” for music is the belief of Mrs. 
Helen Fuller Campbell, director of 
the Columbia House Music School of 
Brooklyn, N. ¥s,and she encourages 
adults to take up the study of music 
and to learn to play an instrument 
even if they have had no musical edu- 
cation as children. More adults take 
up the study of the piano than any 
other instrument, although piano is 
the most difficult in proportion to the 
results obtainable. One could often 
go further with a string or wind in- 
strument and more quickly take part 
in group playing. 


HE WAS “SCHERZO” HE FLED 


One student in a recent theory test, 
was asked the meaning of “scher- 
zando.” He hesitated long until fin- 
ally he was told the word was derived 
from the Italian word “scherzo” (pro- 
nounced “skairt so”), meaning “a 
dance.” Immediately the student’s 
face brightened and he said, “Oh, yes, 
it means ‘frightened’ or ‘afraid.’ ” 
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WHY THE EXCELSIOR 
SOCIETY IS BEST 


This is a very deep subject, as we 
all see, but I will start off, not beat- 
ing about the bush, but telling plain 
facts. 

Those who are Excelsiors are much 
more loyal and dependable, as shown 
in the contest not long ago. In our 
programs we are attempting not only 
to be entertained, but to get some- 
thing really worth while out of them. 
If you want to see true representa- 
tives of David Lipscomb students, 
just come in the society some day and 
look us over. All visitors are cor- 
dially invited. 

I also wish to make honorable men- 
tion of Mr. Romine, who has joined 
our society. We are very glad to 
have him. 


1. 3. 


TAWASSANS ELECT 
OFFICERS FOR LAST 
TERM OF YEAR 1929-30 


The regular meeting of the Tawas- 
sa Literary Society was devoted to the 
selection of officers to serve during the 
spring term. The following members 
of the society were elected to the of- 
fices opposite their respective names: 


Julian Showalter ......... :President 
pam Moorer 03... 9+ Vice-President 
Bana MeKmight: pa ccc Secretary 
Louise Cecil ....Assistant Secretary 
Chester Hunnicutt ........ Treasurer 
Thomas Glenn ....Sergeant-at-Arms 
Merritt Milstead ..... Asst. Sergeant 
Dorothy Donoho’ ... 1.3.0.0. Critic 


Jimmie Greer Harvey. Assistant Critic 


Program Committee—Sam Moorer, 
Chairman; Eleanor Long, Hubert 
Barber. 


All loyal Tawassans are urged to 
attend every meeting of the society 
and let us make this last quarter not 
only the best of the year but also a 
high mark toward which the society 
may strive in the years to come. Re- 
member that, according to our regu- 
lations, each member of the society is 
to serve on the program at least once 
during the quarter and when your 
name appears on the program posted 
on the bulletin board please do your 
best to fulfill the part assigned you, 
and really prove to every one that 
Tawassa is the best society in schoo] 
and that you are proud to wear its 
name! : ; 


_ Miss Lorene Clark spent the week- 
end with her parents in Gallatin. 


Miss Marian Craig visited her rela- 
tives in the great city of Birmingham, 


Miss Eb Robards was the week-end 
guest of her aunt, Mrs. T. L. Herbert, 
in Nashville. 


SOCIETIES 
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|WHY THE ZENITH 
| SOCIETY IS THE BEST 


First, we have a name that is en- 
couraging to us, not only because it 
is a (pretty name), but because of 
its meaning. There is a lot in a 
name. 

The Zenith Society is composed of 
some of the best workers, loyal mem- 
bers and most intellectual boys and 
girls ins Dy LC, 

Zenith Society may be compared to 
a carpenter that is going to build a 
house. First, he gets the plan or blue 
print of it, next his tools and work: 
men, and then he lays the foundation. 

The president or leader is like the 
carpenter; he is the director of the 
job. The plan or goal is to work for 
better and higher things; our tools 
are honesty, truth, courage and loy: 
alty; the members are the workmen, 
and we are first to lay the foundation 
sure and firm, and then build higher 
(our name is our foundation.) 

May we (Zeniths) strive ever to 
hold this name high and not do any- 
thing that will bring shame and dis- 
grace upon it. 

Our goal is ever the highest point, 
the tip-top. 

And because of these good members 
and firm foundation and the progress 
made so far, is why Zenith Society 
is the best. his ns 


ESTRELLITA SOCIETY 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


The Estrellita Society had a call 
meeting March 2. The purpose of 
this meeting was to elect officers for 
the new quarter. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Anthony Emmons; Vice- 
President, Wert Sanders; Secre- 
tary, Ruth Shearer; Sergeant-at- 
Arms, Russell McKissick; Assistant 
Sergeant-at-Arms, Kenneth McPher- 
son; Critic, Louise King; BABBLER 
Reporter, Jessie Shearer, 


Miss Ruth Forsee spent a very 


pleasant week-end in the beloved tow 
—Franklin. 


Miss Jimmie Greer Harvey was the 
week-end guest of Miss Helen Leek at 
her home in Nashville. We wonder 
why she’s been so sleepy this week. 


Miss Dorothy Donoho has just 
manufactured a new word for the 


Avalon Home girls to use—“tatera- 
tion.” 


Miss Rita Cavin spent Sunday with 
Miss Lucille Campbell. 


Misses Annie Mae Gilliem wae Ethel 
Overstreet were the guests of Miss 
Ozella Knight last week-end. 


Helen Leak is dangerously ill with 


- Severe case of Tricinitis 


4 . | THE BABBLER | 


Fairness in Price and Excellence in Quality 


We are Specialists in Outfitters for 
College Men and Women. 


For more than 55 years we have success~ 
fully taken care of the needs of the 
many students in Tennessee 
Colleges 


ER ae Meare aes MR La 
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He ee cece 
® 


pebeck 


WHERE LOWEST PRICES ARE GUARANTEED 


522-524 Church St. 


THE BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTE, Inc 


Fully accredited by the Southern 
College Association. 


College-trained Faculty. 
terms. 


Write for Free Catalog 
B. H. MURPHY, B.S., M.A., Vice Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Offers all commercial work. High- 
school graduation or its equivalent required for entrance. 
Rates reasonable. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Accredited Business’ 


Convenient 


(Formerly eight years with David Lipscomb College, and more than twenty years’ 
experience training young people.) 


FIFTH AVENUE AT CHURCH STREET 


NASHVILLE, TENN. | 


144 Second Avenue, North 


M. E. DERRYBERRY COMPANY 
WHOLESALE GROCERS 


We Carry a Special Line for Institution Trade 


WRITE FOR OUR PRICE LIST 


Nashville, Tenn. 


DRY CLEANERS 
“All That the Name Implies” 


IDEAL LAUNDRY 


ons 


Mr. J. C. Lawson, Nashville, Tenn. 


Every article in the shipment of household goods which you packed 
and shipped from Nashville to Los Angeles arrived in perfect condition. 
No one can ask for more efficient service than that which we received 
Please accept our thanks. 


from you. 


LAWSON TRANSFER COMPANY 


Telephone 6-6923 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS 


Los Angeles, Cal., February 28, 1929. 


Fraternally, 
E. H. IJAMS. 


908 Eighth Avenue, South 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


WE 


buy our Dresses, Coats, Hats, Shoes, and Accessories with 
the ensemble idea in mind— 
so that your selection may be made easier. 


FOUNDED 1862 


Loveman Leger kieilleCaum we. 


MY SEEDS SUPPLY YOUR NEEDS 


Nae PLEASE BUY 
Zinnias, Marigolds, White Morning-Glories (DOUBLE) 
MRS. MINNAMAY CORUM 


CASTALIAN SPRINGS, TENN. 


| BROTHER RAINEY 


TELLS OF SOME PROM- 
INENT SUCCESSES 


At the recent chapel talk Bro. J. L. 
Rainey told of some of the qualities 
which caused Lincoln to overcome dit- 


ficulties and rise to the heights of. 


honor and fame. 

Marshall Field went to work as a 
clerk in a store in his native town, 
and his employer later told his father 
that Marshall “would not make a 
merchant in a hundred years.” But 
he went to Chicago and later became 
a prince of merchants. 

Mr. Glenn of Cornersville, Tenn., 
being in poor health, went to Texas 
and obtained work on a ranch. While 
the cowboys rested in the shade he sat 
on a hot rock in the sun and thus 
gradually regained his health and 
strength. He later tamped ties on 


a railroad and worked with a wreck 
outfit. While foreman of this crew 
he retracked an engine and sent it to 
the roundhouse before the message 
came to have that done. On one oc- 
easion the officials of the road wished 
a second track built along a river. 
bank. The civil engineers who were 
consulted said it could not be done, 
but Glenn said he could do it, and he 
did. 

The dean of a great engineering 
school said that he did not want his 
students to have a pre-engineering 
course. Others claimed that an en- 
gineer could not be developed on a 
classical foundation and were afraid . 
to employ one so developed, but he 


proved his point by making a success: . 
‘ful engineer of a man who had taken 


seven years of Latin and eight years 


of Greek before studying engineering. 


VoL. X 


BOYS MOVE OUT 


DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE, NASRVILLE, TENNESSEE, APRIL 11, 1930 


LIPSCOMB SUFFERS A 


HEROES AND HEROINES 


AND GIRLS MOVE IN| OF RECENT FIRE THAT 


Boys Give Up White House, Fill- 
ing Station and House of 
Knowledge to Give Girls 
More Convenient 
Rooms 


With unanimous consent, on the 
morning ‘of the fire, the boys of David 
Lipscomb College decided to move out 
of their places of abode and go to the 
gymnasium to give the girls a more 
comfortable and convenient place to 
live, in order that they might be 
closer to the dining hall and Adminis- 
tration building. They at once began 
to move out of “The Filling Station,” 
“The White House,” and “The House 
of Knowledge,” and to help the girls 
move in. This was not done by re- 
quest, but because the boys of D. L. ©. 
really have instilled in them the ideals 
of the school and the Christian prin- 
ciples for which it stands. Neither 
was this done under the impulse of 
the moment, but these are! the char- 
acteristics of real students of D. L. C. 
who love their school and its ideals. 
It shows real manhood, gentleman- 
liness, and Christian spirit. It is need- 
less to say that the girls have been 
loyal and true, for they, too, are stu- 
dents of D. L. C. 


DRAPER ELECTED PRESI- 
DENT OF SCIENCE CLUB 


The Science Club met in the Science 
room, April 14, 1930. New officers 
were elected for the spring term. The 
following were elected: Draper, Pres- 
ident; Benson, Vice-President; Miss 
Dorris, Secretary and Treasurer, and 
Miss Koop, Assistant Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

After the election of officers 
remainder of the time was taken by 
Ed Jones, who explained the movie- 
tone and vitaphone. A number of 
drawings and diagrams were made on 
the board. 

The club adjourned to meet again 


April 11. 


the 


BACKLOG ADVERTIS- 
ING COMPLETED 


Although business conditions have 
been rather depressed due to the break 
in the stock market last fall and the 
high inflation of prices, we have been 
able to sell enough advertisements to 
put the 1930 Backlog over the top 
financially. 

That the student body in general 
does not appreciate the advertisers in 
their publications is the plea of nearly 
all business men who are solicited for 
ads. They say the students do not 
read the ads or look to see who ad- 
vertises with them. Let’s show our 
advertisers this year that we appre- 
ciate their support, trade with them 
and mention the fact that we saw 
your ad in The Backlog. This will 
make it easy for the business man- 
agers of The Backlog in the future to 
sell their ads. 

The following is a list of advertis- 
ers in the 1930 Backlog: 

Schumacher. 

Washington Manufacturing Co. 

Cooley’s Book Store. 

Dennison Furniture Co. 

Chas H. Elliott Co. 

Stephens-Huffines 
Co. 

Nashville Pure Milk Co. 

Union Ice Cream Co. 

Alex Warner & Son. 

American Bread Co. 

Nashville Railway & Light Co. 

Ideal Laundry. 

Paris School Supply Co. 

J. D. Allen Co. 

Phillips & Buttorff. 

M. E. Derryberry. 

Bradshaw Drug Co. 

‘American Dry Cleaners. 
Southern Builders Supply Co. 
Loveman, Berger & Teitlebaum. 
Lebeck Bros. 

Allen-Whitfield Paint Co. 

Carney & Johnson. 

Missouri State Life Ins. Co. 
Wright Bros. 

Linton-McPherson Hardware Co. 


Walter L. Tanner. . 
w. A. Case & Son Manufacturing 


Co. 
Welcome-Inn. 
National Life & Accident Insurance 


Co. 
Harley-Holt Furniture Co. 
Beasley & Sons Co. 
Lamar & Whitmore. 


Manufacturing 


INVADED LIPSCOMB 
CAMPUS 


Describing It from the Humorous 


Side 


Last Friday morning when the 
gray and crimson streaks of dawn 
were tinting the eastern skies, I was 
awakened by a noise similar to a large 
frog choir in the marshy depths of a 
Mississippi swamp. I soon distin- 
guished the alto voice of Blanche Tay- 
lor announcing that there was a fire 
at large. After bouncing a No. 10 
shoe on the head of each of my room- 
mates, I organized myself and 
marched forth to be illuminated. Sam 
Moorer followed in my wake and after 
warming his hands he decided to help 


(Continued on page 4) 


SCHOOL TO HAVE 
COMMENCEMENT EX- 
ERCISES AS USUAL 


No deviation from the Commence- 
ment program will occur as many 
people thought because of the fire. All 
will. go on as usual. The Faculty 
thought it would not be doing the 
Senior class right. We want to give 
honor to whom honor is due, so Sen- 
iors give as good a program as any 
Senior class has ever given and you 
will receive double honors for doing 
so under such difficult circumstances. 


BROTHER AND SISTER 
BOLES ENTERTAIN 
WORKING GIRLS 


On Thursday night, May 27, 1930, 
prayer meeting was held as usual. 


Mrs. .Walker. told..allthe..girls- who |! 


worked in the ‘dining hall to come 
over there after it was over. We were 
all excited, each one trying to think 
what error she could have made and 
accusing others of quite amusing mis- 
conduct. Elizabeth even went so far 
as to tell Ray it was all his fault. 
She told him’ he should learn to leave 
her alone when she was engaged. Of 
course Ray misunderstood, but we will 
not go into details. 


We came running over, as obedient | 


children should, and what was _be- 
fore us? A banquet prepared so nice 
for us! It is not necessary for us to 
Say we enjoyed it, for everyone knew 
it by the way our eyes and mouth got 
big. I wish, in behalf of all the girls, 
to thank Mr. and Mrs. Boles. 
Mrs. Walker and others who worked 
so diligently for our sake. 


BOYS CLEAN UP 


CAMPUS AFTER FIRE. 


Most of the day on Saturday, March 
29, was taken to clean the rubbish of 
the fire from the campus. The boys 
readily volunteered to do this work, 
again showing a spirit of loyalty. All 
rubbish was carried away by the 
school truck. This was done to help 
us forget that terrible scene. Not only 
the working force took part in this 
but many others also. The school 
wishes to thank the boys for this and 
all their loyal service in that time of 
need. 


Nashville Spring & Mattress Co. 
J. W. Owen & Co. 

Nashville Products Co. 

Buchanan Bros. Lumber Co, 
Abilene Christian College. 

Life & Casualty Insurance Co, 
Phillips & Quarles Hardware Co. 
Shackletts’. 

Standard Candy Co. 

McQuiddy Printing Co. 

Capitol Engraving Co. 

Nashville Machine & Supply Co. 
R, Z. Levy. 

Bell Bros. 

Gowans-Hailey Co. 

T. L. Herbert & Son. 

The Nashville Banner. 

Plumbing & Heating Supply Co. 
Underwood & Powell. 


“All things work together for good 
to those that love the Lord.” 


Sometimes it takes just such disas- 
ters to draw us closer to God and to 
each other. 


Friends everywhere are rising to, 
help David Lipscomb in this hour of 
need. 


A smile will drive away all tears. 


Also | 


Matron Aroused by Odor of Smoke—Gives Fire Alarm— 
Only Five Were Injured in Their Rush 
to Safety 


Loss Estimated at $50,000—-A New Fireproof Building to Be Built 
—Fine Spirit Shown by Students 


It is said that troubles never come] ried. All the insurance that was al- 


singly; that when it rains, it pours. 
Some may think that this is applicable 
to the seeming misfortunes of David 
Lipscomb College. This loss is the 
girls’ dormitory known as “Avalon 
Home.” About 4:30 A. M., Friday 
morning, March 28, the matron of the 
girls’ dormitory was aroused by the 
odor of burning substance, and when 
she went into the hall she found that 
the fire was raging up the elevator 
shaft. She gave the alarm at once, 
and soon seventy-five girls. were 
aroused. - A small number of them 
were cut off from the fire escape and 
stairway. Some of these escaped from 
the third story by means of ropes made 
of sheets and quilts, while a few 
jumped from the third story and were 
caught on quilts. Only five were in- 
jured, and only two of these were seri- 
ously injured. 

Soon after the confusion was over 
the students were called together and 
plans were made to continue the school 
work. -Arrangements have been made 
to take care of the girls in buildings 
on the campus and near the campus. 
There will be no interruption in class 
work. All the students have planned 
to continue their school work until 
the close. The friends in the neigh- 
borhood and in the city have extended 
help in a generous way. Our friends 


have rallied to our assistance, and 
this has encouraged us to move on 
with the good work. 

| The loss has been estimated to be 
about fifty thousand dollars with the 


building and contents. Seventeen 


thousand dollars insurance was ¢Car- | 


lowed on the building was carried. It 
is encouraging to know that the 
*riends of the institution are standing 
by it with such loyalty as has never 
been known before. Our patrons and 
students love the institution and are 
determined to do better work even 
with such great odds against them. 

The day that the building burned 
she Board of Directors met and de- 
eided to rebuild at once. It is planned 
10w to build a fireproof building. The 
i1ew building will be a larger one with 
all the modern conveniences. The new 
5oys’ dormitory is now under construc- 
tion and will be pushed to completion 
by the fifteenth of August. It is 
pylanned to have the new girls’ dormi- 
tory finished by that time. About one- 
third of the amount necessary to re- 
place the old building with a new 
one has already been subscribed. It 
is hoped that within thirty days 
enough will be subscribed to erect the 
new dormitory. 

We have the finest group of young 
people that has ever been assembled 
on our campus. There is a fine spirit 
of loyalty and co-operation among the 
students that has never been sur- 
passed. A splendid group of young 
men were thrown out of lodging places 
when the boys’ dormitory burned and 
submitted themselves to inconvenient 
arrangements without complaint. Our 
girls are as loyal and have adjusted 
themselves readily to the present situ- 
ation without murmuring. All seem 
9 be determined to make the best of 
the situation and be happy in their 
work. 

H. Leo BOLes. 


CHARACTERISTICS 


OF JESUS: 


Extracts from Sermon Preached 
by Leonard Johnson 


It is only through the blood of Je- 
sus that we can come into contact 
with his love. 

In the Sermon on the Mount we have 
the sublimest language and the great- 
est ‘principles ever set forth to man. 

We are afraid to speak the words 
of God to men. 

Christ taught that those who would 
proclaim his truths must needs suffer 
persecution. 

If we could fully realize the mean- 
ing of the Golden Rule and live it 
out, this world would truly be a Para- 
dise. 
While we have the opportunity for 
salvation we must grasp it. 

It is a characteristic of man to seek 


that which he has lost; and the same 
thing is true of God. 
The plan of human redemption 


shows Christ’s wisdom. 

Jesus was from childhood perfectly 
obedient, to his earthly parents and 
to God. ‘He was obedient unto death. 

His life was a warfare against sin. 
His mission was to destroy the king- 
dom of wickedness and set up a king- 
dom of righteousness. 

He was gentle and tender; instead 
of rebuking one caught in sin He for- 
gave. 


|COLLEGE QUARTET 


VISITS BEECH GROVE 


To Make Tour of Marshall 
County This Week 


The Lipscomb College Quartet gave 


a good program at the Beech Grove 
schoolhouse, near Spring Hill, Satur- 
day evening, April 5. 

The program that was given by the 
quaret was preceded by several resi- 
dents of the community, who played 
the old-time tunes on every kind of 
a stringed instrument that is known 
to. mankind. 

The quartet was received nicely by 
the crowded audience. The people lis- 
tened attentively to the harmony of 
Old Black Joe and Crossing the Bar, 
and they laughed uproariously at The 
Red-Haired Girl and Woman. 

The quartet, which is composed of 
Sanders, first tenor; Neil, - second 
tenor; Prentice, baritone, and Mc- 
‘Pherson, bass, will make a tour of 
Marshall County on April 11, 12, 13. 
\They are scheduled to sing at Cor- 
nersville, Friday evening; Culleoka, 
Saturday evening, and Lewisburg, 
Sunday afternoon. 

This is one of the best quartets in 
the history of the College and every- 
where they go they talk of David 
Lipscomb College, sing of David Lips- 
comb College, and encourage boys and 
girls to attend the best institution in 


NOTHER GREAT LOSS 


VALEDICTORIANS FOR 
COLLEGE AND HIGH 
SCHOOL ANNOUNCED 


SCHOOL SUSPENDED 
FOR ONLY TWO DAYS 
ON ACCOUNT OF FIRE 
Administration to Be Praised for | Mary Frances Moorer Wins High- 
Management of Situation est Honor in College, Mar- 
jorie Cullum in High 
School 


Classwork was suspended for only 
two days after destruction of Avalon 
Home by fire. Arrangements had to 
be made for rooms to place the girls 
and other details had to be worked 


In the College Senior Class the 
highest honors go to Miss Mary Fran- 
ces Moorer, of Georgiana, Alabama, 
out. No more time was lost from our | Who has, during her two years here, 
school work than possible. made a general average of 92 per cent. 

The administrtaion is to be praised Miss Louise Cecil, of Gallatin, Ten- 


for working out the difficult situation | "¢Ssee, comes second with an average 
they were thrown in so suddenly by of 89.5 per cent. These two young 
the disaster. They did not stand ladies will deliver on Commencement 
around idle, for a faculty meeting was | Day the Valedictory and Salutatory 
called about an hour after the alarm | addresses, respectively. Following 
was given of fire and they immediate- them closely are: Miss Dorothy 
ly set about to adjust the school to| Donoho, Portland, Tenn., third, 88.7 
the conditions. per, cent; Miss Edna McKnight, Cul- 
leoka, Tenn., fourth, 88.5 per cent; 


Miss Josephine Carlton, Petersbur 

IES Pp > e€ g, 

SN OOSTPONED FOR THE Tem. fifth, 888 per cent; Miss 
REST OF THE QUARTER |!ivia Dodd, Nauvoo, Ala., sixth, 87.3 


per cent, and Miss Pattie Benn 
It was thought best by the Adminis- Maughon, Chattanooga, Tenn., sev- 
tration to postpone all clubs and so- enth, 86.4 per cent. 
ciety meetings for the rest of this In the High School department, 
quarter because the students were Miss Marjorie Cullum of Nashville, 
is to be Valedictorian, with a grade 
of 95 per cent; Mr. Freeman Crow- 
der, Nashville, Salutatorian, 92 per 
cent; Mr. Jesse Peeler, Nashville, 
third, 83.3 per cent, and Mr. Roy 
Jordan, Smyrna, Tenn., fourth, 80 per 
cent. 


SCHOOL RECEIVES MANY 
LETTERS OF SYMPATHY 
AND ENCOURAGEMENT 


scattered and disorganized by the re- 
cent fire. This does not mean that 
these organizations are dead, but 
those who return next year will be 
expected to keep the good work going. 


GIRLS GIVEN COM- 
FORTABLE AND CONVEN- 
IENT PLACES TO ROOM 


The girls that live in the White 
House are: Kitty Coop, Nova Sulli- The college is receiving letters each 
van, Myrtle Carl, Margaret Alston,|day from friends all over the nation 
Virginia Riggs, Audrey Morrison, |extending their sympathy and encour- 
Rita Ada. Williams, . Sarah | aging us .to keep t*’ <chos’ 
Frances Smith, Mary Pitt Taylor, | Lipscomb did not know it had so many 
Sadie Lumsden, Irene Shearer, Ruth | friends until this disaster. It is said 
Shearer, Pauline Shearer, Jesse|a friend in need is a friend indeed. 
Shearer, Constance Renfro, Georgia | Our friends are letting us know they 
Davis, Ida Belle Robards, Marian |are suffering with us in our hours of 
Craig, Lorene Clark and Jimmie | Sadness. 

Greer Harvey. Brother Boles has been reading 

The ones in the library are as fol-|these letters in chapel. It has helped 
lows: Erin Lane, Olivia Dodd, |™uch to brush away the sadness. How 
Blanche Taylor, Eleanor Long, Olga |©@% we fail with so many friends be- 
Jernigan, Mable Southall, Louise | ind us? 

King, Imogene Browne, Elizabeth 
Carouthers and Lula Mai Boaz. 

The girls over dining room are: 
Elizabeth Showalter, Kathryn Sho- 
walter, Bernice Winnett, Ruth Hyde, 
Bernice Cagle, Elberta Clark, Chris- 
tine and Laura Jones, Rosa Williams, 
Lena Morrison, Lee Huddleston, May 
Applegate, Esther Dinsmore, Fay 
Melton, Jeanetta Johnson, Gladys 


Cavin, runnirve, 


“DOC” TOWERY ESCAPES 
NERVOUS PROSTRATION 


At last the rings and pins for the 
members of the Senior Class who or- 
dered them have arrived, the respec- 
tive fees have been duly paid over to 
our hard-working and long-suffering 
treasurer, and the said rings and pins 
are now adorning fingers of various 
sizes, shapes, and degrees of white- 
ness, cuffs, vest fronts, coat-tails, and 
GIRLS THAT WERE IN- whatnots, or wherever rings and pins 

JURED IN RECENT FIRE |should or should not be. 
Perhaps each of the fifty or so Sen- 
Two of the five girls, Miss Virginia |iors has asked “Doc” at least fifty 


(Continued on page 4) 


Riggs and Miss Jimmie Greer, who 
were injured in the recent fire, are 
back in school. Miss Mary Perkins 
Braggs is at her home in MecMinn- 
ville. 

Miss Ruth Forsee and Miss Beryl 
Waldrum in the St. Thomas Hospital 
are reported as getting along nicely. 
They are expecting to be back with us 
in several weeks. The student body 
wishes them a speedy recovery. 


Central Church Donates Twenty 


times in the last month or two when 
the rings and pins would be here, and 
for once we were glad to hear his an- 
nouncement in Chapel, that they were 
at last in the city. But amid groans 
and sighs we were told that these 
articles had come C. O. D. and each 
one of us must see the treasurer with 
the amount subscribed in order that 
we might see our jewelry. Well, some 
of us had the wherewithal and some 
of us didn’t, but by noon of Monday, 
March 81, these annoying details had 


Many instances show His compas- the world. 
sion for the frailties of human beings. 

He gave His life on the cross, a 
final evidence of His wonderful com- 
passion. 


NIGHT WATCHMAN 
PLACED ON DUTY 


GAS AT D. L. C. 


Recently the city of Nashville has 
run a gas line by D. L. C. Many 
neighbors now have gas in their 
homes, which is coke gas. 

The main line being six inches large, 


On account of the recent fire the 
administration was forced to scatter 2 four-inch line was run up in the 
the students more than ever. They C@mpus about the middle. We real- 
also saw fit to appoint four boys as 12¢ that we have had gas at D. L. C. 
night-watchmen. They are to be on for several years, especially for the 
the grounds all night to see that last two, since “Dock” Towery has 
nothing goes wrong, or that no one been here. This kind of gas is not 
is out of place. Even though we are flammable; even though it flows in 
scattered they serve as a safeguard, ® large stream and at a rapid rate. 
So far, they have been faithful to From the line run in the campus 
execute their duty, and judging from smaller lines will be run to different 
the character of the boys they will buildings wherever needed. One line 
was run to the Administration build- 
Se Sate eM ia Ona ne ing where a meter was placed. From 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES MEET “ts £48 will probably go to the home, 

etc., department and other places 

The David Lipscomb College board where’ needed. 
of trustees met soon after the fire Another line will be run to new 
to lay plans for. raising. funds to re- dormitories, supplying the cafeteria 
build the girls’ dormitory. A cam-and other needed places, 
paign was mapped out to solicit in- _ Lines can be added at any time the 
dividual church groups. need for such. arises. 


continue to do so. 


been straightened out and we were 
called into special meeting to receive 
from the hands of our treasurer our 
rings and pins. 

They are very pretty, indeed, and 
we are all proud to wear them as em- 
blems of our Alma Mater and as 
badges indicative of our right to be 
called graduates of David Lipscomb 
College. 

We wish to extend to Brother Tow- 
ery our sincere thanks for the many 
interesting, instructive, and entertain- 


ing s 
he has had to use a substitute in the Cues ea been pei gina 
form of ‘ uring e past 
ttn . maul, Many of the students quarter in connection with this 4 ” 
ill be disappointed to hear about this useful and n ery 
because it disturbs their peaceful ecessary part of college 


< SSRI AA pi tee life and to congratulate him on having 
g. borne up so well under the terrific 
strain and on being now relieved of 
that strain before suffering a com- 
plete breakdown. The financial af- 
fairs of this, the Class of 1 : 
. 8, ‘ 930, ¢ 
Last week Clyde Fulmer, of Ma- indeed, weighty, and we are sure he 


rietta, Ohio, was taken to the St 
; a st. /no one but “Doc” 
Thomas Hospital with an acute attack |them so well ocr onte pended 


of appendicitis. He was operated on 
immediately and is doing well now. 
He will be back in school in a week or | about you?” 

two. His brother was here to see him Morris Landis: 
Saturday and Sunday. five-day week-end.” 


Beds 


We appreciate the support of Cen- 
tral Church in our heavy loss, by do- 
nating beds and mattresses, which 
were of great help to the school. 


BELL CLAPPER IS FIXED 


O. P. Baird is pleased to announce 
to the school and surrounding neigh- 
bors that the bell is fixed. He re- 
joices in this because for several days 


Clyde Fulmer Goes to Hospital 
with Case of Appendicitis 
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REMINISCENCES 


The history of David Lipscomb Col- 
lege might be summed up in two 
words—Constanecy and Change. Let 
us hope that all through the many 
vicissitudes of our beloved institu- 
tion, adherence to the great purposes 
of its existence viz., to glorify God 
and to train young people for service, 
has been a constant factor in its de- 
velopment. 

There are landmarks in the world’s 
history. There are landmarks, too, 
in the history of America. We shall 
expect as we look back upon the his- 
tory of David Lipscomb College to 
find high points along the path of 
progress. 

The changes in location might not 
necessarily be regarded as landmarks. 
The first and second locations were 
regarded as only temporary. Both 
were rented quarters, the school re- 
maining at each location only one 
session. Perhaps the change from 
the second to the third place can eas- 
ily be reckoned as a momentous event. 
The school then had its own grounds 
and buildings, and though the build- 
ings were not attractive and the 
grounds not spacious, yet it was 
“home” to the institution and the stu- 
dents who attended school there went 
away with a fonder feeling for these 
“sacred” surroundings. Perhaps hun- 
dreds of people today, when the Nash- 
ville Bible School is mentioned can 
close their eyes and see the old school 
as it was on “South Spruce St.,” not 
far’trom une chy Reservoir, 

The next momentous event in the 
history of the school was the change 
of presidents after 10 years. Not that 
the policy of the institution was 
changed materially, and ‘not that 
there was any particular set-back to 
its progress; but that the first presi- 
dent (or superintendent as he was 
then called) established not very far 
away a similar school. This was 
Potter Bible College of. Bowling Green, 
Ky. That movement gave to the pres- 
ent school a daughter. This might 
‘be called the beginning of a system 
of colonization. Since then, other 
daughters, and even granddaughters 


have recognized N. B. 5. as their hon- |. 


ored parent. It was inevitable that 
as a result a degree of rivalry should 
exist; but to offset this rivalry, the 
influence and prestige spread further 
and further with each additional 
school. 

The next momentous event to which 
your attention is directed was the 
change of location again from South 
Spruce St. (8th Ave.) to its present 
location. This put the school in closer 
touch with its Senior founder, David 
Lipscomb. He was constantly on the 
campus. He .was an inspiration to 
the student body. He was recognized 
as the ideal—as far as human ideals 
were permissible. 

If the removal of the institution’s 
quarters to its present home and its 
proximity to David Lipscomb should 
be reckoned among the landmarks, 
surely his removal from our midst 
cannot be overlooked. Those ae 
knew Brother David and “Aunt Mag’ 
Lipscomb knew them to be as kind and 
gentle as they were firm and steadfast. 
They. were both veritable balance- 
wheels. — Anes) 

Not long after the passing of our 
venerable founder, it was decided te 
change the name of the school to 
David Lipscomb College. This change 
was, in a way, momentous. It elimi- 
nated the word “Bible” from the name 
of the school. This had its good and 
its bad features. Many had regarded 
the school as simply a theological in- 
stitution. The name was one thing 
that gave that impression. N ow, ne0- 
ple everywhere can see that ‘it 1s an 
institution for general acquisition of 
knowledge. Then, too, since some 
college work was being done, it was 
thought that that fact ought to be per- 
ceived in the name. Hence, “Navid 
Lipscomb College.” Of course, the 
adoption of the present name had a 


_ tendency to secularize the school, and 


to launch it further out into the ris- 
ing tide of the educational deeps. 
For a number of ‘years the institu- 


_ tion has been running more or less 


smoothly under the name of David 


Lipscomb College—abbreviated with 
many of us to D. L. C. The serenity 
was broken, however, early Christmas 
Eve morning. The menacing whistle 
of the fire engine, hastening out Gran- 
ny White Pike, betokened an event 
of sufficient magnitude to be called a 
landmark. The closing days of 1929 
and the opening of 1930 saw Lindsay 
Hall a smoking mass of ruins. With 
heroism, the school resumed its work 
and with heroism the students adjust- 
ed themselves to the inconvenient sit- 
uation, until one could scarcely real- 
ize that the institution had passed 
through a critical moment. 

It seemed decreed that December 24, 
1929, was not to be the only red-letter 
day for D. L. C., for early on the 
morning of March 28, 1930, the fire 
engines came rambling and whistling 
ominously out Granny White Pike. 
In only a few ghastly heart-rending 
moments, Avalon Home was no more. 
The campus is now graced with twin 
ruins, resembling the remains of 
Babylon and Tyre, or the ruinous 
heaps of the mediaeval castles. 

With repeated heroism the young 
men readjusted themselves, and with 
resignation and feminine heroism the 
young ladies rivaled the young men in 
adjusting themselves. Thus has been 
brought to the fore a combination of 
fortitude and loyalty, due to the dis- 
asters which form the last landmark 
so far in the history of David Lips- 
comb College. S. P. PITTMAN. 


THE BIG FAMILY UNITED 


The burning of the dormitories has 
clearly shown that the boys and girls 
of David Lipscomb College are really 
made of pure metal. Weare as one 
big family, brothers and sisters, as it 
were. Our common suffering has 


YATER TANT, Editor, Y. 


LETTERS FROM ALUMNI 


molded us together, and caused us 
not only to sacrifice but also to put 
ourselves to great inconveniences for 
each other. This was proven especial- 
ly when the girls’ dormitory burned. 
At breakfast, after the fire, Brother 
Boles asked, by way of suggestion, if 
the boys would give their places ¢ 
the girls, and a chorus of “Yes” was 
heard. What belonged to one belonged 
to all, 

Our loyalty, both to school and to 
each other, was shown, in that most 
all are staying to remain a part of 
“the big family.” 

Even though it seems that the hand 
of Fate is against us, yet we realize 
that “all things work together for 
good to those that love the Lord.” So 
we are looking forward to a bigger 
and better David Lipscomb College. 
In the darkest hour, when it seemed 
that David Lipscomb College was 
about to be buried beneath ashes, our 
friends came to our rescue, and we 
can now look into the future and see 
our beloved Alma Mater flourish and 
blossom into the greatest school in 
the land. 

There must be a reason for these 
ties that bind us. together. We are 
united under the name of Jesus Christ 
in that institution for which he died. 
We, in short, are a part of the uni- 
versal brotherhood in Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Thus we are just one big fam- 
ily, busy and happy at David Lips- 
comb College. A. E. E. 


SMILE 


As you travel along the pathway of 
life let your life be a continual radia- 
tor of cheer. When your play is over, 
let it be said that you left the world 
brighter than you found it. Wear a 
smile and drop a word of encourage- 
ment along the way. : 

Who likes or wants to associate 
with a person that is forever com- 
plaining, fussing, fretting and growl- 
ing, who goes around with his feeling 
stuck out, who can see nothing good 
in anything. Who carries a frown 
that is frightful. No one admires a 
person that will answer to that de- 
scription. 

The person who can smile in the 


The following is a letter from Kath- 
ryn Cullum, which came to my desk 
this week. Inasmuch as it will be 
of general interest I am publishing 
practically the whole letter, omitting 
only the purely personal items. 


Nashville, Tenn., Sunday night. 
Dear Yater: ge 

I suppose you think I’m lazy, and 
don’t care about the Alumni, but it 
isn’t that. I’ve been thinking about 
different ones and intending to write. 

Enola Rucker and I went out to the 
hospital to see Homer McKelvey today. 
He looks much better. Gladys Bry- 
son was there, also Celia South and 
Owen White, an old student. I didn’t 
ask him what he’s doing, but he lives 
in Florence, Alabama. 

Isn’t it terrible about Avalon Home? 
It seems that D. L. C. is fated for 
some bad luck. Of course it may be 
good luck in disguise. 
seem right when we all go back Alum- 
ni Day, will it? : 

Dot Fox was out home Friday night. 
We had to sing on a program at the 
Old Ladies Home yesterday. We had 
quite a time. 

Enola Rucker, Kathleen Brantley, 
Lucille Smith, Nina Landrum, Mary 
York,. Celia South, Gladys. Bryson and 
Eleanor Moody are in Peabody.  Lu- 
cille Hall is in training at the Protes- 


ing in Nashville. Helen Wheatley is 
teaching at the State Training School. 
Harriet Orndorff is teaching at the In- 
dustrial School. Richie Mae Dean is 
taking -a business course. Verna 


4| Thomas is working. Opal McPherson 


substituted teaching for a while, but 
is now at home. Sadie Bell Sweeney 
is working in Nashville. Marjorie 
Neely is working in Nashville. 

Cora Pride Campbell, now Mrs. 
James Hollingsworth is living in Chat- 
tanooga. 

Frances Burnette is at home near 
Thompson Station. She is very well. I 
understand she lost her father last 
week, 

I'll try to find out something about 
some others and write you again soon. 
Don’t think too hard of me for nat 
having written sooner. 

Sincerely, 
Kathryn. 


We also have a letter from another 
old class-mate. Space forbids the pub- 
lication of. the whole letter, so we are 
taking only a few sentences. 


Danville, Alabama. 
Dear Yater: 

I read your article‘in THE BABBLER 
concerning our classmate Billy Jack 
Fox. I am very griéved to hear of his 
death. | 

At present I am teaching school ai 
Speake School in Lawrence County, 
Alabama. We have a real good school 
here. 

It was a great shock to hear of the 
fire at D. L. C. I have never had 
anything hurt me so badly. Just te 
think—our old home gone!! I can 
searcely realize it. 

Your class mate, 
Elizabeth Alexander. 


AN EXAMPLE 


I have thought. for some time thai! 


I would get in touch with this col- 
umn, and “’spress a few of my senti- 


ments,” so as the school term is fast 


growing to a close, I take this occasion 
to venture forth. 
As we who go out from David Lips- 


face of opposition who, when every- 
thing seems to be trying to hold him 
back, can’ smile and fight onward and 
upward. That person has the con- 
struction of a beautiful life under 
way and one that everybody loves and 
admires. 


comb College from year to year to enter 
our life’s work we are prone to forget 
or crowd out of our minds the benefits, 
the pleasures and hardships connect- 


asters come our hearts are touched, 


But it won't | 


tant Hospital. Esther Elliot is work- | 


‘though I’ve had 


ed with our school life, but when dis- 


M. C. A., Louisville, Ky. 


IPLANS UNDER WAY 
: FOR ALUMNI DAY 


The next issue of THE BABBLER will 
contain the names of the various com- 


mitteemen who are to serve in making" 


the plans for Alumni Day. Be sure 
to get hold of a copy and see if you 
are on any committee. 

We want to make this one of the 
best Alumni meetings that D. L. C. 
has ever had. We can do so only 
by your co-operation. So begin now 
to make plans to be there. 


sibly realize how lonesome and home- 
sick another gets whose nearest class- 
mate is a hundred or more miles away. 
I would enjoy letters from any of the 
old acquaintances who could find time 
to write. 

The Alumni Column has helped me 
more than anything else in keeping 
up with class-mates. Let the good 
work continue! ; 

Just a few that I haven’t noticed 
that some might like to know about: 

Edith Howard left D. L..C. in ’27. 
She is a stenographer for Ewald 
Campbell Advertising Co., General 
Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Mary Ellen Hendricks of the class 
of ’27 is teaching school at her home 
in Franklin, Tennessee. 

Frances Parkes of the class of ’27 
is teaching school near her home in 
Lynchburg, Tenn. 

Nelle Daniel, class of ’28, also teach- 
ing near her home; address same as 
above. . 

Every day I realize more and more 
what D. L. C. has meant to me, spirit- 
ually, socially, and every other way. 

I am teaching Expression here at 
home, Speigner, Alabama, and al- 
instruction since 
studying with Miss Crabtree, I in- 
variably find myself using almost the 
identical words that she used when 
teaching us how to improve our mind, 
body and voice. I also find that with- 
out the kind and true instructions of 
Brother Freed and Brother Boles, in 
regard to the Christian spirit, I would 
often find my “patience ceasing. to be 
a virtue.” Brother Cuff deserves men- 
tion too, for without his driving home 
Shakesneare’s works T perhaps would 
be unable to cope with many of the 
dramatic scenes that cross my path. 

Now let’s consider some of the 
hardships. The worst one I can recall 
now was the fact that when we need- 
ed hot water for anything, the mo- 
ment we turned the faucet we’d have 
to look to see whether we had turned 
hot or cold. Somehow, mysteriously 
it seemed to us, it would gradually 
change temperature. Perhaps Brother 
Poole could have solved it for us. But 
we never put it up to him; wonder 
why? We would forget to I suppose. 

Then again when Sunday afternoon 
would roll around, we would s‘t on the 
campus, and wish so much we could 
go for a walk or ride. But “if” it 
were possible for all the old friends 
to be back there, I could enjoy just 
sitting on the campus any number of 
Sundays without even thinking of 
leaving. 

_ Those prayer meetings and Lord’s 
Day services, those good old’ feast 
nights, outings, ball games and _ so- 
ciety meetings where the real Chris- 
tian atmosphere was taken in with 
every breath were only a few of the 
many sources of pleasure. . 

Alumni! Comrades! 
truly a wonderful school! Think ser- 
iously. Is she not? Then let’s rally 
to her support and give her the help 
which she so sorely needs today! Her 
future usefulness will depend largely 
on how much we are willing to help 
her. She has meant the world and 
all to us. Now let us try to repay in 
a small way for the untold joy and 
happiness, for the many 


friendships, for the good that she has 
brought to us. | 


a a ae 


SHALL WE FAIL? 


There are times in the lives of all 
men that make them realize their 
dependence upon the all-powerful 
hand of God. David Lipscomb Col- 


l.jlege, and her students are now ex- 


periencing such times. The seeming 
disasters which have recently befallen 
the school have, indeed, made us all 
realize that somewhere behind the 
great veil there is an all-powerful 
hand, guiding and directing the hap- 
penings of this old world for the bet- 
terment of humanity. 

David Lipscomb College needs the 


lifetime | 


our minds turn backward, and memor- Marenves 
ies of our precious school days are re- (Editor’ a, gan. 
freshed. We are caused to draw near- a) NOt: Thank you Mar- 
er to the dear old school that mothered saret for this splendid article. Alum- 
us for two years or more. Sky here is an example for you. Now 
When we look back over those 8°¢ ## more of you can’t follow the 
hours, we can see where many of the one of Miss ‘Hogan and give more 
golden moments were wasted or spent retters to this column.) 
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One who lives within a close radius| He—“I don’t like this cooking.” 
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Brush away the tears and listen, | College, to have two new buildings 
loyal sons and daughters of siti that will accommodate the boys and | Crawford— 
Lipscomb re panto ins girls that are seeking a Christian edu- |rith two Wright whirlwind motors,” 
ing. Why, you cation. 
re ven a peep across the campus inn in 
ery i laborers erecting a Swimming Teacher (giving lessons 
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Oa al ene have a brighter day.'your head above the water.” or him. 


A BRIGHTER DAY COMING 


‘It is too late to brood over the loss 
of our Dormitory. What good will it 
do, anyway? The loss of it to the 
school, with its nation-wide reputation, 
is naturally a catastrophe that will 
affect the school. It may be held back 
for a short time, after then to grow 


WHEN TELEVISION COMES: 


Helen Brown (to little Barber)— 
No, you can’t see me tonight. There 


3 a lot of static and I look a perfect 
right.” 


“This plane is equipped 


iake one of them a left?” 


Mary Dorris—“Why didn’t they. 


co-operation and support of her. stu- 
dents and friends more now than she 
has ever needed it before. Her old 
body is instinct with appeal, calling 
on us to give her the help that she so 
sorely needs, It is ours to show that 
as she has nobly stood under the nor- 
mal burdens of years past, she shall 
more nobly stand in these hours of 
trial and tribulation. 

We are many times inclined to give 
up when such heavy burdens fall upon 
our shoulders, but that is not the 
spirit of a true Christian, neither is 
it the spirit of a true-blue David Lips- 
comb student. Any man can stand 
under normal condition, but it takes 
a real man with a real backbone to 
stand when everything seems to have 
turned against him. We know that if 
God is for us nothing can be against 
us. In 1 Peter 5: 7, Peter speaks of 


“Casting your cares on him,” mean- 


ing, of course, the Lord. And in Phil. 


4: 6, Paul says, “In nothing be anx- 


ious but in everything with prayer 
and supplication and\thanksgiving let 
your request be made known unto 
God,” and we also remember that Je- 
sus said just before he left this world, 
“Peace I leave with you, My peace I 
give unto you.” Jesus Christ does not 
want us to worry and fret under the 
burdens of this life. He wants us to 
believe in him, and enjoy the great 
rest and peace that he is so able to 
give. se 

It takes such times as these to draw 
us, not only closer to our God, but 
also to our fellow man. It is for this 
reason that I say; the student body 
of this year will go out into this life 
the greatest student body that has 
ever gone from this institution. We 
have been bound closer together in 
love and friendship for each other by 
this great burden that has been cast 
upon our shoulders. We have learned 
two of the greatest lessons to be 
learned in this life, the lesson of sac- 
rifice, and the lesson. of enduring 
under adverse circumstances. These 
trials and these burdens have stamped 
things within our hearts that shall go 
with us to our deathbeds. 

As sons and daughters of David 
Lipscomb Cecllege, we are called upon 
to carry the transcending traditions of 
the institution into a greater and 
more glorious future. Shall we fail? 
Shall the spirit of this institution, the 
best strain that ever uplifted human 
endeavor—that has always answered 
duty’s call—shall this spirit that has 
come down to us through years lumi- 
nous with achievement, for the first 
time falter and be driven from the 
battlefront. 

The eyes of the public are upon us, 
many of them expecting us to go down 
in defeat, and it is ours to show that 
we are not easily defeated. 

David Lipscomb College has always 
been a great factor in sending the 
Gospel of Christ to all parts of the 
world and when she suffers, the cause 
of Christ also suffers. So in bearing 
our part of these burdens we are not 
only helping the school and humanity, 
but we are helping in the advance- 
ment of Christianity. So let us throw 
ourselves into the heart of the strug- 
gle, work as we have never worked 
before. Then when our task is com- 
pleted, and we have gone out into this 
life we will be able to look back and 
rejoice in the thought that we did our 
part in the building of a larger and 
greater David Lipscomb College. 

LEON C. Burns. 


fe hol 


Many of us at times have felt that 
we would like to show the world that 
we are true to the school we love so 
well. Now is the time to accomplish 
that mark of character by stepping 
forward and help lift your school from 
the position we were thrown in so sud- 
denly. We can help by conducting 
ourselves as loyal David Lipscomb 
students should. 

Almost anybody can do right when 
they are forced, but when you are put 
more on your own resources, it takes 
character to shun the evil. Never let 
it be said of a Lipscomb student that 
they had to be forced to do right, but 
let it be said they will stand up for 
right, no matter what situation they 
are thrown in, 

In a way our teachers are like our 
parents, They are planning and work- 
ing to make it as comfortable for us 
as possible, Let’s co-operate with 
them in every way possible. Don’t 
conduct yourself so that it will 
cause them to worry about us, for 
they have burdens enough, If we will 
only conduct ourselves as young men 
and young ladies should. To do it 


will only make us more happy in the 
years to come. ; 


way eae — 


esis 

After “racking” my brain cells for 
some time in search of something 
other than “fire material” to write 
about, I’ve decided to emphasize one 
phase of our “reconstruction period” 
in this first paragraph. The letters 
which Brother Boles read during our 
chapel exercises last week should en- 
courage us in more ways than one. 
We believe the student body should be 
encouraged to write letters asking for 
funds to erect new, convenient, and 
most important fireproof dormitory, 
homes for future Lipscomb students. 
In a letter recently received, atten- 
tion was called to the fact that peo- 
ple do “hesitate to contribute to main- 
tain improperly constructed firetraps.” 
How else’ can such conditions be reme- 
died except the church people rally to 
financially aid the college to such an 
extent that more appropriate build- 
ings may be erected. Remember, 
D. L. C., that Senior room in Elam 
Hall is as yet unpaid for and who is 
to contribute if they’re not let in on 
the secret. Come on—write some let- 
ters—tell every Christian his duty. 

peak PS 
THE STEAM SHOVEL 

The activity on the south boundary 
of our campus has taken on’ a much 
more business-like appearance since 
the steam shovel has gone to work on 
Elam Hall’s basement. As Brother 
Boles so fittingly illustrated one of his 
talks—“we must go down to go up”— 
the workers have been “digging” down 
to set a foundation to “go up” upon. 

MOOR, LENE 
BRICK PILERS BEWARE! 

Boys you’d better be mighty care- 
ful of your conduct—Brother Ham- 
rick made the threat that the next 
penalties he would give would be to 
pile bricks at “half price.” Anyone 
wishing to receive such punishment 
can ask Charles Elder how easy it is 
to make a fortune at the business. 

lth Pry 
THE ARCADE 

The boys in the “gymnasium room- 
ing house” decided to call their quar- 
ters “The Arcade” after Nashville’s 
famous and curious arrangement of 
shops. For better descriptions of the 
first night in this place we refer you 
to Merritt Milstead. But after get- 
ting the “low-down” on several! of the 
inhabitants—unfortunate enough to 
talk in théir™sleep—-we who room 
there can give a pretty good account 
of the true side of our fellow “Arca- 
dian’s” lives. Among those to speak 
out of school, as it were, are “Dock” 


Towery, Howard Key, and Bill 
Crouch. It may have been . Dock’s 
subconscious mind at work, Key’s 


knees knocking, or Crouch’s voice les- 
son or maybe his “mighty dozen.” It 
ts a great life we lead over there in 
the big wide open spaces of the gym- 
nasium. 
(This part of the article is a secret 
but you should know it, so we’ll dis- 
close all the “truth” and nothing but 
the “truth.” 
Luke Reynolds got up in his sleep 
—stepped onto the basket ball floor, 
gave his signal and dashed down the 
court to deposit one of his well-known 
loop: shots in the basket for two 
points. At this moment Cagle rose up 
in his bed on the baleony to give a 
bleod-curdling cheer for the Lipscomb 
team. Prentice, also a sleep-talker, 
dryly remarked that if Culleoka Mur- 
phy had been asleep and out there on 
the floor at guard for the other side, 
Luke would have had to pass to Trice 
who never could have hit the loop. 
Remember this is all confidential 
from a ringside spectator of that 
famous basket ball game of the sleep- 
walkers and talkers.) 
re poe 
THE WHITE HOUSE 

Since the invasion of the “Ama- 
zons” at the “White House” we won- 
der if there are still “Senatoresses” 
or do they plan to call themselves 
“First Ladies” or “Mrs. Hoovers” or 
what? Some of the former Senators 
have decided they failed to appreciate 
their stay at the big old “White 
House” down the road. We hope the 
girls like it as well as we did. 

Anyhow we’ll go on singing our col- 
lege song, “Busy and Happy at. 
1D ARE NG Sag 


Laura Jones—Why do they make 
artificial eyes out of glass? 

Hubert Barber—So you can see 
with them. 


Chester Hunnicutt—Who was the 
youngest man that ever cursed? 

Doc Towery—Job. Because 
cursed the day he was born. 


he 


Ester Densmore (singing)—Rain 
makes the flowers pretty, so why can’t 
it rain on me? 


Carmack Anglea—Bill, this bed is 
so hard I can hardly sleep on it. 

James Gray—Mac, let’s try sleep- 
ing under it a while. 


The Gym. dwellers object to the 
school having any more baloney served 
in the dining hall, for it makes some 
of the pups bark all night long. 


LADIES’ READY-TO-WEAR AND MILLINERY 


OWENSTEIN 


Cor. 44h Ave. e Deadericke Street. 


Fifth Avenue at Church Street 


Allen-Whitfield Paint & Glass Co. 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
PRATT & LAMBERT’S VARNISH AND STAINS 
LOWE BROS. PRODUCTS 
407 CHURCH ST. 


PHONE 6-6211 


ENDICOTT JOHNSON 
SHOE STORE 


608 Church Street 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


For FLOWERS Phone 


HARRISON BROS. 


6-4731 617 Church Street 
Nashville’s Newest Flower Shop 


FALL’S BUSINESS COLLEGE — 


FULLY ACCREDITED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ACCREDITED COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 
Thorough Courses—Strong Faculty—Ideal Quarters 
Modern Equipment 


Eighth at Broad NASHVILLE, ‘TENN. 


SEATS FILLING STATION 


General Auto Repairing 
2805 Twelfth Avenue, South , 


Joseph 


Frank & Son 


CHURCH AT FIFTH 
Clothing—F urnishings—Shoes 
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SCHUMACHER 


“THE FLATTERER” 
Special Rates to All David Lipscomb Students 


SCHUMACHER STUDIO— 


Fifth and Church Phone 6-7311 


short time. 


Elevator Entrance on Fifth Avenue 


Phone 6-0879, the People That Will Save You Money 


BEESLEY FURNITURE CO. 


FURNITURE, STOVES, RANGES, DRUGGETS, RUGS, BRASS 
: BEDS, BED ROOM SUITES 


219 Broadway 


Nashville. Tenn. 


J. W. OWEN & CO. 
STAPLE AND FANCY GROCERIES 
Twelfth and Caruthers Avenues Four Phones: 7-3161 


“We Deliver the Goods” 


| HUME-FOGG DEFEATS 
LIPSCOMB HI 13-1 


COLLEGE NINE DEFEATS 
DUNCAN IN OPENING GAME 


Darnell, Burkett and Richardson |H. S. Scores on an Error—Courley 
Outstanding for Lipscomb Pitches Fine Game 
College 


The David Lipscomb High’ School 
The David Lipscomb College base- baseball team suffered a bad defeat 
ball team pulled the lid off of the 1930 |.at the hands of Hume-Fogg High in 
baseball season to get a nice, heaping | the opening baseball game of the sea- 
dish full of Duncan soup. Ed Darnell|}son in “Wild Onion Dell.” 
was the fire that made it boil and| The only tally that Lipscomb was 
Tom Burkett and Richardson had a/|able to make was scored on an error, 
great. hand in seasoning it. The Col-| while the visitors seemed to send men 
lege boys staged a big rally in the | across the home plate at will. : 
seventh inning to win by. a score of; This game is one case where the 
16-9. Davis, who pitched the first | beginning was very rosy and the end- 
seven innings, grew weary in the,ing very gloomy. After holding 
seventh and the Lipscomb boys got | Hume-Fogg scoreless in their half of 
hits at will and scored eight runs.|the first inning, Howard Greenfield, 
Davis gave way to Robertson, who the first man at bat for David Lips- 
tightened up somewhat and checked | comb College, hit the first ball pitched 
the number of hits. fora three-sacker. The next two men 

Darnell pitched a wonderful game got on safely, but the next three men 
for David Lipscomb College. He sent|that got up had bad luck, and the 
sixteen batters to the bench with fans brightest hope of success was lost. 
and gave up only ten hits. His sup-| Hardin Greenfield pitched a fine 
port at times was rather poor, but|game for David Lipscomb College and 
this was due to the fact that the sea- Reger did some excellent receiving. 
son has been under way for such a} Bud Courley pitched a wonderful 
‘game for Hume-Fogg. He had con- 

Tom Burkett, the other pole of the trol of the affair throughout the en- 
Lipscomb battery, did some excellent |tire contest. — 
receiving and also had almost a per- | 
fect day: at the bat. He got two, 
doubles and two: singles out of five | 
trips to bat. | 

Leo: Boles and. James Richardson). There: is‘one. Little word in the text 
also did good bat work. Boles got two around which the whole plan of sal- 
hits out of five tries, while Richard-| vation is built—love. 
son got five hits out of six trips to | 
bat. ; 

Bob Neil played a good game on 
first base, while the continual chatter 
of “Doc” Towery was very encourag- 
ing to the pitcher. 


LEON C. BURNS GIVES FEW 
THOUGHTS ON “LOVE” 


The text implies that something 
was wrong with the world. 


The gospel is the “dynamite” of God 
unto the salvation of men’s souls. 


Score by innings— 
D. L. C.24000181x—16 156 
Duncan. 301103001—9107 

Batteries— 

D. L. C.—Darnell and Burkett. 


Duncan—H. Davis, Robertson and 
B. Davis. 
Umpires—Lewis and Jordan. 


All the stories of mother love, if| 
rolled into one, could not equal the 
love of God for man. 


Poets have been forced to admit that 
they cannot possibly describe that 
love. 


There are two things we cannot 
measure—the sinfulness of man, and 
the love of God. 


PROMINENT MISSISSIPPIAN 
VISITS SCHOOL 


When the Swiss shepherd has trou- 
ible driving his flock up the steep 
mountainside, he carries a little lamb 
in his arms, and not only the mother 
of the lamb but the whole flock fol- 
lows him. So Jesus takes a babe, or 
an older person, up to the heavenly 
home and thereby leads others to 
Him. 


Makes Very Interesting Talk 

One morning recently Brother 
Freed introduced to us Brother Low- 
ry, who is a member of that family 
which has been prominent in Missis- 
sippi for generations. 

Brother Lowry told us that while he 
is proud of his heritage he realizes 
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ILBERT's 


ON THE SQUARE 
[MEN'S ase BOYS’ OUTFITTERS 
QUALITY WEARING APPAREL AT LOWER PRICE 


THE HERMITAGE PRINTING COMPANY 
L. L. PETTUS, President 
138 Third Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Phone 6-7870 


—————E——___—__ 


WASHINGTON “DEE-CEE” BRAND WORK SHIRTS, 
WORK. PANTS, OVERALLS, AND 
CHILDREN’S PLAY SUITS 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE 
WASHINGTON MFG. CO., Nashville, Tenn. 
_ 
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eee oO BION RADIO 
McELROY FURNITURE COMPANY 
EVEN HEAT GAS RANGE ALL PORCELAIN 
$69.75—Ten Months to Pay 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH 


Phone 6-5365 


310 Broadway 


Complete 


Nashville’s 
Leading Sporting 
Clothiers Goods 
Simee 1843 Department. 


ROBERT NEIL, Representative 
416-422 Church Street — Next to Maxwell House 


DENNISON FURNITURE COMPANY 
EVERYTHING FOR THE HOME 
Furniture, Stoves, Ranges, Rugs, Beds, Bedroom Suits 


' Phone 6-5404 313 Broadway 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


PHONE 6-9717 


STUBBLEFIELD BROTHERS 


“Responsible Auto Repairmen”’ 
Repairing — Washing — Storage 
| 168-170 Ninth Ave., N. NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Yr. A. Baurman 2 Son | 
THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER GOOD 


CLOTHES 
Men’s Wear That Men Wear 


417-19 Church St. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Telephone 6-7940 311 Broadway 


HARLEY-MOORE FURNITURE CO. 
VICTROLAS AND RADIOS 


FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 


ENTERPRISE 


Stoves and Ranges Have Been the Choice of the Southern Home 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 
MADE IN NASHVILLE BY 


PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG. CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Subscribe for. 


THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Religious Journal’ Devoted to the Propagation 
_ of Primitive Christianity 


110 Seventh Ave., N. NASHVILLE, TENN. 


| 619-621 Facing 
Church Capitol 
Street Boulevard 


Our Mr. J. D. Dillard will be pleased to have you call and see him. 


If you want First-Class Meat you can rest assured that 
we have it—Phone us when you want it again. 


| ALEX WARNER & SON 


Phone 6-7313 


Castner-Knott 


Dry Goods Company 
Complete Assortment 


ADLER COLLEGIAN CLOTHES NEW DRESSES 
For College Men For College Women 


DELIGHTFULLY VARIED IN STYLE 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SPECIALISTS 


A Complete Annual and Catalog Service 


110 Seventh Avenue, North Nashville, Tenn. 


that any such heritage carries with it 
an increase in one’s personal responsi- 
bility. He stressed the great oppor- 
tunity which is ours of properly train- 
ing ourselves that we may take the 


|places of the leaders who are passing 


on. He quoted the words of a dying 
soldier who, when told that he could 
not live replied, “What does it mat- 
ter, just so the line holds!” Will we 
each take someone’s place and help 
hold the line? 


McQUIDDY PRINTING CO. 
| 


The most consoling thought that a|' 


COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 


Christian has is that, though he may 
fall in the way, he always has the 
avenue and the opportunity to return. 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


DEDICATED TO EXCELSIOR 
LITERARY SOCIETY 


“TENNESSEE” 

“OQ, Tennessee,” of fair South lands, 
Thy motto I behold; 

“To serve Jehovah God of Man,” 
An act surpassing gold. 


“Made its way by the way 


e a9 99 
“QO, Tennessee,” God’s over thee, it’s made. 


To guide and to uphold; 
If this motto yours ever be, . 
Your blessings can’t be told. _ 


DON’T SAY BREAD—SAY | 


HOLSOM 


MADE BY 
AMERICAN BREAD CO. 


“OQ, Tenriessee,” of fair South lands, 
From mountain and from hill 
Beams forth the marks of nature’s 
hand, 
Which heart and soul doth thrill. 


“OQ, Tennessee,” no fairer lands 
Can tongue of youth describe; ; 


No richer blessing's earth demands 


Than in thy bounds reside. BEASLEY & SONS CO. 


Sash, Doors, Paints, and 
Glass 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


SPRING 
How beautiful are the days of spring 
To all the human race; 
They sooth our hearts and help us 
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J.B. STRAUSS &CO. 


42% Fourth ave., WN. 
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The happy songs of grace. MUNN & COMPANY 

: 3 2 DEALERS IN | 

While breezes o’er the meadows blow, Fresh and Salt Meats | 

To foreign summer lands; Sausage, Lard, Ete. 

As we the seeds of life still sow STALL 67, CITY MARKET | 
Upon the burning sands. TELEPHONE 6-2737 


—————— 
Now as we sow from day to day, 
Let’s sow with power and might; 
So at the final we can say 
_We are not found too late, 
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‘CARNEY & JOHNSON 


Suits Tailored to Measure and 
Ready-Made Suits of 


Now listen! Listen! While you may, All Models 
And hearken to my song; 412 CHURCH STREET 
Let’s sow with care from day to day, | 


For spring will soon be gone, 
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Jimmie Greer (with black eye): 
“Look what I’ve just got in your lin- LUGGAGE 
gerie department.” 609 Church Street 
Unobservant Shopwalker: “Beau- 
tiful isn’t it? Pay at the desk, please.” ah ronte | 


WG Mass 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


ORIGINAL Mss STUDIC 


217 FIFTH AVE. N, PHONE 6-623 


ESTABLISHED 1875 
‘NASHVILLE, 
TENN. 


W. A. McPHERSON 
FOR TAILORING 


Suits Made to Order, $25.00 to $75.00 
41516 Church St. 


2nd Stairway from Bauman’s 


For Real Eye Comfort 
With Perfect Vision 
Prices Reasonable 

SEE 


R. G. OAKLEY 


212 Fifth Avenue, North 
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R. L. STUBBLEFIELD 
AUTO REPAIRING 
Washing, Simonizing, Greasing 
PRICES REASONABLE 
Phone 6-8256 138 Eighth Ave., N. 
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“See WHITE and You'll 
See RIGHT” 
DR. J. H. WHITE 


Phone 6-5970 
428 Union St. (Near Fifth and Union) 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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We Want to Acquaint You 
With Our Telephone 
Number—6-3768 
Individuality in Your Printing 


Standard Printing Company 
148 Third Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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HEROES AND HEROINES 
OF RECENT FIRE 
(Continued from page 1) 
hold a quilt for two girls who were 
about to jump from a third-story win- 
dow. He turned the quilt loose to try 
to catch one of them in his arms and 
be a hero but was knocked “cuckoo” 
and had to be dragged to safety along 
with the baggage that soon came fly- 
ing out of all the windows. 
“Daring Danny” Harless, the big 


' machine gun man from Chicago, came 


rushing up in time to catch four girls 
being flung from the fire escape by 
Hubert Barber. 

After exploring the burning build- 
ing for about 30 minutes in search of 
Katherine Showalter’s toothbrush, 
Brother Percy Walker came out with 
a disappointed expression on his face 
and looking like he was dressed in 
“sackcloth and ashes.” 

While Bennette Bedford was rescu- 
ing Ruth Shearer’s trousseau, some- 
one hollered, “fire” and he jumped 
from a second-story window but the 
photographer failed to see him. Har- 
old Barber, not accustomed to wear- 
ing shoes at home, forgot them when 
the “gong” sounded but was soon re- 
minded of the fact by a hot brick. 

Mary Pitts Taylor called for volun- 
teers to rescue her diamonds. “Doc” 
Towery, an ambitious young swain, 
advanced on the building but was re- 
pulsed and almost annihilated by the 
smoke and sparks. 

On the way to the fire, Russell Mc- 
Kissick took a short cut across Mrs. 
Jones back yard and was intercepted 
by her clothesline. He arrived on the 
scene in a semi-conscious condition 
but was suddenly revived when he 
stepped in front of the hose. After 
being baptized by the firemen, while 
in one of the rooms, Ira Benson poked 
his head out the window to see how 
the weather was outside. 

T. J. Ruble did valuable work in the 
sideline ministering unto the bereaved 
girls and especially in comforting Mil- 
dred Cox with the promise that he 
would get her another Sears-Roebuck 
catalog. Mildred also cut her foot on 
the grass blades before she was able 
to find a shoe big enough to wrap it 
up in. Condry Compton perched on 
a nearby stump with his paint and 
brush and tried to paint the scene but 
when he got through the picture 
looked like it had been through the 
fire, too. The excitement was too 


much for him. 
Pe. Bis 


GIRLS GIVEN COMFORT- 
ABLE AND CONVENIENT 
Pp” ACES TO ROOM 


(U0K ba JV Gio PUG e 1) 
Faulkner, Mildred Cox, Iras Mae 
Branch, Jennie Mae _ Hill, Effie 
Holt, Carmel McGuyer. 

Pattie Ben Maughon and Marjorie 
Young live with Mrs. Prater. Sallie 
Mae Warren and Margaret Meadows 
stay with Brother and Sister Stroop. 
Mary Frances Moorer, Mae King, 
Louise Cecil, Josephine Carlton and 
Dorothy Donoho room with Mrs. 
Neely. Katie Rhea and Edna Mc- 
Knight room with Mrs. Ward. Gus- 
sie Smith and Emma Stanforth room 
at McCanless’. Nancy Motlow, An- 
nie Mai Gilliam, Ethel Overstreet, 
Sallie Whiteside, Effie Mai Barfield, 
Lizzie Mai Tatum are at Yeagley’s. 


CAMPUS GOSSIP 


Oj as Bee 
Luke Reynolds has taken up two 
extra subjects this term which means 
that he gets two more hours sleep per 
day. 


The girls are asked to stay away 
from the salvage work being done on 
our “deceased” dormitory as_ they 
cause Ira Benson to wear the bricks 
out trying to rub the mortar off. 


Charles Elder has quit Brother 
Darnell’s French class this term. The 
class progress cannot continue until 
someone volunteers to take his “posi- 
tion.” 


William Hall has a habit of jump- 
ing at conclusions. Let’s hope he 
doesn’t grab a mule’s conclusion. 


While at home Harold Barber never 
has the expense of buying shoes. He 
goes barefooted and grows his own 
leather. 


Dorothy Donoho is going to have 
her face lifted, again. If she keeps 
on it will soon be on top of her head. 


The reason Laura Jones can’t talk 
distinctly is because, while arguing 
with her little brother one day, she 
got her tongue caught in the clothes 
wringer. 


J. C. Murphy has the record for 
economy. When he goes in a restau- 
rant and eats a full meal, he always 
brings another one out, on his vest. 


Lorine Clark: “I am always ill the 
night before a journey.” 

Marian: “Then why don’t you go a 
day earlier?” 


Raymond: “Would you marry an 
idiot for the sake of his money?” 

Elizabeth: “Oh! This is so sud- 
den!” 


LOST OR FOUND, WHICH? 


In my last article, I started out to 
tell of a lost day. Preacher-like, I 
did not stick to my subject. ‘We were 
all too busy in that installment to 
look for lost articles. We were en- 
joying the cosmopolitan association, 
the amusements furnished by the crew, 
the ever-changing surface of the sea, 
the golden paths that lead from the 
vessel to the sun, and the silvery paths 
that lead to the moon; too much in- 
terested in the rainbow spray. But 
this time, we are interested in look- 
ing for the lost day. 

Really, before searching, we had 
better understand that it is a question 
as to whether the day was gained or 
lost. From the time one leaves the 
Golden Gate of California, his watch 
and he fail to travel together. The 
first morning after the voyage begins, 
perhaps the bulletin reads: Watches 
retarded 88 minutes. The next morn- 
ing it likely reads: Watches retarded 
28 minutes and the third day 27 min- 
utes, and soon. Are you gaining on 
your watch, or is the watch gaining 
time? . Well, its a question similar to 
the perplexing question of the parents 
just after daughter has married: 
“Have we lost a daughter, or just 


gained a son?” 

On Wednesday, June 19, we sailed. 
A whole week passed by and a day, 
and still another. That was Friday, 
June 28. That day suddenly came to 
an end about 10 o’clock p.m., two hours 
before the usual time. The next morn- 
ing we ate breakfast on Sunday, June 
30. And when did that day begin? 
Just as days usually begin—12 o’clock 
midnight. What had happened was 
that at about 10 p.m. we had crossed 
the 180th meridian and from then till 
midnight had experienced the vanish- 
ing end of the 29th, Saturday—-an old 
day on that side of the 180th meridian, 
but a new day on the eastern side. 
That was the shortest day that ever 
I experienced, and it was a day when 
all was. night. 

You might well know that there 
must be a retribution or a compensa- 
tion on our return voyage. Surely 


such a robbery of time must be dealt 
with, or such a gift of time must be 
compensated. 

It was late in the summer time and 
in the beginning of autumn when the 
steamship “Arabia Marie” was out on 


the vast expanse of the deep Pacific, 
on her way from the Orient to the 
occidental shores of North America. 
She had steamed out of Yokohama 
port in the afternoon of Wednesday, 
August 28, with a jolly lot of pas- 
sengers. Gradually we passed away 
from Japan, and away from the watch 
of Japan’s’sacred mountain, Fuji San. 

When morning came there was no 
land to be seen. For days and days 
not an island was in sight. We looked 
for flying fish, for porpoises, for 
whales, for storms, and, for the lost 
day. Was it found? It had been 
lost for over two months. 

Well, while the passengers were 
having a pleasant and sometimes hi- 
larious social in the first-class dining 
room, suddenly there was heard an 
ominous-sounding whistle which an- 
nounced the crossing (or one might 
say, recross:ng) of the 180th meridian. 
This was about 8:30 p.m. The water 
was just as smooth—rather, at that 
time, just as rough—as if we had been 
a thousand miles from a meridian line. 
One might be tripped by a plow line, 
but the ante-meridian line didn’t phase 
the ploughing ship one bit. 

The next question is, what day was 


it then? You may doubt it, but that 
new day that was ushered in at the 
signaling whistle was the day before. 
September 3rd had given way to Sep- 
tember 2nd. That made the 2nd day 
of September about 28% hours long 
When 12 midnight came, still another 
change took place. Instead of going 
on to the 4th, we began the 8rd day 
of September over again, and then we 
realized that the lost day had been 
found. 


GYMNASIUM BECOMES 
THE HOME OF 23 BOYS 


Since ‘Avalon Home” went up in 
flames all the boys of the Library, 
Sausage Hall and the White House, 
were forced to flee to the gymnasium. 
Most of the boys of the gymnasium 
have located a parking place in the 
baleony, but four of. that group, 
“Doe” Towery, “Mule Face” Murphy, 
Klingman Prentice and Luke Rey- 
nolds though they would slip a good 
one on the boys and stay in the dress- 
ing room where it would be quieter, 
but were forced to move up a floor on 
account of high waters. We have a 
fine group of boys over in the gym- 
nasium; just like one big family. 
“All for one and one for all.” 

Some one has suggested that we 
name our place the “Arcade.” Well 
here are the members: Main floor: 
Murphy and Towery in Corner No. 
1; Burns, Milstead and Trice in Cor- 
ner No. 2; Prentice and Reynolds in 
Corner No. 3, and “Bad Man” Key in 
Corner No. 4. In the baleony we find: 
Barber and Draper, Buckner and San- 
ders, Gray and Anglea, Big Green- 
field, Ruble and Fry, Andrews and 
Bobo, Cagle and Flowers, Little 
Greenfield, Baird and Slim Emmons. 
L, .R. 
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AFIELD IN MUSICDOM 


SHARPSON FLATS. 
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WROTE OPERA AT SIXTEEN 


Mozart’s opera, “Lucius Sulla,” 
written when he was only sixteen 
years old, was recently produced at 


Prague, under the baton of Rudolph. 


MONUMENT TO “ALOHA OE” 


A monument to the Hawaiian na- 
tional song, “Aloha Oe,” has been 
placed in Washington Place, Honolulu, 
on the site of the composer and 
Hawaii’s last ruler, Queen Liliuoka- 
lani. 


JOHN JACOB ASTOR’S TWENTY- 
FIVE DOLLARS 


We read that when John Jacob As- 
tor first came to America, he brought 
with him twenty-five dollars, an extra 
suit of clothes, and seven flutes, which 
last he found valuable in gaining the 
favor of the Indians. 


WRITINGS OF MARK TWAIN 


Writings to which Mark Twain re- 
ferred in his biography as his first, 
have just been found in Hannibal, 
Mo., by Mrs. C. J. Armstrong, a stu- 
dent of Twain’s life and writings. Mr. 
Armstrong discovered these first ef- 
forts in’ seven volumes of Hannibal 
newspapers which had been preserved 
by the late W. H. League, a boyhood 
friend of Twain. 


NEW YORK CITY THRILLS 
AND KILLS 


Paul Morand, after spending sev- 
eral months examining the life of 
New. York City, has returned to Paris 
and come out with a book which sums 
up his impressions in: “New York 
thrills many people. 
many.” 


MAN HAS BUT ONE NAME 


O. O. McIntyre tells of a New York 
man who has only one name—Tifft. 
His parents simply gave him their 
surname and decided to let him pick 
his other; but although he is now fifty 
years old, he has never found one 
which appealed to him sufficiently well 
to adopt. 


WANT A CAREER OR HUSBAND? 


An official survey, made public 
March 19, disclosed that of four hun- 
dred senior girls at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, three hundred and seventy- 
seven wanted careers and only twenty- 
three aspired to be wives. 


PLAYED NINE ANCIENT EGYP- 
TIAN INSTRUMENTS 


Charles Lanphere gave a novel con- 
cert at the Church of New Jerusalem, 
Boston, recently under the auspices 
of the School of Religious Education 
of Boston University. Mr. Lanphere 
played on nine ancient Egyptian in- 
struments, including the ugab, or an- 
cient organ, the reed flute, shoulder 
barp and long-necked lute. 
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SOME RECENT INTER- 
ESTING CHAPEL TALKS 
FROM THE FACULTY 


Brothers Boyce, Cuff and Darnell 


Brother Boyce on Loyalty and Use 
of Speech.—Speaking of loyalty, 
Brother Boyce used the example of 
David the king, who was loyal not 
only to his friends but also to his 
greatest. enemy, when that enemy was 
his king and God’s anointed. 

It is sometimes said that speech is 
silver, silence golden. Brother Boyce 
told the story of the man and his wife 
who were both deaf and dumb, All 
their “talk” was by use of signs and 
when his wife quarreled with him all 
the man had to do to restore peace 
was to turn out the light. 

It was through conversation with 
Philip that the Ethiopian eunuch 
learned about Jesus and the way of 
salvation. Christ’s teaching was 
largely through this method. 


Brother Cuff on “Style.” One of 


the essential elements of good style | 


in language, whether oral or written, 
is directness. Lincoln and Chaucer 
present good examples of this element. 
Another is virility, which is so marked 


in the King James translation of the | 
Bible and in the writings of Matthew | 


Arnold and Theodore Roosevelt. Per- 
sonality is possessed in greater or less 


degree by all, and that is one element | 


which is particularly difficult to imi- 
tate. 


Brother Darnell on “Marginal Util- 
ity.” 


or three perhaps will seem to have 
great value to him, but as his hunger 
becomes somewhat satisfied the cakes 
will seem to have less and less value 
until finally they become actually dis- 
tasteful. So in baseball, a certain 
number of balls are absolutely essen- 
tial if the game is to be played. The 
first one may be worth ten dollars 
to the team, the second, eight, and the 
third, five. The actual value drops 
rapidly until any more balls would be 
merely superfluous. 
market only the rich buy a regular 
amount regardless of price. When 
the price is very high the demand is 
correspondingly low and the dealer 
will have a large supply on his hands. 
If the price be cut to where the dealer 
cannot make a profit the demand will 
be much higher than his supply, so 
if he is to remain in business he must 
raise his prices until he can just sup- 
ply the demand. The law of supply 
and demand operates on a sort of 
check system basis. 


Dear Alpine: Can you tell me why 
Clyde Fulmer and Mildred Cox 
changed places of sitting in Educa- 
tion Class? Bro. Stroop didn’t ask 
them to change I’m sure. 

Yours truly, 
I WANTA KNow. 


Answer—Dear I Wanta Know: 
Some things it wouldn’t take a Solo- 
mon to translate. Consult Elberta 
Clarke and James Richardson and see 


if the reason can’t be located. , Hop- | 
ing you may obtain the desired infor- | 


mation. 
ALPINE. 
Dear Alpine: 
tell me why Mr. J. V. Copeland, JT., 
expressed himself as being very sorry 
when Miss Iras Mae Branch squeezed 


Miss Jennie Hill’s hand too hard the | 


other day? 


If one is hungry and sits down | 
to breakfast on pancakes, the first two | 


In the orange | 


Would you kindly | 


| DESIRE ALL. 

Ans.—Dear Desire All: This was 
probably due to Mr. Copeland’s very 
sympathetic disposition. 


; ALPINE. 
Dear Alpine: Why is Edna Mc- 
‘Knight wearing her knees bandaged 
and limping so much lately? 
WEEPING WILLOW. 
Ans.—Dear Weeping Willow: It 
seems quite evident that the young 
lady did not use her feet for what 
they were originally intended to be 
used—walking. 
ALPINE. 
Dear Alpine: Why is it that my 
girl closes her eyes every time I 
kiss her? 
WERT SANDERS. 
Ans.—Dear Wert Sanders: Send me 
your picture and probably I’ll be able 
ito answer your question. 
ALPINE. 


Brother Fox: “Yes, I’ve caught you 
red-handed stealing my chickens.” 
| William Graves: “What do you 
|mean? My hands are just as black 
and dirty as ever.” 


| Miss Crabtree: “What are pauses?” 
Miles Rehorn: ‘“They grow on 
| cats.” 


Prof. Leo Boles: “When do leaves 
begin to turn.” 
| Ed Rector: “The night before ex- 
ams.” 


Milstead: “I wish I could revise the 
| alphabet.” 
Jimmie Greer: 


“Oh, why?” 


‘Tl’ closer together.” 


Helen Frazier: “Oh, Russell, when 
ithe grass begins to peep out in the 
i spring, I think of you.” 

Russell McKissick (very delighted) : 


Helen: “I was just speaking of the 
'color of the grass.” 


Dan Harless: “What should a man 
| do to remain free from a dictator?” 

Jeff: “Well, if you want to know, 
you had better break that engagement 
and never marry.” 


|ALABAMA CLUB ELECTS 
OFFICERS FOR THIRD 
QUARTER 


C. A. Hunnicutt, President 


The Alabama Club met in regular 
session for the purpose of electing of- 
ficers for the spring quarter. 

After devotional the following offi- 
|cers were elected. President, Chester 
Hunnicutt; Vice-President, Howard 
Andrews; Secretary, Constance Ren- 
fro; Assistant Secretary, Georgia 
Davis; Treasurer, David Bobo; Critic 
| Elberta Clark; BABBLER Reporter, 
Leon Burns; Sergeant-at-Arms, Lau- 
ren Buckner; Assistant Sergeant 
Leon Burns. The Program Commit: 
tee, Howard Andrews, Erine Lane 
and Mae Applegate, 

The Alabama Club meets every two 
weeks with a program that is enjoyed 
by all. These programs are not for 
entertainment only but for mental 
and spiritual development as well. 


| There are eighteen states represent- 


. ed at D. L. C. from the icy jungles 


jot the North to the sweet magnolias 
of the South. But the state of Ala- 
bama has more representatives than 
any other state except Tennessee it- 
| self, We have boys and girls from 
‘Poor and rich homes, but whether 
jpette or rich we all have high am- 


It also kills 


| 
| Milstead: “So I could put ‘U’ and |} 


“Oh, Helen, am I all that reviving?” | 


Fairness in Price and 
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CASTALIAN SPRINGS, TENN, 


partially financing our paper. 
in answering advertisements. 


bitions, and firm determination to 
Stand out before the rugged world to 
make success, Our standard for suc- 


cess is to be the greatest service to 
God and mankind. 


WHY THE TAWASSA 
SOCIETY IS BEST 


3 There is no doubt in anyone’s mind 
that the Tawassa Society is the best 
society in D. L. C. There are many 
reasons for this fact. ._When the so- 
cieties were founded care was taken 
by the one who was choosing to pick 
the best in D. L. C. Not only the 


Patronize Our Advertisers 


It is through the courtesy of our advertisers that we are 


offered. 


Always mention The Babbler 


eee 


Scans amannsna RE EEE APN 


best in their studies, but the best in 
athletics and as sportsmen. Even 
though we have tasted defeat, yet it 
was taken with a smile of encourage- 
ment for the other society. Soon it 
will be proved that the Tawassas are 
best in baseball and then even better 
than that. We were challenged to a 
debate which the Tawassas are bound 
to win. Yet even in victory the Ta- 
wassas will conduct themselves as the — 
true ladies and gentlemen that they 
are. Friend reader,.if you ever come 
to D. L. C., remember that the Ta- 
wassa Society is the best that can be 
R. W. 


NOL. 


DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE, 


SCIENCE CLUB WINS FIRST 
PLACE IN: CLASS DAY PROGRAM 


Tawassa Wins Second Place—Many Original and Humor; 
ous Stunts—Sponsored by Senior Class 


Class Day went over with an over- 
whelming success. All clubs, classes 
and organizations were represented on 


the program. Two outstanding char- |. 


acteristics were noted, the naturalness 

and ability of the performers. 

types of stunts ranging from the ridic- 
- ulous to sublime were presented. 

The Chemistry Club won first prize. 
Brother Leo Boles made a short talk 
on chemistry telling how it used to 
be known as the black art. Hubert 
Barber demonstrated with miniature 
voleanoes how they worked. Buckner 
showed how to make a garden grow 
fast and how to make different colors 
with magic water. Sam Moorer made 
an experiment with carbon dioxide. 
Hubert Barber came forth again 
with more of his magic art to make 
writing on a paper by passing it over 
a flame. James 
out. of water. 
showed how to make a submarine 
float. 
to the audience artificial lightning and 


ran through his body over a million 


volts. 


The Tawassa Society “won second 
place. They gave a picture of a broad- 
casting station with different ones 
Burns was the 
Hill, 
Cagle, Williams, Milstead and Trice 
were ones who had part on the pro- 


broadcasting over it. 


announcer. Barber, Moorer, 


gram. 


WORK CONTINUES 
ON DORMITORIES 


The construction work at Lipscomb 
is progressing very rapidly. Each 
day the knock, knock, knock of the 
hammers and tle S€Pa sing” of 
steam shovel can be heard, The new 
girls’ dormitory is beginning even to 
look like a building. 

The foundation has been laid and 
the workers have practically finished 
pouring the concrete. They will be- 
gin laying brick within the next few 
days. Furthermore, the basement of 
the boys’ dormitory has been dug and 
very soon a new building will be there. 
The administration has been very 
thoughtful in providing modern equip- 
ment for each room. Let’s all return 
next year and bring someone with us, 


and have the most successful year in’ 


the history of David Lipscomb College. 


CERTIFICATE PUPILS TO 
GIVE PROGRAM 


The Certificate pupils of the Ex- 
pression department are to give a pro- 
gram in Harding Hall Tuesday night. 


The program consists of three short 


plays as follows: 


JOB’S KINFOLKS 
Characters: Edna McKnight, Sa- 
die Lumsden, Helen Leek, C. L. Over- 
. turf and Lucille Smith. 


LOVER OF KILLCAIRNE 
Helen Leek, Rufus 
c. L. Overturf, 


Characters: 
Underwood, 
George Trice. 


KISSING GOES BY FAVOR 


Characters: C. L. Overturf and 


Helen Leek. 


E FIRST COMING 
ive OF CHRIST 


Interesting Sermon by Anthony 
Emmons April 13 


People are very much interested in 
the second coming of Christ. 


Too little is thought of his first 
coming. 
His earthly parents were of the 


poor class. 


His whole life was spent in poverty. 


———$——— 


He had not where to lay his head, 
yet he rose to be the brightest star 
that ever shone over mankind. 


God sent his Son to the world in a 
time of peace, and crowned him Prince 


of Peace. 


All. 


LEO L. BOLES HAS ARTICLE 
ACCEPTED BY “HYGEA” 
AND ‘SCIENCE EDUCA- 
TORS” MAGAZINES 


Brother Leo L. Boles, science 
teacher, had an article published in 
March issue of the Hygea magazine 
en “The Mathematics of General In- 
organic Chemistry.” This was writ- 


Gray made wine 
Carmack Anglea 


Charles Dorris demonstrated 


Lite | 


and 


ten while a student at Peabody and 
contains data of much importance to 
advanced chemistry students. Brother 
Boles also had an article in the May 
issue of the Hygea magazine. Be- 
low is the article taken from _ the 
magazine: 


CLEAN-UP CAMPAIGN IN 
DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE 


By Leo L. Boies 


A clean-up campaign is carried on 
every spring at David Lipscomb. Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee. It has be- 
come somewhat a tradition in the 
school, and to the students it is much 
like a game. 

David Lipscomb College is a Junior 
College with a High School depart- 
ment and the Grammar grades. ;: It 
is co-educational and maintains dor- 
mitories for boys and girls and a com- 
munity dining hall. The total enroll- 
ment is about 350. .High school stu- 
dents have the privilege of associating 
with the college students on the cam- 


(Continued on page 2) 


SENIOR CLASS 
NEARING GOAL 


Almost Enough Money for Room 


in Ciam Hain ~ 


The Class of 1930 has already 
raised nearly the amount necessary 
for one room in the new Elam Hall, 
excavation for which is now under 
way, and we hope to raise some above 
that amount to give toward the erec- 
tion of the new girls’ dormitory. Many 
have paid their pledges and some have 
gone considerably beyond, and some 
members of the Junior class deserve 
praise for their work. Among these 
are Bennette Bedford and George 
Trice, who have each turned over to 
cur treasurer a nice donation. In our 
own class honors for the largest dona- 
tions go to Misses Lizzie Mai Tatum 
and Irene Shearer. The latter entered 
our class and the school only with the 
beginning of the spring quarter but 
she has turned in the largest single do- 
nation thus far given through the 
Senior class. 

A committee is at work and plans 
are being perfected for an interesting 
Class Day which will have been ob- 
served on the 23rd. 

The class is deeply. grieved at the 
seemingly untimely passing of Broth- 
er Darnell, who was_ affectionately 
known to most of us as “Coach.” How 
eminently fitting it has turned out to 
be that the class decided to dedicate 
our 1930 Backlog to him. 


BROTHER BOLES SUGGESTS§ 
THAT WE HAVE A “COM- 
PLIMENT MORNING” 


As one morning each week is desig- 
nated as “criticism morning,” Brother 
Boles very aptly suggested that one 
morning also be devoted to .compli- 
ments, and he started off by paying 
thé present student body a number of 


very highly. He mentioned the fine 
spirit of cooperation and helpfulness 
shown by the students in our recon- 
struction period, the boys in giving up 
their places to the girls, and the latter 
in adapting themselves to less con- 
venient and comfortable surroundings 
than those to which they had been ac- 
customed. He told us that our ap- 
parent misfortunes this year have 
served to help make us the best stu- 
dent body in the history of David 
Lipscomb College. Let us all continue 
to strive earnestly to merit that ap- 
probation. 


Little by little down the ages: the 
light of God’s truth filtered through, 


until he came. 


All men wish for happiness and try 
to find the road that leads to happi- 
ness. 


nice compliments, which we appreciate | 


| hand starting for the courts. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Whereas in the passing of I’rother Edgar L. Darnell the 
church and school have suffere: an unspeakable loss; and 
Whereas his life has been a blessing and an inspiration to 


all, may his influence never 


nature, firm conviction of right and generosity of soul drew 

people to him and cheered them on their way; and 

Whereas his passing has deprived us of one of our most 
md 9 aaa 1 ae 


a ee 
CS Sia : 


ORES. 


Be it resolved, That we deeply sympathize with his be- 
reaved family, friends, and the student body, and extend to 
them sincere condolence; and 

Be it further resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
spread upon the minutes of the Faculty meetings, and a copy 
be sent to the Babbler, the Gospel Advocate, and his loved 


A. G. FREED, 


cease to be felt. His loving 
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SUFFERS GREAT- 
EST LOSS OF ALL 


Beautiful Talks 


TEACHERS DO THEIR 
PART TO MAKE OUR 
CHAPEL HOUR HELPFUL 


BROTHER HAMRICK ON “LOOKING 


FORWARD” 


There are a number of bright spots 
in our experiences growing out of the 
recent fire. One thing of interest to 
some of the boys is that those who 
had penalties hanging over them for 
some infringement of rules and who 
helped in the work of clearing away 
the debris from the ruins of Avalon 
Home were for that reason exempt 
from the penalties then in force. Bro. 
Hamrick warned the boys, however, 
that this is not operative in the fu- 
ture. 

Greater material benefits may be 
found elsewhere, but it “takes a heap 
of livin’” to make, a school. Though 
we have lost some things that cannot 
be replaced we are still much better 
off than are numbers of people in our 
city. lLife’s sorrows are followed by 
the brightness of life’s joys. 


BROTHER FREED ON “THE VALUE 
‘OF A GOAL IN LIFE” 

The great apostle said, “Forgetting 
those things that are behind and look- 
ing forward unto those that are be- 
fore, I press toward the mark of the 
prize.” The boy of ancient Persia was 
taught to ride well, to shoot straight, 
and to tell the truth. Life is like an 
We must learn to shoot it 


(Continued on page 4) 


arrow. 


THE SCHOOL RECEIVES 
MANY LETTERS OF 


tHeevef ouwrig 


+1. Pha eee 


ik. SLTROOP, 


LEONIDAS HOLLAND, 
Committee. 


by Brethren Boles and Pittman—Funeral 
Services Held at the College 


On the afternoon of April 20th— | 

Easter Sunday—our Chapel Hall was 
filled with sorrowing pupils, fellow- 
teachers, and other friends gathered 
together in mutual grief to pay our 
final public tribute to our dear friend 
and brother, Edgar L. Darnell, be- 
fore returning to the dust from 
whence it came all that was mortal of 
him. 
At one-thirty the casket was opened 
in the lower hall and his friends filed 
by for a last look at his face, and 
then at two o’clock the services began, 
Brother Pittman reading a number 
of appropriate selections from God’s 
Word and Brother Rainey leading in 
prayer, Brother Boles gave a short 
account of the life of Edgar Darnell, 
and both he and Brother Pittman paid 
glowing tribute to the beautiful char- 
acter of their young fellow-worker. 
Only an orphan boy, buffetted and 
abused by his early associates, and 
perhaps for that reason very sensitive 
and retiring in nature, yet surely the 
number of those who mourn his pass- 
ing and the beautiful floral designs 
sent to grace his bier testify to the 
fact that his brief life has not been 
lived in vain. And may the lessons 
from his life, the things we never 
knew while he lived but have learned 
only since he has gone, sink so deeply 
into our hearts that he shall not have 
died in vain. 

As so beautifully expressed by 
Brother Boles, in, the Father’s wisdom 
it was moving-time for Ed. Darnell, 
and God told him to leave his earthly 
dwelling and move up higher. 

Among other things Brother Boles 
said that he had never in their five 
years’ association here heard Brother 


ENCOURAGEMENT 


If the axiom, “A friend in need is 
a friend in deed” be true, then D. L. C. 
has many loyal friends. After our 
second fire the school received many 
letters from its friends telling of 
their sorrow and grief of our loss 
and bereavement. Most of the letter: 
came from old students, although 
some came from people who had onl; 
a casual acquaintance. In each let- 
ter there was the shining hope and 


HIGH SCHOOL QUARTET | 
WINS SECOND PLACE IN 
STATE CONTEST 


On April 17, 1930 the State High 
School Quartet Contest was held in 
the auditorium of the War Memorial 
Building. The quartet of D. L. C. 
consisting of E. C. Barlar, Ist tenor; 
David Bobo, 2nd tenor; Dan Harless, 
baritone; and William Crouch, bass; 
took second place in the contest, Cen- 
tral High of Chattanooga won first 
place and Tech High of Memphis won 
‘third place. 

The song used in the contest was, 
“Two Roses” by Parks. Also each 
quartet used one-of their own selec- 
tion. D. L. C. quartet used “Lar- 
board Watch,” by Parks. There were 
six quartets in the contest and it is 
said there was keen competition 
from all the quartets. This makes the 
third successive year that the high 
school quartet has taken second place 
in the state contest. 

Both the student body and faculty 
join in extending our congratulations 
both to them and Bro. Holland. And 
wish them well in the future. 


TENNIS A FAVORITE 
SPORT AT DC, 


At all times of the day when the 
weary and headsore student of D.L.C. 
casts an eye at the two tennis courts 
on the campus he sees a large crowd 
gathered round and lending aid to 
their favorite pairs on the court: Since 
the warm spring atmosphere is here it 
is a common sight ‘to see the students 
with their rackets and snowshoes in 
Without 
a doubt this is the most popular sport 
at D. L. C. now. Even some of the 
girls who could not get out of bed for 
breakfast in the winter time, are com- 
ing forth early so they may be first 
to occupy the courts in the morning. 

D. L. C. won the city championship 
last season and prospects are bright 
to repeat it again this season. 


ALUMNI COMMITTEES 
APPOINTED FOR 
ALUMNI DAY 


The following’ committees have been 
appointed by Pres. B. C. Goodpasture: 

Program—Elmo Phillips, Chairman, 
R. P. Cuff, Andy T. Ritchie. 

Field-Day—Leo L. Boles, chairman, 
Nelson Burton, Chas. Neal. 

We are looking forward to, and 


‘| expecting one of the best Alumni Days 


the school has ever known. It is 
the duty as well as the privilege of 
every alumnus to be present on 
Alumni Day, which this year will be 
28. A great many of your old friends 
will be there. So why not come and 
greet them? Remember we are count- 
ing on you!! 
COLLEGE BASEBALL | 

Tor LhAM BRATS. 'T.. 1.8. 


David Lipscomb College won the 


second of a series of games with the 
Tennessee Industrial School by the 
score of 19-11. The first game which 
was played at the beginning of the 
season, was won by T. I. S. 
The College team played a great 
Qpneremnnenemsaaien 
game and each player did an equal 
part in winning the glorious victory. 


D. L. C. ALUMNI VISITS 
US DURING TEACH- 
ERS MEETING 


Brother Robert Fox, of Obion, 
Tenn., talked.a few minutes in chapel 
one morning recently, He told some of 
his experiences while a student here 
—how much he “enjoyed” taking 
Shakespeare under Brother Cuff, and: 
not taking Latin under Brother Rai- 
ney. We really enjoyed his witty 
references to various members of the 
faculty. 


Riggs—‘“Red Glenn is getting a 
moustache on the installment plan.” 

Ida Bell—‘‘How is that?” 

Riggs—‘‘A little more down each 
week.” 


belief that we would shake ourselves 
and rise to greater heights. They 
helped to fill our hearts with joy and 
hope. We appreciate them very much. 
The letters received were from the 
following: 
Mr. J. H. Hines, 690 Thayer St., 


Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. Mary 
W. Haggard, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Miss Frances Bur- 
nett, Thompson Station, Tenn.; Mr. 
M. J. Cliett, Childersburg, Ala.; Mr. 
Thos. J. Waggoner, Box 343, Waverly, 
Tenn.; Mr. Harvey W. Riggs, Glas- 
gow, Ky.; Mr. C: H. Jarrett, Hunting- 
don, Tenn.; Mr. J. H. Pigg, Coumbia, 
Tenn.; Mr. John R. Hovious, Enville, 
Tenn.; Mr. Goodloe Cockerill, 206 Un- 
ion St., Nashville, Tenn.; Mr. W. H. 
Owen, 2906 Belmont Boulevard, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Mr. L. L. Brigance, 
Freed-Hardeman College, Henderson, 
Tenn.; Mr. Chester Estes, Box 251, 


| Winfield, Ala.; Mrs. C. M. Holbrook, 


Brownsville, Tenn.; Mr. J. . Roy 
Vaughan, 919 Tenth Avenue, North, 
St. Petersburg, Fla.; Mrs. G. D. Alex- 
ander, Hartsville, Tenn.; Mrs. Minnie 
May Corum, Castalian Springs, Tenn.; 
Miss Grace L. Waggoner, Tennessee 
Industrial School, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Mr. A. W. Mell, American School 
Agency, Louisville, Ky:; Mr. J. P. W. 
Brown, Nashville Railway and Light 
Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Mr. B. C. 
Goodpasture, 1198 Clifton Road, N. 
E., Atlanta, Ga.;: Miss Margaret Ho- 
gan, Speigner, Ala.; Mrs. Lizzie Mor- 


.|} gan, 2005 Woodford Place, Louisville, 


Ky. 


SENIOR HIGH PLANS 
FOR COMMENCEMENT 


Sure there is a Senior High class. 
Our regular class meeting was held 
Friday, April 4, and plans were be- 
gun for commencement. Our eyes 
were opened and hearts turned toward 
ending the school year right. We are 
planning a big commencement and 
with co-operation of all we hope to 
make it the best in the history of the 
school. 


Jesus came as the Dayspring from 
on high. 


Rew SOA™ 
tory about anyone, teacher or pupil, 
nor could anyone find any fault or 
criticism to make of him. He was 
very versatile in his accomplishments 
and entered’ whole-heartedly into 
many activities of the school. He 
really loved David Lipscomb College 
and its interests were ever in his 
heart. For years the College has been 
practically his only home. He “had 
the elements so mixed in him that it 
might be said to all the world, ‘This 
was a man,’” and a true Christian 
sentleman. We’ll rarely see his like 
again. . 

After the brief but touching services 
here the body was taken to Morrison, 
where it was laid to rest with those 
of his parents. A number of friends 


Niarnall ay amgrthin “~p Ino vigle or 


Akron, Ohio; Mr. F. L. Rowe, 422¢ accompanied the procession from here 


and assisted in the last rites. . 


THREE ONE ACT PLAYS 
WERE GIVEN APRIL 21ST 
BY EXPRESSION DEPART- 
MENT 


On Monday evening, April 21, the 
following program of one-act plays 
was presented in Harding Hall: 


“THe GIRL” 
CAST 
Mr. Cawley... ..... Raymond Walker 
Mr Connell g..3 au Julian Showalter 


Crebs the Butler....William Sanders 


“CURED” 
CAST 
Mrs. Shepherd ........ Mrs. Lindsey 
Mr. Shepherd ........ J. C. Murphy 
ot OT pre crete Ah dp graeme Virginia Riggs 
i ES gs eo a Constance Renfroe 
EE RROD ia aia racer Sein Joe Van Dyke 


P06 Og iw Ww. Bom oe. om 


CAST 


Mr. Baldwin. 0... 5 2.3 Hooper Scott 
Sivieaeaias Edna McKnight 
Evie Baldwin ...... Sadie Lumsden 
John Gresham Baldwin....Geo, Trice 
Mr. Marshall ..... Anthony Emmons 
WAM Nie ab weet bs ig Josephine Carlton 


KOREAN MISSIONARY 
SPEAKS IN CHAPEL 


_ One morning recently Brother Dong, 
a native of Korea, was out at the col- 
lege and made an interesting talk at 
assembly. He told us that until] 1885 
no Korean had ever heard of Christ 
but that now there are five hundred 
thousand of these people trying to live 
as Christians. He expects to return 
to his native land as a missionary 
and he emphasized the opportunity ee 
Service in the Far East, 
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DAVID LIPSCOMB’S RE- 
CENT GREAT SORROW 


Among old railroad men there is a 

long-established and deep-seated su- 
perstition that calamities never come 
Singly, but in triads. Whenever there 
is a terrible wreck or other misfor- 
tune on the railroad, these old em- 
ployes always expect two or more to 
follow shortly and they do not rest 
comfortably until a second and third 
have happened; then they breathe a 
sigh of relief and take up their du- 
ties again as usual. 
_ In the passing away of our loved 
brother, Professor Darnell; David 
Lipscomb College has suffered its 
third, and calculably its greatest loss, 
within the space of four short. months. 
On December 24th, Lindsay Hall 
burned to the walls; on March 28th, 
Avalon Home was reduced to ushes 
and ruins; and on April 19th, at 5:45 
A.M., Brother Darnell’s quiet and gen- 
tle spirit left the mortal body which 
had for weeks been racked and tor- 
tured with pain, and winged its flight 
through the trackless air into that 
bourne from which no traveler e’er 
returns. We sorrow deeply that we 
are deprived of his mortal presence, 
but we believe that his spirit will 
still watch over the school that he 
loved. 

Lindsay Hall will soon be replaced 
with a bigger and better building, and 
so will Avalon.Home; but the death 
of one near and dear to us leaves an 
aching void in our hearts which can 


never_in this life be filled. 
will take Brother Darnell’s classes, 


and will fill his vacant chair on our 
chapel stage, but in our hearts there 
is a place which can be filled only by 
memories of him. 

Those of us who were not so for- 
tunate as to be in his classes did not 


get to know Brother Darnell very. 


well, for his nature was very quiet 
and reserved almost to the point of 
painfulness, but those who really knew 
him loved him more perhaps than 
they did any other of their teachers. 
His loss is keenly felt by all of us. 


SPREADING SUNSHINE 


There is an old adage which says: 
“Laugh and the world laughs with 
you, weep and you weep alone.” This 
was coined by some observer of hu- 
man life. 

One of ‘the greatest works one can 
do is to spread sunshine. , There is no 
better way to enlighten those about 
you than to shed sunbeams across 
their path. It is the greatest avenue 
through which to gain friends. There 
is no place in the world for a pessi- 
mist who is continually casting sha- 
dows. 
rest, a sort of melancholy when in his 
presence. On the other hand, the 
one who spreads sunshine finds open 
doors and a hearty welcome wherever 
he goes. 

it is one of the characteristics of. a 
Christian to spread sunshine. We can 
help the sick wonderfully by spread- 
ing a bit of joy to enlighten their 
hearts and strengthen their hopes. 
There is a certain psychological ef- 
fect in this because when those around 
you see that you are glad and joy- 
ful they too will be encouraged to get 
into the same mood. The things we 
do and think are written on our faces. 
Therefore, if we make it a habit to 
spread sunshine those who look on 
our faces will become glad and joy- 
ful. 

The Master of day sends his radi- 
ant beams down upon the face of the 
earth and these are the greatest germ 
killers known to man. Just so the 
sunbeams that shine from our counte- 
nance is the greatest killer of melan- 
choly known to man. 

Imagine yourself in a room where 
you must grope in darkness to find 
your way, and then someone walks 
into the room. with a bright light. 
Just so it is when we become sad and 
tired of living, when it seems that all 
the world is against us, then suddenly 
let a sunshine spreader walk in with 
a smile on his face, and immediately 
we become enlightened and old mel- 
ancholy and gloom are chased away. 

This great gift of spreading sun- 
shine is the comfort of the sick; the 


Someone | 


Everyone feels a vague un- 


solace of the sad; the companion of 
the joyful; the greatest treasure of 
a wealthy man; the largest asset of a 
business; the sweetness of youth; the 
glory of old age; the happiness of the 
home; the ideal of all; and a true 
characteristic of a Christian, : 


LIFE OF BROTHER 
EDGAR L. DARNELL 


Brother Darnell, a beloved man and 
a member of the faculty of David 
Lipscomb College, told me his life 
completely twice; and mentioned cer- 
tain incidents several times. The 
story of his struggles and pleasures 
can not be placed in less than a book, 
but to write a brief sketch in. his 
honor is my aim. 

Edgar L. Darnell was born on 
March 26, 1904, near Morrison, Tenn. 
His parents were very poor and lived 
in the hills of Middle Tennessee. Six- 
teen months after Edgar’s birth an- 
other son was born into the family, 
George Darnell. When Edgar was a 
little past six years of age, within 
six months his parents were both 
taken by death, leaving the two little 
boys to care for themselves. An un- 
cle cared for them for a short while, 
hardly a year; then they were all 
alone. 

One day as Edgar was leading his 
little brother down the road, a man 
stopped and asked of their welfare. 
When he found their condition, he 
carried them to the Odd Fellows’ 
Home at Clarksville, Tenn. When 
they arrived at the home, they were 
received by the superintenednt, given 
some clothes and their life there be- 
gan. 

A boy asked them their names. Ed- 
gar, being the elder, answered. In 
place of receiving sympathy, the boy 
made light of the name.. This threw 
a blanket over the two little boys’ 
lives. That night at supper they were 
placed at a table with ten other boys. 
The Darnells, being bashful, failed to 
get a thing to eat save the scraps from 
the table. This life lasted three 
months, when George was taken from 
Edgar by an uncle. Edgar carried 
George up in the attic away from 
everybody and told him to get some- 
one to come and get him; he was 
starving. Edgar then looked through 
the scuttle-hole in the ‘roof and 
watched George drive off, seeing him 
for the last time for many years. 


Edgar, being left alone, became sad |. 


and bashful. His job was to fire the 
furnace at night, go to school in the 
morning and pick up rocks in the 
afternoon. There is a man in East 
Nashville now who once sat on a 
stump with a lap full of switches and 
sew Uiet Badgar, ailG vvlici Wve VUys, 
picked up so many baskets full of 
rocks each afternoon; 

Edgar said he always had one con- 


lowed to live he would see the time 
when he would not have to pick up 
rocks under the stimulus of a switch. 
He determined in his heart when 
young to be somebody and help make 
the world a better place. 

Mr. Darnell stayed in the home un- 
til he was seventeen years old. Then 
he walked out, went to Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and in a bashful way asked 
the president of the university if he 
could go to school. The president in- 
quired into his life, then very readily 
saw that he was a real man. “Yes,” 
was the answer. So Edgar Darnell 
began his college education. His job 
was firing the furnace, sweeping the 
halls, and delivering papers. This 
life was hard for him, because his 
friends were few. Mr. Crissman, a 
relative of his, took him in after a 
while and ‘helped him through school. 

When Edgar received his degree he 
came to David Lipscomb College, and 
taught there until April 19, 1930, 
when God called him away. 

Mr. Darnell has given me many 
good lessons and I wish to pass them 
on to others. First his idea of life 
was for a man to be a man. By that 
he meant for him to be himself and 
not someone else, for him to mind his 
own business and leave the business 
of others alone; to be slow to criticize, 
slow to rebuke, and hasty to encour- 
age good. He had but little regard 
for the fellow who tried to put him- 
self forward in love, in games, in the 
school room, or any walk of life. He 
always considered the circumstances 
of one’s life before passing judgment. 
If we all could get that lesson the 
world would be better. The last bit 
of advice he gave me before he became 
ill was: “Doc, don’t swallow every- 
thing you hear. Think it out for your- 
self, then you will appreciate a 
Mr. Darnell was a great believer in a 
man exercising his own mental and 
physical ability. 

Many other things could be said 
about this great man, but just these 
few words in honor of a noble char- 
acter. Doc Towery. 


A COOL HEAD 


“There is no situation in life call- 
ing for quick and vital decisions that 
is not influenced by calorifices at the 
extremities. A hot head will do any- 
thing, but numbed toes and freezing 
ankles will always follow the line of 
least resistance and do nothing at all. 
Keep the feet warm and the head cool, 
and you are immune from the major 
ills of life, medical and mental alike. 
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YATER TANT, Editor, \. M. C. A., Louisville, Ky. 


LETTERS OF INTEREST 


This week I have received severe] 
letters from alumni, for which T an 
very grateful. Most of the letters 
were written as personal affairs wica 
the thought, I believe, that I would 
use whatever portion of it seemed ap- 
propriate. I am going to run the risk 
of publishing them almost verbatim. 
Of course, I must apologize to you 
who have written, for if you had 
known that this would happen no 
doubt you would have changed the let- 
ters somewhat. But really, don’t you 
think this is the most effective way? 
It gives that “personal touch” that 
would be lacking in a letter “for pub- 
lication.” 

So, first of all, we will hear from 
Polly Thompson, class of 1927: 


Dear Yater: 


I think the “bawling-out” you gave 
us was exactly what we needed, for 
I see that several have responded. It 
even made me feel so badly that I’m 
going to try my luck. 

It’s truly a shame that more of the 
old students aren’t taking more inter- 
est in the place we love best next to 
our homes; but I am sure they are 
just neglectful, and leave it to some- 
one else, just as I have done, think- 
ing perhaps that others will keep the 


good work going. 


I surely like this method of keep- 
ing up with our old friends, and it’s 
the first thing I read, for I have lost 
track of so many who used to be 
such close friends. That was such a 
good letter from dear old Margaret; 
I have often wondered about that very 
bunch. 

I am going to give you a few 
“whereabouts” of some farther south: 

Gwendolyn Moss is teaching music 
in her home town, Tuscumbia, Ala. 


Lindsay Allen is teaching school in’ 


Cherokee, Ala. He got his degree from 
Harding College last year. 

Corinne Smith is now Mrs. H. Todd 
Porter, and lives in Osceola, Fla. 

Frankie Northern is now Mrs. Ho- 
mer, Dudley, and lives in Lebanon, 
Tenn, 

Sam McFarland is in school at Mem- 
pai deve 

Ruth Tracy is working in her home 
town, Sisterville, W. Va. 

Jewell Bennett is now Mrs. Jack 


solation, and that was, if he was al-; Sparks, and lives in Pulaski, Tenn. 


Lillie Mae Brown is now Mrs. Clay- 
ton L. James, living in Pulaski. 

Brother James is superintendent of 
schools in Pulaski, and Lillie Mae is 
teaching there, ° ' 

Cathryn Thompson, better known 
as “Sister Kate,” is teaching near 
her home, Russellville, Ala. 


Grady Moss is in school at Abilene 


Christian College. 

Nell Clark, now Mrs. Guy Lewers, 
is teaching school in Mississippi. Guy 
works in Memphis. 

I think this is enough for this time, 
but I promise not to let this be the 
last time. I am supervisor of the 
Tennessee Orphans’ Home, and like 
my work so much. 

Hope more and more will write to 
the Alumni Section. 

Sincerely, 
PoLLY THOMPSON. 


Dear Yater: 

Well, if it will ease you any I will 
just write a letter to tell you that Iam 
at Cumberland City, and as you well 
know, teaching school. Such a state- 
ment as the foregoing is not the least 


bit surprising, but allow me to. add. 


that I belong to the small class of 
school teachers (if we may be called 
a class at all) not described by the 
word “dignified.” As a teacher I soon 
found out, just as I have in every 


CAMPUS GOSSIP 


+ By H. B. 
One night last week a cloud of 


smoke was seen issuing from the win- 


dows of the “Ad” building and the fire 
department was summoned, After a 
close investigation the fire chief found 
Rufus Clifford in a corner of the His- 
tory room smoking a 10¢ cigar. 


No. one can accuse Willie Graves of 
being afraid of work. He lays down 
right beside it and goes to sleep. 


Bro. Leo L. Boles, noted for his 
brain work in emergencies, was ma- 
rooned in town when his “Chivvy” 
balked. He ordered ten cents worth 
of groceries and then rode home with 
the delivery boy to save car fare. 


Bro. Cuff declares that the most 
deadly poison to a man’s bank account 
is a blank check book in the hands of 
his wife. 


‘| morse. 


-ray,. Ky., .where 


FROM THE 


GREETINGS 
GOLDEN WEST 


By HELIN GOTTO 


There are many miles between D. 
L. C. and me, but my thoughts can 
travel so swiftly that almost every 


day I find myself thinking of school | 


and the friends that I: made there. I 
suppose that nearly everyone here 
who knows me knows that I have 
been a student of David Lipscomb. I 
am so thankful that I had the privi- 
lege that I like to tell-others about it. 

In the whole state of Arizona, I 
know of but two others who are alum- 
ni of D, L. C. They are R. S. Walker 
and Ira L. Winterrowd, both of Tuc- 
son. The latter is preaching for the 
church here. I have met one other 
alumnus since coming here, G. W. 
Riggs, of Los Angeles, Calif. He was 
here during the first part of Febru- 
ary and conducted a week’s meeting. 
Brother Riggs has been preaching 
here in the Southwest for a number 
of years. 

But the influence of D. L. C. doesn’t 


stop at the western coast of the United | _ 


States. It goes on into far-away 
Japan where Barney and Nellie 
(Hertzka) Morehead and Homer Win- 
nett are working among the Japanese. 

This is certainly a good -field for 
missionary work. There are only a 
few churches in Arizona, or in any 
of the states west of Texas. In many 
of the cities and towns of Arizona 
there is no church of any kind. One 
family comes all the way from 
Nogales, a distance of 70 or 80 miles, 
to attend church here in Tucson. Upon 
leaving Tucson one would have to 
travel almost 100 miles before finding 
another congregation. So if any of 
the preachers are looking for a place 
to preach, send them out here—there 
is room for all of them. 

If any of you ever pass this way, 
be sure to stop and pay us a visit. 


other phase of life, that if I would en- 
joy any degree of success I must not 
try to conform myself to the general 
run of “dignified” school teachers, but 
must be my own kind of a human. Now 
you may drawn your own ideas (you 
Will dmyhow)y as iv what I am» pro 
fessionally, but regardless of whether 
you think I’m a teacher or not, I teach. 

G. L. Landiss, Jr., is the only other 
alumnus of D. L. C. that I see often. 
He lives here, is a rural mail car- 
rier, and is now married to a female 
wife. I could have told you long ago 
that Abe Hoover, ’27, was in Mem- 
phis at the U. T. Medical School. Fur- 
thermore, I would have gladly im- 
parted such information if you had 
asked me. Yes, willingly, cheerfully, 
and without even the slightest re- 
Mary Patterson, George Pat- 
terson and Irene Wynns, of Paris, 
attend the Teachers’ College at Mur- 
Brother Poole is 
teaching. Leonard (Kirk) is in Pea- 
body and Ebbie (Evelyn Kirk) is mar- 
ried. (Now Mrs. Edward Fox.) 

I am glad that you published the 
part of Kathryn’s letter which con- 
tained enlightenment concerning Lu- 
cille Hall. I borrowed ‘Innocents 


.| Abroad” from her in 1928, and have 


been unable to return it. 

I have wanted to go out to D. L. C. 
and meet the students this year, but 
I am glad I don’t know the pusillani- 
mous hill-billy who wrote that article 
in the current issue of the BABBLER 


about Tommyrot! Bunk! Pure 
unadulterated bosh! as Brother Cuff 
would say. ; 


(Epitor’s Notr.—To avoid lawsuits, 
scandals, and other unpleasant com- 
plications, the last paragraph in this 
letter is omitted.) 
Yours for D. L. C. and the BABBLER, 


HuGH C. Kirk. 


While loafing on the streets of 
Nashville, Doc Towery was confront- 
ed by a little boy with a big bundle. 
He offered to sell Doc a cigarette 
lighter and coat hanger for 25c. 
Thinking he was getting a real bar- 
gain, Doc opened the package and 
found a match and a nail. 


David Neil is not a Scotchman by 
birth but the first time he used free 
air at a garage he blew out all four 
tires. om 


—_— 


Whenever Ed Rector gets mad at 
Pattie Ben Maughon and wants to 
“tell her a few things,’ he always 
uses the telephone. “Safety first, Ed.” 


While Mildred Cox was chewing 
10 cents worth of gum in church 
last Sunday, a man passing the build- 
ing wanted to know if the Church of 
Christ had finally put music in the 
church. Mildred was only running 
the scale though. 


CLEAN-UP DAY 
| AT LIPSCOMB 
(Continued from page 1) 

pus and in the dining hall. They also 

have the advantage of associating with 


|the college students in many of the 


sccial functions of the college. 

The clean-up campaign enlists every 
teacher and student of the institution. 
All classes are suspended for the day. 
The students are organized into com- 
mittees and captains lead the different 
groups; among them there is whole- 
some rivalry. The work is distributed 
in such a way that there is no waste 
of time through one group interfering 
with the work of another group. One 
student crew will be assigned the task 
of washing windows on one side of the 
administration building; another 
group will take another set of win- 
dows and so on, until all the windows 
of all the buildings have been cleaned. 
Others are assigned to cleaning up the 
campus. The hardwood floors of halls, 
recitation rooms and rooms in the dor- 
mitories are cleansed and waxed. 

The forenoon is given to the work 
of cleaning in the buildings and 
grounds and the afternoon to cleaning 
the private rooms in each of the three 
dormitories. Each student sets in or- 
der his own room and an hour is given 
late in the afternoon for the inspection 
cf rooms. A committee of girls is se- 
lected to give first, second, and third 
pr:zes to the neatest rooms in the boys’ 
dormitory, while a committee of. boys 
is selected to give awards to the neat- 
est rooms in the girls’ dormitories. 
After the committees have awarded 
the prizes the halls and rooms are 
open for public inspection and the en- 
tire faculty and student body observe 
the different rooms. The young men 
get to see the girls’ rooms, and the 
girl students get to see the rooms of 
the young men, thus encouraging per- 
sonal interest and pride. All are! 
urged to keep their rooms as orderly 
every day as they are on this notable 
day.. A second inspection of rooms 
are made in this general way about 
a month after clean-up day. 

Many valuable lessons are to be 
gained from this campaign. Students 
find out that it is hard work for the 
janitor to pick up bits of paper that 
have been thrown on the floors and on 
the campus. They learn that it is a 
part of life’s lesson to be neat and or- 
derly, and they develop greater re- 
spect for the property of the college 
and they love it more. 

(Copied from Hygeia, The Health 
Magazine, published by the American 
Medical Association, 235 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. The price of this 
magazine is $3.00 per year.) 


SISTER E. A. ELAM DIES 


A little more than thirteen 
months after the death of E. A. 
Elam, prominent preacher, ed- 
itor, and. educator, and former 
President of David Lipscomb 
College, his devoted companion, 
Mary Thomson, passed peace- 
fully away at her home on the 
Rome Pike, near Lebanon, Tenn., 
on Tuesday, April 22, 1930. 

When Brother Elam was buried 
in the family burying ground, 
Sister: Elam’s heart was buried, 


too. From her youth she had 
been a constant companion of 
her husband’s, a’ devoted and 


dutiful wife, and almost a wor- 
shiper of him whom she admired 
and adored. 

Sister Elam had followed the 
remains of a son to the same 


cemetery; she had buried a fa- 
ther, a mother, a sister, and a 
brother before she laid her hus- 
band to rest. His burial was 
the climax in the series of be- 
reavements. So we may know 
that she longed to leave and join, 
on the other shore, her lifelong 
companion. 

In the passing of Sister Elam 
the school loses a friend and 
sympathizer. At different times 
she had resided on the campus. 
With the exception of the oldest 
and the youngest, her children 
have all been students in this 
institution. The history of Sis- 
ter Elam’s life is not written 
until a record of her devotion to 
the interests of her children is 
made. Where can a mother be 
found whose life is more wrapped 
up in that of her offspring than 
was hers? In return, the chil- 
dren showed an unusual devotion 
to her. 

In the annals of the Nashville 
Bible School and of David Lips- 
comb College, let Sister Elam’s 
name and her life and deeds be 
recorded as an example of pure 
motherhood and true wifehood, 
and of one who loved home, re- 
tirement, modesty, and gentle- 
ness. 


JOKES 


TENNIS 


In D. L. C.’s “world of sports” ten- 
nis seems to have a highly prominent 
place at the time of this writing. The 
boys who are interested in playing 
the game have been quite enthusias- 
tic in working on the court. They 
perspired drops of honest sweat for 
the sole sake of making conditions . 
more favorable for all who wish to 
join the Tennis Club and use the 
courts so well taken care of by the 
club. All the students of D. L. C. 
should appreciate the labor of the 
boys enough to cooperate to the “nth” 
degree with their efforts to keep a 
smooth-surfaced playing court. 

an, eis 
PIKE IMPROVEMENTS 


After several weeks of turmoil, 
dust and bumps on our part of the 
Granny White Pike, we are glad to 
see that there is a good, smooth road 
in the process of building. Of course 
we’re glad they have smoothed out the 
wrinkles in the road proper, but best 
of all do we appreciate the new drive- 
way entrance. It’s little wonder there 
are no repair bills in the office for 
broken springs after the hundreds of 
narrow escapes at “crossing the bar” 
at our front gate with so many loud 
“bangs and bumps.” Anyhow we are 
all glad this work has been done to 
supply the long-standing need. 

eal cis 
“COACH” 


It is only fitting that this column 
should pay tribute to Coach Darnell. 
We all loved that quiet, modest, indus- 
trious, Christian gentleman and shall 
continue to fondly recall his memory 
as one of the most beautiful memories 
of D. L. C. His place will never be 
filled as he filled it. His versatility 
was always a source of wonderment to 
me. We appreciate good things and > 
people only after they have gone, 

“Coach” was a man. 

PES, ye 
CLASS DAY 


More fun! More varieties of com- 
edy and good entertainment! 

The “day of days” has come and 
passed in a whirl of-fun, 
success in every way. 

The wonderful feats of chemical 
magic performel by our scientists, the 
beautiful harmony of the quartets, 
the tin-pan chorus of the Home Ee. 
girls, the black-faces’ wedding and 
the Woofledust twins are only a few 
of the many enjoyable stunts. 


SE A 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


He 2reat 


A vote of thanks is due those who 
have given to the building fund cam- 
paign held by the Senior Class. Mrs. 
Massey’s Sunday school class at 
Union Avenue Church, Memphis, 
gave a tidy sum; Mrs. Scott of Mem- 
phis also contributed; Mrs. Baker 
of Winchester gave a good contribu- 
tion; Calvert Bros., Nashville’s old- 
est photographers, were generous 
enough to help out our fund; a con- 
tribution from a group of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., boys was also muchly 
appreciated. 

Let’s keep on working to reach and 
overreach the goal set by the Seniors. 
Write your friends at home—they 
need only to be told of D. L. C.’s work 
to justify their contributions. 


eA ee 
ATKINS-BOGGAN 


Mr. and Mrs. James Brantley Bog- 
gan, of Amory, Mississippi, are an- 
nouncing the marriage of their 
daughter, Lillian, to Mr. Herschel 
Atkins, of Columbus. 

The wedding took place Sunday eve- 
ning, April 20, at six o’cleck, at the 
First Baptist Church, of Aberdeen 
Dr. J. M. Walker, officiating. ' 

Miss Boggan, popular member of 
the younger set of Amory, is a former 
student of David Lipscomb College. 

Mr. Atkins, prominent business man 
of Columbus, is connected with Tripp 
Furniture Company, Columbus, Miss. 

After May 1, Mr. and Mrs. Atkins 
will make their home in Columbus. 


Edd Rector: “Did you ever take 
chloroform?” 


Pattie Ben: “No; who teaches it?” 


Mrs. Prater: “Darling, how could 
you live without me?” 
Mr. Prater: “Cheaper,” 


Clyde Fulmer: “I’m crazy about 
you.” 


Peaches: “Well, run.along; this is 
no insane asylum.” 


Brother Boyce: “Do you sleep with 


| your window open?” 


Jinnie Hill: “No, just my mouth,” 


Headline in paper: “Woman Found 
Sane, Must Die.” 


Brother Rainey: “Decline the word 
‘mater.’ ”’ 


Leslie Riggs: “I decline with pleas- 
ure.” 


“Life goes along like'a song for 
those who do today what should be 
done today.” 


Mrs. Phillips: “I am_ beautiful. 
What tense is that?” 

Tommie Shoulder: “It must be 
BANS) 


“Most of us:can fool ourselves with- 
out half trying.” 


T 


' 
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LADIES’ READY-TO-WEAR AND MILLINERY 


OWENSTEIN 


Cor. 44h Ave. ¢ Deaderick Street. 
EVERYTHING YOUNGMEN WEAR. 


CONSISTENT VALUES AT ALL TIMES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


Cxin=SLoawn Co. 


Fifth Avenue at Church Street 


Allen-Whitfield Paint & Glass Co. 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 
PRATT & LAMBERT’S VARNISH AND STAINS | 
LOWE BROS. PRODUCTS | 


| PHONE 6-6211 407 CHURCH ST. 


ENDICOTT JOHNSON 
SHOE STORE 


608 Church Street 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


For FLOWERS Phone 


HARRISON BROS. 


6-4731 617 Church Street 
Nashville’s Newest Flower Shop 


ERR as se 


FALL’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


FULLY ACCREDITED BY THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ACCREDITED COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS 


Thorough Courses—Strong Faculty—Ideal Quarters 
Modern Equipment 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Eighth at Broad 


SEATS FILLING STATION 


General Auto Repairing 
2805 Twelfth Avenue, South 


Joseph 


Frank & Son 


CHURCH AT FIFTH 
Clothing—F urnishings—-Shoes 


SCHUMACHER 


“THE FLATTERER” 
Special Rates to All David Lipscomb Students 


SCHUMACHER STUDIO 


Fifth and Church Phone 6-7311 


Elevator Entrance on Fifth Avenue 


Phone 6-0879, the People That Will Save You Money 


BEESLEY FURNITURE CO. 


FURNITURE, STOVES, RANGES, DRUGGETS, RUGS, BRASS 
BEDS, BED ROOM SUITES 


219 Broadway Nashville. Tenn. 


| J. W. OWEN & CO. 


STAPLE AND FANCY GROCERIES 
Twelfth and Caruthers Avenues Four Phones: 7-316 


vee 
“We Deliver the Goods” 


FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 


ENTERPRISE 


Stoves and Ranges Have Been the Choice of the Southern Home 
BUILT FOR SERVICE 
MADE IN NASHVILLE BY 


| 
| PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG. CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Subscribe for 


THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Religious Journal Devoted to the Propagation 
of Primitive Christianity 


110 Seventh Ave.,; N. 6 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


619-621 


Facing 
Church ‘Capitol 
Street Boulevard 


Our Mr. J. D. Dillard will be pleased to have you call and see him. 


If you want First-Class Meat you can rest assured that 
we have it—-Phone us when you want it again. 


ALEX WARNER & SON 


Phone 6-7313 


Castner-Knott 


Dry Goods Company 
Complete Assortment 
ADLER COLLEGIAN CLOTHES NEW DRESSES 
For College Men For College Women 
DELIGHTFULLY VARIED IN STYLE 


McQUIDDY PRINTING CO. 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SPECIALISTS. 


A Complete Annual and Catalog Service 
110 Seventh Avenue, North Nashville, Tenn. 


CENTRAL HI WINS OVER 
LIPSCOMB BEHIND 
CUMMINGS 


Howard Greenfield Stars at Short 


(From Tennessean) 

Central High School defeated David 
Lipscomb Hi 12-1 in their first clash 
together out in Wilson park behind 
the steady pitching of Noble Cum- 
mings. The County high lads poled 
out 15 safeties with Abbie Murphy, 
Harold Alexander and Joe Shapiro 
leading the attack. 

Murphy collected a home run, triple, 
and two singles for a perfect day at 
the plate. His homer came with the 
bases loaded. Alexander got a triple, 
double and a single out of five trips 
to the plate and Shapiro got a home 
run and a single out of four trials. 

Noble Cummings permitted David 
Lipscomb five hits, keeping them well 
scattered with the exception of the 
seventh when two came successively. 
Thirteen batters whiffed at Cum- 
mings’ pitches. 

Ruble, Reagor, Watkins, Graves and 
Howard Greenfield. secured the hits 


Score by innings: 
D. Lipscomb 
Central 


der. Three base hits: 


phy. Stolen bases: Johnson, Benson. 


Sacrifices: Johnson. Left on bases: 
Central 6. Base on balls: 
dan (1); off Cummings (1). . Struck 
out: by Jordan 8, by Cummings 13. 
Hit by pitcher: by Cummings (Ruble 
and Graves). 

Umpires: Frey and Barrett. 


..001 000 000— 1 
200 054 01x—12 


Summary :—Two base hits: Alexan- 
Alexander, 
Murphy. Home runs: Shapiro, Mur- 


off Jor- 


| At least Showalter says so, 


D. L. H. 8. DEFEAT 
DICKSON HIGH 


We must hand it to our high school 
lads for they are coming to the front 
as far as baseball is concerned. Re- 
cently they won their third victory by 
crushing the strong Dickson High nine 
in a fast and thrilling game, the 
score being 5-2. The game was close 
as the score indicates, and was very 
interesting throughout. Several times 
our players thrilled the large gather- 
ing of students and outsiders by the 
spectacular playing. The fans went 
wild when Papa Jordan drove the old 
pill far over the fence. This was the 
only home run of the game .and was 
needed by the Lipscomb nine at that 
period of the game. Greenfield and 
Reagor are two more of the boys who 
played well. Greenfield contributed a 
three base hit. The other members of 
the team played well and their co- 
operation throughout the game is 
largely responsible for their victory. 
These boys are getting better every 
day and by the end of the season we 
hope to see D. L. H. S. nine developed 
into one of the most powerful teams in 
middle Tennessee. Let’s give them 


for David Lipscomb. Greenfield’s | our support, fellow students, and come 
work at short was flashy. The faulty | out to Onion Dell and cheer them to 
support afforded Jordan aided Cen-| victory in every game, They will be 
tral. helped much by your interest in them. 
Central AB R H PO A -£|Let’s go, D. L. H. S. 
Heasey 46.0665 5 44 oO OR 1 28 —-—— 
Murphy) 20 eintes BB Ar ahd AO DAVID LIPSCOMB SCORES 13-4 
Booteve? .icka ns xs a ag eee ee WIN OVER PEABODY 
Britton ch iid: foe OO ae 
Alexaner rf ...... 6B OO et The David Lipscomb High School 
DPSS OD omaha 1 0 0 0 0 @j|won their first baseball game of the 
POUSOM TE oe ese 2 1 1 0 O 0O|season by defeating Peabody Demon- 
POO Bi Kees 1 0 0 0 0 Oj|stration School April 11 out on Cen- 
Shapiro 1B oy esas 4 1 2 6 0 1}tennial Diamond No. 1. 
Torrence 1b .....; 0 0 0 1 0 O| Greenfield pitched the full game for 
Overby cf 8b ..... 4 0 0 0 0 1) Lipscomb and gave up but six hits, 
Cummings p ..... 4 1 1° 0 2 O/|/while his mates secured nine safeties 
aay ter ape are oe 4 1 118 1 1)|from the offerings of Bill - Weaver. 
Shere! 8.5 ci ow 0 1 0 0 0 0} Hight errors proved costly for the 
Se yet sab Pal ada gape sag | Peabody clan. — 

BONS is Go Nee ss 389 12 15 27 6 4); Jones, Jordan and Reagor led the 
avid Uinseotth ABR FPO AS Lipscomb hitting with the play of 
Beg ae eV | oO ee ee Graves at second base, Jordan on third | 
Watkins 1b ...... 4 0 111 0 1) 2" Reagor, catcher, standing out. 
7 a air 20 7 4% BB Lipscomb completed a double play 
Jordan Diels a.s.. 40 ch. Gio AB wanes Ruble, Graves and Watkins fig- 
L. Greenfieldss... 4 0 0 1 4 0|2%N8 In it. 
 Greenhald ot OOO Pierce Askew was the lone Peabody 
Rable.dt vied 2 0 1 1 0 0|Plaver to get over one hit and he poled 
Reagor ¢ ........ 401 9 0.0|°%8 two home runs, Kershaw hit a 
Nenico Gh OA tke i eA a double for the only other base blow. 
Bice yeaa Sg TAN Set i es pS i EN et Dudley, Green, and Pierce Askew 

Totals 65 v4. 32 1 5 2418 3/telded in great style for Peabody. 


Score by innings: 


Peabody ..002 011 000— 468 
Lipscomb ..806 001 0121393 


FRANKLIN HI DEFEATED BY 
LIPSCOMB, 21-4 


Franklin Hi fell before the batsmen 
of David Lipscomb Hi 21-4 on the 
Lipscomb diamond on April 22. 

The great work of Greenfield on the 
mound aided much toward the small- 
ness of the score of the visitors. 

The work of W. Graves at second 
was a bright spot. Graves also col- 
lected a home run. 

Jordan, Reagor, Watkins, H. Green- 
field and Ruble were best for D. L. C. 


How can you keep warm on the 
coldest winter night? 

Reach for a blanket instead of a 
sheet. 


Statistics show that green peas 
haven’t missed a banquet in forty 
years. 


The students get the paper; 
The school gets the fame; 
The printer gets the money; 
The staff gets the blame. 


—Exuchange. 
ee 


"Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to at all. 


Leo Boles: “Give me a definition 
for spine, Richardson.” 
‘. Richardson: “A spine is a long, 


limber bone. Your head sets on one 
end and you set on the other.” 


High ArtClothes 
om our Factory 
Direct’ 
to You 
Compare 
Vali 


Barler: “How is my head unlike 
the moon?” 
H. Logan: “Well, I guess your 


head’s inhabited.” 
“You may whitewash ole man Satan 


but de black’ll show through fo’ de 
whitewash is dry.” 
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ILBERI'S 


ON THE SQUARE 
PMEN’S .° BOYS’ OUTFITTERS. 
QUALITY WEARING APPAREL AT LOWER PRICE 


L. L. PETTUS, President ’ 
138 Third Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Phone 6-7870 
| —————————————————ee—e——eeeee—e—e————————e— 
| 
WASHINGTON “DEE-CEE” BRAND WORK SHIRTS, 
WORK PANTS, OVERALLS, AND 
CHILDREN’S PLAY SUITS 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE 
WASHINGTON MFG. CO., Nashville, Tenn. 


SANGRE NACA RDA GN A TREAD ORS I SANA NSN GENRE EEN AGA a MONS TA OLA I RY SEE 


| THE HERMITAGE PRINTING COMPAN 


EDISON RADIO 
McELROY FURNITURE COMPANY 
EVEN HEAT GAS RANGE ALL PORCELAIN 
$69.75—Ten Months to Pay - 


Phone 6-5365 DISCOUNT FOR CASH 


310 Broadway 


Nash ville’s Complete 
Leading Sporting 
Clothiers Goods 

Simee 1843 Department 


ROBERT NEIL, Representative 
416-422 Church Street — Next to Maxwell House 


DENNISON FURNITURE COMPANY 
EVERYTHING FOR THE HOME 


Furniture, Stoves, Ranges, Rugs, Beds, Bedroom Suits 
Phone 6-5404 313 Broadway 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


PHONE 6-9717 


STUBBLEFIELD BROTHERS 


“Responsible Auto Repairmen” 
Repairing —- Washing — Storage 
168-170 Ninth Ave., N. NASHVILLE, TENN. 


L.A. Bauman & Son 


THE, HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER GOOD 
CLOTHES 
Men’s Wear That Men Wear 


417-19 Church St. NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Telephone 6-7940 
COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 


HARLEY-MOORE FURNITURE CO. 
. VICTROLAS AND RADIOS | 


311 Broadway 


RINE SLs w 


FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


WG Tass 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


ORIGINAL fhuss STUDIO 


217 FIFTH AVE. N,. 


4 


PHONE 6-623a 
ESTABLISHED 1875 
NASHVILLE, 

TENN. 


ICE CREAM 


“Made its way by the way 
it’s made.” 


PN ERA LE RRR A NS ROUTE EATEN RETURN 


rr! 


W. A. McPHERSON 
FOR TAILORING 
Suits Made to Order, $25.00 to $75.00 
41516 Church St. 


2nd Stairway from Bauman’s 


DON’T SAY BREAD—SAY || || 


HOLSOM 


MABE BY 
AMERICAN BREAD CO. 


BEASLEY & SONS CO. For Real Eye Comfort 


With Perfect Vision 
Sash, Doors, P aints, and Prices Reasonable 
Glass 


SEE - 
NASHVILLE, TENN: R. G. OAKLEY 


212 Fifth Avenue, North 


MUNN & COMPANY | 
DEALERS IN 
Fresh and Salt Meats 
Sausage, Lard, Ete. 
STALL 67, CITY MARKET 
TELEPHONE 6-2737 


| eee 
R. L. STUBBLEFIELD 
AUTO REPAIRING 


Washing, Simonizing, Greasing 
PRICES REASONABLE 


Phone 6-8256 138 Eighth Ave., N. 


— 


CARNEY & JOHNSON 


Suits Tailored to Measure and 
Ready-Made Suits of 
' All Models 


412 CHURCH STREET 


i. 
“See WHITE and You'll 

See RIGHT” ss 
DR. J. H. WHITE 
Phone 6-5970 : 


428 Union St. (Near Fifth and Union) 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


A potato over 700 years old was 
dug up in the ruins of Herculaneum. 
It was wrinkled with age, blind in all 


its eyes and had whiskers nine feet 
long. 


——— 


WHITES’ 


We Want to Acquaint Y 
With Our Telephone st 


LUGGAGE Number—6-3768 
Bro. Walker: “What did Paul Re 609 Ch naViduality in Your Pri 
- urch Street sas rinting 
vere say at the end of his ride?” 2 Standard Printing Company 
Dock Towery: “Whoa.” a I Arcade NASHVILLE, TENN 
caer, . . 
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TEACHERS DO PART : 
TO HELP CHAPEL 


(Continued from page 1) 
straight. Three boys once started in 
the middle of a large field, when there 
was snow on the ground, to see which 
could make the straightest tracks to 
the fence on his side. When they came 
back and compared, two of the tracks 
were very crooked while the third was 
as straight as an arrow. This boy 
had kept his eyes fixed on a distant 
pine tree and had not wavered from 
his course while the others had no 
definite goal in view. Following -the 
line of least resistance makes lives 
crooked. It is a tragedy to see a ship 
on the ceean without a port, a traveler 
without a goal, a builder without a 
plan, or a student without a purpose. 
Unless we get the training which 
comes throu'gh life’s hardships we can- 
not amount to much. Those who have 
accomplished things are not made of 
“wishbone.” They must have back- 
bone and grit. 


BROTHER HOLLAND READS 
RALPH PARLETTE’S “GO 


CER RRATESTEN TTD TTI RE 


HOW CAN WOMAN WIN “HER 
MAN” 


There swims no goose so gray but soon 
or late, 
She finds some honest gander for her 
mate. 
—Pope. 

Can a woman win any man she 
chooses? In other words, can a 
woman win the man of her choice, or 
must she wait to be chosen? The 
poetic conception of love and mar- 
riage has been, man the hunter, 
woman the timid, beautiful, but will- 
ing captive, completely subdued by his 
masterfulness. 

Is this the correct theory? But be- 
fore we go any further let us go a 
little into the early history of human 
courtship and domestic relationships 
and find the facts of their beginning. 

Science tells of an early form of 
sex-relation known as Matriarchate. 
This was when woman ruled and was 
head of the house and clan or tribe. 

In the Matriarchate the daughters 


them to their mother’s home instead 


ON SOUTH”! 
‘The great Mississippi River starts 
at Lake Itasca. It does not wait, but 
goes on south foot by foot and picks 
up other streams as it flows. He 
grows greater and greater and blesses 
the valley but the valley does not 
bless him. If he should stop and stag- 
nate he would cease to be the mighty 
Mississippi. People often start well 
and go south a little way but stop and 
stagnate. We think we have reached 
the gulf in our lives, when in reality 
we have not even gotten out of the 
woods of Minnesota. It is the one who 
stops that ages rapidly. 


BROTHER PITTMAN SHOWS HOW 
MUCH MAY BE TOLD IN FEW 
WORDS 

The story of a man or an event is 
often told in few words. Caesar re- 
ported one of his great victories thus, 
“Veni, vidi, vici.’ Napoleon, standing 
with his army before the great Pyra- 
mids of Egypt, said, “Forty centuries 
look down upon you!” General Per- 
shing, when he had reached France 
with the American Expeditionary 
Force, said at the grave of the great 
Frenchman, “Lafayette, we are here!” 
The biography of a great and good 
man reads thus, “Enoch walked with 
God and he was not, for God took 
him.” Another story from the Bible 
shows the besetting tendency of the 
human race, “And Uzziah prospered, 
for he was marvelously helped, until 
he was strong, and when he became 
ie te-was-puffed up. He. could 
not stand success. Saul could not, nor 
could Solomon, nor Napoleon. Men 
clamor for that which will ruin them. 
The loss of respect for womanhood 
is due in large part to the gaining of 
equal suffrage. This loss is much 
greater than any gain that may be 
claimed. 


BROTHER RAINEY GIVES HELPFUL 
THOUGHTS 

Brother Rainey continued somewhat 
the line of lessons which he began the 
last time he talked to us. He told us 
that if we have no goal we are drift- 
ing like a ship without a rudder. No 
man ever gained riches thinking pov- 
erty thoughts. No man ever gained 
success if he was always thinking 
failure. 

Henry Ford doesn’t want specialists 
in his plants because they are always 
telling him that this or that thing 
can’t be done. He wants men who 
ean do things. It is hard to fill a 
place left vacant by a man who does 
things. 

Sir Walter Scott on his deathbed 
asked someone to read to him. When 
asked what book he wished to have 
read, the great author replied, “There 
is but one Book.” 


BROTHER STROOP TALKS ABOUT 
NEEDLES—-PARTICULARLY THE 
HYPODERMIC NEEDLE 

The common sewing’ needle has one 
eye, but doesn’t see much. Many of 
us don’t see much more than the 
needle, with our two eyes. The needle 
is sometimes sharp, and again it may 
be compared to some students. 

The hypodermic needle is very im- 
portant in giving medicine. Many 
physicians deal dishonestly in making 
charges for such treatments as_ the 
typhoid inoculation. They will tell 
their clients that they are charging 
nothing for their work but on-y for 
the serum used, when in reality what 
they charge is probably ten times the 
actual cost of the serum. They excuse 
themselves for this practice by saying 
that so many patients fail to pay their 
bills that it is necessary to charge 
those who do pay a higher fee. 

There are three methods of hypo- 
dermic injection—sub-cutaneous, mus- 
cular, and intra-venous. In the first 
the needle is pushed just beneath the 
skin and the medicine deposited there; 
in the second it is placed deep down 
among the muscle fibers; and in the 
last it is injected directly into the cir- 
culation through the veins. The last 
method, of course, brings about the 


of the paternal roof, and there started 
to bearing and rearing children, who 
took the mother’s name. 

Property rights descended through 
the mother’s name. The women did 
all the work. They discovered the art 
of weaving, cooked the food, did the 
grinding of the grain and fashioned 
the crude huts they lived in. 

The business of the man consisted 
in hunting, fishing and fighting. 


house, she also ruled in the council, 
the oldest and wisest being the chief, 
who selected her helpers from the 
other women of the group. 

It was the natural and simple solu- 
tion to the division of labor, and it 
also was the simplest method of trac- 
ing relationship for the child to carry 


be any doubt about the mother of the 
child. But as time went on man be- 
came more crafty and wise until he 
placed himself. at the head of the 


through him. 

For an example of this take the 
bees which are on the lower scale of 
life. They are ruled by a queen. The 
male is the drone, which performs his 
function of parenthood and is then 
killed by the workers. Since he is 
non-productive and not permitted to 
become ruler, his function in life, 
from the standpoint.of the hive, is fin- 
ished when the act of paternity has 
been finished. 

The ants and spiders are similar. 

Among the American Indians and 
other semi-civilized tribes are found 
traces of this period. 

But as time went on man became 
more of a builder than a hunter. He 
became wiser and wanted more power. 
After many years of civil war be- 
tween man and woman, man gained 
the victory and woman was reduced 
to three planes of subjection—that of 
a wife, that man might have legal 
heirs; of a servant, that his needs 
might be ministered to, and of con- 
cubine, that he might enjoy lascivious 
pleasures. 

Later dawned the period of chiv- 
alry, when womankind, almost com- 
pletely subdued, became the subject of 
poetry and song. Men fought for her 
and sang of her. This lasted for sev- 
eral. centuries, during which time 
woman began to take stock of herself. 

The splendid physical development 
which she had once known was gone. 
She was soft, fragile, timid. A crea- 
ture at man’s mercy, unlettered, un- 
taught in arts and crafts, and ig- 
norant of the government she once 


ing. 

From present conditions it seems 
to the writer that woman is gradu- 
ally going back to what used to be 
in the Matriarchate period. 

In the animal kingdom, the female 
chooses her mate. It seems the nat- 
ural way. Why should not woman 
choose “her man.” 

Today woman has more freedom 
than she has had since the days of the 
Matriarchate. 

An American woman writer makes 
this statement: “A man has not a 
Chinaman’s chance against a deter- 
mined woman. He is the hunted bear 
that may not flee.” It is true that 
man instinctively pursues beauty, but 
does not always marry it. Because 
beauty is not what makes a home. 

The woman who wins her man is 
the understanding woman, the woman 
who possesses an intelligent value of 
herself from both the personal and 
the racial standpoint. 

“The woman she tempted me,” 
Adam said. All Eve had to do was 
just that—tempt him, And he fell. 
So can any modern woman, if she will 
take the trouble first to understand 
herself—her own desire, its meaning 
and depths—and then her man. From 
this basis she can work in any direc- 
tion, and bring him home. 

There perhaps is nothing that ap- 
peals more to man than the value a 
woman places upon herself. She must 
be careful how she places the value. 
To do so modestly is the best way. 


most immediate results.. The giving 
of medicine with the needle does not 
require any special skill and by using 


Restraint, modesty, timidity, delicacy 
_-these are the characteristics that 


reasonable-care nearly anyone can ad- 
minister it successfully. 


appeal to the average man, especially 
the strong, masculine type. But back 


of the family selected the sons of other | 
families for their mates, and_ took}. 


Since the woman was head of the | 


the maternal name. There could never: 


elan, and property rights descended: 


ruled, and burdened with child bear- 


Edgar L. Darnell came to 
David Lipscomb College in 1925, 
along with Sharpson -Flats, to 
enter the music realm of the 
‘college. Realizing the value and 
pleasure to be derived from an 
instrumental ensemble, he organ- 
ized the D. L. C. Orchestra. 

While the orchestra has not 
grown to any large proportion, 
yet it is larger and better. this 
year than it has been since its 
beginning. Better instrumenta- 
tion and musicianship have been 
worked for constantly. Of 
course, this year has experi- 
enced the loss, by fire, of seven 
instruments, some of which have 
not yet been replaced, 

Despite this limitation suf- 
fered by the orchestra, Edgar 
L. Darnell rallied his forces, de- 
termined to do even better work 

in the face of the handicap, 
and set about to accomplish his 
aim. This was the real Edgar 
Darnell. Never swerving, but 
with gaze straight ahead, he 
worked unflinchingly to do his 
purpose. 
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/AFIELD IN MUSICDOM 
: | SHARPSON FLATS 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Edgar Darnell was humble, 
kind, a friend to everybody, and 
had many other beautiful and 
noble traits which we wish might 
fill the lives of all of us. 


I entered a garden of roses 
Of beauty and fragrance rare; 
God’s myriad of blossoms 
Were scattered everywhere. 


Gath’ring a tiny rosebud, 
Half-hidden from the light, 

The sun of God caressed it, - 
Transformed it into life. 


The rose, as I held it, opened 
And loosed its perfuiné rare, 

Filling my sould with gladness 
And joy beyond compare. 


Yet, as I drank, it paled, 
Withered, died, and fell 

Back to the earth’s own bosom, 
A shattered flow’r of heav’n. 


Its fragrance ever haunts me, 
As through the garden I go; 
No rose, though so sweet, can 

be like ' 
That humble bud, I know. 


of all these must be woman’s respect 
for herself. 

I wish I could say something to you 
women to make you realize your worth 
and the high prices you ought to set 
on yourselves. Do you know you are 
the one thing in this world the man 
wants most of all? He may give his 
time, labor and money for other 
things, but for you he will give his 
soul. 

(Is that not what Adam gave?) 
You are just that expensive—higher 
priced than diamonds, rubies, limou- 
sines, and all kinds of luxuries; in 
fine, the most valuable commodity in 
the market of the world. 

Why cheapen yourself? Why give 
away a handclasp wantonly when it 
might move a man to success?. Why 
squander a. kiss when it might be the 
price of a man’s soul, unleash his feet 
from a bad habit, and win him to 
nobility? 

You depreciate yourself. You say 
you amount to nothing and that it 
makes no difference what you do. 

Every woman is a battery of elec- 
tric purpose, or might be. Every 
woman is a ladder let down from 
heaven for some man. Every woman 
is. a life preserver that may save 
some man from going under in the 
sea of despond. Whatever else you 


may hear of the “mission of woman” 
the biggest business, after all, for| 


woman, is to make men. real men, 
and to make children to be sons and 
daughters of God. 

Hold up the price! Make him pay! 
Let him realize that the road to your 
love, the way of your smiles, and 
kisses, is the highway of greatness. 

Do you know what you -were put 
in this world for? It was to make 
men great. 

Make him pay! 

Not money, nor flattery, nor fa- 
vors. These be. cheap counterfeits. 
They mean nothing, or worse. But 
make him pay the price, if you stand 
out for it.. Be firm! Drive a hard 
bargain! 

You have but one thing to sell. It 
is yourself. Make him pay—himself! 

Does man really like the modern 
girl—or does he simply tolerate her? 

They like to play, drink, dance and 
have a jolly time with the modern 
girl, but they go off and marry the 
old-fashioned girl, who does not 
smoke, dance, or drink, because they 
want a home and children that are 
worth while. 


I hate the woman who rushes ahead 
in restaurants and tells the waiter 
which table we want and then gives 
the order as though I were the bus 
boy. I hate these modern mental 
athletes who never miss théir hurdle. 

Florenz Ziegfeld, who is noted for 
picking lovely women, makes _ this 
statement, “I preger the girl who pos- 
sesses the rare combination of beauty 
and brains. I have dealt with hun- 


dreds of girls having just beauty, but 
when I selected my wife I chose the 
combination of both.” 

Down in their hearts what men like 
in their wives is what they liked in 
their mothers—that is a certain 
amount of old-fashioned goodness. 
They like it because they need it as 
a balance wheel in their own lives, 

The following is what Professor A. 
R. Wanda says concerning good and 
bad women: 

“A woman whose one aim in life is 
to ape man is bad, much in the same 
way as the blacksmith who neglects 
his work and trys to ape the doctor, 
the result being that he attains the 
dubious dignity of a quack.” 

“A woman who looks at her sexual 
nature as a mere desire to be satis- 
fied and not as a sacred function, is 
bad, for it makes her selfish, leads 
her to despise marriage, and drives 
her into immorality.” 

“A woman who marries for wealth, 
comforts, deliberately avoids having 


children, and lives as a parasite is 
bad.” 

“A woman who bears children and 
neglects their training for clubs, balls 
and parties is bad.” 

“A woman who flirts is bad, for 
flirting is but a travesty of love. It 
‘always singes, sometimes burns, its 
victims.” 

“A woman is not bad who always 
has the interests of her family and 
of the race at heart. She is the flower 
of humanity, nourishing through her 
sweetness and charm and toil the 
highest tradition of humanity. She 
is the maker of personalities. Through 
her the miseries of life lose their 
sharp edge; through her the joys of 
life are heightened. She is the source 
of artistic inspiration, the center of 
the human sanctuary, the home.” 

“When is a woman not a bad 
woman? When she is one-half woman 
and one-half dream.” 

I believe what the professor has 
said is the voice of the average man 
of today. 

Therefore, the woman who wants 
seriously and inte!ligently to win her 
‘man, will do well to heed man’s defi- 
|nition of what he wants in her. For 
man’s definition is Nature’s definition 
|—Nature having planted the desire 
within him which the woman is to 
fulfill. She must be not an angel, 
but human, with angelic qualities; not 
a simpleton, but humanly simple, with 
ithe wisdom of an oracle; not too per- 
fectly beautiful, but sufficient’y utili- 
tarian, with enough beauty not to 
spoil her usefulness. 


HAM AND EGGS 


Ham: “Hello, Eggs. What you 
lookin’ so consecrated "bout? You 
| ook lak you been scrambled.” 
Eggs: “Well, Ham, if I hadn’ a 
|been usta dodgin’ bricks and frying 
pans I woulda been one mo’ dead nig- 
ger. I wuz goin’ down to de store 
fer to git some sardines and I met a 
old Ford zig-zagging along. When 
it zigged, I zagged and I sho’ thought 
my wife wuz gonna collect my in- 
shoance.”’ 

Ham: ‘“Wuz you over to Tobe 
Moseley’s picnic one day last Friday?” 
| Eggs: “Sho’:I wuz dere till one 
(of dem big niggers made a pass at 
me wid a nine-inch razor, but he hit 
where I usta be. Dat nigger saw de 
bottom of my feet so often he thought 
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| 
I wuz crawlin’. 


_ Ham: “He said he wuz gonna 
carve his ’nitials on yo’ back if he 
ever seed you agin. You oughta seen 
dat scandalous looking gal ole Klang- 
man Prentice had up dere dat night. 
So black she’d make a black streak in 
tar and dat shaggy head look lak a 
stump covered wid hackberry bushes.” 

Eggs: “I seen her one evenin’ over 
to Mr. Compton’s house tryin’ to git 
some oat sacks to make a quilt. You 
know, hits a wonder lightning bugs 
don’t follow dat gal round in daytime. 
If I had a gal lak dat, I’d make her 
wear a sack over her head.” 

Ham: “We had some slopsuey dat 
night and she jest natchelly inhaled 
es stuff and den called fer a whole 
| chicken. When she got through wrap- 
pin’ herself around dat chicken, it 
looked lak a frame buildin’ struck by 
lightnin’.” - 

Eggs: “She could make a Jersey 
cow ’shamed of herself. Dat big mouf 
is jest lak a suction pipe movin’ round 
over de table and ole Klangman, he 
jest had to set back and watch dem 
biscuits fade out.” 

Ham: “I went down to Zion Hill 
to church last Sunday and reckon 
who I saw?” 

Eggs: “Dat’s where most of dem 
Cornersvillage niggers goes to church 
so I speck you saw ole Wert Gentine 
or Tom Glenn. Dey usually comes 
down there on Sunday when there 
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ght or crap game goin’ 

Ham: “It was ole. Wert is nile 
and Mr. Fo’see’s daughter was wid 
him. She had on one of dem Sears- 
Roebuck hats with some kinda’ weeds 
on it and a buzzard feather on one 
side. Dey borrowed Mr. Murphy’s 
buggy and mule—” 

Eggs: “Dat man whut lives over 
to Culleoka and got dat ole long, tall 
boy dat looks lak he wuz tied together 
wid bailin’ wire?” . 

Ham: “Dat’s de man. Dat boy of 
hisn sho is green. I b’lieve if.his feet 
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wuz covered wid dirt he’d grow grass 
on his head. He come in church last 
Sunday eatin’ sardines and had seven 
eats followin’ him. De parson had to 
run all eight of them out so they 
wouldn’t wake his audience up.’ 
Eggs: “Mr. Rainey wants I and 
you to pick bugs off his ’tater vines 


‘comorrow so if I can git a little ab- 


sence from my wife I’ll see you dere.” 
Hy Bs 


Georgia Davis: “In selecting a hus- 
band, what would you consider first?” 
_ Constance: “A proposal.” 
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DAVID LIPSCOMB COLLEGE, NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, MAY 17, 1930 


FUTURE SENIORS ELECT CLASS 


FIRST FIELD MEET IN HISTORY 
OF SCHOOL SUCCESSFUL 


Another Annual Day 


for Institution Born — The Day 


Began Cloudy to End in Sunshine. 


‘Dan Harless Outstanding—Captures 33 Out of Possible 8314 Points | 
—Girls Take Active Part—Miss Gregory Leads With 
2134 Points. 


A new annual event was started at 
David Lipscomb College recently in 
the form of field day. As this was the 
first event in the history of the col- 
lege it was looked to eagerly by every 
athletically-inclined boy and girl in 
the school. 

To the dismay and disgust of all 
was the fact that when the contest- 
ants arose from their bed on that’ mo- 
mentous morning they saw that the 
sky was overcast with clouds and 
they heard the distant roll of thunder 
in the west. Breakfast was eaten 
hastily, between glances at the dark- 
ening sky. At eight o’clock the en- 
tire student body gathered in the 
chapel hall to observe the devotional 
exercise and to hear the last plans 
for the day. Very soon the patter of 
rain was heard on the roof and then 
groan of disappointment 
was heard to resound throughout 
chapel hall, 

No little thing like a rain storm 
could shake the courage of the veteran 
students of D. L. C. who have expe- 
rienced more than did Sherman when 
he marched through Georgia. They 
took to the rain like ducks and started 
the track meet as if the sun had been 
shining. 

The meet between the classes of the 
high school was featured by a base- 
ball game between the first and sec- 
ond year high against the third and 
fourth year. The game was very in- 
teresting and was won by the lassies 
of the upper classes. 

The principal feature of the high 
schoo] meet was the great work that 
was done by Dan Harless. This young 
man looked like a veteran track man 
and came in first in almost every 
event. He won six first ribbons and 
one second place for a total of 33 
points. Headed by Harless the second 
year high won the meet with a total of 
of 88% points. 

Miss Mary Baker Gregory was the 
high scoring individual for the girls 
with a total of 21%4 points. 

The college meet was won by the 
seniors who had a total score of 111, 
while the Freshman could only get 64 
points. The work of Hubert Barber 
with 28 to his credit, and Miss Rosa 
Williams with 24, contributed largely 
to the downfall of their younger ri- 
vals, 

The meet was under the able super- 
vision of Professors Hamrick, Walker, 
and Leo Boles. 


a general 


THE HiGH ScHOOL RECORD 
First YEAR 


Boys Total Points 
Simpkina Pare i... seous 3 
Girls 
Tommie Shoulders ........ 5 
Mathryit Sith = ssa ees 7 
13 
SECOND YEAR 
Boys 
Date SLAPS ne aa hase 33 
William: .Graves ess cs 10 
Shirley Watkins .......... 3 
Lester Williams ........... 2 
James (Graves vou saeke ances 3 
Relay Race as aces san avy ees 2 
Girls 
Mary Baker Gregory ...... 21% 
Myrtle Waddy ........+++:- 12% 
Three-legged race ........-- 1 
8814 
THIRD YEAR 
Boys 
MeCartney vice ce en seal 4 
Draper sn cease ace soba eees fi 
Paar ee bt ais, scackiahe ay bossa wee olla 9 
PE SPO oe ala wioiala a ate om ene wal 4 
Racker: os eee aaa apes 1 
Relay race ....seeeeeeeeees 5 
Girls 
Mildred Province ......+.-- 4 
Virginia Gilbert .....-+-+++ 5 
Lady Clair Neely .....--- 6% 
Helen Brown ....+--++++++5 434 
Three-legged race ..--++++- . 3 
Relay race ...-esceeeeeeees 5 
Ball game ...-.s cece eees 5 
63% 
FourtTH YEAR 
Boys 
Crouch ...eceseeeesseeeces 19 
Peeler os esc sees terececsees 8 


(Continued on page 2) 


SENIOR CLASS TO PRE- 
SENT PLAY MAY 26 


Professional Play Undertaken by 
Expression Students—C. L. 
Overturf and Helen Leek 
Take Lead. 

“Teebound,” a three-act drama by 
Owen Davis, is to be presented by Ex- 
pression students of the College grad- 
uating class in Harding Hall on the 
night of May 26th. The scenes are all 
laid in the parlor of the Jordan home 
in Veazie, Me. The characters are: 


Henry Jordan ...... Julian Showalter 
Emma, his wife ..... Edna McKnight 
Nettie, her daughter by a former 
MIA TIROOici ierehak Nova Sullivan 
Sadie Fellows, once Sadie Jordan, 
BWA GOW Paecitis eae eitelae ete’. Ruth Hyde 
Chines Ow BOM i Ve ra evens Myrtle Carl 
Ella Jordan, the unmarried sister 
Pea see wae nes dae re aa Sadie Lumsden 
PRON (FORGOT oc cased ss C. L. Overturf 
Doctor Curtis ..... Anthony Emmons 
Judge Bradford ....William Sanders 
Jane Crosby, a servant ..Helen Leek 
Hannah, a servant ....Mable Southall 
Jim Jay, deputy sheriff.:........ 
Ney etc ao sree ar Leonard Johnson 


The first scene is in late November 
and opens with the Jordans, Ben ex- 
cepted, gathered like “carrion crows 
around a sick cow in the pasture,” 
awaiting the death of Mother Jordan 
and indulging in conjectures as to the 
disposal of her considerable property. 
Ben is much younger than the others 


and the black, sheep of the family. | 


He has been gone from home for 
some time, with the probability of a 
prison sentence hanging over him. 
Jane is a distant relative who has been 
living with and looking after Mother 
Jordan for the past eight years. 


LIPSCOMB BOYS TAKE 
PAR 24 CLE Y 
TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


Alton Todd Wins First Match 


Four Lipscomb boys played in the 
city tennis tournament held at Cen- 
tennial park. F. O. McGehee and J. 
C. Murphy lost in their first matches 
by a narrow margin. Todd won. As 
this paper goes to press Todd is enter- 
ing his second match and Billingsley 
his first. Billingsley drew a bye in 
the first round. 


NIGHT WORK TO START 
SOON ON DORMITORIES 


The two new dormitories are to be 
completed by August 15. To accom- 
plish this the contractors are planning 
to speed the construction up by work- 
ing a night force. 


| 


KENNETH MCPHERSON 
President of Senior Class, 1930-31 


SAM MoOoRER 
Editor of Backlog, 1930-31 


DAVID LIPSCOMB 


COMMENCE- 


MENT BEGINS MAY 23 


J. S. Battey of Lewisburg Will Deliver Baccalaureate — 
W. A. Bass to Make High School Class Address—-Mary 
Frances Moor Valedictorian of College—Marjorie 
Cullum of High School — H. L. Calhoun 
Gives College Class Address. 


Commencement begins 
Lipscomb College Friday night, May 
23, with a music recital in Harding 
Hall. 

Saturday, May 24, 8 p.M., there is 
to be given a Junior Dramatic Recital 
in Harding Hall. 

Sunday, May 25, 11 A.m., Brother 
Boles preaches at the school. At 6 P.M. 
J. S. Battey, of Lewisburg, Tenn., de- 
livers the baccalaureate address at the 
Central Church of Christ, 


FACULTY PREACH COM- 


MEINCEMEINT SERMONS > 


Members of the faculty have. been 
preaching commencement sermons 
and delivering class addresses for the 
past month throughout the country. 

Brother H. Leo Boles preached at 


|Irwin College, April 20; Tribble High 


School, May 4; Watertown High 
School, May 11; Joelton High School, 
8:00 p.M., May 11; School, 
May 21. A class address will be 
given by him at Morgan School May 
20. 

Brother Rainey preached at Mount 
Hope High School, May 11. 

Brother Cuff preached at Belmont 
High School, May 11; Thorseby High 
School,.May 4. Brother Cuff also gave 
a class address at Coley High School, 
Coley, Ala. ; 

Brother S. P. Pittman preached at 
Burwood High School, May 4; Lynch- 
burg High School, May 11; Tracy 
City High School, May 18; Thursday 
night, May 22, at Morrow Junior 
High School; Friday night, May 28, 
Woodbine Grammar School, in David- 
son County High School. Brother Pitt- 
man will deliver his last commence- 


Raines 


at David 


Monday, May 26, 8 P.M., the Seniors 
oresent their play, “Icebound.” 

Tuesday, May 27, is Alumni Day, 
with the alumni program at 10:30 
A.M., and a basket dinner at 12:30. 
The high school graduation exercises 
will be held in Harding Hall at 8:00 
P.M, 

Wednesday, May 28, 10:30 aA.M., 
College graduation exercises. H. L. 
Calhoun gives the class address. 


JOKES 


Edna McKnight: “This can go no 


| . . 
|farther, David, our love is all overurnished the writer with the names of 
the members of this board, viz.: Alexander Hunter, 
James Allston, Rev. John T. Pressley, Dr. John 
Logan and James A. Black. Colonel Thompson 
thinks the successors of these trustees are still in 
control of the school. 

R. K. Meade of Frederick county, Virginia, wrote 
in 1821 of the ‘‘expediency of the legislatures estab- 
lishing schools in each state to teach the philosophy 
united with the practices of agriculture. That sev- 
eral hundred acres should be placed under the super- 
intendence of a well informed, practical farmer who 
would lead our youths into the fields to learn and to 
perform every variety of labor that could be useful 
to them in their future professions, and on each of 
these farms there should also be a professor to lec- 
ture on the proper subjects and attend to the com- 
pletion of the best English education.’’ 

In 1829, J. D. Legare, editor of the Southern Agri- 
culturist, published at Charleston, called attention 
to the ‘‘necessity of agricultural education being 
bestowed on those intended for superintendents of 
plantations, and the benefits which would arise from 
proper encouragement being held out to respectable 
youths to engage as such. The Agricultural Society 
of South Carolina should establish a schoal to be 
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called the Agricultural Institute, to be regulated 
as follows: 


“l. There should be a lecturer on mechanics and mechanical philos- 
ophy, to understand which the student should previously be acquainted 
with mathematics. A knowledge of these subjects is important in 
laying out lands, banking, draining, ete. 

“2. A lecturer on agricultural chemistry. From him a knowledge 
of different soils and manures, and soils appropriate for certain 
manures (a very important part, certainly, of agricultural knowl- 
edge) would be obtained. 

“3. A lecturer who would demonstrate practically the principles 
pointed out in the foregoing lectures, as well as give a history of 
different domestic animals and the manner of keeping and raising 
them. For this purpose a farm contiguous to the city might be 
obtained by the individual undertaking this duty. The lectures to be 
delivered in the summer months and the lecturers to receive a specific 
sum from each pupil. In the winter it should be required of those 
who belong to the institution to place themselves under some judicious 
agriculturist, there to learn the management of laborers, and all 
the details and operations of a plantation. After a certain period 
of time, if the pupils have given satisfaction, a licentiate of. agri- 
culture should be granted them, which would give character and 
standing to those intending to become superintendents of plantations 
and wipe away the odious and invidious name ‘overseer.’ ” 


Within four miles of the town of Pendleton, South 
Carolina, on Mr. R. F. Simpson’s plantation, there 
was established, in 1830, a ‘‘ Manual Labor School’’ 
in which was taught agriculture, carpentry, etc. The 
school was in charge of Rev. J. L. Kennedy, who 
was a successful teacher, and some of the boys who 
grew to be among the noted public men of those 
days were pupils under him. The school had but a 
short existence. It was broken up by an epidemic 
of typhoid fever and was never reéstablished. 

Efforts were put forth by some progressive men 
in South Carolina in 1836 to have the General 
Assembly pass a bill requiring the board of trustees 
of the South Carolina College to establish a chair 
of agriculture in connection with that institution. 
The bill was introduced in the senate and was 
referred to the committee on education. In due time 
the bill was reported back with favorable recom- 
mendation. The senate consisted largely of planters. 
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After a short debate on the measure it was defeated 
by a large vote on the motion that the step was use- 
less because ‘‘the best and only place to study agri- 
culture was between the plough handles and behind 
the mule.’’ 

Shortly after this incident, Dr. Thomas Cooper, 
president of the South Carolina College, in his 
annual report to the trustees also recommended tlie 
establishment of the chair of agriculture, but his 
wise proposition received the same defeat with the 
trustees which met the bill in the state senate. 

In 1844, near Nashville, Tennessee, Franklin Col- 
lege was located, its charter having been granted 
January 30, 1844. The Southern Cultivator, in men- 
tioning the faculty, speaks of the following chairs: 


‘¢Tolbert Fanning, the president, was also professor of intellectual 
and moral science, natural history, agriculture and horticulture; 
I. N. Loomis, professor of mathematics, chemistry, mechanic arts and 
assistant professor of horticulture; John Eichbaum, professor of 
ancient languages and assistant professor of agriculture and horti- 
culture. There was a physical department attached to the college, 
to secure health, vigorous constitution, sound minds and good morals; 
a sufficiency of agriculture to teach the properties and improvement 
of the soil, the proper cultivation of different grains, and the man- 
agement of the farm stock; also orcharding in all its branches, and 
the mechanic arts will be introduced. Each student, as an indis- 
pensable part of his education, will devote from two to five hours 
per day to some one or more branches of physical industry. The 
profits accruing from the labor, after paying for materials and rents, 
will belong to the student.’’ 


The Cultivator (1844) states that ‘‘this institu- 
tion is the first of its kind that has been attempted 
in America.” 

On the first of January, 1845, an agricultural 
schoo! was established in Ashe county, North Caro- 
Jina, under the patronage of Bishop Ives. It was a 
manual labor school and contained 500 acres of land 
with the necessary buildings. There was a liberal 
education given with the instruction on agricultural 
subjects. 
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The Mississippi University in 1849 had a chair 
of ‘‘chemistry and its application to agriculture and 
the arts.” 

Gen. W. H. Richardson, editor of the Richmond 
Enquirer, in 1843, urged the establishment of agri- 
tural schools in Virginia. 

The Terrell Professorship of Agriculture was 
established in the University of Georgia (then called 
Franklin College) by Dr. William Terrell of Sparta, 
Ga., July 27, 1854. In a letter addressed to the 
board he tendered bonds to the amount of $20,000, 
‘the annual interest of which shall be applied per- 
manently as compensation of a professor whose duty 
it shall be to deliver in the college a course of lec- 
tures during its terms on agriculture as a science; 
the practice and improvement of different people; 
on chemistry and geology so far as they may be 
useful in agriculture; on manures, analysis of soils, 
and on domestic economy, particularly referring to 
the Southern states; the lectures to be free.” Dr. 
Daniel Lee was elected the first professor at the 
suggestion of the testator. Dr. Lee at the time was 
the editor of the Genesee Farmer and also of the 
Southern Cultivator. 

The Southern Cultivator of August, 1855, in 
speaking of the establishment of this chair, says: 
‘Tt is due to the history of agriculture as a science 
in this country that we record the fact that no other 
person in this great Republic has given for imme- 
diate use to increase and diffuse rural knowledge, 
more than one-fourth the sum donated by the patri- 
otic and distinguished founder of the first professor- 
ship of agriculture in the Southern states. A sim- 
ilar professorship was established a few years since 
in Yale College on the gift of $5,000 by Mr. Norton, 
whose son was appointed to fill the new chair thus 
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created. No paternal or family tie has in any way 
been associated with the munificence of Dr. Terrell.” 

The establishment of the chair of agriculture 
caused Dr. F. H. Gordon of Tennessee to write to the 
Southern Cultivator in 1855 the following prophetic 
words: 


‘t Your agricultural professorship may be regarded as the begin- 
ning of an cra—the formation of which will make a powerful impress 
upon the character, intelligence, wealth and future destiny of all 
the states. Permit me to express the hope that the University of 
Georgia will not stop short, and rest satisfied with an agricultural 
department alone. Though this by far is the most important to the 
country, yet in order to make a great, prosperous and learned com- 
munity, all classes must be educated. Persons in all the occupations 
ought to have a school where they can learn scientifically and prae- 
tically all that will aid them in their pursuits. It is, therefore, 
hoped that your university will ultimately not only teach agriculture, 
but will also teach the science and practice of all the manufacturing 
and mechanic arts; so that students leaving the university will be at 
once qualified, theoretically and practically, for all the trades they are 
to follow.’’ 


This was written about seven years prior to the 
final passage of the Morrill bill in Congress which 
established the agricultural and mechanical colleges 
in all the states of the Union. 

The people gathered together on frequent occa- 
sions to discuss important questions of the farm and 
economy of living. There were strong and old agri- 
cultural societies in the South, the members of which 
were the distinguished statesmen and leading citi- 
zens of the country. 

The Agricultural Society of South Carolina began 
in 1784, and at its date of first meeting, August 24, 
1785, the first president, Thomas Heyward, Jr., one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
was elected. The first vice-president, elected at the 
same time, was Thomas Pinckney, a distinguished 
citizen of South Carolina, a minister to England 
and Spain, candidate for president of the United 
States, and a distinguished officer in the Revolu- 
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tionary War. Among the list of early members is 
to be found the name of Thomas Jefferson, and also 
those of many other great men of the nation in that 
day. The discussions before this and other societies 
of the kind in other states of the South supplied 
largely the lack of the industrial college. Those men 
who were the planters as well as the statesmen of 
the times, discussed before the societies the impor- 
tant topics of the farm and home life, and the trans- 
actions of the society were filled with a fund of 
information which was the traditional knowledge of 
the planter, rich in personal experience and the 
results also of intelligent observation. Through the 
efforts of the South Carolina Society the State Geo- 
logical and Agricultural Survey was authorized by 
law, and under Toumey this survey was vigorously 
prosecuted and from his pen came one of the clas- 
sical geological publications extant. 

In 1847, Mitchell King delivered in the Hall of 
Representatives an address before the State Agri- 
eultural Society of South Carolina, which was 
replete with information far beyond the times, and 
reads like a bulletin of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station of this day. An extract is given here to indi- 
cate my contention that these agricultural societies 
were important educational bodies disseminating 
knowledge of great moment to the people. In speak- 
ing of the connection between the cultivation of the 
earth and the cultivation of the mind, Mr. King said: 


‘í Matters of inquiry on subjects connected with agriculture are 
absolutely as boundless as the physical history of the earth which 
we inhabit. Every year is making new discoveries in the diversities 
of soil, of the elements of which it is composed, of the growth of 
plants, of what they owe to the air or to the elements of which it is 
composed, to the light, to electricity, and all the agencies in vegeta- 
tion by which, in the wonderful laboratory of nature, the grain pro- 
duces fruit after its kind, and the small seed becomes a great tree. 
Our cotton fields are exposed to many enemies, at one time a small 
caterpillar, that in summer changes into a pretty moth; at another 
time a large kind of caterpillar called the army worm; at another 
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time the cut worm or the cotton louse attacks the cotton plant and 
blasts the hopes of the planter. The Hessian fly lays waste the wheat 
field; the locust that has been buried in the ground, it has been said 
for years, issues in its larva state, a plague, and spreads devastation 
and ruin in its track. These, and insects like these, are undoubtedly 
governed in their production and ravages by laws which are little 
understood. If we knew these laws we might be able to effectually 
check or entirely prevent their ravages. The accumulation of facts 
respecting these several destroyers brought together and reported at 
our anniversaries would furnish materials from which science might 
ascertain these laws.’’ 


In the agricultural journals and before the agri- 
cultural societies from 1820 to 1860 there were arti- 
cles published and speeches delivered on the impor- 
tance of industrial education, but there seemed to be 
no concerted and persistent effort put forth to build 
colleges where engineering and agricultural courses 
were provided for the training of the young men of 
the South. This fact seems strange and unaccount- 
able when we remember that in the first half of the 
century the Southern planters had established 
methods of farming operations, which not only 
brought great wealth and culture to the people, but 
elicited the praise and admiration of writers and 
observers from other sections of the world. 

In 1847, John S. Skinner, editor of the Journal 
of Agriculture, published in New York, took a trip 
through the South, and the following impression 
made on him concerning the planters of the South 
shows that these men were great agriculturists and 
were well informed on many other subjects. The 
children of these planters were raised in an atmos- 
phere of culture and their agricultural training was 
practically given on the plantation. Domestic econ- 
omy and housekeeping were instilled into the daugh- 
ters by the most thorough and best housekeepers 
that were to be found in any part of the United 
States. The remarkable fact stands out boldly, 
therefore, that with all this experience, industrial 
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education was not provided in the colleges of the 
country. Mr. Skinner said in speaking of that time: 


¿On few subjects does there exist so much delusion in the North 
as in reference to the habits and character and management of the 
Southern planter. Let him who would form a judgment go and see 
for himself and converse with them as we did in the social and publie 
circle, and if we are not egregiously deceived, he must admit that 
they are nowhere to be excelled for that enlarged knowledge of the 
true principles of good husbandry which has been gained not alone 
from books, but yet more from eager and sagacious inquiry and con- 
versational intereourse, and from that best of all books, experience, 
in the resolute and skillful and industrious management of their own 
estates. Let the amateur or the connoisseur who would enjoy that 
most beautiful of all prospects,—large estates, well and neatly man- 
aged,—go and take a look at the rice plantations in Georgia and the 
cotton plantations of South Carolina and farther South.’’ 


One of the results of the war between the states 
was to awaken the South to a full realization of her 
helplessness in her struggles for high position 
among other peoples because of her lack of knowl- 
edge concerning mechanical and other industrial 
pursuits besides agriculture. The sad mistake she 
made in devoting her entire attention to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil must be corrected, and some of her 
people must become concerned in matters relating 
to developing manufacturers and artisans, and must 
encourage her sons to follow also the profession of 
the civil, mechanical, electrical, and textile engineer. 

The Congress of the United States in 1862 passed 
a bill donating to each state and territory 30,000 
acres of land for each representative the common- 
wealth had in Congress. The funds arising from the 
sale of these lands was to be used to endow agricul- 
tural and mechanical colleges in the several states. 
The war prevented, however, any Southern state 
from reaping an advantage from the terms of this 
law, and not until 1872 did any state avail herself of 
the advantages of these large sums for the estab- 
lishment of industrial colleges. ‘‘Reconstruction’’ 
being in full power about this time, much of this 
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treasure was stolen by the ‘‘carpet-baggers’’ and 
the negroes who were in full charge of state legisla- 
tures. When the white people came into possession 
of their government, with depleted treasuries and a 
people loaded down with tremendous debts which 
were the results of four years of war and nearly ten 
years of negro and ‘‘carpet-bagger’’ rule, they met 
with great difficulties in restoring these funds. 

These colleges, however, in a few years after 1872, 
were established in all states of the South, and began 
the splendid work which resulted in the preparation 
of so many sons and daughters for industrial service 
to the country. 

At first ridicule was cast on these colleges by many 
thoughtless people and by some of the leading jour- 
nals in the South. They were strongly and persist- 
ently fought by the classical system then in vogue in 
all the old colleges and universities which had held 
sway for so many hundred years in this and foreign 
lands. There were mistakes also made by the friends 
of these industrial colleges in attempting too much 
at first, and in some states in trying to ingraft the 
new education on to the old classical courses, with 
the lion’s share of the time devoted to Latin and 
Greek. 

In the establishment of these agricultural and 
mechanical colleges a serious difficulty at once arose 
because the South did not have a sufficient number 
of trained men to fill the engineering and other 
industrial chairs. It is astonishing that such good 
work was accomplished. There were teachers of 
eminence and marked ability filling the chairs of 
mathematics, language and literature in the South- 
ern colleges and universities, but very few advanced 
scientific thinkers were available. These few men, 
however, were wise beyond their times, and fortu- 
nately to them was entrusted the starting and plan- 
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ning of these new industrial institutions. Such men 
as William Le Roy Broun, president of the Georgia 
State College; I. T. Tichenor, president of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute; Gen. Stephen D. Lee, 
president of the Mississippi Agricultural College; 
J. M. McBryde, president of the South Carolina Uni- 
versity, in connection with which university the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College was established 
prior to 1890. In 1890, however, the college was sep- 
arated from the university under the name of Clem- 
son Agricultural College. These men, with others 
like them, did heroic and pioneer work with con- 
siderable odds against them, even among the people 
they were trying to benefit. 

The dark clouds which hung over the entire South 
from 1860 to 1890 have passed away, and may the 
power of omnipotence never permit the people to 
suffer the like again. Rapid progress is being made 
in educating the young men and women of the South, 
resulting in intelligent attack upon the social, polit- 
ical and industrial problems which have disturbed 
the people for so many years. The present is bright 
with hope and the future is auspicious, representing 
an educated people, cultured, happy and prosperous 
in the enjoyment of the good things of this world. 
The South, restored to her important place in the 
councils of the Nation, is now in full control of her 
own people who are solving the problems of the cul- 
tivation of the soil and making the farm a place of 
beauty and source of wealth; who have reduced the 
percentage of death by eradicating from land, air 
and water the causes of diseases, and who have 
made the bowels of the earth yield the wealth hidden 
therein, and harnessed to the factory wheels the 
water powers running to waste in the streams. 
These results of industrial education indicate what 
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the future has in store for the South if all the 
resources are put forth under the control of the 
thoroughly educated mind and hand. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 


The Morrill Bill. 


À IN REMARKABLE feature of the revival of 

VN learning since the Dark Ages, is that at first 
the most prominent branches of study re- 
lated to things of the least consequence to the 
common people, and that it has taken a long period 
of years for the schools to give instruction in mat- 
ters of every-day life and of special value to the 
masses. There was a slight awakening to the impor- 
tance of agricultural education in the United States 
as early as 1800, but it required nearly sixty years 
for this to take the definite form of an appropriation 
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by Congress, known as the Morrill Bill, under which 
the colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts were 
established. This bill was passed in 1862 and 
granted to each state a total number of acres out 
of the public domain equal to 30,000 for each con- 
gressional district in the state. These lands were 
mainly for the purpose of endowment and the state 
was required to provide the buildings and equip- 
ment. It was impossible for the Southern states to 
accept the conditions of this Act at the time, conse- 
quently it was some years before these colleges 
were fully established in each of those states. An- 
other feature peculiar to the South in accepting 
this grant was that the funds were generally divided 
so as to give a portion to colleges for the colored as 
well as for the whites. Inasmuch as it was left 
entirely to the states to determine just how each 
state would avail itself of the fund, in a number of 
eases the college of agriculture was made a part of 
the state university, and in others they were made 
independent colleges of agriculture, or of agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts combined. 

These colleges have sometimes been criticized upon - 
the claim that they have not given a practical edu- 
cation, nor have many of their graduates returned 
to the farms to be useful citizens in promoting the 
cause of agriculture. This criticism will hardly 
stand if we consider that it requires a long time to 
thoroughly establish any line of education and per- 
fect it. At first, upon the revival of letters, hardly 
anything was taught but the classics and mathe- 
matics and it took centuries before science was per- 
mitted to have a standing of equal rank with the 
classics. From this standpoint it would appear that 
agricultural training has made remarkable progress 
siuce the establishment of these colleges of agri- 
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culture, and a large share of credit is due to them 
for their general influence and for their leadership 
along industrial lines. They should not be judged 
by the specific number of men that have returned to 
the farm, but by the general uplift that they have 
given to the rural South. There has been quite a 
difference in the value of the work done by the sev- 
eral colleges; some have made most remarkable 
progress, others have not succeeded quite so well, 
but this difference is only natural and it has been 
made clear that all are putting forth an effort to 
do their best for the people. 


The Hatch Bill. 


In 1887 the Hatch Bill became a law. This 
granted to the several states the sum of $15,000 per 
annum for the establishment and maintenance of at 
least one experiment station in each state. This 
was a great acquisition, especially for the South. 
Immediately a corps of trained workers was placed 
in each state to investigate and develop the re- 
sources and to promote greater results along lines 
that were in actual progress. In 1890 the second 
Morrill Bill became a law, granting to each state 
$15,000 immediately, and an increase of $1,000 per 
annum until a maximum of $25,000 for each state 
should be reached, which would be a permanent 
endowment for instruction in agriculture. These 
appropriations by the Federal government placed 
the agricultural colleges upon a basis of independ- 
ence. In addition, the states as a rule were very 
liberal to the agricultural colleges and they were 
able to do extension work in addition to carrying on 
the work of instruction, and their field of investi- 
gations and experiments. This extension work has 
taken the form of lectures by the professors in the 
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various parts of the state, and of sub-stations which 
were designed to meet special conditions of soil or 
climate so as to afford aid to various sections that 
required assistance in agriculture. These sub-sta- 
tions have been exceedingly helpful to the people 
and have seemed to work in a very satisfactory 
manner, not only for furnishing information along 
special agricultural lines, but for the spreading of 
knowledge as to farm crops and the best farm man- 
agement. 
Farmers’ Institutes. 


Another line of agricultural instruction has been 
generally undertaken by the states, known as Farm- 
ers’ Institutes, by which the experience of the best 
farmers in the management of the soil, the produc- 
tion of crops, the care and management of live- 
stock, the better marketing of the products, and the 
production of fruit, in fact nearly all lines of farm 
industry, has been carried to every section of the 
state and brought to the attention of the average 
man who might not otherwise receive the benefits of 
such experience. 


Agriculture in Primary and Secondary Schools. 


Recently a movement has been vigorously pro- 
moted to establish secondary agricultural schools in 
each county or each Congressional district, which 
schools would be subsidiary in a sense to the agri- 
cultural college and would prepare teachers for giv- 
ing instruction in agriculture, or fit men to go on the 
farm and become managers of farms, either on their 
own account or for others. Several states, espe- 
cially Alabama and Georgia, have established quite a 
number of these secondary schools. It is too soon 
to determine their exact value, but undoubtedly the. 
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problem will be worked out for the betterment of 
the farmer. 

A number of the Southern states have passed 
laws requiring the teaching of agriculture in the 
common schools. This problem has not been fully 
solved, but it has set in motion a current of infiu- 
ence which cannot fail to result in good. Many 
books are being prepared for the pupils of such 
schools, all of more or less value. It is no argu- 
ment against the establishment of these schools that 
they have not vaulted into the highest success at 
the first moment, because such a result requires 
time. It is difficult to secure, at the present time, 
enough teachers who are thoroughly equipped to 
adequately manage-these schools. The fact that 
some states have already established them and 
others are discussing the proposition of starting 
with one or more so as to acquire experience and 
learn how to deliver the volume of information to 
the people through these schools, is worthy of note 
and shows the great uprising in favor of making a 
greater common people. 

In a large number of schools nature studies have 
been taught for some time with considerable suc- 
cess. This branch of learning, when carefully 
taught, has been of great value, both to parents and 
pupils, and has opened to the people new lines of 
investigation which have been replete with useful 
knowledge. 


Work of the Department of Agriculture. 


Within the last twelve years, another line of help 
has entered the Southern states with great vigor 
and that is the United States Department of Agri- 

culture. Under the leadership of James Wilson, 
-= secretary of agriculture, nearly all lines of work 
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related to the farms have received most helpful 
attention. From his statesman-like standpoint he 
has felt it necessary that all parts of the Union 
should be strengthened, and that the only way to 
make a great state was to broaden the knowledge of 
the people in regard to rural matters, and give 
them independence by increasing their incomes. 
Nearly every industry in the South connected with 
agriculture has been wonderfully helped by the 
specialists that this department has sent to their 
aid. The Farmers’ Codperative Demonstration 
Work, which is the rural free delivery of the world’s 
best seeds, plants, methods, utilities and knowledge, 
to the various localities for their betterment, has 
been established and maintained by congressional 
appropriation, and by large contributions from the 
General Education Board of New York. The object 
of this work is not to plant here and there a thor- 
oughly trained and highly cultured farmer, but to 
create a mass greatness and refinement by increas- 
ing the income of the average toiler. It has been 
most effective in securing this result. 

Among the notable things done for the education 
of the masses should be mentioned the establish- 
ment of schools for the colored people, which have 
tended to direct them toward industrial occupa- 
tions. Notable among these, and as leaders, should 
be mentioned the great industrial school at Hamp- 
ton, Va., and the one at Tuskegee, Ala. Hundreds 
of smaHer schools along the same lines are in suc- 
cessful operation. 


Farmers’ Unions. 


The organization of thousands of farmers under 
the name of ‘‘Farmers’ Unions’’ is a sufficient proof 
that the industrial influences have reached the heart 
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of the people. More than 2,009,000 farmers in the 
Southern states are thus trying to work out the 
problems of the farm and give aid and information 
` along lines that are exceedingly helpful. They are 
especially active in urging that the farmers shall 
produce their own home supplies upon the farm; 
that they shall be free from debt so as to be able to 
handle their crops according to their own best inter- 
ests. The very fact of their teaching codperative 
buying and selling has been a wonderful power for 
good. This codperative effort shows an advance in 
elvilization, and an appreciation of how one man 
can aid another, and that the joint forces of a body 
of well-organized men is more powerful than indi- 
vidual effort. 


Agricultural Press; Rural Free Delivery. 


One of the most active and influential forces in 
any state is the press. The entire press of the 
South has been favorable to agriculture, but the 
agricultural press is especially to be commended. 
It includes some of the most valuable journals in 
the whole country. They are filled with the best 
information and go to every section with a message 
of good and an inspiration to stand upon a higher 
plane. In this connection it should be mentioned 
that the rural free delivery of mails is a most valu- 
able gain to the farmer. The man living in an iso- 
lated locality, remote from the centres of trade, is 
rather inclined to withdraw from society and the 
influences which are affecting the country. This 
rural free delivery has greatly stimulated the ten- 
dency of the people to read and become informed 
upon topics of interest. It is helpful, not only to 
the farm, but to state and national progress. 
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Demonstration Methods. 


It is not assumed here that in these various lines 
of education and training the states have done their 
whole duty. A whole body of useful learning can 
be introduced into the common schools by demon- 
stration methods. To test this about one thousand 
school boys in Mississippi were organized into clubs 
in 1908 under their teachers and each planted a 
half acre of cotton or corn on his father’s farm. 
The results were exceedingly satisfactory. 

The United States Coöperative Demonstration 
Work furnishes the plans of organization, the seed 
and the instructions for producing the crop; the 
farmers furnish land, teams and implements; the 
merchants and bankers provide the premiums; and 
all the people enter into the movement. This school- 
boy organization was a marvelous success in every 
way and the father learned as quickly as the boy. 
One boy in Mississippi made 120 bushels of corn 
to the acre, 14 bushels being about the average 
product in the state. The boys held meetings, dis- 
cussed farm problems and achieved something of 
which they were proud and that gave them hope. 
Another interesting point—it cost less than $50 per 
county to organize, furnish seed and instruct from 
300 to 400 boys, because every agent employed was 
already paid by the state. It shows what can be 
accomplished by forces already under pay if re- 
directed and inspired. 

Take the common school. It touches every rural 
community. If the teacher knows enough agricul- 
ture to readjust production in his locality, and will 
endeavor to direct and encourage the farmers, or 
in case the teacher be a woman, if she will organize 
housekeepers’ clubs and give instruction, teach 
sewing, cooking, hygiene, with talks about poultry 
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and the garden, what a power for good the rural 
school will become. This cannot be accomplished 
until the masses become more prosperous. As it is, 
the rural school is an educating force with mainly 
one direction and one injunction. The direction 
leads away from the farm and the injunction is 
‘“‘Get away from the plow and the kitchen and 
become a George Washington, or a Frances Willard. 
It is old fashioned to settle down and have common 
honesty and be useful to the world.” 

If it be essential to the nation that there be a 
great common people, then some of our colleges and 
seminaries should point that way and try to build 
up a higher common life. 

Every book from the first reader to the most 
exhaustive treatise on science, philosophy or litera- 
ture and every school from the pedagogic cabin on 
the mountain side to the greatest university in the 
land has joined in teaching the plow boy that he can 
become president of the United States if he will 
acquire an education. Our national weakness to-day 
is lack of integrity, competency and faithfulness in 
the common walks of life. 


What the Agricultural College Should Be and Teach. 


Our colleges of agriculture have done a great 
work, but the people should rally around them, in- 
crease their resources and broaden their activities. 
The state agricultural college should be a part of 
the state government as essentially as the United 
States department of agriculture is a part of the 
national administration. 

In addition to teaching youth it should plan and 
execute. It should have charge of the state con- 
servation forces, the soil, the water, the forests, the 
mines, the fisheries, etc. Thus could be organized 
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admirable extensions of the national work under 
state supervision and control. All the departments 
of education should reach out towards the most 
effective accomplishment. In this way the college 
would prepare in the class room and furnish the 
field work for a body of young men fitted for useful 
service in the upbuilding of a state. It is time the 
antiquated plan of one class teaching and the other 
practicing, a class of leisure and a class of toil 
(inherited from a period when there were only two 
classes—master and slave) was abolished. The new 
life demands that the one who plans shall execute. 
The preacher must lead; the teacher must do things ; 
the professors in industrial colleges must be men of 
affairs. There must be no leisure class. By such 
extension of the forces already in the field the 
rural South will come into its rightful heritage of 
prosperity. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE KINDERGARTEN IN THE SOUTH. 


N the forty or more years since its final estab- 
lishment in the United States the kinder- 
garten has spread throughout the entire 
country. In the Hast and West and in the 
New England states it has passed its experimental 
stage and has become an integral part of the public 
school system in practically all cities and towns of 
any proportion. The South has been slow in adopt- 
ing it. There we find it in all stages, from the 
period of swaddling clothes to confident youth and 
well-established maturity. In spite of its conserva- 
tism, Richmond, Va., not only claims the first elec- 
tric trolley system, but also the first kindergarten 
in the United States. The exact date is lost to his- 
tory. It had but a short existence and its influence 
upon public opinion was ‘‘as smoke in air, or in the 
water, foam.’’ It was some twenty years after this 
effort—about 1885—that the kindergarten obtained 
any real footing in the school system. Private kin- 
dergartens of varying degrees of efficiency and ineffi- 
ciency existed ’tis true, but their life was precari- 
ous and interrupted and their influence sporadic 
The South, in common with other sections of the 
country, had to suffer from the well-meaning efforts 
of the young woman of leisure and small means, 
who, because of her fondness for children and a 
desire to augment her income, opened so-called kin- 
dergartens which bore about as much resemblance 
to the real thing as the chromo to art, or the quack 
doctor to the scientist. That day is over, and the 
kindergarten in the South is at last on a professional 
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basis and no one dares attempt it who has not had a 
two-years’ course in preparation. 

The South now has an honorable record of twenty- 
eight training schools for kindergartners in twelve 
states. Thirteen states now have public school kin- 
dergartens. Of the remaining three—South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Arkansas—the latter has incorpo- 
rated a kindergarten clause in her school law. ‘‘The 
spirit is willing’’ but the wherewithal is not yet 
forthcoming. Thirteen states have kindergartens 
supported by associations, churches or mills, as well 
as private kindergartens connected with schools or 
independent. Missouri and Kentucky have public 
kindergartens for negro children. In all but four— 
West Virginia, Tennessee, Arkansas and Oklahoma 
—some provision has been made for this race by 
associations or missions. In only four states, how- 
ever—Virginia, Georgia, Kentucky and Missouri—is 
any opportunity offered to young negro women to be 
trained as kindergartners. 

In the public work Missouri leads in point of time, 
having established public kindergartens in 1873. She 
leads also in numbers with 126 kindergartens to her 
credit. Louisiana follows with forty, Kentucky with 
thirty-five, Oklahoma with thirty, and Maryland with 
_ twenty-six. The others follow in varying numbers 
from thirteen, in Georgia, to one, in the huge state 
of Texas. 


The First Kindergarten. 


It was in the city of St. Louis, Mo., that the first 
public kindergarten and the first training-school for 
kindergartners came into being. In 1873 Dr. Wm. 
T. Harris, ex-United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, then superintendent of schools in St. Louis, 
established the first public kindergarten, with Miss 
Susan Blow in charge. Miss Blow offered her serv- 
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ices, having become an enthusiast in the new system 
of child-training. She acted in the capacity of both 
kindergartner and trainer and from her school have 
come the ablest and best known trainers in the field 
at the present time. St. Louis became the centre 
from which radiated in every direction the impetus 
to establish kindergartens all over the country, and 
Miss Blow, whose family were originally Virginians, 
has become the acknowledged leader of and interpre- 
ter for the whole kindergarten fraternity. Chiefly 
through the writings of Dr. Harris and Miss Blow 
the kindergarten has been put on its proper philo- 
sophic basis in this country and is fulfilling the 
prophecy of its creator, Friedrich Froebel, that the 
United States would be the best field for the devel- 
opment of his idea. Though attacked in many 
instances by what its founder would have considered 
educational heresies, it continues to grow in 
numbers and in public appreciation. 


Kindergarten Associations: 


The formation of kindergarten associations was 
the direct result of the St. Louis movement. These 
associations were largely composed of enthusiastic 
women who undertook to support one or more kin- 
dergartens for the purpose of demonstrating to the 
public school authorities the value of its training 
as a preparation for school work. In many instances 
the public kindergarten began in this way and was 
eventually adopted and supported by the school 
boards. 

Such associations have sprung into being in all 
the Southern states and are, for the most part, full 
of life and energy. They have been very active in 
drawing attention to and creating interest in the 
kindergarten. In 1905, at the Knoxville, Tenn., sum- 
mer school, and at the suggestion of Miss Amalie 
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Hofer, these associations formed themselves into a 
federation known as the Southern Kindergarten 
Association, and chose for its motto, ‘‘ Kindergartens 
throughout the South, for the South, and by the 
South.’’ It has succeeded in unifying and extending 
kindergarten interests and in raising the standard 
of work both in kindergartens and training schools. 
Their plan of work for 1909 is, briefly stated, as fol- 
lows: To endeavor to form a kindergarten depart- 
ment in each state federation of woman’s clubs and 
state teachers’ organizations; to urge appropriations 
for schools, parks and public playgrounds; to 
endorse compulsory education and _ child-labor 
reform, and to increase the number of kindergartens. 
The president of the association is Miss Marion S. 
Hanckel, of Charleston, S. C.; honorary president, 
Professor P. P. Clayton, of the University of Ten- 
nessee. It holds a yearly meeting, at which reports 
are read by the state secretaries. The last meeting 
was held in Knoxville, Tenn. 


Importance of the Kindergarten. 


A marked evidence of the increased interest in 
the kindergarten in the South was the invitation 
extended to the International Kindergarten Union 
by the city of New Orleans to hold there its annual 
session in 1908. The invitation was accepted and a 
large and enthusiastic meeting was the result, at 
which were representatives from every state in the 
Union and from foreign countries. There is every 
sign that the South is awaking to a realization of the 
importance of taking the child between his nursery 
and school periods and by means of a system which 
is perfectly adapted to his stage of development and 
needs, preparing him for, the concentrated study of 
after years. He must acquire the powers of concen- 
tration and attention, observation and self-expres- 
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sion, self-discipline and codperation. He must 
develop originality and imagination before he enters 
upon the work of learning, and at this habit-form- 
ing period of his hfe he must live daily the ideals 
which make for the highest type of manhood and 
womanhood. Statistics show that the child who has 
had two years in a good kindergarten goes ahead 
much more rapidly than other children and usually 
saves a year or more in his school life. That this 
is not always the case is partly due to the perversion 
of or imperfect application of Froebel’s theories— 
sometimes to the unmodern methods of primary 
teachers. Of its moral influence Dr. Wm. T. Harris 
has said, in a pamphlet entitled, The Kindergarten 
as a Preparation for the Highest Civilization: ‘‘The 
child from four to six years of age, the proper 
age for the kindergarten, has not yet hardened him- 
self through the influence of the slum, or through the 
influence of a too indulgent education in the nursery 
of a rich family, so as to be beyond the hope ot 
cure through the school. The kindergarten is for 
this reason the most potent of all the instrumentali- 
ties used to overcome the influence of the slums 
which exist in our cities. The slum has been called 
the menace to civilization. It is certainly the men- 
ace to local self-government and political freedom. 
As a matter of self-preservation each city should 
organize a strong force of kindergartens throughout 
all precincts where the weaklings of society come 
together.” Is not this a hint of the importance of 
establishing kindergartens for the negro chil- 
dren of whom the slums of the South are largely 
composed ? 


Growth of Kindergartens in South. 
a 


The following table gives the statistics of kinder- 
garten growth in the Southern states: 
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There are at present thirty-two schools for teach- 
ers in the South, located as follows: Baltimore, 
Richmond, Norfolk, Farmville Normal, Hampton 
(colored), Charleston, Rockville, Greenville, Savan- 
nah, Atlanta, Columbus, Macon, Atlanta University 
(colored), Birmingham, New Orleans (2), Tallahas- 
see, Stetson University, Dallas, Ft. Worth, Louis- 
ville (colored), Chattanooga, Little Rock, Edmond, 
Alva, Weatherford, Epworth University, Warrens- 
burg, Kirksville, Cape Girardeau, St. Louis. 

A word as to the education of Southern young 
women. The South has ever stood for the ideal of 
home and family life. The education which trains 
for her a wise motherhood is directly in line with her 
ideals. In the education of women in women’s col- 
leges an effort is being made to introduce household 
and domsetis, arts—preparation for the woman’s life 
of wifehood and motherhood; but is there not some- 
thing more to be learned about motherhood than 
merely the physical nurture? Should the spiritual 
and intellectual nurture be left any longer to mere 
instinct? The ideal woman’s college should include 
not only the culture studies and training in house- 
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hold arts, but that specific preparation for training 
the mind and heart of the child which is best learned 
through the study of Froebel’s principles of child 
nurture. Then, indeed, should we have a new gen- 
eration. Shall we not look to the South to train this 
highest type of womanhood? 

BIBLOGRAPHY.—Reports of State Boards of Education; Reports of 
president and secretaries of Southern Kindergarten Association; Re- 
ports from United States Bureau of Education, viz.: Statistics of 
City School Systems, Statistics of Public and Private Kindergartens, 


Early History of the Kindergarten in St. Louis, Mo., and The Kin- 
dergarten, by Miss Laura Fisher. 


Auice N. PARKER, 
Richmond, Va. 


CuaprTer XVII. 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES IN 
THE SOUTH. 


W HE question of the supervision of educa- 
tion throughout the United States has been 
’ during its whole history a matter in confu- 
sion. Under the constitution of the United 
States the General government does not assume the 
support or direction of education. This is left 
entirely to the states. It is true that the United 
States maintains a Bureau of Education, but the 
work of this office has been almost wholly statistical 
and its director has no power to supervise the 
educational systems of the various states. 

In the states themselves the supervision of educa- 
tion has rested in the hands of a superintendent, 
either elected or appointed. His authority, however, 
has never extended beyond the limits of the sec- 
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ondary schools. The state universities and state col- 
leges, no less than those on private foundation, have 
not been under the supervision of any central author- 
ity, nor has there been in the various states any 
agency whose business it was to scrutinize or to 
report upon the work of these institutions of higher 
learning. 

It is partly out of the lack of any central super- 
vision, either from the National government or from 
the state, that there have grown up various boards 
which seek in the first place to stimulate education, 
and in the second place to criticize and in a measure 
direct it. These boards may be roughly classed in 
two groups: denominational boards of education 
organized with the purpose of making more effective 
the educational agencies of the denomination; sec- 
ondly, institutions resting. upon endowment fur- 
nished by individuals. These last have no formal 
authority over educational institutions, but are seek- 
ing to deal with education from the standpoint of 
a whole section or of the whole country. Some of 
these agencies are devoted entirely to the South; 
in the case of others the field of work covers the 
United States; and in the case of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching, Canadian 
educational institutions and interests are included, 
as well as those of the United States. These agencies 
in the order of their establishment are the following: 


When founded. 


The Peabody Education EMEC... . 0. ces cect scence scces 1867 
Themslater Pundan SE E vice cc a ee ete wate ee 1882 
The Southern Education Board...........0.2cccceeccceece 1901 
The General Education Board..............cccccccsceces 1903 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 1905 
The Russell Sage Foundation...........2.ceesessesseceee 1907 
9 ea Rees REE oe a 1907 
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The Peabody Education Fund. 
This fund, established in 1867 by George Peabody, 
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was instituted for the express purpose of serving 
education in the South. In the language of the 
articles of endowment the money was to be used for 
promoting ‘‘intellectual, moral and industrial edu- 
cation in the most destitute portion of the Southern 
states.’’ 

The first gift consisted of securities amounting to 
$2,100,000, of which $1,000,000 were in Mississippi 
state bonds. These bonds were afterwards repudi- 
ated, and Mr. Peabody gave an additional $1,000,000 
in 1869. Of this sum $384,000 were Florida bonds . 
issued while that state was a territory, which bonds 
for certain reasons have never been recognized as 
legal by the state. The fund was placed in charge of 
fifteen trustees who. were well-known men, Robert 
C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts, being the first 
chairman. . 

The trustees had authority to spend the interest 
and 40 per cent. of the principal the first two years. 
After that time such principal as remained was to 
continue intact for thirty years, when the whole 
amount might be divided and distributed for edu- 
cational purposes, as the judgment of the then 
trustees might determine. 

The rules governing the use of this fund have 
been broad and precautious; they have always aimed 
not to interfere with established schools. On the 
other hand, efforts were made to work with existing 
schools, to strengthen schools that were weak, and 
to promote especially elementary education. As a 
rule, no school has received aid unless it had in 
attendance at least.100 students and maintained a 
school for ten months in the year. A district desir- 
ing a share of the fund was asked to contribute twice 
the amount granted by the trustees. A school having ` 
an attendance of 100 pupils and complying with 
other conditions might have $300; if 200 pupils were 
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in attendance, it might have $600; and a school with 
300 in attendance might have $1,000. Normal schools 
and training schools for teachers have received spe- 
cial attention, and scholarships have been granted 
to many deserving pupils. These scholarships were 
at first $200, later $100. 

From the establishment of the fund in 1867 to the 
end of the thirty years, the total amount paid out 
was about $2,600,000, the greater part of this being 
used in the states of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Texas, Tennessee, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. 

The trustees of this foundation have for some 
years been seriously considering the question of © 
distributing the money to particular institutions and 
closing the trust. In January, 1905, a resolution to 
this effect was adopted and the terms upon which 
the distribution should be made were agreed upon. 
These terms require the completion of certain con- 
ditions on the part of other persons or institutions. 
There is every reason to suppose that these condi- 
tions will be met, so that it is extremely likely that 
within a limited period this agency will cease to 
exist as a separate educational force. 

The present officers of the Peabody board are: 
President, Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller, 1901 F 
street N. W., Washington, D. C.; secretary, Samuel 
A. Green, 1154 Boylston street, Boston, Mass.; gen- 
eral agent, Wickliffe Rose, 2 Rector street, New 
York. 

The John F. Slater Fund. 

The Slater Fund was the gift of John Fox Slater, 
of Norwich, Conn., to the cause of educating the 
negroes of the South, and originally consisted of the 
sum of $1,000,000. The gift was made in 1882 to a 
board of trustees, who were to hold the principal and 
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expend the interest in promoting institutions already 
established on a permanent basis. In acknowledg- 
ment of this philanthropy Congress voted the donor 
thanks and a medal. By the terms of the gift neither 
principal nor income is to be expended on building 
or grounds. The fund is expended principally in 
helping students of, and preparing teachers for, the 
manual training schools, agricultural and mechanical 
colleges and technological institutions. 

The fund is a potential agency in working out the 
problem of the education of the negro, and over | 
$500,000 havealready been expended. By the extraor- 
dinary fidelity and financial ability of the treasurer 
(Morris K. Jesup) the fund, while keeping up annual 
appropriations, has increased to $1,500,000. Schools 
established by states, denominations, and individuals 
are helped by annual donations. Among the most 
prominent are the Hampton Normal and Industrial 
School, the Spelman School, the Tuskegee School, 
and schools at Orangeburg, S. C.; Tougaloo, Miss.; 
Marshall, Tex.; Raleigh, N. C.; New Orleans, La.; 
the Meharry Medical College, at Nashville, ete. 

The present officers of the board are: President, 
Chief Justice Melville W. Fuller, 1801 F street N. 
W., Washington, D. C.; general agent, Dr. Wallace 
Buttrick, 2 Rector street, New York City. 


The Southern Education Board. 


There began some years ago in a most modest 
way a series of conferences for education in the 
South. The moving spirit in this effort was Mr. 
Robert C. Ogden, of New York, and he gathered 
about him a group of earnest and influential men, 
coming both from the South and from the North. 
The fourth of these conferences was held at Winston- 
Salem in 1901, at. which place a number of Southern 
leaders of eminence were present. Out of these con- 
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ferences grew the conviction expressed in a resolu- 
tion adopted at this meeting that the time had come 
for the organization of an executive board to deal 
with education in the South. The naming of this 
board was left to the president, Mr. Ogden, and he 
was added by special vote as a member of the board. 
The board was finally brought together in August, 
1901, under the name of the Southern Education 
Board, and included, besides Mr. Ogden, Dr. J. L. M. 
Curry, President E. A. Alderman, Mr. C. D. McIver, 
President C. W. Dabney, Dr. H. B. Frissell, Dr. 
Wallace Buttrick, and Mr. George Foster Peabody. 
Mr. William H. Baldwin, Mr. Albert Shaw, Mr. Wal- 
ter H. Page, and Mr. H. H. Hanna were immediately 
added to the board. There have been in all twenty- 
one members, of whom fourteen were natives of the 
South, and all have been identified in many ways 
with Southern interests and progress. Immediately 
after the organization of the Southern Education 
Board steps were taken to carry out the design for 
which it was created. Field work was provided for 
by the appointment of Dr. Curry as a supervising 
director, with Dr. Alderman and Mr. McIver and 
Dr. Frissell as district directors, and with Dr. Davis 
as chief of the bureau of investigation, information 
and publication. With the view of making more 
effective progress in the work with negroes Dr. 
Booker T. Washington was appointed field agent. 
Mr. Edgar Gardner Murphy was also associated 
with the chairman as secretary in executive work 
and rendered service of the highest value. 

This board quickly secured the coöperation of 
effective agencies in the various Southern states and 
began the distribution of valuable information 
throughout the South with regard to education and 
educational methods. By January, 1902, a thor- 
oughly organized campaign of education had been 
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entered upon, with the cordial approval of the South- 
ern press and of the Southern people. Printed leaf- 
lets were distributed to newspapers, copied into their 
columns, and sent abroad by thousands. 

In general, the object of the association is the 
awakening of public opinion in the South and such a 
stimulation of public and private interest as will 
result in increased revenues for schools. 

The Southern Education Board has no fixed 
endowment. Its annual income has been entirely 
supplied by personal contributions from year to 
year. 

The president is Robert C. Ogden, New York, and 
the executive secretary, Edgar Gardner Murphy, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


The General Education Board. 


The General Education Board is an organization 
chartered by Congress. The board had its begin- 
ning in a meeting at the house of Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., in New York, in February, 1902. At 
this meeting a temporary organization was formed 
and an effort begun for the securing of a charter 
from Congress for an organization devoted to the 
general purpose of education. A few days later 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller pledged to this organiza- 
tion the sum of $1,000,000. The movement was in 
large measure the outcome of the Southern Educa- 
tion Board’s work, and the income from the first gift 
was to be used in a study of education in the South. 
The board opened an office in New York in April, 
1902, and began its work, its first task being that of 
a careful examination of the educational conditions 
and needs in the Southern states. Consultations 
were held with state officers and careful examination 
and study were made of the conditions of education 
throughout the South. As a result of their delibera- 
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tions the board has formulated certain conclusions, 
amongst which are: First, the elementary school 
cannot be given to a community, but must come out 
of the community life; second, on account of the fact 
that the South is largely a rural district with the 
exception of certain localities, the community spirit 
has not yet been developed; third, one of the imme- 
diate needs is to improve elementary schools in the 
South so as to train farmers in scientific methods 
and to develop at the same time the community 
spirit. 

The board has already accomplished much in its 
work for this cause. By two subsequent gifts made 
in 1905 and 1907, Mr. John D. Rockefeller has 
increased the endowment of the General Education 
Board to something more than $40,000,000. The ` 
general purpose of the fund is clearly indicated in 
the letter of June 30, 1905, from the president, Fred- 
erick T. Gates, announcing a gift of $10,000,000. In 
that letter he states that the sum is to be held as a 
foundation for education, the income to be used for 
the benefit of such institutions of learning or 
employed in such other ways as the board may deem 
best adapted to promote a comprehensive system of 
higher education in the United States. In other 
words, here is an agency firmly established, which 
for the first time in the history of the country under- 
takes to deal, not with localities or with isolated 
institutions, but with a comprehensive system of edu- 
cation for the whole country. Here for the first time 
in the organization of any board is frankly stated 
the truth that education for the United States is one 
and that it must be studied as a whole, if it is to 
serve in the largest sense the needs of the whole 
people. 

Since the reception of this gift in 1905 and 1907, 
the General Education Board has gone forward to 
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study education from this standpoint. It has in the 
South assisted colleges and also administered to the 
effort to disseminate information concerning agricul- 
tural education, to quicken the intelligence of those 
engaged in agriculture, and to foster as directly as 
possible through education the economic qualities 
of the South, as being the quickest means to the 
attainment of high educational ideals. The work of 
the board now covers the whole of the United States. 
It makes careful studies of the status of education 
in the various states, and seeks by the use of its 
funds to aid not merely single institutions, but the 
general system of education of the region and of the 
state. Its work in this direction is of the highest 
importance and in the future is likely to be one of the 
large factors which shall bring about in the end not 
only great educational improvement in particular 
sections, but shall also count for a comprehensive 
system of education for the whole country. 

The president is Frederick T. Gates, and the 
secretary, Dr. Wallace Buttrick, 2 Rector street, 
New York. 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching had its inception in a letter of Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie of date April 16, 1905, in which 
he conveyed to the board of trustees designated in 
this letter $10,000,000 of 5 per cent bonds of the 
United States Steel Corporation to constitute a fund 
for the establishment of retiring allowances in col- 
leges and to serve generally the cause of higher edu- 
cation in the United States, Canada and Newfound- 
land. In the spring of 1906 the board, which con- 
sists of twenty-five trustees, received from the Con- 
gress of the United States a charter of broad char- 
acter which enables them to undertake not only the 
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work of establishing retiring allowances for teach- 
ers, but also enables them to undertake any work 
which has to do with the betterment of the teacher’s 
calling or the promotion of higher education. 

Beginning its work in 1906 under these general 
conditions, those in charge of the Foundation quickly 
recognized that in order to serve education in the 
United States and Canada efficiently it would be nec- 
essary to make of the Foundation an educational 
agency, not a charitable institution. It therefore 
immediately proceeded to study the standards of the 
various colleges of the United States and Canada 
and has adopted certain standards under which it 
admits to the system of retiring allowances institu- 
tions of learning. It has thus become immediately 
a standardizing agency both in the United States 
and Canada, and with the aid of its large endow- 
ment and with the material benefits which it is able 
to give to institutions of learning has already begun 
to exert a strong influence in the unifying of 
education. 

In the original gift of Mr. Carnegie institutions 
supported and controlled by a state or province were 
not included, but in the spring of 1908 he sent a com- 
munication to the board of trustees offering to add 
$5,000,000 of 5 per cent bonds to enable the Founda- 
tion to include such state universities as might, with 
the consent of their legislatures, apply. This gift 
was accepted by the trustees, and state institutions 
which conform to the requisite standards are, there- 
fore, now eligible. The total funds at the command 
of the board of trustees now amount to something 
over $15,000,000, and the work of the Foundation 
for the next ten or fifteen years will lie in large 
measure in the direction of standardization of col- 
leges and universities, and in the preparation of 
careful studies setting forth the conditions of edu- 
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cation and the possible opportunities for its improve- 
ment. Annual reports are published by the Foun- 
dation containing educational statistics and bulletins 
on special subjects are printed from time to time. 
These may be had on application to the officers. 

The president is Henry S. Pritchett, and the sec- 
retary, John G. Bowman; offices, 576 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 


The Russell Sage Foundation. 


In April, 1907, there was incorporated under the 
laws of New York, by special charter, the Russell 
Sage Foundation. The endowment of the Founda- 
tion consists of $10,000,000, a gift from Mrs. Mar- 
garet Olivia Sage, the widow -of the late Russell 
Sage. The purpose of the Foundation is defined 
in its charter to be the improvement of social and 
living conditions in the United States. It is defined 
to be within the purposes of the corporation to use 
such means to that end as may from time to time 
seem desirable to its trustees; such, for example, as 
social and scientific research, the publication of 
information, education, the establishment and main- 
tenance of charitable agencies or institutions, or 
the aid of such agencies or institutions already 
established which are engaged in the study or 
improvement of social conditions. 

There are nine trustees of the Foundation, of 
whom Mrs. Sage is herself one. 

The Sage Foundation, during the brief period of 
its existence, has had time only to examine the field 
and to take up certain preliminary studies. It has 
begun certain enquiries into social conditions in 
large cities, such as New York and Pittsburg, and 
has made studies of the economic factors relating 
to the physical, moral and social condition of work- 
ing people. Its work may be extended under its 
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charter to any part of the United States, and doubt- 
less in the end a certain part of its energy will be 
expended in the South. 

The president is Mrs. Russell Sage, and the secre- 
tary and director, John M. Glenn; offices, 105 East 
Twenty-second street, New York. 


The Jeanes Fund for Negro Rural Schools. 


By the will of Miss Anna T. Jeanes, of Phila- 
delphia, dated April 22, 1907, the sum of $1,000,000 
was placed in the hands of two trustees, Booker T. 
Washington and Hollis B. Frissell, to be known as 
the ‘‘Fund for Rudimentary Schools for Southern 
Negroes,’’ the income of which is to be devoted ‘‘to 
the purpose of assisting in the Southern states com- 
munity, country and rural schools for the great class 
of negroes to whom the small rural and community 
schools are alone available.’ The two trustees 
under the authority of the bequest are authorized 
and directed to nominate and appoint a board of 
trustees. Such a board was organized in November, 
1907, consisting of seventeen members and Dr. 
James H. Dillard, dean of the college of Tulane 
University, New Orleans, has been appointed presi- 
dent and administrative officer. Permanent offices 
are not yet chosen, but the president may be 
addressed at 2 Rector street, New York. 


Henry S. PRITCHETT, 


President of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. 
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Cuaprer XVIII. 


EDUCATIONAL IDEALS AND TENDENCIES 
IN THE SOUTH. 


Early Ideals and Tendencies. 


icv’ HE early settlers and founders of the South- 
ern states understood something of the value 
of education and its relation to industrial, 
social, political and religious welfare. In all 
the colonies schools and colleges were early estab- 
lished. Many of these were endowed with lands and 
money. The first constitutions of some of these states 
contain clauses recognizing the importance of relig- 
ion and learning, and declaring that institutions of 
learning should forever be encouraged. The words 
liberty, learning, religion and morality ran easily 
together and were constantly on the lips of political 
and religious leaders. In the early legislatures of 
these states many bills were introduced looking to 
the establishment of general systems of education 
for all the people. In most or all of the states west 
of the mountains large areas of public lands were 
set apart for education, for the support of ele- 
mentary schools or the endowment of academies and 
colleges. William and Mary College in Virginia is 
one of the oldest in America. The universities of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee have all celebrated their centennial anniver- 
saries. In 1806 the General Assembly of Tennessee 
passed the first of a long succession of Acts, which 
resulted in the establishment and maintenance of 
one endowed or subsidized academy in each of sixty- 
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two counties of this state before the beginning of the 
War Between the States. 

Far-sighted statesmen dreamed of comprehensive 
plans for universal education and worked for them 
with an energy and persistence which, under favor- 
able conditions, would not have failed of greater 
success. Among the best known of these plans are 
those of Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, and Archi- 
bald DeBow Murphey, of North Carolina. Their 
ideals are still the inspiration of those who are 
working for universal education in these and other 
Southern states, and their plans, with such modifica- 
tions as are made necessary by the changes of a 
century, are at last about to be realized by the chil- 
dren of their children’s children. 

When the Americans from these Southern states 
who had settled in Texas declared their indepen- 
dence of Mexico, one of the charges made against 
the parent state was that it did not. foster education. 
When, during Jackson’s administration, the surplus 
in the treasury of the United States was withdrawn 
from the National Bank and distributed among the 
states, several of the Southern states placed at least 
some portion of the same to the credit of their liter- 
ary funds. In the last two or three decades before 
the war good beginnings were made in a few of these 
states in real public school systems of the modern 
type. The first State Superintendent of Public 
Schools in North Carolina entered upon his office in 
1853 and was reappointed from time to time until 
after the close of the war. He drove in his buggy 
and rode horseback from one end of the state to the 
other, preached a crusade of public education, in- 
duced the counties to levy taxes, established public 
schools, and organized them into a system. His 
work soon became known abroad and he was re- 
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quested to address the legislatures of other Southern 
states on the subject of public education. 

Many philanthropic and public-spirited men of 
this section gave liberally to the cause of educa- 
tion, especially for the poor. John McDonough, a 
native of Baltimore and an adopted citizen of New 
Orleans, who died in 1850, by his will, left his large 
fortune, which included, it is said, the largest landed 
estate belonging to any private individual in the 
world, to the mayors and aldermen of New Orleans 
and Baltimore and their successors in office forever 
‘‘for the establishment and support of free schools 
in said cities and their respective suburbs, where 
the poor (and the poor only) of both sexes, of all 
classes and castes: of color, shall have admittance, 
free of expense, for the purpose of being instructed 
in the knowledge of the Lord, and in reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, history, geography, etc., ete..’’ pro- 
vided the Bible should be used as the principal read- 
ing book and that singing should be taught in all 
the schools. I believe this is the largest fund ever 
yet given by a single individual for elementary edu- 
cation. Had it been managed according to the terms 
of McDonogh’s will, it would by this time have 
amounted to scores of millions. 

But in most of these states public funds were used 
to pay the tuition of the children of the poor, of 
those who were willing to take the pauper’s oath 
that they were unable to pay for the education of 
their own children, and the ‘‘free’’ school was re- 
garded as a ‘‘charity.’’ The rural life, the large 
plantation, the labor system and the predominant 
traditions of the South all tended to aristocracy and 
away from the democracy of the public school as 
we know it and as it was coming to be known in 
other sections of the country in these decades. 
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The sons of -rich planters and of professional men 
were taught by governesses, tutors, private teachers 
and in private academies and church schools. From 
these they went to some one of the Southern col- 
leges, to Harvard, Yale, Princeton or Columbia, or 
to one of the English or Scotch universities. The 
daughters of these planters and professional men 
attended private ‘‘boarding’’ schools, ‘‘finishing’’ 
schools, or one of the denominational ‘‘female 
colleges.’ 

The ideal of elementary and academic education 
was discipline. The higher education looked to the 
professions of law, medicine and the ministry, to 
participation in the affairs of state, or to a life of 
refined culture and elegant leisure. It was chiefly 
humanistic and literary. Pure mathematics, logic 
and metaphysics ranked next in importance. Little 
attention was given to the applications of mathe- 
matics except in the most primitive kinds of en- 
gineering. Laboratories for aid in teaching the 
physical sciences were few and meagerly equipped. 
There was little or no study of history and economics 
after the modern fashion. Prospective physicians 
or lawyers read in the offices of prominent practi- 
tioners. Most of those who wished more systematic 
instruction than could be obtained thus went North. 
The South had few colleges of medicine or law. The 
higher education of women consisted largely of ‘‘ac- 
complishments,’’ the chief of which were music, art 
and a little French. The ideal of education was to 
prepare for leadership in political and social life, 
and right well was this purpose accomplished. To 
this fact the history of these states and of the Nation 
bears witness. 

The zeal of various religious denominations mul- 
tiplied colleges and academies, both before and after 
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the war, and in the years of reconstruction the 
Masons, Odd Fellows, and other fraternal orders 
lent their aid in the establishment and maintenance 
of elementary and high schools, mostly of local 
patronage. 

Educational ideals and practices are always de- 
termined by the larger social, political, religious and 
industrial ideals, and those in the South have been 
no exception to the rule. Aristocratic democracy, 
agriculture, feudalistic society, religious zeal and 
orthodoxy, resulted in private instruction for those 
who were able, charity schools of one kind or an- 
other for the children of the poor who desired it, 
private academies, church schools and state colleges 
and universities with small endowments and little 
help from public treasuries for the cultural educa- 
tion of the sons of the aristocracy of the large plan- 
tation and of professional life. These produced 
their legitimate results—on the one hand, a com- 
paratively large number of men and women with the 
training of the academy and the college; on the other 
hand, total or approximate illiteracy of the masses. 
It should be remembered, however, that many ambi- 
tious boys of the middle classes and even many sons 
of the poor found their way to the academies, col- 
leges and universities, and gained from them all 
they were capable of giving. There have never been 
any fixed social barriers in the South. All lines of 
division have been flexible, uncertain and vanishing. 
Protestant Christianity, the zeal of the churches, 
and the well-nigh universal presence of the Bible 
have been important forces against total illiteracy, 
and the pulpit and the stump have infused some de- 
gree of moral and civic knowledge among the most 
ignorant. The active, self-reliant life and labors of 
the pioneer developed a shrewd, native intelligence 
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and a practical ability in dealing with the primitive 
conditions and solving the simple but comprehensive 
problems of the frontier. If education is adjust- 
ment, then many of these men with little of the learn- 
ing of the schools and slight acquaintance with books 
were well educated. They were strong, masterly, 
courageous, quick of perception, sound of judgment 
within the limits of their experience, and hopeful 
and ambitious of the future. 

The negro had no part in the school education of 
the ante-bellum period. His training was found in 
his life of service. His education was obtained by 
direct contact with his master and the members of 
his master’s family. Few negroes learned either to 
read or write. 


Changes Wrought by the War. 


Individual changes made necessary and possible 
by the war and its results have changed and are 
changing the life and ideals of the South in every 
particular. Racial characteristics, traditions, memo- 
ries and love for the old remain, but the spirit and 
form of social, political and economic life are new. 
Radical changes have come in the ideals of educa- 
tion and their tendencies are toward other ends. 

War and reconstruction closed most of our col- 
leges and universities, impoverished our academies 
and church schools, sweeping away endowments and 
exhausting the accustomed sources of annual dona- 
tions, wasted our school funds and destroyed our 
beginnings of public education. Everywhere was 
chaos. The proportion of college men and women 
decreased and illiteracy among the masses increased 
still more rapily. The Federal census of 1870 and of 
1880 showed a very large per cent. of illiteracy 
among native-born white people of this section, and 
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the condition revealed by the census of 1890 was 
only a little better. The great majority of freedmen 
were of course wholly illiterate. 

The smoke had hardly lifted from the fields of 
battle before the churches began to establish new 
schools, reopen old ones, and collect meager funds 
for both. Fraternal organizations built academies 
and sometimes provided small endowments for 
them. Many officers of the defeated army became 
presidents of colleges, principals of academies, pro- 
fessors and instructors. The commanding general, 
Robert E. Lee, idolized by his people and respected 
everywhere, declined many offers of remunerative 
positions and accepted the presidency of a poverty- 
stricken college in his own state, that he might de- 
vote the remainder of his days ‘‘to the training of 
men to do their duty in life.’’ General Lee well un- 
derstood that the fortunes of the South could be 
rebuilt only by education adapted to the new condi- 
tions. He was an active member of the educational 
society of Virginia and did for it much valuable 
work. Many other chieftains followed his example. 
Widows and daughters of those who fell on the 

-fields of battle opened schools for girls, some of 
which still exist. Though there were little system 
and codrdination and though many schools without 
endowment or equipment and doing only elementary 
work were dubbed colleges and universities and 
granted the most pretentious degrees, still valuable 
service was done at a time when it was much needed. 
At least a portion of what was lacking in equipment 
and scholarship was supplied by the manhood, 
earnestness and persistence of the teachers. The 
ideal was manhood and the purpose preparation for 
immediate service under conditions requiring 
strength of character, endurance and power of rough 
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and ready adaptation. It was fortunate that the 
men and women on whom these duties and hardships 
devolved in these first decades of the new régime 
had just this type of education and training. Many 
of them had also the severe training of battle and 
of the hardships and sacrifices of war. 


Schools for Negro Education. 


Schools for the education of the negro were soon 
established in all parts of the South. Money for 
this purpose was given freely by the people of the 
North and many earnest men and women hastened 
South to teach in these schools. That much of this 
money and of these efforts was wasted for want of a 
better understanding of the situation and of a better 
knowledge of the negro and his needs, was not the 
fault of these men and women. It was their misfor- 
tune. Most similar efforts under similar conditions 
are more or less futile. Much of this work for 
negroes was planned and executed in wisdom. Prob- 
ably no more effective educational work of a mis- 
sionary nature has ever been done anywhere than 
that which General Armstrong began at Hampton. 
He clearly understood the situation, the needs of 
the negro and his limitations, as well as the part 
which he must play in the life of the South, where he 
lives. Gradually all have learned the lesson more 
or less perfectly. The good accomplished by the 
men and women sent from the North for the educa- 
tion of the negro in the South far outweighs the 
evils resulting from misunderstandings and mis- 
directed zeal. 

The reconstruction governments in many of these 
states made some attempt to establish public schools 
in imitation of the schools of the North and East. 
Early in the seventies those states which had suf- 
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fered least from reconstruction made the beginnings 
which have grown into the present systems. Other 
states followed rapidly, and early in the next decade 
fair beginnings had been made in all. The new con- 
stitutions adopted in most of these states contained 
clauses in regard to universal education. But the 
states were poor and burdened with debt, property 
values were small, and revenue systems disorgan- 
ized. Many men of influence doubted the wisdom of 
universal education at public expense. Most doubted 
the wisdom of giving school education to the negro. 
Only a few believed it advisable to establish high 
schools at public expense at all. Thus the leg- 
islation of this decade and the next looked to the 
maintenance of schools of the most elementary 
grade, and the funds for the support of these were 
very meager. The terms were short, the attendance 
irregular, the supervision inadequate. In the cities 
and larger towns more liberal taxes were levied, 
more complete systems were provided, school terms 
were lengthened to seven, eight, nine or ten months. 
Schools were graded, grammar schools were estab- 
lished, and a few cities had high schools. But. out- 
side of these few cities the burden of all education 
above the most elementary grades still rested on the 
private and denominational schools. On these, too, 
we depended for the education of teachers for the 
public schools Little attempt was made to provide 
the means of professional education and training 
for teachers. Indeed, it was not generally believed 
to be necessary or advisable. Thus professional in- 
efficiency of teachers was added to the other handi- 
caps of the public school system. 

The real statesmen of the day understood this 
difficulty and would have remedied it could they 
have had the support of the smaller politicians, the 
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masses of the people, and their representatives in 
city councils and state legislatures. In his message 
to the General Assembly of 1877, Governor Vance, of 
North Carolina, the great war governor, urged the 
establishment of normal schools for the education 
and training of both white and colored teachers. 
“It is impossible,” he says, ‘‘to have an effective 
public school system without providing for the train- 
ing of teachers. The blind cannot lead the blind. 
Mere literary attainments are not sufficient to make 
their possessor a competent instructor. There must 
be added the ability to influence the young and to 
communicate knowledge. There must be a mastery 
of the best modes of conducting schools, of bringing 
out the latent possibilities, intellectual and moral, of 
the pupil’s nature. In some rare cases these quali- 
ties are inborn, but generally it is an immense ad- 
vantage to teachers to be trained by those who have 
studied and mastered the methods which have been 
found by experience to be the most successful in dis- 
pelling ignorance and inculcating knowledge. The 
schools in which this training is given, called normal 
colleges or normal schools, have been found by expe- 
rience to be the most efficient agencies in raising up 
a body of teachers who infuse new life and vigor 
into the public schools. There is urgent need for one 
at least in North Carolina.” But North Carolina 
waited fourteen years for its establishment. 

In this same message Governor Vance pleads for 
the establishment of a normal school for negroes in 
words the wisdom of which may still be pondered by 
those who love these states and desire their welfare. 
‘* A school of similar character should be established 
for the education of colored teachers, the want of 
which is more deeply felt by the black race even than 
[by] the white. In addition to the fact that it is our 
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plain duty to make no discrimination in the matter 
of public education, I cannot too strongly urge upon 
you the importance of the consideration that what- 
ever of education we may be able to give the children 
of the state should be imparted under our own 
auspices and with a thorough North Carolina spirit. 
Many philosophical reasons can be given in support 
of this proposition.” Governor Vance speaks at 
some length of the negro’s eagerness for education 
and says: ‘‘This desire for education is an ex- 
tremely creditable one and should be gratified as 
far as our means will permit. In short, I regard it 
as an unmistakable policy to imbue these black peo- 
ple with a hearty North Carolina feeling and make 
them cease to look abroad for the aids to their prog- 
ress in civilization and the protection of their rights, 
as they have been taught to do, and teach them to 
look to their own state instead; to teach them that 
their welfare is indissolubly linked with ours.’’ 

I have quoted Governor Vance at length because 
his words are still worth careful consideration, and 
because, being a man of the people, in close touch and 
sympathy with the heart of the great masses, he 
understood them better even than they understood 
themselves, and caught their spirit while they were 
yet unconscious of it. Itis ever thus that the man of 
the people voices their sentiment still unformed and 
becomes prophetic of the future, while those who 
live apart in aristocratic seclusion mistake their own 
prejudices for rising public opinion and streams of 
tendency. 

The Peabody Normal College at Nashville and a 
good number of summer schools and teachers’ insti- 
tutes, most of which received some help from the 
Peabody Fund, did much for the professional life 
and spirit of white teachers. Negro schools assisted 
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by the Slater Fund and the Hand Fund and some- 
times helped by the state, did something for the 
negro teachers, but nothing was done by the states 
in any large or permanent way for the education and 
training of teachers until the last decade of the cen- 
tury. In this decade normal schools for the educa- 
tion of white teachers were established in Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Florida, Texas and Alabama. In the first and last 
of these beginnings had been made a little earlier, 
and there was a department of normal instruction in 
the Industrial Institute and College for Women at 
Columbus, established in 1885. 

I believe there was no legal provision for sec- 
ondary or high school education in the public schools 
out of cities and special school districts before the 
beginning of the present century, except in Ten- 
nessee; and in this state these laws had little prac- 
tical result. 

We still wandered in our forty years’ wilderness 
of poverty and uncertainty. In most states debts 
were large and revenues were small. For the most 
primitive and necessary public improvements coun- 
ties and municipalities sold their bonds, bearing 
high rates of interest, through Northern banks. For 
roads, factories and mills money was borrowed 
abroad. The energies of the people, in the public 
councils and out, were directed toward the readjust- 
ment and reéstablishment of political, social and 
industrial life and institutions. Public education 
lagged. According to the report of the United States 
Commissioner of Education for the year 1900-01, the 
average length of school term in the South Atlantic 
states, including Delaware, Maryland and District 
of Columbia with their long terms, was only 97 days; 
in the South central division 91.6 days, while the 
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average number of days of schooling given for each 
child of school age, five to eighteen years, in the 
states usually classed as Southern, averaged from 
30.2 in North Carolina to 50.3 in Tennessee and 54.2 
in West Virginia. The average annual salary of 
teachers was a good deal less than the cost of feeding 
a prisoner in the county jail. The estimated value of 
all public school property in the thirteen Southern 
states was $40,000,000, and more than $9,000,000 of 
this was in Texas. The total public school revenue 
was $24,000,000, of which nearly $5,000,000 was in 
Texas. The average amount expended for each 
child of school age was about $3. There were still 
few or no public high schools outside of cities and 
towns. At least five states had no public normal 
schools and the appropriations to higher education 
were still very small. There were no compulsory 
school attendance laws in effect. The census of 1900 
showed some progress in the reduction of illiteracy, 
but the figures were still very high, ranging, for 
native whites, from 6.1 per cent. in Texas and 8 per 
cent. in Mississippi to 19.5 per cent. in North Caro- 
lina; and for negroes from 32.3 per cent. in West 
Virginia and 38.2 per cent. in Texas to 57.4 per cent. 
in Alabama and 61.1 per cent. in Louisiana. 

The present remarkable progress in public educa- 
tion in these states belongs almost wholly to the 
present decade and to the last six years, within 
which time more has been accomplished, if measured 
by appropriations, houses and equipment, and 
definite legislation, than in all the years that went 
‘before. 

In a movement so extensive, so great and so new 
as this, it is difficult for one who is immersed in it to 
say definitely just what are the tendencies. Common 
ideals have hardly formulated themselves clearly 
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enough for intelligent statement. There is danger 
of mistaking a passing personal impression for a 
general ideal, and an eddy or cross current for a 
permanent tendency; but so much at least seems to 
be clear: Education in the South is to be universal. 
The public school is to be our most democratie insti- 
tution. Through it equal opportunity is to be given 
to all, high and low, rich and poor, black and white, 
male and female, to develop their native powers, to 
prepare themselves for the duties and responsibili- 
ties of citizenship in a democratic state, to fit them- 
selves to find and hold their places in a mobile demo- 
eratic society, to gain the knowledge and skill neces- 
sary to self-preservation in the fierce competition of 
an industrial age and for participation in the world- 
wide coöperation for lifting all life to higher levels, 
to enable them to support themselves and those de- 
pendent on them, to add their part to the common- 
wealth, and to think for themselves in an age of 
almost absolute freedom of thought, even in things 
most sacred. 

Only about a year ago, one little girl in a strag- 
gling village in the blue grass region of Middle Ten- 
nessee asked another, ‘‘Do you go to the pay school 
or the poor school?’’ And the curl of her lip ex- 
pressed the sentiment of her immediate associates in 
the adult world. There are still those who speak of 
public education as a ‘‘noble charity,’’ but the num- 
ber grows smaller each year, both by translation and 
by conversion. The sentiment is a vanishing quan- 
tity and is rapidly becoming a negligible one in our 
body politic. The public school is no longer the 
“free?” school or the ‘‘poor’’ school, but the instru- 
ment through which the democratic state is to per- 
form its highest function—the fullest, freest educa- 
tion of all its citizens for the most perfect living— 
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a just burden on the public revenues, and under 
obligations to serve the highest and the richest as 
well as the poorest and the most humble. In some 
such terms may be expressed, more or less inade- 
quately, the ideal which is struggling into conscious- 
ness in the minds of all. 

A few specific tendencies may be indicated with 
some certainty : 


Longer School Terms. 


We are no longer content with rural schoo] terms 
of three or four months and urban school terms of 
five or six months. In fact, we have never been 
content with these short terms, and in many places 
the short terms of public schools have been length- 
ened by private subscriptions. The tendency of the 
urban communities is to terms of nine months, or 
thirty-six weeks, and most cities and towns of any 
size have attained this standard. It is not now easy 
for a city or town anywhere in the South to render 
an acceptable excuse for cutting its school term to 
six or seven months. In the rural districts the 
accepted standard seems to be eight months with a 
minimum of six months, though both are still ideal. 
In several states the law requires a minimum of six 
months, and in others special appropriations are 
made to assist in’ extending the terms of weak 
schools in poor communities to this length. The 
average length of term in rural schools has in- 
creased from 10 to 30 per cent. since 1900. 


Public High Schools, 


As already shown, at least some of the Southern 
states aided by public funds in the maintenance of 
academies or high schools in the first half of the 
last century, and most of the energies of private 
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individuals, religious societies and fraternal orders 
were spent in this direction. But the Act of the 
General Assembly of Tennessee of 1899, authorizing 
county courts to levy a special tax for high schools 
and appoint county boards of education for their 
control, was probably the first legislation looking to 
the maintenance of separate high schools as a part 
of the public school system of any state. At the 
beginning of this century there were very few rural 
public high schools in the South, probably less than a 
dozen, and the cities with well-equipped high schools 
of full four years were very few. To anyone who 
had suggested then the establishment of general 
systems of high schools, even in the meeting of any 
educational association in this section, the answer 
would have come, quick and decisive, that the time 
was not yet, that the people were not ready for 
it. But, in theory at least, the high school is now 
recognized everywhere as an essential and necessary 
part of the public school system. The Virginias, the 
Carolinas, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Texas and Tennessee all make special appro- 
priations out of the treasury of the state to aid and 
encourage the establishment and maintenance of 
public high schools, and most of them give aid in 
such way as to encourage counties and local com- 
munities to give from two to ten times as much as 
they receive from the state. A recent Act of the 
General Assembly of Kentucky requires the county 
boards of education to establish and maintain at 
least one public high school in each county. Under 
the stimulus of these state subsidies and constant 
and vigorous agitation, several hundred rural high 
schools have been opened within the last four years. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars are spent annu- 
ally for maintenance, and millions have been 
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invested in buildings and equipment. In some states 
already there is an average of more than one rural 
high school to a county and, at the present rate of 
increase, this will soon be true of all these states. 
In the meantime city high schools have been housed 
in separate buildings, their courses of study have 
been lengthened and enriched, their equipment, 
laboratories and libraries have been enlarged. Few 
of the rural high schools are yet fully developed, 
but the purpose seems to be to make of them real 
high schools. The state subsidies and state super- 
vision will help to this end. This whole movement 
has been stimulated and given intelligent guidance 
by the appointment of high school inspectors and 
professors of secondary education in the state uni- 
versities, by the aid of the General Education 
Board. 

As a result of this movement inefficient private 
and denominational academies, high schools and 
colleges are disappearing, the weaker ones by death 
and disintegration, the stronger ones by further 
strengthening themselves to do their legitimate 
work under the new conditions. 


Better Support of State Colleges and Universities. 


There is no state in this section that does not 
appropriate to institutions of higher learning this 
year more than twice as much as it appropriated 
six years ago, and some appropriate from three to 
four times as much. These appropriations go to 
state universities, agricultural and mechanical col- 
leges, schools of technology and colleges for women. 
In some states these exist as separate institutions, 
while in others they are combined in one. With 
the more liberal support, more is required of these 
institution and most of them are rapidly making 
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the transition from the old-time aristocratic institu- 
tions for the literary education and polite culture 
of the few to modern democratic workshop for the 
advancement of all the interests of the state and for 
fitting men and women for intelligent and effective 
service in all departments of life. To this end courses 
of study have been multiplied and freedom of election 
extended. Much money has been spent on labora- 
tories and libraries. The tendency is toward the 
elimination of tuition fees and the reduction of 
necessary expenses to the lowest possible minimum, 
so that none may be excluded because of unneces- 
sary expense. In some states these colleges and 
universities are now an integral part of the free 
school system. 


Correlation and Definite Standards. 


As a result of this rapid and unequal development 
and the absence of competent supervision and plan- 
ning, there have been much overlapping, inefficiency 
and waste of energy and means. There is a grow- 
ing sense of need of system and fixed and recognized 
standards. Most of the state colleges and many 
of the denominational colleges have dropped their 
preparatory departments. Within the last twelve 
months the colleges and universities in the Associa- 
tion of Southern Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
have agreed to adopt the fourteen Carnegie units 
as the minimum requirement for admission to their 
literary and engineering departments. This is 
forcing the high schools to adopt courses of full 
four years, which, in turn, will pull up the elemen- 
tary and grammar schools. In Tennessee, where 
the ‘‘seecondary’’ schools, provided by an Act of 
the General Assembly of 1891, and the county high 
schools, provided by an Act of 1899, overlap, the 
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present tendency is to. abolish the ‘‘secondary’’ 
schools, a kind of unorganized, low-grade high 
schools, or to absorb them into the elementary 
schools on the-one side and the high schools on the 
other. This illustrates a universal tendency. 
From the beginning, the city and town schools 
have been graded. In recent years there has been 
an attempt to grade rural schools and to establish 
some order in their studies. This is leading to con- 
solidation of small schools with one teacher and 
few children into larger schools of two or more 
teachers. In some instances transportation is pro- 
vided at public cost, and this tendency will increase. 
In several states the state superintendent of public 
instruction and the state board of education have 
recently published carefully prepared courses of 
study, with detailed suggestions as to their use. 


Higher Standard of Qualification for Teachers, 


There has been and is still great loss through 
inefficient teachers. The salaries have not been 
sufficient to keep men and women of ability in the 
schoolroom. Without public high schools, normal 
training schools, and adequate departments of edu- 
cation in colleges and universities and with meager 
attendance in all departments of these last, the 
supply of teachers with professional training, even 
with adequate academic education, has by no means 
been equal to the demand. Less than twenty per 
cent. of the teachers in the elementary schools of 
these states have had a good modern high school 
education, and less than five per cent. have had any 
adequate professional training. In the high schools 
and academies all too few have had the broad and 
liberal training of a first-class college, and fewer 
still have had thorough training in special subjects, 
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or know anything of the history, principles and 
methods of education. But ideals have changed and 
practice is changing. The feeling of the need for 
better teachers in elementary schools has been an ’ 
important factor in creating a demand for public 
high schools. The acceptance of education as the 
means by which the state provides for itself better 
citizens and assures the development of its sources 
of material wealth has brought us to regard teach- 
ing as a profession requiring special training. This 
has led to the establishment of normal schools, the 
appropriations for the support of which are increas- 
ing rapidly from year to year. One now hears the 
unchallenged statement that all teachers should 
have at least a good high school education and a 
good amount of professional training. There is a 
similar demand for high school teachers with broad 
education and special preparation, including some 
knowledge of the history of education and methods 
of teaching. Colleges and state universities are 
beginning to respond to this demand with more 
fully equipped departments of education. 


Adaptation of the Education of the Schools to Life. 


In our first attempts at universal education we 
made the usual mistake of supposing the education 
of the schools to be something foreign in its nature, 
with little direct relation to the everyday life and 
interests of the masses of the people, the purpose 
_ of which is to lift children out of this life into a 
life more or less like that of the professional and 
leisure classes for whom the schools of former times 
existed and which we have fancied was in some way 
very superior to the life of the farmer, the mechanic 
and the tradesman. Hence we have put undue 
emphasis on language, literature, mathematics, and 
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certain traditional subjects supposed to have special 
value for culture. Our schools have been altogether 
too bookish. There is a growing opinion that edu- 
cation should take hold on the life the people live, 
that it should help both to live and to make a living. 
We are also learning that native ability is a relative 
term. The child who is accounted dull from the 
standard of the requirements of the traditional 
courses of study may be among the best in other 
subjects just as valuable from the newer standpoint. 
Everywhere there is an attempt to adapt the schools: 
and the courses of study to the newer ideas, and 
we shall finally succeed, both by enriching, differ- 
entiating and simplifying the courses of study in 
the ordinary elementary and high schools, as we 
have done already in the colleges and universities, 
and by establishing separate agricultural, industrial 
and commercial schools The first tendency is seen 
in the introduction of nature study, manual train- - 
ing, domestic science, agriculture, elementary phys- 
ics, chemistry and biology, with laboratory work. 
and other similar subjects in the common schools, 
and in the normal schools for the training of teach- 
ers. The last is seen in the establishment of the 
agricultural schools in Alabama, Georgia, Arkansas, 
and other states, and in the establishment of indus- 
trial high -schools in the cities, as in Columbus. 
Possibly the best illustration of this tendency to 
adapt the schools to life is seen in the schools for 
negroes at Hampton and Tuskegee. 


Negro Education. 


Whatever may have been the doubts of the past, 
most thoughtful people in the South are now agreed 
that the negro must be educated for morality, citi- 
zenship and industry. The problem of the races 
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is difficult enough, but few believe that ignorance, 
inefficiency and helplessness on the part of either 
race can make any valuable contribution toward its 
solution. School funds are divided between the 
races with a fair degree of justice, and school 
officers and professional educators are at last begin- 
ning to study dispassionately the problem of adap- 
tation of education to the racial characteristics and 
to the social and industrial conditions and needs of 
the negro. At the Lexington meeting of the South- 
ern Educational Association in December, 1907, 
resolutions were adpoted endorsing ‘‘the accepted 
policy of the states of the South in providing for 
the education of the children and youth of the negro 
race,” and asking that education in elementary 
branches shall be made thorough and that it shall 
include specific instruction in hygiene and home san- 
itation; that in secondary education emphasis shall 
be placed on agriculture and industrial occupations, 
including domestic science, home economics and 
training in the care of the sick; that negro teachers 
shall be provided for negro schools; that normal 
schools and normal institutes for negroes shall have 
white teachers to as large an extent as possible; 
that all negro schools shall have closer supervision 
by state, county and city departments of education; 
that negro schools shall be provided with suitable 
buildings, comfortable seatings, and sanitary condi- 
tions; that courses of study shall be adapted to the 
needs of the race; that there shall be an equitable 
division of school funds between the races; that all 
negro children shall have a fair opportunity to get 
at least a good elementary education at public cost; 
and that there may be patience, tolerance and jus- 
tice in the administration of educational laws and 
policies applying to negroes. These resolutions, I 
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believe, voice the sentiment of the majority of the 
white people who are forming the policy of these 
states. At the Atlanta meeting of the Southern 
Educational Association in December, 1908, the 
entire program of one morning was given to a dis- 
cussion of this subject, and it proved the most 
vitally interesting of the entire meeting. At the 
close of the session a resolution was unanimously 
adopted expressing the gratitude of the people of 
the South to the men and women from other sec- 
tions who, by gifts of money and personal self- 
sacrifice, have helped the South to educate this 
backward and dependent race. 


Education of Women. 


From the beginning coeducation of the sexes in 
the elementary schools and in most of the local 
private high schools has been common, and the South 
was early interested in the higher education of 
women One of the oldest academies for women in 
America is in the South, and one of our colleges 
for women claims to be the oldest college for women 
in the world conferring academic degrees. More 
than fifty of the hundred colleges for women which 
now exist in this section were founded before the 
war. Most of our state universities and denom- 
inational colleges are coeducational, and at least 
four of these states make large appropriations for 
the education of women in separate institutions, 
larger than is made by any state in any other part 
of the Union It is now accepted, in theory at least, 
that girls and women shall have as good opportuni- 
ties for education as men, and that it is as much the 
duty of the state to pay for the one as for the other. 
In the separate state colleges for women more or less 
successful efforts are made to adapt the education 
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of women to their needs and to fit them to play their 
part in our social economy, according to the accepted 
ideas of the people of this section. In the coedu- 
cational schools it is coming to be understood that 
the opportunities for women shall be equal to, not 
the same as, those of men; and one may confidently 
expect in the near future an addition of equipment, 
a differentiation of courses, and a modification and 
adjustment of studies that will make this possible. 
It is probable that we may solve here the problem 
of the higher education of women as it has not been 
solved elsewhere. 


Compulsory School Attendance. 


Southern people hold more tenaciously than 
people of other sections of the country to the doc- 
trines of individual and family rights, and these 
are interpreted in such way as to make them very 
slow to admit the policy of compulsory school 
attendance, despite the evident need of the force 
of law to reduce our fearful percentage of illiteracy, 
the highest in America and higher than in any coun- 
tries in Europe except Spain, Portugal, southern 
Italy, Russia, Greece, Turkey and the Balkan states. 
But we are coming to a better understanding of 
the limitations of individual and parental rights. 
We are beginning to believe that children have 
rights which parents must be made to respect; that 
no parent has the right to rob his child of the oppor- 
tunities for elementary education provided by the 
state, or to commit treason against the state by forc- 
ing upon it uneducated, untrained, helpless and 
vicious citizens. It is not undemocratic even to 
protect children against their own ignorance of their 
welfare before they arrive at years of discretion. 
There is now a strong and rapidly increasing senti- 
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ment for compulsory school attendance at least 
through the years of the elementary school. Ken- 
tucky and Arkansas have compulsory school attend- 
ance laws. Virginia and North Carolina have such 
laws, but leave it to the local communities to put them 
into operation. One-third of the counties of Ten- 
nessee have operated under compulsory school 
attendance laws since the first of July, 1909. This 
marks the beginning of the end of illiteracy in the 
South, for other states will certainly follow this 
good example. 


Improvement of Schoolhouses and Grounds. 


Seven years ago was begun in North Carolina a 
movement which has now extended to all the South: 
ern states and has become the most extensive volun- 
teer movement in the history of the world for the 
improvement of schoolhouses and grounds. It has 
enlisted the coöperation of teachers, school officials, 
women in and out of women’s clubs, philanthropists 
and men of affairs. State, county and school 
districts are organized into schoo] improvement 
leagues, cities have their mothers’ clubs and other 
school improvement organizations. There is an 
interstate organization with its annual meeting. The 
Southern Education Board and the Conference for 
Education in the South, which have done so much 
for the advancement of public education in this sec- 
tion, have fostered the movement. Large sums of 
money have been raised by local subscriptions. 
Each state has one or more paid workers, women 
of good native ability, of education and culture, who 
give their entire time to this work and meet in con- 
ference once or more each year for an exchange of 
ideas and a discussion of plans. Possibly the pur- 
pose of the movement is best expressed by their 
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working motto: ‘‘Health, Comfort, Beauty and 
Attractiveness.’’ In most of the states this move- 
ment has already been closely associated with the 
state department of education, and it will prob- 
ably finally become in each state an integral part 
of this department. Its influence for higher ideals 
and better living, both in the schoolroom and in the 
home, is greater than can be estimated. It is 
another means by which we are trying to make the 
school take hold on life. 


Unity and Economy. 


Closely akin to the tendency toward correlation 
and the adoption of definite standards is the ten- 
dency toward unifying the entire public school sys- 
tem and a correlation of all the educational forces 
of the state, whether supported by public funds or 
otherwise; for indeed all these schools are public 
institutions in the higher sense. The unity and cor- 
relation of the various state institutions of higher 
learning in Florida some years ago, the recent pas- . 
sage of the General Education Bill in Tennessee, 
by which all appropriations to education are made 
in one Act, all schools made free and all schools 
except the university put under the direct control 
of the state board of education, are examples of 
this tendency. So also are the plans being worked 
out by the Virginia Education Commission for the 
correlation of the schools of that state, and the work 
of the Kentucky Education Commission for the 
readjustment of the entire school system. The same 
tendency is manifest in the sections of the new con- 
stitution of Virginia which relate to public schools, 
and in the recent revision of the machinery for the 
management of the schools in Kentucky, Tennessee 
and other states, substituting a system of county 
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and division boards of education for the old system, 
or non-system, of district directors. Still another 
manifestation of this tendency is found in the move- 
ment in all these states for more competent super- 
vision and more economic professional and busi- 
ness direction in state, county and city. As a result 
of this phase of the movement the offices of state, 
county and city superintendent are being further 
removed from the influence of partisan and fac- 
tional politics, salaries are being increased, the 
standards of qualification for their incumbents are 
being raised and public sentiment and legal enact- 
ment are requiring that they shall devote their time 
to the duties of their office as they have not done 
in the past. The last phase of this tendency is now 
more fully developed in Louisiana than elsewhere. 

Such seem to be some of the more important 
tendencies which begin to make themselves felt in 
our educational life. They augur well for the future 
of thts section. 

And with this statement this chapter might end 
but for the fact that it is due ourselves and the rest 
of the world that some statement should be made 
of the difficulties under which progress thus far has 
been made. It will give us hope and courage and 
our friends and critics patience while we struggle 
upward and slowly bring to completion that which 
we have begun with earnestness of purpose but not 
without much fear and hesitation. 


Large Rural Population. 


From the first the people of the South have lived 
in the country. There have been few towns and, 
until very recently, no large cities. We have seen 
how the large plantation and sparse population and 
their accompanying results prevented the establish- 
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ment of public schools before the war. Four-fifths 
of the people still live in the country, and are quite 
evenly distributed instead of being gathered to- 
gether in farm villages and thickly populated com- 
munities with large tracts of uninhabited territory 
between, as is the case in some other states and 
countries. The maintenance of efficient public 
schools in such rural states and countries is always 
both more difficult and more costly than in states 
and countries with a large urban population or in 
rural states in which the population is more unevenly 
distributed. 


Two Distinct Races. 


For school purposes our territory is twice as large 
as it appears on the map, and the population is 
much more sparse than the total statistics would 
indicate; for the school population:is composed of 
two races, which, for the good of both alike, must be 
educated in separate schools. Again, one of these 
races has no educational history. Those of the 
present generation who have learned to read, write 
and count are practically the only members of their 
race who have ever had any of the education of the 
schools. The whole people of the South emerged 
from the long years of war and reconstruction with 
a higher percentage of illiteracy and a greater lack 
of higher education than any generation of these 
people had had since the settlement of the territory 
out of which these states were formed. Most of their 
schools and means of education had been destroyed 
by the foreign foe or closed for lack of funds. We 
had to begin at the bottom. 


Poverty. 


This beginning had to be made in poverty. While 
the taxable wealth of other states was doubling and 
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doubling again under the impetus of modern inven- 
tion, worldwide commerce ‘and newly discovered 
powers of organization and combination, the people 
of the South through thirty years were slowly and 
painfully accumulating the wealth which had been 
destroyed, attempting to reach again the total which 
they had possessed in 1860. At the end of these 
slow-moving and toilsome years, although the total 
wealth had been regained, the per capita wealth was 
still less than it had been thirty years before. 
Homes had been burned, roads and bridges de- 
stroyed, fields laid waste, political, social and indus- 
trial systems swept away, burdens of debt had been 
heaped up with little or no return for the bonds that 
had been issued. Confederate bonds bought by 
Southern men of means to furnish war expenses 
were never redeemed. Federal bonds bought by 
Northern men of means at less than half their face 
value paid their interest regularly and the market 
-value increased to their par value and more. Men 
who should have redeemed the fortunes of the South 
lay dead on the battlefields or had returned wounded 
-and disabled. There was a generation of widows 
and orphans. Compulsory school attendance for 
these orphan children would have been cruelty, even 
had there been schools for them to attend or the 
means to support such schools. While the North 
and West were filling up with immigrants of the 
best races and peoples of Europe, few or none came 
to these war-blighted, poverty-stricken states to 
take the place of the dead and wounded and do the 
work needed for the development of our resources. 
Negroes, who, under intelligent if sometimes harsh 
control, had done much of the wealth-producing 
labor of this section in earlier decades of the cen- 
‘tury, had not yet learned that freedom and labor 
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are not necessarily mutually excluding ideas. With- 
out intelligent direction, the irregular labor they 
were willing to perform was not profitable. Through 
all these years the people of these states have paid 
out of their poverty a golden stream of revenue to 
be distributed as pensions among the ex-Federal 
soldiers, disabled or not, in the East, North and 
West. But no pensions from anywhere came to the 
ex-Confederates to relieve their burdens, pay their 
school taxes or help them feed and clothe their chil- 
dren while they sent them to school. The small 
funds derived from taxes were divided between the 
schools for the children of the two races, but were 
paid by the men and women of only one race. In 
these states the proportion of children of school age 
to men twenty-one years old and over is about 50 
per cent. greater than the average of the rest of the 
country, and twice as great as in some states of 
the East and far Northwest. Thus the proportion 
of taxable wealth to school population is even less 
than the statistics of wealth on the basis of total 
population would indicate. A given number of 
wealth-producing adult males must feed, clothe, 
shelter and provide schools for from 50 to 100 per 
cent. more children than a like number of wealth- 
producing males in other sections of the country. 
Under these difficulties our progress has been 
slower than it might have been without them. Our 
absolute attainments are yet small and there is still 
much to do. But, after all, ‘‘the relation of a people 
to education is to be measured not so much by that 
which they have absolutely accomplished as by the 
` rate of progress which they are making,” and: the 
way they are going. i ; 
PHILANDER P. CLAXTON, 
Professor of Education, University of Tennessee. 


PART IV: 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF 
THE SOUTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


DENOMINATIONAL ACCOMPI{SHMENT. 


HERE are several features peculiar to 
the South which should be noted in any 
description of its religious life. First it is 
preéminently a rural section, with only a 
few great cities. Moreover, these are on the 
borders, Baltimore near the Northern line, St. Louis 
near the Western line and New Orleans in the 
extreme South. Of course, scattered throughout 
the territory of the South are many growthful 
towns as well. Still, the South is not dominated ag 
are other sections of the country by great cities. 
This feature has a very influential bearing on the 
prevailing type of religion. This type is fixed to a 
very large extent by the country-side rather thap 
by the city or town, and for this reason it is dis- 
tinctly evangelical. 

The South knows relatively little, and is disturbed 
scarcely at all, by the great theological controversies 
which are current elsewhere. Of course, an edu- 
cated ministry and an intelligent membership cannot 
428 
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be wholly unacquainted with the theological unrest 
of the age or entirely unaffected by it. At the same 
time, to an extent which is quite remarkable, the old 
doctrines are beloved and the old methods prevail. 

Another feature of the situation in the South 
which must always be borne in mind in discussing 
any aspect of its life is the presence of a vast num- 
ber of negroes. This greatly complicates the relig- 
ious situation. The negroes are a notably religious 
people, though their religious life and activity are 
predominantly emotional rather than ethical. One 
of the tremendous problems confronting the South 
is that of bringing these vast multitudes of negroes 
into a larger and more intelligent conception of 
Christianity. Hence, in a sketch of this sort, atten- 
tion is first directed to the religious work among the 
negroes. ; 

The great majority of the negroes are in either 
the Baptist or Methodist churches, though the Pres- 
byterians, Episcopalians and Roman Catholics also 
claim quite a respectable following among them. It 
is not possible to give statistical statements suffi- 
ciently accurate to be of real value concerning the 
strength of the various negro religious bodies. The 
most numerous of these bodies is probably the Bap- 
tist. According to the best figures obtainable, the 
negro Baptists have in the South 18,307 organized 
churches, 17,088 ordained ministers, 2,330,535 mem- 
bers, $19,000,000 worth of church property and 102 
schools and colleges for the industrial and higher 
education. They are organized into a National 
Convention, with mission and publication boards. 
They opened missions in West Africa in 1883, in 
South Africa in 1894, in British Central Africa in 
1899, in South America in 1899, in the West Indies 
in 1900, and in Russia in 1906. 
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In their mission fields they have 135 American 
native missionaries and a church membership of 
8,074. They have also a printing plant in Nashville 
which has grown to be the largest negro business 
enterprise in the country. 

Of the negro Methodists it has been found imprac- 
ticable to gather so many details. They are divided 
into several bodies and, like their Baptist brethren, 
are, rapidly developing the missionary spirit. They 
number in the South about 1,500,000. 

There are three forces co-acting to bring about a 
better religious condition among the negroes. Sev- 
eral missionary organizations of the North own and 
manage schools for their benefit and support in 
whole or in.part missionaries among them; the 
white religious bodies of the South, always inter- 
ested in their religious welfare, have recently begun 
to show new interest and new zeal in this behalf, 
and the negro organizations and agencies themselves 
have seemed within the past few years to have new 
vitality and power. The education of their min- 
istry is of first importance, and to train so large a 
number of ministers as are necessary for them must 
necessarily take many years, but progress in this 
direction is gratifying and promising. 


Numerical Strength and Work of the Various Religious Bodies. 


It has been found almost impracticable to get 
exact statements concerning the numerical strength 
and the institutional life of all the great white relig- 
ious denominations of the South. The Episco- 
palians, the Roman Catholics, the Lutherans and the 
Disciples of Christ all act through organizations 
that are general to the entire country. Moreover, it 
is true of all the religious bodies represented in the 
South that there is an incalculable amount of local 
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missionary, educational and charitable work done 
that is never reported except to local organizations, 
and much of it never reported at all. It would-be 
manifestly impracticable to investigate these hun- 
dreds of documents, and we should not find room, 
in any event, to print the results. We shall have to 
content ourselves, therefore, with general facts and 
figures. 

“The Roman Catholics are found mostly in the 
cities. They have, of course, a compact and power- 
ful organization, and are ae yee zealous and influen- 
tial. Wherever they are established they take great 
interest in charitable enterprises and conduct admir- 
able parochial schools, hospitals, homes for the aged 
and poor, and other similar institutions. 

The Episcopalians, also, are strongest in the cities 
and towns, though they have considerable repre- 
sentation in the country districts. They are divided 
into twenty-four dioceses, with 131,365 communi- 
eants. Their general missionary work is done 
through their Foreign and Domestic Board, with 
headquarters at New York. They give a generous | 
support. to this work, but as their gifts are merged 
with those from all sections of the country, it is not 
practicable to indicate the amounts. The Episco- 
palians of the South give a great deal of attention 
to educational and charitable work. They have a 
theological seminary at Alexandria, Va., and one at 
Sewanee, Tenn. 

The Disciples of Christ conduct all their general 
missionary work through a convention that covers 
the entire country. They number in the South 
572,769, who are gathered into 4,734 churches. They 
have educational institutions in North Carolina, 
Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 
They are a vigorous and growing people. 
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The Presbyterians in the South are organized 
under the name of The Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. They have 3,277 churches, with 
286,733 communicants. Their total gifts for the 
year ending March 31, 1908, were $3,507,075. Not 
counting their schools among the negroes ‘or in 
foreign lands, there are ninety-two institutions of 
learning connected with the church. “The head- 
quarters of their publication work are in Richmond, 
Va., their Foreign Mission Committee is located in 
Nashville, Tenn., their Home Mission Committee is 
in Atlanta, Ga., and their Committee on Education 
and Relief is located in Louisville, Ky. This church 
maintains five theological seminaries, one in Rich- 
mond, Va., one in Columbia, S. C., one at Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., one at Austin, Texas, and one in Louis- 
ville, Ky. Its religious work is thoroughly organ- 
ized, its ministers well educated, and in the past 
thirty-eight years it has quite trebled its member- 
ship. 

The white Baptists of the South number 2,015,080, 
and these are gathered into 21,266 churches. Their 
gifts to missions for the year ending May 1, 1908, 
amounted to $1,134,695, while they contributed for 
all purposes $7,863,416. There were added during 
the same year by baptism 129,152. The total value 
of their church property is $30,861,438. They are 
organized into district associations, state conven- 
tions or associations and the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. None of these bodies has any ecclesiastical 
authority or standing. All of them are composed of 
representatives of the churches, and are organized 
for promotion of missions, education and benevo- 
lence. In every state in the South the Baptists have 
schools and colleges. In recent years they have laid 
great stress on the matter of denominational educa- 
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tion, raising large sums of money for the equipment 
and endowment of their schools. Their general mis- 
sionary work is conducted through the Southern 
Baptist Convention, and is divided into foreign mis- 
sions, with the board in charge located at Richmond, 
Va.; home missions, with the board in charge at 
Atlanta, Ga.; Sunday schools and publications, with 
the board in charge located at Nashville, Tenn. 
They have one theological seminary, which is located 
at Louisville, Ky., and is the most largely attended 
in the entire country; recently, also, a theological 
seminary has been organized at Waco, Texas. 

The Southern Methodists number 1,761,669. These 
are gathered into 5,642 ‘‘pastoral charges.’’ There 
are 6,334 traveling preachers and 4,877 local 
preachers. They are organized into one General 
Conference, which meets triennially, and forty-seven 
Annual Conferences. ‘There are ten bishops of this 
church. The net gain in the membership of Southern 
Methodists for 1908 was 52,588. The net gain in 
Sunday school scholars for the same period was 
65,393. For 1908 the total gifts to foreign missions 
were $578,003, and to domestic or home missions 
$762,892. Nashville, Tenn., is headquarters for 
Southern Methodism. Here they have a great pub- 
lishing house. Their Board of Missions, and their 
Board of Education are also located here. They have 
on the foreign field 191 missionaries. Connected 
with the Church are 168 educational institutions. 
There are 15,815 church edifices, valued at $35,981,- 
199. Their young people are organized into the 
Epworth League. This Church is characterized 
especially by the activity of its women. They gave 
during 1908 more than half of all that was con- 
tributed to foreign and domestic missions. For min- 
isterial support Southern Methodists gave in 1908 
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$4,166,028, an average of $2.50 per member. This 
great Church is notably active, zealous and influen- 
tial, and is constantly growing. 

The Lutherans are not numerous in the South. 
It is estimated that they number about 50,000 south 
of the Potomac. Some of them belong to Northern 
synods, but the majority are members of the United 
Synod of the South. This latter synod maintains a 
theological seminary at Charleston, S. C., and, at 
other points, three colleges for young men, and three 
for young women. At all of these institutions there’ 
are about 1,000 students. This synod maintains a 
number of missions in the cities and larger towns. 
The last decade has been remarkable for the devel- 
opment of the spirit of benevolence. The Lutherans 
have a college and a theological seminary for 
negroes at Greensboro, N. C., and maintain missions 
among negroes in Virginia, North Carolina and 
Louisiana. The Lutheran Church in the South is 
thoroughly evangelical. Interest among them in 
Christian education is constantly growing. 

These are rough outline sketches of the largest 
Christian bodies in the South. In addition to these, 
however, there are numerous smaller denomina- 
tions, all of them prosperous and vigorous. The 
Jews are represented in all the large cities and 
towns. In many of these they have imposing houses 
of worship, and they care for the religious interests 
of their own race with intelligence and assiduity. 
They are among the most highly esteemed and use- 
ful citizens, and are sincerely interested in all public 
charitable work. 


Special Features of the Religious Life of the South. 


The whole situation in the South is eminently 
favorable for religious growth. In the main the 
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population is singularly homogeneous. Only here 
and there does foreign immigration make itself 
seriously felt. While this section has its own prob- 
lems, difficult to be sure, it is happily freed from 
some problems which confront other sections of our 
country. The tide of materialism, while it is rising 
in the South, has not yet overwhelmed it. The 
great mass of the people retain the simple manners 
and continue to observe the religious usages of their 
fathers. They are profoundly interested in their 
churches and denominational enterprises, and 
respond quickly and surely to all appeals to their 
religious instincts and beliefs. 

A notable feature of recent religious life in the 
South has been the increased attention to the exter- 
nals of worship. Far more care and pride are taken 
in the erection and equipment of houses of worship. 
This is true not only of the growing cities and ambi- 
tious towns, but of the country-side as well. The 
increasing material prosperity of the South is 
reflected in almost numberless new houses of wor- 
ship built within the past few years. More attention 
is given also to the education of the ministry. All 
the religious denominations have evidently reached 
the conclusion that a full educational equipment is 
necessary for the ministry of to-day. The churches 
are in an organized way rallying to the support of 
colleges for men and women, and the pulpits are 
becoming worthy forums from which the educa- 
tional needs, opportunities and responsibilities of 
the hour are frequently and constantly discussed. 


Organized Benevolence. 


In the older and simpler civilization of the South 
there was little in the way of organized benevolence. 
Private charity did whatever was necessary for the 
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suffering. But with the social changes that have 
come since the great war the necessity for institu- 
tions and agencies to do the work individuals could 
no longer do so well has been made plain. Hence, to 
the appeal of the unfortunate the churches have 
responded, and orphanages, hospitals, asylums, 
societies of various kinds, have multiplied until they 
are -practically numberless. Nothing in the recent 
history of the South is more remarkable than this 
development. 


The Missionary Spirit. 


In the meantime the missionary spirit has grown 
notably. Money has flowed freely into the treas- 
uries of mission boards for the support of great 
missions in other lands. This work has claimed and 
received year by year increasing evidences of appre- 
ciation and interest. 

On the whole, then, the religious life of the South, 
marked in her past history by its simplicity, and 
still, compared with other more rapidly changing 
sections, retaining this characteristic, is neverthe- 
less constantly adapting itself to new conditions. 
The past is safe, the present affords every reason 
for gratification, and the prospect is bright. 


R. H. Pret, 
Editor of the Religious Herald, Richmond, Ta. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN VIRGINIA. 


The First Church Established at Jamestown. 


o) N THE left bank of the James River, about 

Y¥, midway between Richmond and Hampton 
Roads, the passing traveler’s eye.is attracted 
by a ruined ivy-clad tower standing in the 
midst of a number of moss-covered tombstones. 
This spot should be a sacred shrine to every patri- 
otic American, for here was planted in the year 
1607, a vine of civilization and liberty and religion 
which has spread over this whole land. The begin- 
nings of Anglo-Saxon dominion on this western 
continent were here. The seed plot of representa- 
tive free government in America was here. The 
earliest spring and source of American Christianity 
was here. Here the English Bible was first given 
speech on American soil—the edition of 1606, known 
as the Bishop’s Bible. Here the English Prayer 
Book first came into permanent use in this western 
world. 

On May 13, 1607, three little English ships, after 
a long and stormy voyage, came to anchor opposite 
to what was to be known as Jamestown. It was 
not a goodly or a gallant expedition to look upon. 
Little here of pomp and circumstance; little to 
betoken power, or to foretoken glory. But to the 
eye of History to-day those little cockle-shells car- 
ried the destiny of the Anglo-Saxon race in this 
western hemisphere. They brought with them the 
seed of English civilization and English free insti- 
tutions for a new sowing, whose harvest was to be 
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the great Republic of the west. They brought also 
the seed of the Anglo-Saxon church, which, planted 
here in 1607, has yielded as its harvest the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America. 

On the edge of this unbroken and unexplored 
wilderness, they builded their cabins, and toiled and 
battled and starved* that in after years there might 
be an English-speaking people dominant in the 
western hemisphere—that English, not Spanish or 
French, civilization might take root and overspread 
the land; that the free spirit of English liberty 
might at length be supreme in America. When we 
remember all that Spanish civilization stood for—its 
absolutism, its obscurantism, its cruelty, its repres- 
sion of liberty—we must indeed thank God that 
it did not dominate the settlement of America. 


Religious Impulse of the Colony. 


The commercial spirit -is quite insufficient to 
explain this Virginia settlement; we must look 
deeper—and then we find that we have here the 
working out of Sir Philip Sidney’s scheme to ‘‘ check 
the dangerous and increasing power of Spain and 
Rome in the new world by planting English Prot- 
estant settlements there, which would increase until 
they extended from ocean to ocean.’’ Historical 
investigation has established the fact that the col- 
ony had a disinctly religious impulse and a mission- 
ary motive. {t was a Church of England enterprise 
—churchmen organized the colony; churchmen were 
its patrons and supporters. With the ever honor- 
able name of the Rev. Richard Hakluyt, Preben- 
dary of Westminster, must be associated the names 
of the Dean of Westminster, the Archbishop of 


* During the first nineteen years 6,040 persons died out of a population 
of 7,289. 
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Canterbury, three other bishops and seven clergy- 
men of lesser rank, all of which are found in one 
or other of the early charters. Of 325 who signed 
the Charter of 1612, twenty-five were peers of ‘the 
realm, one hundred and eleven knights, sixty-six 
squires and thirty gentlemen. 

The first act of the weather-beaten colonists upon 
landing on the soil of the new world was to worship 
Almighty God according to the rites of the Church 
of England. There was, of course, no church in 
which to hold their services, but they hung an old 
sail to three or four trees ‘‘to shadow them from 
the sunne,’’ and there they gathered, 105 souls all 
told, and gave thanks to God for their escape from 
the perils of their weary voyage, that valiant saint, 
the Rev. Robert Hunt, conducting the service. That 
was the first Protestant church on American soil. 
Its ‘‘walls were rales of wood,” its seats ‘‘unhewed 
trees’’; its ‘‘pulpit a bar of wood nailed to neigh- 
boring trees’’—a rude church indeed, but as we 
see it now, no cathedral could be more glorious, for 
it sheltered beneath that old torn sail the cradle of 
Anglo-Saxon dominion and of Anglo-Saxon faith 
and polity of this western hemisphere. The cus- 
tom in the colony was to have ‘‘daily common 
prayer, morning and evening, every Sunday two 
sermons, and every three months the holy commun- 
ion,” during the lifetime of the Rev. Robert Hunt.* 


* Hunt’s successor was the Rev. Richard Buck, a graduate of Oxford. 
Other ministers of the coiony whose names have come down to us were 
Pooie, Giover, Aiexander Whitaker and Wiiiiam Wickham. These eariy 
ministers of the coiony were men of high character and of sincere 
devotion. Giover was advanced in years and in easy circumstances when 
his zeai brought him to Virginia. Whitaker ieft station, weaith and the 
sure prospect of preferment. He won by his zeai the title of “Apostle of 
the Indians.” It was he who converted and baptized Pocahontas. 

As time went on the high character of the ciergy in the colony suffered 
eciipse; and the fact that there was no bishop over this Episcopal Church 
nearer than London tended to the great disadvantage of the church. The 
colony was, however, divided into parishes eariy in its history. The iines 
of about fifty parishes were estabiished in Eastern Virginia, and substan- 
tial churches erected, of which St. Luke’s, Isle of Wight county (bulit 
in 1632), survives to testify to the dignified and impressive architecture 
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After the death of Mr. Hunt, the services were kept 
up by lay readers—‘‘our prayers daily, with an 
homily on Sundays’’—for two or three years until 
the next clergyman arrived. In 1611, we find the 
habits of the colony thus described: ‘‘They work 
from six o’clock in the morning untill ten, and from 
two in the afternoon until four, at both which times 
they are provided with spirituall and corporal 
reliefe. First they enter the church and make their 
prayers unto God; next they return to their houses 
and receive their proportion of food.’’* 


The Virginians’ Services to New England. 


Let it be noted that these Virginia colonists were 
the first to explore the New England coast. Under 
the leadership of that remarkable man, Capt. John 
Smith, they mapped its harbors and its fishing 
grounds, and so blazed the path for the Pilgrims 
and Puritans. Nor is this all. It is a fact seldom 
noticed that the Church of England colony in Vir- 
ginia saved the New England coast from the grasp 
of France through the vigorous action of Captain 
Argall, who drove the French from the colony which 
they had established on Mount Desert, Maine. It 
may also be recalled that the Leyden pilgrims in 
1620 obtained their patent for their settlement in 
New England (then called ‘‘North Virginia’’) from 
the London Company, which was of course a Church 
of England organization. 


of the period. “The Parish Vestries were made the guardians of public 
morais, the custodians of dependent orphans and the overseers of the 
poor.” The vestrymen were the leading men of the colony. 


* Mention may here be made of the fact that the colony of 1607 con- 
sisted of men oniy. The first women to come over (in the autumn of 
ToS were Mrs. Forrest and her maid, Ann Burras. 

t The notion that the coionization of America had its rise among 
non-conformists, stimulated by the religious discussions in Engiand. is 
erroneous. At the ciose of the Sixteenth century the idea of colonization 
was in fact “the peculiar possession of the men of the Church of 
Engiand.” The Leyden piigrims were stimuiated by the exampie of church 
colonies undertaken both for New Engiand and for Virginia. 
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The Church’s Contributions to American Civil Liberty. 


In endeavoring to trace the contribution of this 
Anglo-Saxon church to the making of the American 
Republic, let it be first observed that the germs of 
liberty and of representative civil government are 
to be found in the popular charters and other legal 
instruments of The London Company for Virginia, 
which were drafted by Sir Edwin Sandys, a ferv- 
ent friend of liberty and a statesman of the ‘‘great- 
est parts and knowledge in England, assisted by 
other lawyers and politicians among the progressive 
thinkers of that transition period.’’ (See charters 
of 1609 and 1612.) It is here, says Alexander 
Brown, that we must look for the ‘‘germ which 
gradually developed into a popular government in 
America,—the Genesis of the United States.’’ It 
was to the chartered rights here recognized—‘‘the 
inalienable rights of freeborn Englishmen’’—that 
our forefathers appealed at the beginning of the 
war for independence. But the Magna Charta of 
Virginia was that issued on Nov. 28, 1618, ‘‘the 
great Charter of Privileges, Orders and Laws’’ 
under which popular elective government was 
granted to the colony. It is recorded that on that 
night a blazing star appeared in the heavens, beto- 
kening to the mind of the superstitious, dire calami- 
ties, and, among them, ‘‘death to kings.’’ It was 
under this new instrument of popular rights that 
the first House of Burgesses was elected (by ballot) 
in the year 1619, Governor Yeardley’s proclama- 
tion providing ‘‘that two burgesses should be 
elected from each plantation freely by the inhab- 
itants thereof; this Assembly to have power to make 
and ordain whatsoever laws and orders should by 
them be thought good and profitable.’’ This first 


~ 
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congress of American freemen assembled in the 
choir of the church at Jamestown* on Friday, July 
30, 1619, and it is to that spot and that day that we 
must look for the foundation of popular government 
in.America, and not to the ‘‘Compact’’ made in the 
cabin of the Mayflower more than a year later. 
Without detracting from the honor which rightly 
belongs to the Pilgrim fathers, history compels us to 
acknowledge ‘‘that civil and religious liberty in the 
new world owe their first debt to broadminded 
churchmen, and to the liberality of the Church of 


_ England, which was also the great factor in holding 


America for the Anglo-Saxon against the Church of 
Rome.’’ It would be foolish as well as churlish to 
disparage the great part played in the evolution of 
our civilization, and the establishment of our inde- 
pendence, and the creation of our free institutions by 


_ New England and by other colonies, North and South. 


The Puritans, the Independents, the Scotch-Irish, 
the Dutch, the Huguenots, all contributed nobly and 


honorably to the upbuilding of the nation. As to 
the civilization which naturally goes hand in hand 
with the development of free institutions, let it be 
noted that at the town of Henrico, not far distant 
from Jamestown, was built in 1612 ‘‘an hospital 
with four score lodgings (and beds already sent to 
furnish them) for the sick and wounded or lame, 


with keepers to attend them for their comfort and 


recoverie.’’ At the same place in the year 1619-20, 
was organized the University of Henrico, with 10,000 
acres of land for its endowment, and also a col- 
lege for the instruction of the Indians—both unhap- 
pily destroyed by the Indians in the massacre of 


1622, which so nearly destroyed the entire colony. 
* The ancient colonial records state that “all the Burgesses tooke their 


places in the Quire till a prayer was said by Mr. Bucke, the minister, 
that it would please God to guide and sanctify all our proceedings to His 


-= own glory and the good of this plantation. 
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A free school was also embraced in the scheme, and 
was established on May 11, 1621, at City Point. 
The College of William and Mary was established 
at Williamsburg in the year 1693, and became a 
nursery of liberty. 


Jamestown the Cradle of Liberty. 


Facts such as these justify the statement that 
the earliest spring and source of American civili- 
zation, American Christianity and American con- 
stitutional liberty is to be found on the soil of the 
Jamestown colony. This statement is not incon- 
sistent with the recognition of the numerous mis- 
sions and settlements established by the Spanish in 
various parts of the American continent from 1539 
and onward. For none of these settlements con- 
tributed anything to the civilization or christianiza- 
tion of the United States of America. No one of 
them may be called the spring and source of Ameri- 
can Christianity partly because most of them were 
outside the territory of the thirteen colonies, 
and partly because most of these attempts at colo- 
nization were abortive attempts; they were like 
streams which sink into the earth and disappear; 
no fertilizing rivers flowed from them. Some of 
the settlements in Florida, New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia survived, but the stream of American Chris- 
tianity had been flowing for more than 200 years 
before these missions could possibly have mingled 
their waters with it. 

Resuming the consideration of the relation of 
this Church of England colony to the development 
of liberty, let it be remembered that when Crom- 
well’s fleet appeared in the James River to whip the 
rebellious Old Dominion into obedience, Richard 
Lee and Sir William Berkeley demanded and ob- 
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tained, as a condition of the submission of the col- 
only to the iron Dictator, an acknowledgment of 
Virginia as an independent dominion, and the recog- 
nition of the principle of no taxation without repre- 
sentation, and this more than a century before the 
Revolution. Here, also, in 1676, just 100 years 
before the revolt of the colonies, that remarkable 
man, Nathaniel Bacon, soldier, orator, leader, raised 
the standard of rebellion against the oppressions 
of the British crown. When the aggregate popula- 
tion of the colony did not exceed 40,000 souls, Bacon 
and his followers actually defied the whole power 
of Great Britain. Let it also be noted that that 
limited area of Virginia soil embraced within the 
arms of the Potomac, the Rappahannock, the York 
and the James rivers, was prolific in men of genius 
and force, and intense devotion to liberty to a 
degree never equaled, perhaps, in any region of 
equal size and of so small a population, in modern 
times. Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, speaking of this 
Virginia aristocracy, has well said: ‘‘We must go 
back to Athens to find another example of a society 
so small in numbers, capable of such an outburst 
of ability and force.’’ 


Attitude of Church Toward Revolution. 


Coming now to the story of the American Revo- 
lution, it is often said that the English Church in 
the colonies was not in sympathy with the Revolu- 
tion; that her clergy were generally Tories and 
either fled the country or aided and abetted the 
English in the struggle. This statement is a gross 
exaggeration, at least as far as Virginia and Caro- 
lina are concerned. In South Carolina it is certain 
that Tories were the exception and not the rule 
among the clergy of the Episcopal Church; and as 
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to Virginia, out of ninety-two clergymen holding 
parishes at the outbreak of the Revolution, it is 
ascertained that eleven entered the patriot army 
either as officers or chaplains, and twelve more took 
a leading part on the committees of safety and other 
active organizations for supporting the Revolution; 
thus twenty-three of the clergy, nearly one-fourth 
of the entire number, took an active part in the 
patriots’ great strug ggle. That was certainly no 
small proportion, and it may be presumed that 
many more were in sympathy with the Revolution 
though not active in its measures. The fact that 
a considerable number of the clergy being English- 
men, and having taken the oath of supremacy, held 
to the royal cause was not strange, but nearly all 
such appear to have left their parishes; their people 
were too zealous for the Eeeolntion to admit of their 
remaining. 


Contribution of Laity to Civil and Religious Liberty. 


It is, however, when we come to examine the rec- 
ord of the lay members of the Anglo-Saxon church, 
that we discover how great a debt this nation owes 
to that colony and that church. We are struck first 
of all by the fact that the names which are contin- 
ually recurring in the records of the vestries of the 
Virginia parishes are also those which are most 
conspicuous in the Revolution, both in the council 
chamber and on the field of battle, and subsequently 
in those high debates concerning the structure of 
our institutions. The Randolphs, the Pendletons, 
the Masons, the Nelsons, the Madisons, the Monroes, 
the Pages, the Carys, the Carters, the Harrisons, 
the Lees, the Marshalls (to name no more) were all 
Church of England families. In fact, as Bishop 
Meade remarks, we may fairly trace in the histories 
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of the vestries the origin, not only of that religious 
liberty which afterwards developed itself in Vir- 
ginia, but also of the early and determined stand 
taken by the Episcopalians in Virginia, on behalf 
of civil liberty. The vestries were the intelligence 
and: moral strength of the land, and they had been 
trained up in defense of their rights against bishops, 
kings, queens and cabinets. They had been fighting 
by anticipation the battles of the Revolution for 150 
years. ‘‘Taxation and representation’’ was only 
another form of expression for support and elec- 
tion of ministers. The principle was the same. We 
may here recall that these churchmen of Virginia, 
Carolina and the other English colonies were the 
descendants of the men who extorted the Magna 
Charta from King John at Runnymede ‘They had 
thus a birthright of liberty. It came to them by 
inheritance. It was in their blood. They could 
not ferget that it was provided in that immortal 
instrument that ‘‘The Church of England shall be 
free and hold her rights entire and her liberties 
inviolate,’’ and also ‘‘that all men have and hold 
the aforesaid liberties truly and peaceably, freely 
and quietly and wholly in all things and in all 
places forever.’’ 

This act of Stephen Langton, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and the barons who followed his lead, was 
inspired by the same spirit of resistance to civil and 
ecclesiastical tyranny as burst forth three centuries 
later in the English Reformation. That great 
spiritual revolution was initiated and carried forth 
in the face of persecution and martyrdom by the 
love of truth and the love of liberty. The Protest- 
ant movement struck the fetters from the Bible, and 
set it free to emancipate the minds of men from tyr- 
anny as. well as from superstition. These church- 
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men of the thirteen colonies, in common with their 
Protestant brethren of other names, had felt the 
impulse of the Reformation towards personal lib- 
erty in church and state. Only, the English Church 
was looked to as the great bulwark of the Prot- 
estant cause, and this, perhaps, naturally intensi- 
fied their feelings as the sons and heirs of liberty. 
However that may have been, it is certain that the 
sons of this Anglo-Saxon church were peculiarly 
distinguished in the Revolutionary epoch by the 
services they rendered to civil and religious liberty. 


First Statute of Complete Religious Liberty. 


It was George Mason, of Gunston, a loyal son of the 
Virginia church, who first enunciated the principle 
of complete freedom of conscience and of religious 
belief as one of the fundamental rights of every 
citizen. He clothed this principle in the Virginia 
Bill of Rights in the following language: 

‘*That religion is the duty which we owe to our Creator and the 
manner of discharging it can be directed only by reason and convic- 
tion, not by force or violence, and therefore that all men should enjoy 
the fullest toleration in the exercise of religion according to the dic- 
tates of conscience, unpunished and unrestrained by the magistrate. ’’ 

It is true that persecution for religious opinion’s 
sake was practiced in the Virginia colony from time 
to time for the first 150 years of its existence. But 
it ought to be remembered that the rigorous laws 
against Quakers, Roman Catholics and Puritans 
were brought from over sea, and when, as was 
rarely the case, they were enforced, it was by the 
civil power, and not by the Church. Moreover, 
while the letter of the colonial law in ecclesiastical 
matters was the echo of the despotic courts in Eng- 
land, ‘‘the spirit of the administration was mild and 
equitable.” There were none put to death in Vir- 
ginia for religious opinion. Bancroft recognizes a 
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spirit of toleration in Virginia in the Seventeenth 
century. 

Over against these conditions in Virginia, atten- 
tion is often directed to the Act of Toleration 
passed inthe colony of Maryland in 1649. But in 
the first place, the toleration in Maryland, as far 
as it went, was the happy result of the circumstance 
that Lord Baltimore, the proprietor, being a Roman 
Catholic, and holding his charter from a Protestant 
king, was drawn to toleration as a prudential meas- 
ure; and in the second place, the toleration pro- 
claimed by that famous act was of a very limited 
character, inasmuch as it prescribed the penalty of 
death to any one who denied the divinity of Christ 
or the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and punished 
with fine, whipping and imprisonment whoever 
should utter reproachful words concerning the Vir- 
gin Mary or the holy apostles. Even the rigorous 
code of ‘‘ Lawes, divine, morall, and martiall,’’ pro- 
mulgated by the London Company for the Virginia 
colony in 1611, hardly went beyond this. 

Here we cannot forbear pausing to say that who- 
ever will impartially compare the Virginia Bill of 
Rights with the famous English Bill of Rights of 
1689 must be constrained to give the palm for 
statesmanship and for power of expression to the 
American document, and to confess that the great 
author of the English bill, Lord John Somers, illus- 
trious and learned as he was, justly termed the 
“apostle of liberty’’ in his generation, and Eng- 
land’s deliverer from the tyrannous yoke of James 
II, was here inferior in diction and in noble, patri- 
otic passion, as well as in the masterly expression 
of the fundamental rights of man, to that plain Vir- 
ginia farmer and vestryman of Pohick Church, 
George Mason of Gunston. 
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The Virginia statute of religious liberty is to be 
traced to the same source, the sons of the Estab- 
lished Church. In old Bruton Church at Williams- 
burg, a tablet has been placed, inscribed as follows: 


‘‘To the glory of God and in memory of the members of the com- 
mittee which drafted the law establishing religious freedom in Vir- 
ginia,—Thomas Jefferson, vestryman of St. Ann’s Parish; Edmund 
Pendleton, vestryman of Drysdale Parish; George Wythe, vestryman 
of Bruton Parish; George Mason, vestryman of Truro Parish; Thomas 
Ludwell Lee, vestryman of Overwharton Parish,—being all the mem- 
bers of the committee.’’ 


These men could not tolerate special privilege, 
even when their own church was its beneficiary. 
Their love of liberty, their abhorrence of the injus- 
tice of requiring any man to support a religion or 
a church in which he did not believe, was such that 
they were willing to be considered the enemies of 
their mother church in depriving her of such spe- 
cial privileges, confident that in doing so they were 
really setting her free, and striking from her limbs 
weights that clogged her progress; and so it came 
to pass that dissenters in Virginia owed their eman- 
cipation from the ecclesiastical inequalities of the 
church establishment chiefly to these illustrious 
sons of the Episcopal Church. Indeed, at an ear- 
lier date, in 1776, the bond between church and 
state was severed and the Episcopal Church in Vir- 
ginia disestablished by the aid of her own lay 
members. 

Still more conspicuous were the services of the 
sons of this Anglo-Saxon church to civil liberty. 
As already stated, it was in a church builded at 
Jamestown that the House of Burgesses met on 
July 30, 1619—more than twelve months before the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock—to leg- 
islate for the welfare of the people—the first auton- 
omous body of legislators assembled on American 
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soil, and the forerunner and prototype of all free 
legislative bodies since organized in our country. 
It was in another Episcopal Church of Virginia— 
old St. John’s of Richmond—that the great orator 
of the Revolution, Patrick Henry, himself a devout 
son of the church, thundered the popular demand 
for freedom from the oppressive rule of the British 
crown, in that speech in which he cried, ‘‘Give me 
liberty or give me death!’’ Indeed, the church 
buildings of the establishment throughout the col- 
ony were largely used for assemblies of patriots at 
the time of the Revolution. 


Eminent Members of the Established Church and Their Influence. 


Upon the whole it is not too much to say that the 
greatest thinkers, orators and organizers, as well as 
the one supreme soldier of the Revolutionary epoch, 
were sons of the Established Church of Virginia. 
We may enumerate some of them: 

George Mason, the friend and mentor of Wash- 
ington, who, in June, 1776, drafted that profound 
and wonderful document, the Virginia Bill of Rights 
—the first written constitution of a free state, upon 
which the Massachusetts Bill of Rights was modeled, 
and all succeeding instruments of the kind adopted 
by the different colonies; Thomas Jefferson, author 
of the Declaration of Independence; Richard Henry 
Lee, the eloquent author and advocate of that auda- 
cious resolution, ‘‘that these colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent states;”’ 
Peyton Randolph, who presided over the first con- 
gress of patriots which organized the Revolution; 
Patrick Henry, whose matchless eloquence fired the 
hearts of Americans, not only in Virginia, but all 
over the land, to take up arms against the king; 
George Wythe, one of the ablest and most conspic- 
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uous of the Virginia patriots; Edmund Pendleton, 
first president of the court of appeals; Archibald 
Cary, the lion-hearted friend of liberty; James 
Madison, who earned the title of the ‘‘Father 
of the Constitution; John Marshall, the great 
chief justice who became the most illustrious 
interpreter of the Constitution;* and finally 
George Washington, the Father of His Country, 
who having first won our independence by 
his sword, then by his patient and far-seeing 
statesmanship consolidated the Republic under 
the egis of the Constitution. Among the sol- 
diers of the Revolution, mention should be made also 
of Gen. Henry Lee, General Muhlenberg, General 
Wood and General Nelson, all sons of the Estab- 
lished Church in Virginia. 

John Fiske, the Massachusetts historian, has told 
the world that there were five great men of that 
epoch who may be said to have made the nation,— 
Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, Madison and 
Marshall. Now all five of these makers of the Re- 
public were sons of the Episcopal Church, and four 
out of the five were Virginians. To quote in fine 
the words of Mr. Sidney George Fisher of Penn- 
sylvania, ‘‘We are still dominated by the ideas of 
these Virginians. We follow their thoughts. We 
obey the fundamental laws and principles they 
framed without even a desire to change them.’”’ If 
these historians are right, then the debt of this 
nation to that Virginia civilization and to the Estab- 
lished Church can hardly be exaggerated. It is not 
too much to say that the Anglo-Saxon church, 
planted in Virginia, led the way in the making of 


+ The Episcopal Church furnished thirty-four out of fifty-six signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. It also furnished twenty-five out 
of thirty-nine signers of the Constitution of the United States—about 
two-thirds of the whole number. And it gave to the Revolution and to 
the young Republic that brilllant financier and illustrlous statesman, 
Alexander Hamilton. 
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the Republic. It was her voice, through these her 
sons, that taught the people the first rudiments of 
liberty. It was her influence that was most puis- 
sant, through these great men, in establishing our 
free institutions. Let the historian, who would 
estimate the place which that church ought to occupy 
in the annals of the Republic, look at the stature of 
the patriots whom she gave to the Revolution; let 
him observe that they are not only among the giants 
of that remarkable epoch—they are the greatest of 
the giants; and then let him ask himself how the 
story of the Revolution and the rise of the republic 
would have read, if the names of these men were 
blotted from our annals. 

The answer to that question will gauge the debt 
of America to the Anglo-Saxon church established 
in Virginia. 
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With the Rise and Progress of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Virginia; McConnell, S. D.: History of the American Episcopal 
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(1857) ; Perry: History of the American Episcopal Church (2 vols., 
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CHAPTER III. 


RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS IN THE SOUTH. 
S O 
HE movements that go to make up the civ- 
ilization of a people are, roughly speaking, 
three: the religious, the political and the 
social. The religious offers to men their 
ideals, the political shows their efforts to give free 
play to their ideals, the social is the pieture of men 
realizing their ideals in their daily interplay of 
thought and conduct. 

‘t As we think, we are.” Our thoughts, our ideals, 
mould our very being within; and they go out to 
affect our conduct towards our fellow men. Prac- 
tically speaking, a man’s religion may be defined to 
be his attitude of mind and heart towards God:-and 
his fellow men; and, when we say a man lives his 
religion, we mean that he manifests in his daily con- 
duct this attitude of his mind and heart. 

So we see how important is the religion of a man 
in shaping his own and the character of his fellow 
men. We perceive, then, how necessary it is, if we 
would understand the people of the South, to study 
those movements which have given their religion to 
the groups of men who have been moulding our 
social life and building our civilization. 

The people of the South are a religious people: 
religion has been a mighty force in our upbuilding. 
We are a homogeneous people, chiefly of Anglo- 
Saxon stock; our religious movements have either 
had their rise in England, or have come to us tinged 
by a shorter or longer sojourn in our mother land. 
We are a conservative people, not mueh given to 
running after new things; our religious movements 
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have not been many or various, but have come with 
and kept close to the great Churches which claim 
the allegiance of the Southern people and mould 
their civilization. 

Naming these movements in point of time, they 
are: Episcopal, Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Methodist, Disciples of Christ. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church. 


Religion, represented by the Episcopal Church, 
came over to America with the first colonists. It 
was according to the service of the Prayer-Book 
that the first sacraments were celebrated on these 
shores by men of the English race: the baptism of 
Virginia Dare on Roanoke Island, and the adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper by Robert Hunt to the 
settlers of Jamestown. The Episcopal Church came 
to Charleston with Yeamans and to Savannah with 
Oglethorpe. It grew and strengthened as the settle- 
ments increased in numbers and size, but it suffered 
many hindrances in this new land up to the begin- 
ning of the Nineteenth century. It was burdened 
and hindered by the general lack of personal religion 
among the upper classes, by the unspiritual char- 
acter of many of its clergy, by its connection with 
the state, being the English Church established by 
law and exacting its revenues by taxation; the Eng- 
lish Church suspected by the people during and after 
the Revolution. Fora while after the Revolutionary 
War the number of clergy in Virginia had decreased 
from ninety-five to sixty, and only three clergymen 
were at work in the state of North Carolina. 

But one of our most striking religious movements 
has been the resuscitation and progress of this 
mother church of the English-speaking people. Her 
bishops have become true successors of the Apostles 
in life and labor, her ministers spiritual pastors of 
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the flock, and her people have put spirit and power 
into those beautiful forms which have led the devo- 
tions of saints of God in all ages. Led by such men 
as Meade and Ravenscroft, Otey and Elliott, Cobb 
and Polk, she has awakened to new life in the older 
states, and has gone forth to take her part in making 
pure and righteous the life of the South and South- 
west. 

The ideals which the Episcopal Church holds up 
to the people of this land are chiefly three: one 
Church through all time for all people, holding its 
continuity of life by an unbroken order of living 
men, insisting on the few great facts of the Apostles’ 
Creed in matters of faith and on the example of 
Jesus Christ in matters of conduct; second, the dig- 
nity of worship, with the well ordered services of 
the chaste and fervid Book of Common Prayer; 
third, the fact that religion is a part of the natural 
and normal life of man, and so it should permeate 
and elevate all his life, social and business, his 
pleasures as well as his labors. The first has made 
men conservative, holding on to the best ın the past, 
obedient to just authority, and it has contributed 
to freedom of thought and development of character 
in the liberty allowed in the formation of opinions 
and in the detailed activities of life; the second 
tends to reverence, culture and to a restrained 
expression of religious feeling; the third meets the 
wants among men for recreation and refreshment, 
and brings religion to bear on the whole man and on 
every class and phase of society. 


The Roman Catholic Church. 


While the Southern states have been and are Prot- 
estant, the Roman Catholic Church has played no 
mean part in their beginnings and growth. She 
was second to appear among the religious forces that 
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contributed to the upbuilding of the English colonies 
in our part of the United States; for it was in the 
year 1634 that one of her faithful sons, Lord Bal- 
timore, founded the colony of Maryland. Long 
before any Englishman set foot on our shores, Ponce 
de Leon discovered and occupied Florida, and De 
Soto crossed the Mississippi. In 1682 La Salle sailed 
down the Mississippi to its mouth, called the coun- 
try Louisiana, and claimed it for France in the name 
of ‘‘the most Christian king,’’ Louis XIV. Devoted 
priests of the church followed these hardy explorers, 
and quickly established Spanish, French and Indian 
missions. 

Since colonial days the Roman Catholic Church 
has prospered in Baltimore on the north and New 
Orleans on the south, and has exerted strong influ- 
ence in most of our cities. She has grown largely by 
immigration, and her chief power and progress have 
been in the cities and large towns. Men like Charles 
Carroll of Maryland, William Gaston of North Caro- 
lina, and George Ben Johnson of Virginia, have, in 
all parts of our southland, added honor to their 
state and heightened men’s regard for their church. 

The three great religious ideas which the Roman 
Catholic Church presents to our people are: The 
one Church of Christ for all people, with its centre 
of unity in the Pope of Rome; the principle of 
authority ,and obedience; the obligation and the 
privilege of confession and absolution. The first 
gives visible interpretation to the Scriptural teach- 
ing of unity in the one Body of Christ, and it stirs 
men’s imagination by the spectacle of one organiza- 
tion, reaching into all parts of the world, standing 
steadfast amid the whirling centuries, paying unfal- 
tering homage to their Sovereign Lord who rules 
from the ‘‘ Eternal City.’’ The second, training men 
to look on the Pope as speaking on earth for Christ 
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and expressing His authority, makes them bow in 
unquestioning obedience to his teaching and com- 
mands as represented to them by their priest. So 
the people hold to their allegiance; and many a puz- 
zled mind finds rest in the Church’s confident state- 
ments. The third meets the universal longing of the 
guilty soul to unburden its load by a full confession. 
to a sympathizing fellow mortal; and it adds the 
further comfort, which comes from assurance of 
pardon by one who stands, in the sinner’s mind, as 
near to God as frail human beings can. 


The Presbyterian Church. 


The Presbyterians came over to America in the 
latter days of the Seventeenth and all along through 
the Eighteenth centuries. They settled largely in the 
valley of Virginia and the southern part of North 
Carolina. From these centres emigrants journeyed 
into the countries south and west. Individuals and 
small companies from the old country came more 
or less regularly and settled all through the South; 
they ennobled every community with that intelli- 
gence, honesty and industry which spring so nat- 
urally from the Scotch race and faith. In 1810 the 
Cumberland Presbyterians broke away from their 
brethren, demanding a greater liberty of interpreta- 
tion of Holy Scriptures and a larger freedom in 
preaching the Gospel; but, after many years of vig- 
orous life, they have lately reunited with the Pres- 
byterian Church South. When the War of Seces- 
sion broke out, the Presbyterians of the South pro- 
tested against the resolutions of the General Assem- 
bly, which recognized the Federal government, and 
demanded for that authority the allegiance of all 
good Presbyterians in the United States. They 
declared that the Church as such should not, accord- 
ing to Scripture, interfere in matters of state and 
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decide the delicate questions of political sovereignty 
and allegiance. They organized themselves into the 
Presbyterian Church South; and they issued a mani- 
festo to the Christian world, which, for its dignity, 
simplicity and ability takes first rank among the 
great church papers of religious history. 

The three ideals of Presbyterianism in the South 
are: First, the family is the unit in all human life, 
natural, civil and religious; second, the necessity for 
a true doctrinal statement of the faith as a basis for 
the Church and as a term of communion for the 
faithful; third, the importance of education to the 
ministry and people. The first admits the children 
of Christian, and only of Christian, parents to mem- 
bership in the Church of Christ by baptism, empha- 
sizes the intimate closeness of the family relations 
and intensifies the responsibility of a training 
worthy of ‘such a birthright; the second has given 
rise to great teachers and preachers of theology and 
has forced the people to think deeply on the noble 
questions of religious philosophy; the third, spring- 
ing naturally from the first and second, has made the 
Presbyterians pioneers in the education of our 
people, urging them to build school-houses and 
academies, furnishing the teachers for our boys and 
girls, and stimulating the common folk by the spec- 
tacle of the poorest overcoming all obstacles to gain 
the benefits of an education. 


The Baptist Church. 


The Baptists date their origin in America to 
Roger Williams, that fearless pioneer who would 
rather brave the terrors of the savage and the wil- 
derness than the fierce intolerance of his Christian 
brethren. From New England and from old Eng- 
land the Baptists came to Virginia and the Carolinas 
and thence on to the new states and territories. 
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‘They formed a part of every pioneer movement that 
thrust our English civilization out into the wilder- 
ness. Simple, brave, earnest men, independent in 
religious and political thought, in individual and 
church life, they preached the Gospel as they 
believed it in the face of indifference, ridicule or 
persecution, despite the opposition of church or 
state. Their simple church organization readily 
adapted itself to the roughest and humblest condi- 
tions of life; and wherever a small company of 
Baptists found themselves living together, whether 
in village or country districts, there a Baptist 
church was organized, and there some natural leader, 
accepted and set aside for the work by the brethren, 
tilled his fields through the week and preached the 
gospel of love and life on Sunday. 

The contributions of the Baptist denomination to 
our religious forces are: First, religious toleration 
and freedom; second, the value of every individual 
soul before God and his responsibility and ability 
to interpret Holy Scripture and to settle every 
religious problem for himself; third, the right and 
duty of each Christian congregation to set up its 
own government and to decide on its own terms of 
communion and qualifications of membership. The 
first points them out as lineal descendants of Roger 
Williams in his contention for a free church in a free 
state; it reminds us that it was due largely to the 
influence of the Baptists that Virginia adopted Jef- 
ferson’s bill of religious liberty, and that the United 
States ratified that amendment to the constitution 
which proscribed any establishment of religion; and 
it impresses all our people with the thorough-going 
acceptance of the far-reaching truth that every man 
shall be allowed to worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience. The second prin- 
ciple, forbidding them to accept any but intelligent 
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believers to baptism and church membership, has 
helped to make the Bible a familiar book in every 
Christian household, revealing to every man the 
faith by which he must live and die. The third 
preaches the democracy of the church and the 
equality and responsibility of its members, and 
urges men to realize that every member ought to 
take his part in making the life of his own congre- 
gation high and in keeping its doctrine pure. 


The Methodist Church. 


Next in time came the movement of the strong 
and zealous Methodist Church. John Wesley began 
his revival of religion in Oxford, made his short 
missionary stay in Georgia, came back to England, 
underwent his mysterious conversion, and then 
began his wonderful, blessed work for God in Eng- 
land. The first fruits of the ‘‘Holy Club’’ at Oxford 
was the inspiring and eloquent George Whitefield. 
Beginning in England, crossing and re-crossing the 
Atlantic, sweeping up and down in America, moving 
like a flaming fire from Maine to Georgia, opening 
men’s hearts, melting their wills and changing their 
lives, Whitefield’s work in the United States might 
well be called a religious movement in itself. Robert 
Williams and John King took up his work in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, and formed Methodist 
societies in these states. Shortly after, Francis 
Asbury was sent over by Wesley to be the superin- 
tendent and then the bishop of the societies in 
America; and for fifty years this remarkable man— 
great in character and in ability, unwearied and 
unceasing in travel and preaching —led and gov- 
erned the growing hosts of Methodism. At the close 
of the Revolution the strength of the Methodists was 
in Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina; and 
from these older states they went forth with the 
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pioneers to the South and West. No settlements 
were too sparse, no road too rough, no wilderness 
too wild for the itinerant Methodist preacher. He 
rode forth at the command of his chief, confident of 
his message, trusting in God, unafraid of man or 
beast. The ‘‘cireuit rider’’ is, perhaps, the most 
significant figure in the religious movements of the 
South. He was a strong, stern man, repressing fun 
and gaiety as worldly pleasures dangerous to the 
soul, with no worldly goods save that which he car- 
ried on his back and in his saddle-bags, breaking the 
stillness of the forests as he rode his lonely way with 
the ejaculations of prayer or the melody of gospel 
hymns, sitting by the blazing hearth of a pioneer’s 
cabin, teaching of hell and heaven, praying for the 
outpouring of the Spirit on the family gathered 
round, standing on some rude platform in the woods, 
warning his eager listeners to fly from the wrath 
to come, urging them to seek for safety and peace in 
the blood of Jesus. 

The three-fold influence which the Methodist 
Church has exerted on the life of our people is: 
First, insistence on the necessity of personal piety 
and heart religion; second, a sharp division between 
the Church and the world, repressing with a stern 
hand all worldly amusements; third, the power of 
organization and the self-denial of the individual 
minister. The first reealls ever the fact that Meth- 
odism began as a revival of spiritual religion 
in the darkest time of England’s religious history; 
and it has taught men to look for the answer of the 
Holy Spirit to our spirit in our moral and religious 
living. From this ideal has come ‘‘the revivals’’ 
and ‘‘the camp meetings’’ which have been such a 
marked feature in our Southern religious life. The 
second principle urges men to see that there must 
be a difference in the life of ‘‘the converted” and 
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that of ‘‘the unconverted,’’ and to give up all the 
pleasures of life which are or may be tainted with 
sin. The third idea shows the success that will come 
to a clergy ready to march at the leader’s command, 
and to a system which links the humblest class leader 
to the all-powerful bishop, the whole animated by 
one common and inspiring motive. 


The Disciples of Christ. 


The last religious movement which I shall men- 
tion is that which began in Western Virginia in the 
early days of the Nineteenth century and which has 
grown so rapidly that today its adherents hold the 
sixth place in numbers among the churches of the 
United States. For full fifty years Alexander Camp- 
bell guided, inspired and defended it; and it is with 
a true appreciation of his stimulating and over- 
shadowing influence that the people commonly speak 
of his followers as ‘‘Campbellites.’? Thomas Camp- 
bell, a Presbyterian minister, came over from Ire- 
land in the year 1807 and settled not far from the 
meeting point of Virginia, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
Pious, energetic, gentle, liberal, he set forth the 
religious ideals of which I shall speak presently. 
For these he was censured by his Presbytery and 
was finally forced to leave the Presbyterian Church. 
Thomas then turned over the leadership to his 
stronger and sterner son Alexander; and they then 
‘affiliated for some years with the Baptists. They 
left the Baptists in 1827 and formed a separate 
organization under the name of the Disciples of 
Christ. They have now many churches in all parts 
of the country; but their chief strength is in the 
South and the middle West. 

_The three chief principles of the Disciples of 
Christ are: First, there is in the purpose of Christ 
Jesus, and ought to be actually and visibly in the 
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world, one and only one church; second, no church 
should have a theological creed as its basis and any 
terms of communion other than in the words of Holy 
Writ; third, the Bible and the Bible alone is suff- 
cient to show the way of salvation to the individual 
and to provide for the organization and guidance 
of the Church. The first calls men’s attention to 
the Christ ideal of one Church for all men and to 
the practical obligation on Christians to live together 
as brethren in the one family of God; the second, 
opening the Lord’s Supper to all believers, cuts 
away the barriers which men have raised by doc- 
trinal statements and religious philosophy, and 
shows how few are the essential truths of the Chris- 
tian faith; the third exalts Holy Scripture in the 
eyes of all men, bids them search diligently and 
assures them that they will find therein all that men 
need to know of God and of His will for man. 


The Negro. 


The Negro, that child-like and imitative race, which 
makes up one-third of the population of the South, 
has had no real religious movements of his own. 
They followed largely in the days of slavery the 
religious teachings which guided their masters. 
Since their emancipation they have turned en masse 
to the Methodist and Baptist, and have practically 
divided themselves in faith and system between these 
two churches, but standing apart as separate organ- 
izations of their own race. The short and clear cut 
teaching of the Baptists and their spectacular form 
of baptism have influenced their simple minds and 
childish imagination; and, on the other hand, the 
feeling and excitement so necessary to the Metho- 
dist training have strongly appealed to their emo- 
tional natures. 
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Other Movements. 


In addition to the above mentioned historic and 
psychological religious movements distinctive of the 
churches, I should say that there are certain move- 
ments today common to them all. One is the mis- 
sionary ideal and effort: each Church is moving for- 
ward propagating its own specific principles, urging 
men to follow with them to serve our common 
Master; each is striving to go out and to send out 
its influence to make this land of America a Chris- 
tian land; and each is putting forth its prayer and 
its power to make all heathen lands acknowledge 
Christ Jesus as their Lord and Master. Another is 
the holding together more and more tenaciously the 
few fundamental truths of Christ, which may be 
summed up in the Apostles’ Creed, and allowing a 
wide divergence of opinion on matters of religious 
theology and philosophy. A third is the growing 
perception that religion must affect conduct, that it 
is the power of God unto salvation ftom sin and into 
righteousness of life, rather than a matter of mental 
conviction or of emotional experience. A fourth and 
last is the movement towards unity; the inter- 
mingling in worship, the toleration of differing 
opinions, the kindliness of feeling, the willingness 
to see the good in the distinctive positions of the 
others. Thus we see that the special principles of 
each Church are softened and tempered as they come 
into contact with those of the others; thus we find 
that each is absorbing for its own some of the good 
which it has come to find in the others; thus we per- 
ceive that each is slowly realizing that the whole 
truth and power of God is larger than any one of ug 
has seen, and, therefore, to rejoice in the good that 
comes to mankind from each and all. So, then, these 
religious movements are blending more and more 
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into one mighty stream of moral and spiritual influ- 
ence on the people of our beloved land, and are 
making sweeter, richer, stronger its growing and 
advancing civilization. i 
ROBERT STRANGE, 
Bishop of East Carolina, of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


CHAPTER LV. 


DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
IN THE SOUTH. 


* HE principles of the Reformation of the 
Sixteenth century involved the principles 
of religious freedom. But this implication 
was not seen; or, if seen, was not regarded 
as a principle whose application was practicable or 
desirable. The antagonistic principle of the pro- 
priety of the union of church and state continued 
to prevail. Every Protestant body which practically 
was able to do so, came into close union with a civil 
power, its creed becoming that state’s religious’ 
creed. The logic of such a union was intolerance of. 
every other form of religion than the state’s form. 
Hence the Protestant belief in the inalienable right 
of man to the exercise of his private judgment in all. 
matters of religion was accompanied by little toler- 
ance for any who, in the exercise of that God-given 
right, differed in the more important conclusions 
thus reached. Only less tolerant of differing Protes- 
tant faiths than of the Papal faith, European Prot- 
estant intolerance waxed and waned, but always 
obtained throughout the Seventeenth and icen 
centuries. 
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Religious Liberty in the Colonies. 


The early North American colonists, whether 
coming to find an asylum in which they could wor- 
ship God in their own preferred way, or coming as 
members of the established church of their native 
land, came possessed by the principle of intolerance 
and ready to apply it against all representatives of 
other faiths than their own. The most liberal col- 
onies were those founded by Lord Baltimore, Will- 
iam Penn, and Roger Williams. Two of these men 
were moved by altruistic considerations in part, but 
to each of them self-interest dictated his liberal 
course. Even they advocated only a circumscribed 
liberty. ‘‘Baltimore only professed to make free 
soil for’ Christianity. Penn only tolerated those 
who believed in one Almighty and Eternal God, the 
creator, upholder, and ruler of the world; and denied 
the right to hold office to all except Christians. Will- 
iams’ charter was expressly to propagate Christian- 
ity, and under it a law was enacted excluding all 
except Christians from the rights of citizenship, and 
including in the exclusion Roman Catholics.’’ More- 
over, Episcopalian intolerance was established 
in“ Maryland’ as early as 1692, and prevailed 
throughout the remaining life of the colony. 

Up to 1776, ‘‘although more than one sect had 
claimed religious freedom and an absolute divorce 
of church and state, no civil government had ever 
allowed the claim.’’ Providence assigned to one 
of the Southern colonies of North America the func- 
tion of incorporating into the foundation of her 
government the recognition of the right of all men 
to the free exercise of religion according to the 
dictates of conscience; and the function of leading 
the national government and all the several states 
of the American Union to similar positions. 
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In the brief study of the advancement of religious 
liberty in the South, the colonies of Maryland, 
Georgia and the Carolinas, for the most part may be 
disregarded. In each of these colonies along with 
the Established Church, in behalf of which a high 
degree of intolerance was sometimes shown, there 
commonly existed only a limited intolerance. Hence 
Dissenters were not provoked to fight efficiently 
for larger things. The real struggle in behalf of 
religious liberty went on in Virginia. - 

The early colonists of Virginia were, in the main, . 
conforming Englishmen. They had not come over 
for religions reasons but to improve their fortunes. 
They naturally established the Church of England 
by law. As the Church of England did not become 
thoroughly episcopal till the act of Uniformity of 
1662,. passed by the Cavalier Parliament, it was 
roomy enough for many on whom episcopacy sat 
lightly. As large freedom was encouraged by the 
Virginia Company of London, and as the English 
government showed breadth of mind after it took 
immediate oversight of the Virginia colony in1624, it 
was natura] that many should come into the colony, 
some of whom had small sympathy for exclusive 
episcopacy, and some of whom were Separatists. 

The majority in the coloniai legislature developed 
a rigid episcopacy, however. Beginning as early 
as 1624,-the House of Burgesses enacted statutes 
designed to bring ‘‘Our Church as near as may 
be to the canons of England,’’ and culminating in 
that of 1624, requiring the governor and council to 
expel all Non-Conformists, and in the severe laws of 
1662, intended for all Separatists but especially for 
the Quakers. These laws were applied with much 
resolution. Non-Episcopal colonists were driven 
away into Maryland, the Carolinas and elsewhere. 
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The Act of Toleration. 


The revolution of 1688, which put William of 
Orange and Mary, his wife, into the place of James 
Stuart on the English throne, is justly regarded 
as epochal in the history of religious liberty. ‘‘The 
privileges of conscience having had no earlier Magna 
Charta and petition of right whereto they could 
appeal against encroachments,’’ William secured 
the passage of the Act of Toleration. ‘‘This act 
exempted from the penalties of existing statutes 
against separate conventicles, or absence from the 
established worship, such as should take the oath 
of allegiance and subscribe the declaration against 
popery, and such ministers of separate congrega- 
tions as should subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Church of England,’’ three of those articles 
and a portion of the fourth excepted. It gave also 
an indulgence to Quakers without this condition. 
Meetinghouses were required to be registered, and 
were protected from insult by a penalty. 

The Toleration Act gave but a scant measure of 
religious liberty. The Dissenters still labored under 
civil disabilities. The Test Act and Corporation 
Act still stood between them and civil office. But 
small though this chartered right of religious liberty 
was, it was a bulwark of that degree conceded; and 
involved in it seeds germinant and growing into 
larger liberties. 


Rev. Francis Makemie and the Presbyterians. 


Meanwhile, about 1683, Presbyterians in the 
county of Accomac and on Elizabeth River, taking 
advantage of certain favorable local conditions, 
secured as their minister Rev. Francis Makemie, of 
typical Scotch-Irish character. Makemie suffered 
for years under the laws of Virginia, for he ‘‘ Durst 
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not deny preaching, and hoped he never should 
while it was wanting and desired.’’ ‘‘In defense of 
himself he appeared before magistrates and before 
the Governor’’; and he is accredited with occasion- 
ing the incorporation of the Toleration Act into 
the Virginia laws, which was not done till 1699, and 
then only by a grudging and belittling reference. 
Could he have preached without restraint, wherever 
he found a ready ear on the people’s part, he would 
have preferred this greater freedom. But he was 
ready to avail himself to the utmost of the legal 
advantage of the Toleration Act in lieu of something 
better, and in the year 1699 he secured, from the 
county court of Accomac, a certificate of qualifica- 
tion under that act. Passing through the province 
of New York, he incurred the displeasure of Lord 
Cornbury by preaching in the city of New York 
and elsewhere; suffered bitter and protracted per- 
secution at the hands of the governor; but vindicated 
his right to preach under the terms of the Act of 
Toleration, with great ability. By his sufferings and 
representations Makemie aroused the indignation 
of Dissenters in the mother country and through- 
out the colonies at such indignities as he had been 
afflicted with, and stirred their opposition to the 
repetition of such treatment. Having organized the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, which overlooked the 
Presbyterian people from New York to Virginia, he 
put his impress on the people of this faith; and after 
his death, in 1707, continued to live in them, of whom 
it has been said, ‘‘No civil state or religious denomi- 
nation south of the Hudson, or perhaps in the Union, 
has done more for the advance of civil liberty, or 
freedom of conscience and the public welfare.” . 
After 1732, and more rapidly after 1738, Dis- 
senters, chiefly Presbyterian, began to pour into 
the great valley of Virginia and formed an ever- 
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widening rim around the western and southwestern 
sides of the older settlement. By 1742 there were 
congregations at points in Berkeley, Jefferson, 
Hardy, Rockingham, Augusta, Rockbridge, Bote- 
tourt, Charlotte, Prince Edward, and Campbell. 
These Presbyterians, when about to invade the val- 
ley, had through the mediation of the Synod of 
Philadelphia, 1738, which already, in the year 1729, 
had denied to the state all right of control over 
religion, secured a promise from the Honorable 
William Gooch, Esquire, leutenant-governor of the 
province of Virginia, that no interruption should be 
given to any ministers of their profession coming 
among them, provided they should conform them- 
selves to the rules prescribed by the Act of Tolera- 
tion in England, by taking the oaths enjoined 
thereby, and registering the places of their meet- 
ing for worship; and should behave themselves 
peaceably toward the government. 

Though the governor of Virginia promised thus 
no more than Makemie had wrested from the author- 
ities in his day, and nothing more than the English 
Act of Toleration entitled them to, his promise was 
an additional bulwark behind which a cautious, if 
courageous and heroic, people would intrench them- 
selves till the day of larger things. A wall of defense 
between eastside Virginia and the savages on the 
west, and endowed with unusual mental and moral 
powers, having profoundly democratic ideals, they 
sent representatives to the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses and began a long conflict, ‘‘which resulted in 
the separation of church and state, complete religi- 
ous toleration, the abolition of primogeniture and 
entails, and many other important changes, most 
of which were consummated under the leadership 
of Thomas Jefferson between 1776 and 1785. With- 
out the aid of the Valley population, these begin- 
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nings of metamorphosis in tidewater Virginia would 
not have been accomplished. Jefferson is often 
called the father of modern democracy; in a certain 
sense Shenandoah Valley and adjacent Appalachian 
regions may be called its cradle.’’* 


The Efforts of Rev. Samuel Davies. 


About the time of this immigration into the valley 
certain communities east of the Blue Ridge began 
to develop Presbyterian principles. Beginning with- 
out the agency of a minister they, in 1743 and sub- 
sequently, received the stimulus of occasional visits 
of evangelists, one of whom, by his free criticism 
on the degeneracy of the clergy of the colony, 
brought no small punishments on this body of Dis- 
senters. To these people came, about 1747, the Rev. 
Samuel Davies. He came qualified under the Act 
of Toleration, and having obtained the licensing of 
four meetinghouses amongst them. Tactful, resource- 
ful, and strategic in planning; prepossessing and 
commanding in appearance, and a most persuasive 
orator, he organized and made an effective body 
of the Virginia Presbyterians. Mr. Davies con- 
tended before the General Court of Virginia that 
licensure of places and ministers was a right to be 
acknowledged by the government on demand by the 
Dissenters. Notwithstanding the narrow policy of 
the council, which was to license the fewest possible 
number of Dissenting ministers and preaching 
places, Davies was instrumental in introducing a 
number of qualified Presbyterian preachers, and 
securing an ever larger number of licensed meeting- 
houses. He thus affected the counties of Cumber- 
land, Powhatan, Prince Edward, Charlotte, Camp- 
bell, Nottoway and Amelia, in addition to his own 
peculiar charge which was within the bounds of 


* John Fiske, Old Virginia and Her Neighbors, Vol. II, p. 396. 
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Hanover, Henrico, Goochland, Caroline, Louisa and 
New Kent. He represented the cause of Virginia 
Dissenters to Dissenters in England and, through 
them, to the Bishop of London. Having occasion 
to travel in England, to collect an endowment for the 
College of New Jersey, 1753-1754, he represented 
their cause wherever he could get an audience; and 
came back prepared to force by legal steps the 
licensing of houses for meetings on demand of Dis- 
senters, and the right of any licensed ministers to 
preach in any licensed house. 

But no such forcing process was to be needed. 
Providential movements, favorable to Dissenters, 
were on hand. The French-Indian War was highly 
favorable to Presbyterian Dissenters. 

In that struggle, in which the fate of this coun- 
try was’ decided, France had secured as allies a 
great number of Indian tribes. The Indians had 
as early as 1754 begun to fall upon the settlers all 
along the Virginia frontier. The war wasted the 
spirit and resources of the colony; but Samuel 
Davies, by sermon and address, stirred the fires of 
patriotism ever anew. Under such circumstances 
he found it practicable to perform his ministerial 
services ‘‘wherever duty and conscience inspired 
him.’’? Other Presbyterian ministers deprecating 
the expense and labor of a long journey to Williams- 
burg to obtain a license for a new place of worship, 
went to using the desired places without licenses; 
and were unmolested. 

To Davies, perhaps, Virginia owes more than to 
any other man for services in behalf of religious lib- 
erty. He fought ably for all that the Act of Tolera- 
tion conceded. In his fight for this he voiced prin- 
ciples which called for liberties still larger—‘‘The 
sole supremacy of Christ in the church—the author- 
ity of the word of God—the equality of the ministers 
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of religion—and individual rights of conscience.’’ 
In addition to what he otherwise did, he put 
his impress on young Patrick Henry, a mighty 
instrument in the same great struggle. 

Providence works slowly and through many 
instruments to the accomplishment of great ends. 
Through the efforts and sufferings of Makemie and 
Davies and their. co-laborers, through the French- 
Indian War, in which the Dissenters beyond the 
Blue Ridge bore the brunt of the Indian atrocities, 
and stood as a wall between such atrocities and the 
older portion of the colony, the God of Providence 
was leading Virginia to larger toleration. He was 
moving also, in the Parson’s cause. In 1755 the 
clergy of the Established Church petitioned for a 
larger salary. As the French-Indian War was just 
beginning, as the year 1755 and 1758 were bad crop 
years for tobacco, and as the clergy, on account of 
the character of many of them, were not popular, the 
House of Burgesses not only did not grant the 
increase of salary, but passed acts which gave the 
‘people the right, during specified periods, to pay 
their tobacco dues and taxes in money, at the rate 
of twopence per pound—the usual price when crops 
were fair. As tobacco was worth three times as 
much in 1758, the clergy complained loudly, held 
that these acts of the Burgesses were usurpation, 
and instituted suits in the civil courts to recover 
damages. Patrick Henry, born of a Presbyterian 
mother, stamped by the impressive character and 
teaching of Davies, espoused the cause of the people 
in this celebrated Parson’s cause, and furthered 
most effectively the growing alienation between 
clergy and people. By Mr. Henry’s picturing of the 
character of the clergy on this occasion and the con- 
temporary pamphleteering in which great bitterness 
was indulged in on both sides, the dominancy of the 
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clergy was broken, and the way was opened for 
disestablishment. 


The Baptists of Virginia. 


Amongst most important agents in the bringing 
about of religious freedom were the Baptists. In 
1743, a few regular Baptist families had settled in 
Berkeley county. They spread in the Valley and east 
of the Blue Ridge till, by 1770, they had churches 
scattered through the northern neck of Virginia. As 
early as 1758, Separate Baptists had made a per- 
manent lodgement in Pittsylvania. About 1766-67 
the church was planted in upper Spottsylvania, 
whereupon it spread rapidly between the Blue Ridge 
and the Bay Shore. These people were subjected 
to various kinds of persecutions at the hands of the 
friends of the Establishment. Persecutions were 
heaped upon them, in Some cases, perhaps, because 
of their sharp criticisms of the Established clergy. 
Their preachers were jailed repeatedly in various 
counties, and by their zeal and constancy gave occa- 
sion to the advocates of human rights to voice the 
truth. The records show that the powerful advocacy 
of Mr. Henry was more than once successfully 
invoked to defend those imprisoned for the ‘‘heinous 
charge of worshiping God according to the dictates 
of their own consciences.’ Undeterred by persecu- 
tions, they wrought with the greatest enthusiasm 
in missionary labors and increased rapidly in num- 
bers and power, while voicing their sense of injustice 
at their persecution. 

Between 1763 and 1791 a political revolution 
occurred, on the wheels of which Dissenters rode 
into their full religious rights. England, on the con- 
clusion of the war with France, began to enforce 
a system of repression and taxation on the colonies 
which the sons of the greater Britain could not 
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stand. In March, 1765, Parliament passed the Stamp 
Act. On May 30, 1765, Patrick Henry drew up his 
famous resolutions against the act. He secured 
their adoption in the Virginia legislature, by the aid 
of the upper counties, Scotch-Irish and Huguenot 
Dissenters—chiefiy Presbyterians, as yet. He thus 
made the Revolutionary War inevitable, through 
which the establishment of religious liberty was 
made practicable. 


The Virginia Bill of Rights, 


By 1772 the Presbyterian Dissenters in Virginia 
were enjoying larger liberties than were guaranteed 
by the Act of Toleration; the Quakers, at least, the 
guaranteed toleration, and the Baptists petitioning 
that they might be treated ‘‘ with the same indulgence 
in religious matters as Quakers, Presbyterians and 
other Protestant Dissenters.’’ Under these circum- 
stances a bill for extending the benefit of the several 
acts of toleration to His Majesty’s Protestant sub- 
jects in this colony was introduced, engrossed and 
ordered to be read again a third time, July 1, 1772. 
This bill was highly objectionable to both Baptists 
and Presbyterians. Each body objected to certain 
features of the bill. Each body aimed at something 
more than could be properly called toleration. The 
petition of the Presbytery of Hanover, dated Novem- 
ber 11, 1774, and remonstrating against the pro- 
posed Bill of Toleration, is described in The Journal 
of the Virgima Assembly, as ‘‘praying that no bill 
may pass into a law but such as will secure to the 
petitioners equal liberties and advantages with their 
fellow subjects.” The petitioners declare them- 
selves ‘‘in favor of an unlimited, impartial tolera- 
tion’’; but the unbiased mind will see that they 
are aiming at more than is denoted by the word tol- 
eration. They and the Baptists alike at this period 
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seem to have taken toleration as an ‘‘equality of 
privilege and protection to all denominations, by the 
civil power.’’ As the war came on ‘‘dissenting 
clergymen’’ were permitted to celebrate divine wor- 
ship in the armies, ‘‘for the ease of scrupulous 
consciences.’ 

From the very beginning of the war the Scotch- 
Irish, Presbyterians and Baptists, threw themselves 
into its support with the utmost unanimity. By 
their services they made it possible to obtain their 
religious rights. The minds of men were becoming 
more - enlightened, too. The skeptical philoso- 
phy prevailing at that time on the continent of 
Europe occasioned the questioning of all institu- 
tions even by conservative men. Accordingly the 
Virginia convention sitting at Williamsburg in the 
summer of 1776 adopted a bill of rights, the last 
clause being in the words: ‘‘That religion, or the 
duty we owe our creator, and the manner of dis- 
charging it, can be directed only by reason and con- 
viction, not by force or violence, and therefore all 
men are equally entitled to the free exercise of 
religion, according to the dictates of conscience, and 
that it is the mutual duty of all to practice for- 
bearance, love and charity toward each other.’’ 

These words, in the main, from the draft of the 
Bill of Rights presented by the celebrated George 
Mason, a member of the Established Church, were 
contributed to the bill by Patrick Henry. One clause 
only of the Henry-Mason draft received a mate- 
rial amendment. In their draft it is written that 
all should enjoy the fullest toleration in the exer- 
cise of religion. Their use of the word tolera- 
tion is like that of the Independents of the West- 
minster Assembly, implying non-interference of the 
state with the church; nevertheless, the word ‘‘tol- 
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eration,” strictly speaking, implies a power in the 
civil government to interfere with religion. But 
young James Madison, ‘‘the son of an Orange 
county planter, bred in the school of Presbyterian 
Dissenters, under Witherspoon, at Princeton, 
trained by his own studies, by meditative rural life 
in the Old Dominion, by an ingenuous indignation 
at the persecution of the Baptists, and by the innate 
principles of right, to uphold the sanctity of religi- 
ous freedom, objected to the word ‘toleration’ 
because it implied an established religion, which 
endured dissent only as a condescension; and, as 
the earnestness of his conviction overcame his mod- 
esty, he proceeded to demonstrate that all men are 
equally entitled to the free exercise of religion, 
according to the dictates of conscience. His notion, 
which did but state with better dialectics the very 
purpose which Mason (and Henry) wished to accom- 
plish, obtained the suffrages of his colleagues.” . 
The principles of religious freedom had now been 
expressed in the Virginia Bill of Rights; but it 
remained to give the principle expression in the 
laws and life of the state. On October 7, 1776, the 
General Assembly convened for the first time under 
the new constitution. At an early date it entered 
upon the consideration of religious freedom. Peti- 
tions rained in upon them. Some of them, from 
Methodist and Episcopal sources, favored the Estab- 
lishment. The others, from Presbyterians, Luther- 
ans, and Dissenters in general, were against the 
Establishment. The memorial of the Presbytery of 
Hanover, read Oct. 24, 1776, received most consid- 
erate attention, probably owing to the fact that its 
substance was ably argumentative and its tone 
courtly and respectful. A comparison of this memo- 
vial, together with that of the Presbytery against 
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a general assessment, which bears the date of April 
25, 1777, with Jefferson’s famous ‘‘Bill for Estab- 
lishing Religious Freedom,’’ reveals the fact that 
Hanover Presbytery had expressed with remarkable 
precision and force the’proper relations of church 
and state, before the great statesman had drafted 
his act defining those relations, and that the act 
was no advance on the positions taken by the 
Presbytery thus early. 

Thomas Jefferson having immortalized himself as 
the author of the Declaration of Independence, had 
given up his seat in Congress to help on the work 
of reform in his own state. In the Assembly of 
1776 he was the leading champion of religious free- 
dom. Urged on by the petitions against the Estab- 
lishment, the Assembly, under his lead, declared 
against all laws punishing men for their religious 
opinions, and exempted Dissenters ‘‘from contribu- 
tions to the support of the Established Church.’’ 
They also suspended until the next session levies 
on the members of that church for the salaries of 
their own incumbents, a measure continued in suc- 
cessive sessions until 1779, when the suspension was 
made permanent. Even after 1779, the clergy 
retained the glebes; claimed the prerogatives of mar- 
riage ‘‘ceremonies with their fees; and the vestries 
still exercised the right’’ of levying and collecting 
taxes for support of the poor. Following on 1779 
the Dissenters, out of regard to fellow-citizens 
engaged in the same civil conflict, ceased to press so 
earnestly for remaining rights. But they had not 
forgotten them and were impatient that the legisla- 
ture still tolerated irregularities. In 1784 petitions 
again poured in, praying ‘‘that the legislature will 
do away with all such distinctions and secure their 
future and religious freedom upon the broad basis 
of perfect political equality.’’ 
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Support of Religion by the State. 


From the beginning of the struggle for separa- 
tion of church and state some of the citizens seem 
to have favored the state’s providing for a general 
assessment to support all sects. The decadence of 
religion in the presence of spreading French infidel- 
ity occasioned doubt in the minds of liberal states-' 
men as to the propriety of the non-support., of: 
religions by the state. Patrick Henry was an advo- 
cate for a general assessment to support the sev- 
eral Christian denominations. It came to be feared 
that some kind of assessment would be demanded 
by the majority of the citizens and possibly pass the 
legislature. Under these circumstances Hanover 
Presbytery, after re-establishing the distinction 
between the civil and religious spheres, and setting 
forth in implications the view that they entertained 
of their proper relations, and declaring that an 
assessment was not needed, undertook to show that 
a general assessment to be tolerable must be broad 
enough for the support, not only of all Christian 
sects, but Mohammedans, ete. 

They were not satisfied with such an assessment 
as Mr. Henry proposed. Even this cautious position 
gave intense dissatisfaction to the Presbyterian peo- 
ple and the Presbytery itself, unless James Waddell 
be the exception. The Presbytery was sharply inter- 
rogated at its next meeting, May 19, 1785, as to its 
meaning in the memorial of October, 1784; was 
asked whether it approved any kind of assessment 
by the legislature in support of religion; and 
answered unanimously that it did not. ‘‘The people 
of the back counties,’’ chiefly Presbyterians, were: 
warm in opposition to the general assessment pro- 
posed; and did not ‘‘scruple to declare it an alarm- 
ing usurpation on their fundamental rights; and 
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that, though the General Assembly should give it 
the form, they would not give the validity of law.” 
A Presbyterian convention met at Bethel in August, 
1785, prepared a memorial and sent it forth for 
signers—a paper which again sets forth, in noble 
fashion, the views previously embodied in their 
memorials of 1776 and 1777, in which they had antic- 
ipated Mr. Jefferson’s bill; and expresses opposition 
to any assessment for religion. 

The Baptists maintained a staunch and consistent 
position of hostility to the general assessment 
throughout the years of struggle, and petitioned 
repeatedly for the establishment of religious free- 
dom; and because of their considerable numbers 
and their holding the balance of power in many 
counties were largely influential. Under the stimu- 
lus of the rising opposition Mr. Madison, whom 
Witherspoon had imbued with his theological lore, 
political philosophy and practical spirit, discussed 
the question of an Establishment of religion from 
every point of view and with consummate power, in 
his masterly ‘‘Memorial and Remonstrance’’ to the 
legislature against the bill. His paper, diffused 
widely throughout the state, heightened the opposi- 
tion. When the Assembly met in October, 1785, the 
table in the House of Delegates almost sank under 
the memorials from counties, denominations and 
communities.: The Assessment was doomed. On 
December 17, the bill entitled ‘‘ An Act for the Estab- 
lishment of Religious Freedom’’ passed the House. 
It was, with some mutilations in the preamble, Mr. 
Jefferson’s bill, denying that a man’s civil capacities 
are conditioned by his religious opinions, and 
exempting the citizen from every form of civil 
penalty on account of his religious convictions. 

The principles of this statute were carried by 
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James Madison, pushed by Patrick Henry into the 
constitution of the United States, by its first amend- 
ment, which contains the provision that ‘‘Congress 
shall make no law concerning the establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.’’ 

The neutral religious:character of the constitution 
of the United States has co-worked with the influ- 
ence which availed to give it this character to lend 
a similar character to the constitution of all the 
other states of the Union. ‘‘The separation of 
church and state by the establishment of religious 
equality was followed by the wonderful result that 
it was approved of everywhere, always and by all.” 
No superior addition to American civilization has 
been wrought out in any state or section of the 
Union. 

This principle the South has maintained with 
general consistency from the time of its establish- 
ment till the present. Not even during the War of 
Secession did she forget the separateness of the two 
spheres, as was done within the states north of the 
Mason and Dixon line. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION IN RELATION TO THE DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF THE SOUTH. 


History and Work of the Association. 


A HE history of any people or any time is not 
l FA fully told until the story of its religious 

Y development is laid bare. Whether or not 
a man is a so-called religionist, if he is true 
to the spirit of history he must recognize that 
religion is so fundamental a part of the life of man- 
kind that it has entered into his every deed, political, 
social, or otherwise. This being true, the story of 
the development of the South would be incomplete 
without some word about the part which the Young 
Men’s Christian Association has played in this 
development. 

The first Young Men’s Christian Association in 
America was organized at Montreal, Canada, Dec. 
9, 1851, and the first in the United States was at 
Boston, Mass., just twenty days later. From these 
two points as centres the movement spread rap- 
idly to all parts of the country, including the South. 
An association was organized in New Orleans, La., 
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Nov. 23, 1852, with 178 charter members, which was 
so very prosperous that in 1854 it was publishing 
a monthly paper, The Companion. 

The Association was organized at Alexandria, Va., 
January, 1853; at Louisville, Ky., July 12, 1853; 
Lexington, Ky., Nov. 21, 1853; Charleston, S. C., 
March 6, 1854; Richmond, Va., Dec. 19, 1854. At 
the opening of the War of Secession there were 
probably fifty associations in existence in the South- 
ern states. Practically all of these went down in 
the crisis of that awful period, only a few carrying 
on during the war period a work for the soldiers 
as well as a work for the men of their own 
community. 

The work of the Association at this period was 
poorly defined, even in the minds of the leaders 
themselves. There were three conflicting opinions 
about the mission and work of the organization. 

First, there were those—a small but influential 
minority—who felt the Church had failed, that sec- 
tionalism and denominationalism had robbed it of 
power, and that a new Church without divisions 
must be raised up to bear the message of Christian- 
ity. This party looked to the Association as 
the unified organization which should bear this 
message. 

The second party, a goodly majority, believed that 
the Association must be loyal to the Church, but 
also believed that the mission was to all classes, even 
as was the mission of the Church. Their motto was 
‘The young men at work for all classes.’’ 

The third party—a minority, but fortunately a 
strong and growing one—believed that the Associa- 
tion must be loyal to the Church, must work in 
coöperation with it, but must specialize in its work, 
having as its motto what was later put into terse 
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words by Cephas Brainard, ‘‘A work by young men 
and for young men.’’ 

As a result of such conflicting ideas, the work of 
the Association during these early days was of a 
most desultory character. It had no unity of plan. 
The Association at Louisville, Ky., was organized 
with the direct and stated purpose of pushing a 
campaign for Sabbath observance. It grew out 
of the Sabbath conditions consequent upon a large 
influx of foreign population, and for many years 
this idea dominated its whole work. i 

The chief work of the Mobile Association seems 
to have been that of visiting and caring for the sick, 
and carrying forward a work of colportage. An 
important part of the work of the New Orleans 
Association was the founding of a library of 
religious and theological books, partly at least for 
the aid it would be to the pastors of the various 
churches. The Association at Alexandria spent a 
goodly portion of its money and energy as a relief 
association for the poor. 

In the midst of such disorganized ideas a leader 
came forward—William Chauncey Langdon, of 
Washington, afterwards an Episcopalian mission- 
ary—and drew all the Associations together into 
a Federation, the purpose of which was to unify 
the work, and secure a more intimate relationship 
among the widely scattered branches. In this Fed- 
eration the Southern Association took a most impor- 
tant part. To the first meeting, held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., June 7, 1854, New Orleans, Louisville and 
Lexington, Ky., sent delegates, Mr. Geo. W. Helme, 
of New Orleans, being elected president of the 
convention. 

At this meeting articles of Federation were drawn 
up, which were to become binding as soon as twen- 
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ty-two local Associations had ratified them. Of 
the first twenty-two ratifying these articles, six were 
Southern Associations, and two, Washington and 
Georgetown, D. C., were as much Southern as North- 
ern. The important part which the Southern Asso- 
ciations took in the early work of the Association 
organization is indicated by the fact that three of 
the seven conventions of the Federation held 
between the time of its organization and the opening 
of the war convened in Southern cities, Richmond, 
Va., 1857; Charleston, S. C., 1858, and New Orleans, 
La., 1860. 

One other event of importance in this ante-bellum 
period deserves mention. The first Student Young 
Men’s Christian Association in the world was organ- 
ized at the University of Virginia, Oct. 12, 1858. 
The Association enrolled during that college year 
112 members and reported an average attendance 
of 200 at its regular weekly meetings, fifty students 
engaged in religious work outside the college com- 
munity, four large Bible classes were conducted, 
and a work done which in a true sense foreshadowed 
the future work of the college Associations. 

The stirring events of 1861 and the complete 
absorption of men in them, together with the fact 
that practically every able-bodied man in the South 
volunteered for service in the army, meant the com- 
plete collapse of most of the Southern Associations. 
When the smoke of battle cleared and the weary sol- 
diers found their way home, the first thought was to 
care for the necessities of life; hence years elapsed 
before many of the Associations were reorganized. 
The Association at Charleston, S. C., was reorgan- 
ized in 1867, that of New Orleans in 1871, and many 
others were longer delayed. 

In 1870 William F. Lee. a member of the Inter- 
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national Committee, and George A. Hall, secretary 
of the Washington Association, made a tour of the 
South to reorganize old Associations and stimulate 
those already in existence. In 1875-76 Mr. Hall, 
accompanied by Thomas K. Cree, made a second and 
third tour. 

The convention of 1877 was held in Louisville, Ky., 
and was made memorable by the organization of 
a student department of the international work in 
which were brought together the local organziations 
of the American colleges. 

The work of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion for the colored people was the direct outcome 
of Southern interest and initiative. At the Toronto 
convention in 1876, Dr. Stuart Robinson, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., led the discussion, and made the first 
contribution to place a secretary in the field to 
develop this work. 

. It will readily be seen from the foregoing state- 

ments that the Southern Associations have had no 
small part in the moulding of the policies and the 
development of the Association’s ideals. 

In 1908 there were in the South seventy-four city 
Associations with a membership of 27,065, and a 
large working force of committeemen. Most of these 
Associations now own their own buildings. 

The Railroad department has forty-four organi- 
zations in the South, with 22,010 members. This 
department furnishes almost the only religious 
influence in the lives of these men, holding meetings 
among them at the noon hours, organizing travel- 
ing Bible classes, and through its rest rooms and 
amusement halls providing the best moral influences. 

The colored department of the Association, which, 
in the nature of the case, is confined largely to the 
South, reported in 1908 thirty-seven city Associa- 
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tions with a membership of 5,000—eighty-nine stu- 
dent Associations in colleges enrolling 11,000 men 
(approximately), fifty of which Associations enrolled 
4,955 men as Association members. 

No other department has shown more marked 
development than has the work among students. 
There are 187 organizations in the Southern institu- 
tions of learning,enrolling 9,907 men in Bible classes, 
training 900 men yearly in the teaching of these 
classes, and sending 500 men to the ten-day confer- 
ences of the Association, that they may be trained 
in methods of Christian work. 

Out of the rapidly increasing wealth of once pov- 
erty-stricken and war-destroyed sections, the Asso- 
ciation has received a generous share of the gifts 
of the benevolent and now owns property valued 

at nearly $5,000,000. 


Contributions of the Young Men’s Christian Associations to the 
Religious Life of the South. 


On the other hand, the Association has made dis- 
tinct contrioutions to the development of the relig- 
ious life of the South and of the Nation. The 
first of these is the unifying element it has brought 
into the churches. As early as 1856 a letter from 
Knoxville, Tenn., printed in the official organ of 
the American Associations, The Quarterly Reporter, 
declared: ‘‘Since the establishment of the Associa- 
tion, sectarian and denominational zeal seem to have 
been merged into a pure, warm-hearted love for one 
another, as fellow disciples, and this spirit has been 
carried into our various churches, producing a pleas- 
ant and cordial Christian esteem and affection in 
each toward all.” In 1870 Dr. Veranus Morse, of 
New York city, wrote: ‘‘The Association, as an’ 
agency of the Church, has furnished a practical 
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example of Christian union, the Christian denomina- 
tions standing together, not on a carefully worded 
platform of compromises, but on the simple, solid 
ground of work for the Master.’’ 

The second great contribution of the Association 
to the religious life of the South has been the unify- 
ing of morals and religion. ‘‘One of the greatest 
and hardest discoveries of the human mind,’’ says 
Dr. Josiah Royce, ‘‘has been the discovery of how 
to reccneile, not religion and science, but religion 
and morality.’’ If anywhere this reconciliation 
needed to be made, it was in the land of the courte- 
ous, well-bred, pleasure-loving cavalier. Here, if 
anywhere, churchmanship would easily be a work 
of respectability, and every gentleman must be 
respectable, whether he is moral or not. Toward 
the solution of this problem the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association has brought a most vital message. 
This message has not been a system of philosophy, 
but a form of service. The Association is an organi- 
zation of the manly to save the whole man. It is 
not satisfied until every phase of the life is shot 
through with the spirit of morality, and experience 
has taught that the one power of moral motive is 
the Christ life. Thus, by the bringing of the relig- 
ious spirit into every-day life, by setting the Christ 
ideal for the work of the week as well as for the 
worship of Sunday, by the bringing of this message 
to men through their fellow men, this reconciliation 
of morals and religion has been greatly progressed. 

The third contribution of the Association has been 
the training of the lay workers in the Church. In 
this the student work has probably stood preéminent. 
During the year 1908 there were 9,907 men students 
` enrolled in the voluntary Bible classes of the Stu- 
dent Young Men’s Christian Associations of the 
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South. Some 900 college students led the small 
group classes in which these men were enrolled. 
Thus, at least 900 men were being trained in the 
teaching of Bible classes. Such men have gone out 
from year to year to become superintendents of 
Sunday-schools, teachers of Bible classes and officers 
in the local church. A similar group of men are 
being trained in the leading of mission study classes. 
Hundreds of others are trained in the various phases 
of organization through their service as officers of 
the Association and their work as members of com- 
mittees. This is a contribution, the value of which 
can never be tabulated in statistics, but is none the 
less far-reaching. 

The fourth contribution of the Association to 
religious development lies in its method of work. 
This method is that of personal dealing with indi- 
vidual men. The tendency of religious leaders has 
too often been to rely on the public preaching in 
order to reach men. But the Association, being com- 
posed largely of business men, early understood the 
merits of talking with a man face to face, just as it is 
necessary to send a personal representative to sell 
goods, rather than a letter. This method of work 
was the heart of the early Association organization. 
Sir George Williams, in founding the first Associa- 
tion in London, made this the centre of all work. 
Men in the drapery store of Mr. Hitchcock were 
inspired to deal personally with their fellow clerks, . 
and thus many were led into a better life. The 
Association in America has been true to this tradi- 
tion. Hundreds of personal workers bands have 
been organized, thousands of men have been put to 
work, and the result has been the upbuilding of 
moral life for both Christian and non-Christian men. 

Now this form of service has found its way into 
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the various churches and in not a few of them has 
been a most revolutionary power. If one would dare 
to prophesy, he would be tempted to say that this 
form of Christian service will have increasingly 
a part to play in the bringing of the message of 
moral and religious life to all men, and it is a dis- 
tinctly Young Men’s Christian Association method. 

Another contribution of this movement has been 
to the social and physical life of young men. Some 
one has said, ‘‘The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is the first religious organization to recognize 
the sacredness of the whole man.’’ Whether it be 
the first is no matter; it does recognize that a man ' 
is not saved until he is saved socially and physically, 
as well as spiritually. The social life of the young 
men of our cities is guarded by furnishing elegant 
buildings, in which there is an air of homelikeness, 
and where young men may meet for social inter- 
course under wholesome and moral conditions. The 
physical life is guarded by the gymnasiums, with 
their skilled physical directors. No greater service 
can be rendered the young men of our modern cities 
than this. The intense pressure of business life, 
the nervous wear and tear of intense application 
amid a thousand distractions, together with the 
strain of sedentary and indoor life, make some form 
of physical exercise almost imperative. This the 
gymnasium of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion offers. Not only so, but in scores of our Ameri- 
can cities, the baths of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association are the only ones accessible to great 
masses of young business men who do not have 
homes. Thus the Association is contributing in no 
small way to the social and health conditions of 
the nation and thus indirectly making for righteous- 
ness, for its workers believe that no soul can keep 
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clean which does not live in a clean body and in the 
midst of a clean environment. 

Lastly, the Young Men’s Christian Association is 
making a contribution to the moral life of the sec- 
tion through its manly appeal for the straightfor- 
ward Christian. life. Through its channels hun- 
dreds of men have been led into a personal accept- 
ance of Christianity, and have been influenced to 
unite with the Church. While the Association is a 
movement for the saving of the whole man, it stands 
none the less squarely for genuine Christian life 
as expressed in the life and character of Jesus 
Christ. 

Thus it will be seen that the Association has been, 
and in increasing ratio now is, contributing to the 
best life of the section through its unifying influ- 
ence over the various churches; in its blending of 
moral and religious life; in its training of large 
numbers of men for service in the Church; in its 
method of personal work, and in its intense convic- 
tion that moral life can best be found through a per- 
sonal religious life. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Morse, Richard C.: Fifty Years of Federation; 
Morse, Veranus: First Fifty Years of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations in North America; The Association Hand Book (pub. by 
Internation] Committee Young Men’s Christian Associations); Files 
of The Companion, Quarterly Reporter, Intercollegian and Associa- 
tion Men (in the Library in the International Association Building, 


New York); College Problems (series 1 and 2, Methodist Publishing 
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, CHAPTER VI. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL IN THE HISTORY OF 
THE SOUTH. 


Early Southern Idea of Sunday School. 


VHE Sunday school idea as it originated in 
England found two lines of development: 
first, that of holding a school for secular 
instruction on Sunday; and second, that of 
having a Bible school on Sunday. It was this latter 
development of Sunday school work that found 
favor in America. From the beginning, save in 
isolated cases, the Sunday school in America has 
been a church school for Bible instruction. So far 
as the records show, it has always been this in the 
South. The Sunday school can hardly be said to 
have held the same relative place in Southern 
religious life as it manifestly did in the life of the 
East, that is, until modern times. The dominant 
popular religious forces in the South since the Revo- 
lution have always been the Baptists and Meth- 
odists, and both of these great bodies have laid their 
primary emphasis upon preaching. It is only in 
recent years that the Sunday school has come to its 
own. 

It is altogether probable that the first Sunday 
school impulse in the South is to be traced directly 
to Wesley. Wesley was prompt to recognize in the 
Sunday school a great agency for the propagation 
of religion. He was one of the first to recognize 
that its great power was to come through a volun- 
tary rather than a paid staff of teachers, and was 
one of the first to make it a part of the program of 
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the churches which he established. Wesley’s con- 
nection with Georgia undoubtedly sowed the seed in 
the minds of the early Methodists of the South. 

The early years of the Nineteenth century show 
beginnings in so many places that these can hardly 
be traced to any one source. It is hardly likely that 
the conditions in the South made the progress at 
the beginning anything like that in other sections 
of the country, where population was already gath- 
ering in cities. So far as conditions permitted, how- 
ever, the new idea found ready acceptance. and a 
number of Sunday schools came into existence in 
the South in the very earliest days of the Nineteenth 
century. 

Work of the Sunday School Union. 


Up to 1845 and 1846 religious work in the South: 
was allied with the denominational bodies of the 
North. The work of Baptists, Methodists and Pres- 
byterians was during this time simply a part of the 
general history of the country. The conditions, 
however, were peculiar. The great churches of this 
period in the South were in the country. The plea 
for home missions was then made with the rich 
country churches, that the money might be expended 
in the towns and cities. These great country 
churches did not furnish a ready field for Sunday 
school workers. The preachers were men of great 
ability and far reaching influence, and the stress was 
laid upon preaching services. Yet the records show 
a far reaching interest in the Sunday school, and 
wherever the missionaries journeyed it became part 
of their work to establish a Sunday school. It was 
during this period that the Sunday School Union, 
of Philadelphia, was the potent agency for Sunday 
school extension throughout America. It was organ- 
ized in 1824, with its headquarters in Philadelphia, 
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and only six years later, in May, 1830, began the 
great Mississippi Valley campaign for Sunday 
school organization. This reached into the territory 
of the middle South. In 1833 a similar campaign 
was projected for the Southern states, but this last 
campaign does not seem to have met with popular 
favor in these states. The Sunday School Union 
continued, however, during this and later periods, to 
keep in the Southern field a force of Sunday school 
missionaries whose great task has always been to 
organize union schools in the remote and destitute 
regions. 

It does not seem that the efforts of the Sunday 
School Union made any great impression upon the 
dominating religious influences of the South. Not 
in the same degree, certainly, as the effort to secure 
money for the campaign did in the North. The work 
of the Sunday School Union, however, was of great 
value, especially in the pioneer sections. Thousands 
of Sunday schools were organized where no other 
religious advantages could be found. 


Slavery Question a Factor in Religious Life of South. 


The early religious life of the South underwent a 
great change in the middle forties. The agitation of 
the slavery question and its application to religious 
relationships brought about the organization of the 
Southern Baptist Convention in 1845, and of the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in 1846. Neither of these was brought 
about by the war, but came from great underlying 
causes that ultimately did lead also to an attempted 
political division. After this time it was practically - 
impossible for organizations having their centre in 
other sections of the country to work in the South. 
Neither of these two general bodies gave much atten- 
tion to organized work for Sunday school extension 
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until about the time of the war. This was not 
unnatural. They were compelled to equip them- 
selves for missionary activity and they could not 
organize along all lines at once. But there never 
was a time when they were unmindful of the great 
value of the Sunday school.: Some reports on this 
subject show wisdom and penetration that we do 
little more than equal in our own time. Among 
the Baptists and Methodists the Sunday school idea 
was firmly in the minds of, and was vigorously 
pushed by, men who in after years became famous 
as great religious leaders. Dr. John A. Broadus 
with his colleague Dr. Basil Manly, Jr., was one of 
the first to interest himself in these matters, and he 
gloried in the fact that he once edited a child’s 
paper. Bishop Haygood was a pioneer among 
Southern Methodists. The mission boards during 
this period were very active in Sunday school organ- 
ization and their annual reports show a great num- 
ber of Sunday schools organized. When the war 
broke out matters were just coming to a place where 
something worth while could have been done, and 
there were men who had set their hearts upon 
doing it. 

Especial attention is given to the reports before 
these bodies as to the value of the Sunday school 
for the negro slaves. The missionaries were urged 
to persuade masters to provide Sunday schools for 
the negroes. It was general during this period for 
the negro slaves to belong to the same church as 
their white masters. In these churches they were 
treated as equals in every way in all matters per- 
taining to salvation. Separate Sunday schools seem 
to have been comparatively rare, although ‘‘Stone- 
wall” Jackson taught in such a school. On many 
plantations, however, the master or mistress 
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instructed the slaves. Such instruction was of 
necessity oral, as the slaves were not, save in rare 
eases, taught to read. 


The War of Secession a Hindrance to Sunday School Work. 


During the’ war little could be done. The country 
was largely depopulated of its men. It was almost 
impossible to get Sunday school missionaries, as 
the demand for preachers was far beyond the sup- 
ply. On the borders the Sunday School Union mis- 
sionaries were working, but this was not possible 
in the heart of the South. Yet the Baptists began 
their first concerted movement for this kind of work 
in the latter days of the war. There was a great 
demand for literature and for Sunday school prim- 
ers and question books. Though the facilities for 
distribution were sadly ineffective, and the territory 
restricted, yet large quantities of these supplies 
were distributed. Until the days when all hope for 
the Southern cause had to be abandoned, the far- 
sighted religious leaders among Baptists and Meth- 
odists were preparing for a vigorous Sunday school 
campaign for the children of the new Confederacy. 
Some of the reports and papers published at this 
time show all the grasp and penetration of the most 
advanced of modern Sunday school experts. That 
the Sunday school in the fertile religious soil of the 
South did not quickly reach its most advanced de- 
velopment was due to the wreck and ruin of the 
days of disaster when the war ended. Men of vision 
in all lines of work then had to wait until the foun- 
dations were laid again for society, and only the 
essential things could be done. The Sunday school 
had to wait, as did many other things. 

In the days after the war little was or could be 
done. Churches must be reopened, preachers were 
scarce, the country was unsafe, political conditions 
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were unsettled. Gradually religious leaders began 
to give attention to the Sunday school as an agency 
that could be operated by neighbors and friends. 
Efforts with the best of motives were made by great 
societies in the North to advance the work of organ- 
izing Sunday schools, but these efforts had little suc- 
cess, save in remote districts. Immediately after 
the war there began that great movement of the 
blacks to form churches of their own. In these 
churches the spirit of imitation led to the organiza- 
tion of Sunday schools, and Northern missionary 
effort helped this on. In many states denomina- 
tional and interdenominational societies. conducted 
more or less systematic campaigns for Sunday 
school extension. But in the country districts this 
was difficult. Danger, distance, and bad roads made 
the work spasmodic and imperfect. Yet, as always, 
the Sunday school was the most effective of pioneer 
agencies, and in the remote regions it went ahead 
of the churches and did the work of the day schools 
as well. Leaders were interested during this period, 
the Sunday school was urged, literature was pro- 
vided, but the results were not remarkable.: 


International Uniform Lesson System Adopted. 


The great advance in the Sunday school move- 
ment in America came with the adoption of the 
International Uniform Lesson System in 1872. No 
Southern man had place on the first lesson com- 
mittee, but the uniform lessons were soon adopted 
by all denominations in the South. The second 
lesson committee was appointed at a great session 
of the International Sunday School Convention 
which met in Atlanta in 1878. This was the first of 
the great national bodies to meet in the South after 
the war. It was counted a great event by its pro- 
jectors, and one who participated says of it ‘‘that 
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nothing since the war has done so much to promote 
good feeling between the sections as this conven- 
tion.’’ Its influence was no doubt great. Three 
Southern men, Dr, B. M. Palmer, Presbyterian, Dr. 
John A. Broadus, Baptist, and Dr.’ W. G. E. Cun- 
nyngham, Methodist, were made members of the 
committee. The very names of these men gave an 
impetus to the new cause in the South, for they are 
the names of three wise and gracious leaders of real 
power. No doubt the convention helped the Sunday 
school cause as much by appointing these men as 
by any direct influence, for it is difficult to find any 
direct results from the great meeting. 


Denominational Work. 


The International Sunday School Association, 
working through local interdenominational organ- 
izations in the states, has never gained the hold in 
the South that it has in the West, and to some extent 
in the East. Denominational feeling is more vital 
and intense, while the strange and mysterious, but 
beautiful solidarity in the South which makes it a 
section in spirit and fellowship even more positively 
than do geographical lines, has always made organ- 
ized religious work more effective when conducted 
by Southern organizations. The most potent influ- 
ences also in religion in the South are still denom- 
inational. So the great progress in Sunday school 
work has come, and still comes, through denom- 
inational effort working in the South as a section, 
rather than from interdenominational, local, or 
Northern organizations. The Methodists began their 
systematic work in 1870, the Baptists in 1890, and 
the Presbyterians about 1901, although the two 
latter bodies had for many years issued periodicals 
under the care of missionary organizations. Hach 
of these denominations now carries on an extensive 
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field work which has great force because in the life 
of the South the influence of these Southern organ- 
izations is vital among the people. The progress of 
Sunday school work in the South is to be looked for 
along denominational lines rather than through in- 
terdenominational, and this progress is manifest 
all along the line. As has been true everywhere else 
the Sunday school work and the publishing of books 
have been combined, and great and growing publish- 
ing houses are maintained by the Southern Baptists, 
Methodists, and Presbyterians, the first two at 
Nashville, and the latter at Richmond. 


Sunday Schools Among Negroes. 


It remains but to say a word or two as to the Sun- 
day school among the negroes. At the present this 
has not brought about any great results, save that 
the Sunday school has become general among them. 
To use the Sunday school to the best advantage of 
the race is now the problem. It is a source of gratifi- 
cation that the uniform lesson gives them a common 
touch with their white brethren and this is a bond 
not to be lightly esteemed. Practically all negro 
Sunday schools now patronize negro publishing 
houses and have Sunday school periodicals pre- 
pared by negroes. This is as it should be. It results 
in a more direct application of the Bible to the needs 
of the race and enables their leaders to direct their 
people in common movements. Another result has 
been to develop publishing houses of their own, 
which in turn become agencies for Sunday school 
development. To most men familiar with existing 
conditions the way upward for the negro is to be 
found under the leadership of his own race, and this 
is true in the Sunday school as in other things. Cer- 
tain it is that it can be done by no one else. Most of 
the work so far attempted for the negro by the Inter- 
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national Sunday School Association has been futile, 
largely because it has overlooked the existing negro 
agencies and the dominant denominationalism of the 
negro. Recent efforts to interest the negro schools 
and to gain the support of the denominational 
leaders, in a campaign to impress upon the race the 
need of using to the full the Sunday school, gives 
much greater promise of success. The Sunday 
school promises to be a factor second to none in the 
religious development of the negro. And as an 
agency the Sunday school will nowhere be of greater 
service than to the negro race at the present time. 
It is, and must be, largely the hope of securing a 
generation of negroes with intelligent conceptions 
of religion among the average members of the race. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Few, if any, books can be recommended. Brown’s 
Sunday School Movement in America gives surface facts and dates; 
the minutes of the Southern Baptist Convention (1845-1908); min- 
utes of General Conference, M. E. Church, South (Quadrennial since 
1846) ; reports of Sunday School Union, Philadelphia; proceedings of 
Tae rare! Sunday Schoo] Association (Triennial since 1842) are 
useful. 

Isaac J. Van Ness, 


Editoricl Secretary Sunday School Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 
IN THE SOUTH. 


History of the Movement. 


MONG the various organizations of the 
Christian young people of North America 
formed during the closing years of the Nine- 
teenth century, possibly none has been more 
productive of permanent good than the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, organized in 1888. The watch- 
word adopted by this organization—‘The evangeli- 
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zation of the world in this generation’’—has always 
been its controlling motive. In February, 1906, the 
International Convention of this Movement was held 
in Nashville, Tennessee, with an attendance of over 
3,000 students, representing 700 colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States and Canada. There 
were also present a number of returned mission- 
aries, editors of the religious papers of the coun- 
try, and secretaries of the various foreign mission 
boards. It was a meeting of great spiritual power, 
in which added emphasis was given to the under- 
lying principle of the Movement—the carrying of 
the gospel the world round in this generation. As 
the secretaries of the boards impressed upon the 
large student body the necessity of quadrupling the 
number of volunteers in the colleges of the coun- 
try for the foreign fields, and as the response thereto 
was quite general, there came to a Christian layman 
present a conviction that a forward step must be 
taken by the Church at large that would parallel 
this advanced movement on the part of the student 
volunteers. í 

In the carrying out of his conviction, this Chris- 
tian man had interviews with Mr. John R. Mott and 
other leaders of Christian thought and activity, 
and found them to be in full sympathy with the 
suggestion, and ready to coöperate in the inaugura- 
tion of such a movement. After several conferences 
on the subject, it was resolved to invite a number of 
laymen to meet together to further consider the mat- 
ter, and to take such action as their judgment might 
dictate. This meeting was held in the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian church, New York City, Nov. 15, 1906, 
following the day appointed for the celebration of 
the centennial of the Haystack Prayer Meeting, and 
somewhat as a sequence to that meeting. It was 
attended by a large number of men from New York 
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and surrounding cities, and the result of this meet- 
ing has become historic, for through it was born 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 

Its scope was made plain in the resolutions 
adopted, setting forth the strong belief that the 
time had arrived when Christian men should give 
to the great subject of the evangelization of the 
world the same thought, concentration of effort and 
liberality which they are accustomed to bestow upon 
commercial and financial matters, and which has 
resulted in that marvelous success which has been 
` as great a surprise to the people of North America 
as it has been to those of other countries. The 
definite purpose of the Movement was, in codpera- 
tion with existing organizations, to stimulate the 
thought and activity of Christian laymen to a more 
thorough consecration of their time, talents and 
material things, all the gifts of a bountiful 
Providence, to the evangelization of the world. 

This purpose was tersely set forth in the resolu- 
tions adopted, which were as follows: (1) To project 
a campaign of education among laymen to be con- 
ducted under the direction of the various boards; 
(2) To devise a comprehensive plan (in conjunction 
with the secretaries of said boards) looking toward 
the evangelization of the world in this generation; 
(3) To endeavor to form, through the various 
boards, a Centennial Commission of Laymen, fifty 
or more in number, to visit as early as possible the 
mission fields and report their findings to the Church 
at home. The commission called for in the above 
resolution was duly appointed, and its members, at 
their own expense, have visited many of the for- 
eign mission fields, gaining valuable information as 
to the work being done, the great need for an 
increase in the number of workers, and the 
necessity for additional equipment. 
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The visits of these Christian men, a number of 
whom were accompanied by their wives, proved a 
stimulus to the missionaries they were privileged to 
meet, and to the work itself in the service they were 
enabled to render. 

This movement met a quick response from laymen 
of different denominations of our own country, as 
also from those in Canada and Great Britain. Under 
the management of an energetic executive commit- 
tee, of which Mr. Samuel B. Capen, of Boston, was 
chosen chairman, and Mr. J. Campbell White, of 
New York, general secretary, meetings were held in 
various cities of the country where the definite pur- 
pose of the Movement was set forth, and where ini- 
tial steps were taken for its presentation to the lay- 
men of the churches generally. In no part of the 
country was there a more ready and prompt 
response to the underlying principles of the Move- 
ment than in the Southern states. In the fall of 
1907 a series of meetings was held in the leading 
Southern cities addressed by the secretary, Mr. 
White, Mr. William T. Ellis, of Philadelphia, who 
had himself spent considerable time investigating 
mission work in the Far East, and by others. 

These meetings helped greatly to strengthen the 
steps already taken for a practical application of 
the purposes of the Movement to the mission work 
of the leading denominations. It was not long, 
however, before it became evident that if the Move- 
ment was to continue a permanent force it must be 
through organized denominational agencies. 


Southern Presbyterians. 


The Presbyterian denomination was the first in 
the South to grasp this truth, and to act upon it. 
Under a call issued by a few of its leading members 
there gathered in Birmingham, Alabama, May 14 
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and 15, 1907, thirty representative laymen who 
organized the Laymen’s Missionary Movement of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church, with Mr. Charles 
A. Rowland, of Georgia, a member of the general 
committee, as chairman of its executive committee, 
and Mr. H. C. Ostrom as secretary. As the work 
developed, Mr. Charles H. Pratt was added to the 
secretarial force. This action promptly received the 
endorsement of the General Assembly of the Church. 
Several .conferences and synodical meetings were 
held under the auspices of the committee, at which 
the purposes of the Movement were clearly set 
forth, as speakers of note discussed the subject of 
“The Mission of the Church, and the Obligation 
of Christian Laymen.’’ In one of the gatherings 
thus held, a leading business man was so aroused 
by the presentation of the opening opportunity in 
Korea, that he pledged $10,000 for a college for that 
country. This committee adopted as its motto for 
the Movement: ‘‘All at it and always at it; a mil- 
lion annually for missions.’’ To secure this large 
sum of money, an amount greatly in excess of the 
previous year’s contribution, the committee set itself 
to a thorough organization of the Movement within 
the denomination. The committee itself was enlarged 
to one hundred members, composed mainly of lead- 
ing representatives from the eighty or more Pres- 
byteries in the denomination. Every member of the 
committee was expected to secure the appointment 
of an interested layman in the various congrega- 
tions in his Presbytery to act as the leader in the 
men’s missionary activities of his individual church. 
The committee also decided to secure the names 
of all men in the various churches of the denomina- 
tion to whom literature could be sent. This was 
quite an undertaking, but already nearly twenty 
thousand have been enrolled, representing about 
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one-fourth of the entire number desired. The com- 
mittee has published some especially prepared leaf- 
lets bearing on the purposes of the Movement. One 
of these, entitled, ‘‘The King’s Business and Busi- 
ness Men,” has been of great service in interest- 
ing business men in the Movement. 


Southern Baptists. 


Included in the membership of the General Com- 
mittee organizing the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment were a number of men from the South, and 
among them several Baptists. Two of these, feeling 
the importance of the underlying principles of the 
Movement, issued a call May 1, 1907, to the Baptist 
laymen of the South to meet in Richmond, Virginia, 
on the 16th of that month for the consideration of 
the Movement, with special reference to its relation 
to the denomination. The day appointed for the 
conference was the one preceding the anuual meet- 
ing of the Southern Baptist Convention, held in 
the same city. This fact contributed materially 
in bringing together a representative gathering in 
response to the call. At this conference addresses 
were made by several of the leading laymen of the 
denomination, and by Mr. J. Campbell White, the 
general secretary of the Movement, whose statement 
of its origin and purpose was heard with great inter- 
est and profit. Before adjourning, and with much 
earnestness of purpose, resolutions were passed 
approving the Movement and appointing a com- 
mittee to present the matter to the convention. Its 
statement met with a most favorable reception by 
the members of the convention, and its recommenda- 
tion for the appointment of an executive commit- 
tee to be located in Baltimore was enthusiastically 
adopted. The commitee thus appointed elected Mr. 
J. Harry Tyler, chairman, and at a later period, 
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Prof. J. T. Henderson, of Bristol, Tennessee, as 
field secretary. The purpose of the committee has 
been to form an organization of laymen in the 
various state conventions and district associations 
through which a comprehensive presentation of the 
Movement might be given to the membership of the 
individual churches. This is being accomplished 
through the efforts of the field secretary and the 
committee, and it is hoped every state will have an 
organization, with its committees successfully at 
work, before the succeeding meeting of the conven- 
tion. Owing to the extended territory included in 
the bounds of the Southern Baptist Convention, 
much of it still unevangelized, it was decided by the 
convention in Richmond that the-scope of the execu- 
tive committee’s work should include home as well 
as foreign missions. While this action was some- 
what at variance with the purposes of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement as originally organized, which 
were to confine its efforts to the extension of mission 
work in foreign lands, the uniqueness and wide 
extent of the Southern field seem to render this 
action necessary. In doing this, however, the con- 
vention was but following the course already taken 
by the various denominations in Canada, where 
similar conditions prevail. The committee has issued 
a number of tracts bearing on the subject of world 
missions, has used the columns of the religious jour- 
nals in explanation of the Movement, and held meet- 
ings in some of the principal cities in its interest. 
Through these and other efforts the confident hope 
is indulged that the receipts of the home and foreign 
boards will show a large annual increase until the 
offerings of Southern Baptists for worldwide mis- 
sions shall, in a measure at least, equal their 
responsibility and their opportunity. 
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Southern Methodists. 


While the spirit of this movement had thus early 
made its impress upon the missionary activities of 
the two denominations mentioned, the remaining one 
of the three leading Protestant bodies of the South, 
the Methodists, had not been indifferent to the prin- 
ciples and possibilities involved in it. Pursuant to 
a call by its Board of Missions there assembled in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, Oct. 7, 1907, fifty-three lay- 
men from twelve different states of the South. The 
purpose of this gathering was, as stated in the call, 
‘‘to launch the Laymen’s Missionary Movement in 
our church, and to provide for a great laymen’s 
meeting.” At this gathering an executive commit- 
tee was elected, of which Mr. John R. Pepper, of 
Nashville, also a member of the general committee, 
was chosen chairman, and Mr. G. W. Cain, secretary. 
After due deliberation the committee decided upon 
Chattanooga as the place, and April 21-23, 1908, as 
the time for holding the first conference of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South. This conference assembled at 
time and place designated, and proved to be a meet- 
ing wherein the .high-water mark of missionary 
enthusiasm and interest was reached. The delegates, 
numbering a thousand or more, represented all sec- 
tions of the South. Among the noted speakers who 
addressed the conference were Ambassador James 
Bryce, Great Britain’s ambassador to the United 
States; Dr. Josiah Strong, of New York; William 
T. Ellis, of Pennsylvania; Samuel B. Capen, chair- 
man; and J. Campbell White, secretary of the gen- 
eral committee, and also many of the prominent 
leaders of the Church. The conference subscribed 
on the spot $15,000 for the salary of the secretary 
and other expenses of the Movement for two years. 
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It voted with great unanimity to have the denomina- 
tion increase its contribution to missions from $750,- 
000 to $1,000,000 for this year, to $1,500,000 for the 
next year, and in like proportion for each year there- 
after until a total of $3,000,000 yearly shall be con- 
tributed. Steps were also taken to organize the ten 
thousand physicians among their membership into 
a Medical Missionary Society, with a view of 
strengthening and greatly enlarging the work of 
medical missionaries on the foreign field. 

Thus has the underlying principle of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement taken a firm hold on 
the hearts and consciences of the leading laymen of 
the three denominations which compose so large a 
proportion of evangelical Christianity in the South- 
ern states That the Movement, as thus organized, 
will grow rapidly and become a great factor in the 
spread of the Redeemer’s Kingdom on earth can 
hardly admit of a doubt, and especially as standing 
back of it, and working in cordial sympathy and 
coöperation with it, are the regular organized mis- 
sionary agencies of the respective denominations. 
While the work will thus progress along denomina- 
tional lines, there being no organic union contem- 
plated, there will be a spirit of harmony and coöp- 
eration whenever and wherever needful. In the 
furtherance of this spirit a great interdenomina- 
tional gathering in the interest of the Movement was 
held in Atlanta, Georgia, Dec. 3-7, 1908. 

This meeting proved to be one of much interest 
and power, though owing to some local conditions 
was not as well attended as was hoped for. The 
practical outcome of it was the formation of the 
Southern Council of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, consisting of the members of the execu- 
tive committees of the Baptist, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Associate Reformed Presbyterian and Luth- - 
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eran Laymen’s Missionary Movements. Mr. John 
R. Pepper of Memphis was elected president of this 
council, and Mr. Charles M. Pratt of Athens, Ga., 
secretary. The Southern Laymen’s Movements are 
now in a position to act as a unit just as the various 
Movements in Canada are now doing. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY.—No works of real value have as yet been published 
on the subject. The facts contained herein are largely based on 
personal knowledge. Some of the facts pertaining to the Presby- 
terian Movement were obtained from a pamphlet issued by the offi- 
cers of the executive committee of that body entitled Summary of 
the First Year of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. For the facts concerning the work among Southern 
Methodists, consult the issue of the general periodical Go Forward 


for June, 1908, which was especially the laymen’s missionary con- 
ference number. 


JOSHUA LEVERING, 
Baltimore, Ma. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE SOUTHERN PULPIT. 


HE priesthood of any nation is the best 
exponent of its moral life. The pulpit both 
makes and manifests the highest sentiments 
and aspirations of the people who wait upon 
its ministry. ‘‘Like people, like priest,’’ truly saith 
the prophet Hosea. Judged by this test the inhabi- 
tants of that part of the United States called ‘‘The 
South’? have been a notably religious people from 
colonial times unto the present hour. 

Dr. Robert Baird in his monumental work entitled 
Religion of America, says: ‘‘It is remarkable that 
in every charter granted to the Southern colonies, 
‘the propagation of the gospel’ is mentioned as one 
of the reasons for undertaking the planting of 
them.” The Christian purpose thus expressed in 
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their colonial charters has permeated all the subse- 
quent history of the Southern people, and it is not 
yet a spent force among them. 


k 


Religion in the South. 


In no other section of the United States—if indeed, 
we may not say the English-speaking world—does 
the membership of the churches include so large a 
proportion of the adult population. Nowhere else 
is the Christian Sabbath so well observed, and no- 
where else are religious services so generally at- 
tended Skepticism is not prevalent in the South, 
and rationalistic types of faith are accepted by very 
few of the people. 

The South is the stronghold of orthodox Chris- 
tianity. The churches which have won the greatest 
number of followers are the Baptists, Methodists, 
Presbyterians, and the Church which took its rise 
in the ministry of Alexander Campbell, commonly 
called ‘‘the Christian Church.’? The Protestant 
Episcopal Church and the Roman Catholic Church 
have numerous communicants in the cities, but. their 
following is not large in the rural districts, where 
most of the Southern people reside. This statement 
does not apply to the former Church as it is found 
in some parts of Virginia and the Carolinas, nor to 
the latter in Louisiana and the Latin settlements of 
the southwest. In the main, however, the unritualis- 
tic and evangelistic Churches hold the great rural 
population of the South. 

But in both urban and rural districts, among all 
the Southern people without regard to the Church 
to which they are attached, orthodoxy is in high 
esteem and heterodoxy is at a heavy discount. The 
Bible is accepted as the word of God—the only suffi- 
cient rule of faith and practice, ‘‘so that whatsoever 
is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is 
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not required of any man that it should be believed 
as an article of the faith, or be thought requisite or 
necessary to salvation.’’ Proclaiming this faith the 
Southern pulpit has won a larger proportion of the 
Southern people to the Churches than the pulpit of 
any other section of the country has won of the 
people to whom its appeals have been made. 

And this is true without regard to ‘‘race, color or 
previous condition of servitude.’’ The negro popu- 
lation of the South to a very large extent has been 
evangelized and Christianized. Without offering 
any defense of the institution of domestic slavery, it 
may be truly said that never since the days of the 
Apostles has a greater missionary work been done 
than was achieved among the negroes by the South- 
ern Churches before and during the war. Among 
the Southern negroes there are nearly, or quite, 
4,000,000 church members—a result which could not 
be possible without the work of the Southern 
Churches done before the year 1860 and since. Since 
the war the Churches of the North have done much 
for the colored population of the South, both re- 
ligiously and educationally, and their work cannot 
be estimated too highly; but they have built on 
foundations laid by the Southern Churches in for- 
mer days, without which the results of their labors 
must have been much less than they have been. The 
security of Southern society during the war and 
during the darker days of reconstruction was the 
result in a great measure of the Christian faith 
which dwelt in the hearts of multitudes of the ne- 
groes. Prior to the war they heard the gospel from 
the lips of the same preachers to whom the white 
population listened, and they received the ordinances 
of Christianity from the same hands. They met at 
the communion table their masters and their white 
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neighbors, and they could not easily raise violent 
hands against those whom they had joined in such 
solemn and sacred devotions. The best preachers of 
the Southern Churches gave themselves to preach- 
ing to the negroes, and it may be doubted if as pure 
a gospel was preached to the former slaves for 
many years after those pastoral relations were sun- 
dered as that to which they had been accustomed 
to listen before the war. Perhaps after the lapse of 
all these years, with all the work of education which 
has been done, the negroes are not yet so well served 
pastorally as they were when they were members of 
the same churches as were the white people of the 
South and were ministered to by the same pastors. 
Bishop William Capers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South (the father of General Ellison Capers 
of the Confederate army, who after the war became 
the Bishop of the diocese of South Carolina in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church), rendered high serv- 
ice on behalf of the evangelization of the negroes. 
He is buried at Columbia, S. C., and on the monn- 
ment beneath which his dust reposes is an inscrip- 
tion which enumerates among the labors by which 
he was distinguished his work on behalf of ‘‘missions 
to the slaves on the plantations of the Southern 
states.’’ Bishop William Meade of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the diocese of Virginia was 
equally devoted to the great cause of Christianizing 
the negroes. These two great men were not excep- 
tional in their interest in this work. Such zeal was 
common among all the Southern Churches and 
preachers. 

If the orderliness of the negroes during the war, 
when so many things tempted them to different be- 
havior, shows how great a work of christianization 
had been done among them, the piety of the leaders 
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of the Southern armies and the great religious move- 
ments in the camps of the Southern troops equally 
reveal how the Christian spirit prevailed among all 
classes of the Southern white people also. Such 
Christian men as Robert E. Lee, Thomas J. Jackson, 
Leonidas Polk, John B. Gordon, Alfred H. Colquitt, 
and Clement A. Evans led the Confederate forces, 
and the revivals of religion which prevailed in both 
the Army of Virginia and the armies of the west 
were most wonderful works of grace. In that very 
interesting volume, Christ in the Camp, Rev.’ J. 
William Jones, D.D., a chaplain in the Army of 
Northern Virginia, gives a charming picture of a 
typical scene in that army. He says: ‘‘Let us go 
some bright Sabbath morning to that cluster of tents 
in the grove across the Massaponax, not far from 
Hamilton’s Crossing. Seated on the rude logs, or 
on the ground, may be seen fifteen hundred or two 
thousand men, with upturned faces, eagerly drinking 
in the truths of the Gospel. That reverent worshiper 
who kneels in the dust during prayer, or listens with 
sharpened attention and moist eyes as the preacher 
delivers his message, is our beloved commander-in- 
chief, General Robert E. Lee; that devout worshiper 
who sits at his side, gives personal attention to’ the 
seating of the multitude, looks so supremely happy 
as he sees the soldiers thronging to hear the Gospel, 
and listens so attentively to the preaching, is 
‘Stonewall’ Jackson; those ‘wreaths and stars’ 
which cluster around are worn by some of the most 
illustrious generals of that army; and all through 
the congregation the ‘stars and bars’ mingle with - 
the rough garb of the unknown heroes of the rank 
and file who never quail amid the lead:and iron hail 
of battle, but who are not ashamed to tremble under 
the power of God’s truth. I need not say that this 
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is Jackson’s headquarters and the scene I have pic- 
tured one of frequent occurrence ’’ 

The late Bishop John C. Keener of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South testified a short time before 
his death to similar conditions among the Confeder- 
ate forces of the West. He wrote: ‘‘Having been 
appointed superintendent of chaplains on the west- 
ern side of the Mississippi I know whereof I speak. 
Before and after an engagement our camp-fires were 
the places of song and thanksgiving, and many were 
converted who still attest that God was with us.’’ 

Such officers, such armies, such scenes could not 
have been possible if the life of the South had not 
been deeply permeated, by the most earnest and 
vigorous piety. And the spiritual forees which pre- 
vailed then still persist among the Southern people. 

Within recent years the progress of the temper- 
ance movement in the Southern states has attracted 
the attention of the nation. That movement is a re- 
ligious movement at bottom. From its beginning it 
has been sustained by the moral convictions of the 
people. As it has advanced economic considerations 
have been brought to bear for its acceleration; but 
it would have been arrested long ago if it had not 
been. supported by the conscientious convictions of 
the devout people who belong to the Southern 
Churches and direct the public opinion of their sec- 
tion. The Churches give it almost unanimous sup- 
port, and as church membership increases the 
chances of life for the legalized liquor ‘traffic dimin- 
ish. “The Southern pulpit has not treated the evil 
of intemperance with a superficial or cutaneous 
treatment, but by constitutional methods designed 
to eradicate it from the social system. ‘The Gospel 
has been relied upon as the power of God unto sal- 
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vation from intemperance and every other moral 
disorder. 


Some Distinguished Names of the Southern Pulpit. 


All these and other great moral results of like 
character have been brought to pass through the 
fidelity and power of the Southern pulpit. Such 
achievements bespeak the strength of the men who 
have accomplished them. Who are some of those 
men? Have they done anything in the world of let- 
ters or in any other sphere which entitles them to 
recognition? Or, have they been given wholly to the 
work of religious evangelism and moral reform? 

It is but reasonable to suppose that men busy with 
the labors of the pulpit and the cares of the pastoral 
office would be less productive of literature than they 
might be if they were not so engrossed. But the 
Southern pulpit has been distinguished by mighty 
men, who have made contributions to the thought of 
the times equal to the best produced in America. 

Among the Baptists may be mentioned John Lead- 
ley Dagg, John Albert Broadus, Jabez Lamar Mon- 
roe Curry, James Petigru Boyce, and Richard Ful- 
ler. 

Dr. Dagg was the third president of Mercer Uni- 
versity, and wrote A Manual of Theology, Elements 
of Moral Science, and Evidences of Christianity. 
He was a man of great gentleness of spirit, varied 
learning, and persuasive eloquence. 

Dr. Broadus, after taking his degree at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, began his public career as the 
assistant professor of Ancient Languages in that 
institution, continuing in that work from 1851 to 
1853.” In 1859 he accepted the chair of New Testa- 
ment Interpretation and Homiletics in the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, and in connection 
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with that seminary spent most of his unusually use- 
ful life. He is best known to the theological world 
by his several works, The Preparation and Delivery 
of Sermons, Lectures on the History of Preaching, 
Sermons and Addresses and his very able Commen- 
tary on the Gosepl According to Matthew. 

Dr. Curry was never a pastor, but he rendered 
high service in the field of education and in political 
office, as well as in the pulpit. He was a member of 
the Thirty-fifth and Thirty-sixth Congresses of the 
United States and of the Confederate Congress from. 
the state of Alabama. He was president of Howard 
College, Alabama, 1866-1868; professor of Mental 
Philosophy in Richmond College, Va., 1868-1881; 
general agent of the Peabody Educational Fund, 
and also of the John F. Slater Educational Fund for 
a time. In 1885 he was appointed by President 
Cleveland envoy-extraordinary and minister-pleni- 
potentiary to the Court of Madrid, where he repre- 
sented his country in the most acceptable manner. 
He wrote with great vigor and clearness, adorning 
and illuminating every subject he treated. 

Dr. Boyce, after four years in the pastorate of the 
Baptist Church in Columbia, S. C., entered the edu- 
eational work of his Church, first as professor of 
Theology in Furman University and subsequently 
as chairman of the faculty and professor of System- 
atic Theology in the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. He was a chaplain in the Confederate 
army 1861-1862; a member of the South Carolina 
legislature from 1862 to 1865, and of the state 
convention for reconstruction in 1865. From 1872 
to 1879 he was annually elected president of, the 
Southern Baptist Convention. He was a trustee of 
the John F. Slater Educational Fund from its incor- 
poration until the day of his death. His principal 
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works are A Brief Catechism of Bible Doctrine and 
Abstract of Theology—treatises growing out of his 
work in the seminary. He was a man of great execu- 
tive ability, and he has left a deep impress upon his 
own denomination and upon the general public in 
the South. 

Dr. Fuller was a native of South Carolina, and at 
twenty years of age chose the law as his profession; 
but afterwards he united with the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and later still entered the Baptist 
ministry. In 1847 he became pastor of the Seventh 
Baptist Church in Baltimore, where he remained 
until his death. He published Letters on the Roman 
Chancery, Baptism and Communion, and Corre- 
spondence on Domestic Slavery, the last named 
work growing out of a controversy with the cele- 
brated Dr. Francis Wayland, of Brown University. 
His eloquence and spiritual power gave him high 
rank in the American pulpit, and commended him 
to the esteem of those even who differed with him 
most sharply in opinion. 

Foremost among the Methodists was Bishop Will- 
iam McKendree, a native of Virginia, who with 
James McGready, William McGee, John McGee, and 
Barton Warren Stone, did much in connection with 
the ‘‘ Revival of 1800” in the Cumberland and Ohio 
valleys, by which revival that vast and rich territory 
was rescued from irreligion and out of which 
emerged ‘‘the Cumberland Presbyterian Church.”’ 
In that great work of grace ‘‘camp meetings”’ orig- 
inated, and William McKendree as the master spirit 
of the movement turned them to the greatest pos- 
sible account. To evangelistic gifts of a high order 
he added marked ability as a leader of men and an 
administrator of church government, which led to 
his election as a bishop of his church in May, 1808. 
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No man, unless it may be the bachelor Bishop Fran- 
cis Asbury, more influentially affected the organiza- 
tion and early growth of American Methodism than 
this brilliant son of Virginia. 

To a later period belongs the marvelously elo- 
quent Bishop Henry Bidleman Bascom, who began 
preaching before he was eighteen years of age, and 
who at the age of thirty-three was elected chaplain 
to Congress at the earnest solicitation of Henry 
Clay. He wrote the protest of the Southern dele- 
gates to the General Conference of 1844 against the . 
action of the body in the case of Bishop James Os- 
good Andrew, and afterwards was a prominent 
leader in the organization of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church South under the ‘‘Plan of Separation.’’ 
His volume of sermons is a book of wonderfully 
beautiful discourses, and his lectures on philosophy 
are still more excellent, being characterized by 
greater care in construction and more self-restraint 
in diction. 

Perhaps the greatest preacher which Southern 
Methodism has produced was Bishop George Foster 
Pierce. In every respect—physically, mentally, and 
morally—he was well-nigh a perfect man. He was 
a native Georgian, the son of the celebrated Dr. 
Lovick Pierce, who was himself scarcely inferior as 
a preacher to his more famous son. After his elec- . 
tion to the episcopacy in 1854 he removed to his 
country place, called ‘‘Sunshine,’? in Hancock 
county, Georgia, and near him lived Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston. After the death of Bishop Pierce, 
Colonel Johnston wrote of him, ‘‘He was the most 
beautiful of mankind without, and men of all parties 
believed that his external beauty was the best ex- 
pression that physical form and features could give 
of the more cxquisite beauty within.’’ His college 
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classmate and life-time friend, Gen. Robert Toombs, 
declared, ‘‘ He was the most symmetrical man I have 
ever known—the handsomest in person, the most 
gifted in intellect and the purest in life,’ and the 
late Justice L. Q. C. Lamar, who knew him well, said 
of him, ‘‘Of all the great Georgians I consider him 
the first.’’ 

Bishop Pierce was a member of the famous Gen- 
eral Conference which met in New York in 1844, and 
by which Episcopal Methodism in the United States 
was divided into two great bodies. He bore.a con- 
spicuous part in the debates of the Conference, and: 
during its session he was invited, together with the 
Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen and Lord Ketchum, 
to speak on the occasion of the anniversary of the. 
American Bible Society. One who was present af- 
firmed that he excelled all who spoke on that occa- 
sion. His address falling under the eye of Lord 
Macaulay, that great historian and orator said, ‘‘It 
is the best specimen of English diction which 
America has produced.” - Unfortunately Bishop 
Pierce wrote but little. His published Sermons and 
Addresses are masterpieces of pulpit eloquence, and 
cause the reader to regret that he who spoke so well 
did not preserve by the pen more of what he said. 

A contemporary, friend, and fellow-churchman of 
Bishop Pierce, was Dr. Augustus B. Longstreet, who 
preceded Pierce in the presidency of Emory Ceol- 
lege, and who wrote the humorous productions en- 
titled Georgia Scenes and Master William Mitten. 

Connected with Southern Methodism in his later 
years was Dr. Albert Taylor Bledsoe, in some re- 
spects the ablest reviewer which America has pro- 
duced. He was graduated from the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point in 1830, but in a few years there- 
after took orders in the Protestant Episcopal, 
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Church, and was for a time assistant to Bishop 
Smith of Kentucky. Some conscientious scruples 
about matters of faith arising in his mind he aban- 
doned the ministry, and entered the law, in which 
profession he engaged in Springfield, Ill., where he 
met in forensic discussion both Lincoln and Douglas. 
After about ten years at the law he accepted the 
chair of Mathematics in the University of Missis- 
sippi, and then later he filled the same chair in the 
University of Virginia. During the war President 
Davis appointed him chief of the war bureau and 
assistant secretary of war. He eventually took or- 
ders in the Methodist Episcopal Church South, and 
the Southern Review, which he founded in 1861, was 
adopted as the theological organ of the Church in 
1870. He was the author of A Philosophy of Mathe- 
matics, An Examination of Jonathan Edwards on 
the Will, and A Theodicy; or a Vindication of the 
Divine Glory. He wrote also in defense of his 
friend Jefferson Davis a treatise entitled, Is Davis 
a Traitor? Or was Secession a Constitutional Right 
Before the war of 1861? In all his writings he 
showed great logical power, affluent learning, and 
the most cogent style. 

The Presbyterian Church in the South has given 
to the country some extraordinary preachers, the 
most conspicuous of whom, perhaps, was Dr. James 
Henley Thornwell, of South Carolina. He was grad- 
uated from the South Carolina College at an early 
age with such distinction that he attracted the atten- 
tion of John C. Calhoun, who expressed the opinion 
that if the young man had chosen a political career 
he would easily have risen to the highest position in 
the public service. At the age of twenty-five he was 
elected to the chair of Philosophy in the South Caro- 
lina College, and at the age of thirty-nine he suc- 
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ceeded the Hon. William C. Preston in the presi- 
dency of the institution. In 1847 he was elected 
moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
being the youngest man who had ever been called to 
that office. In 1861 he was a prominent leader in 

. the organization of the Southern General Assembly. 
He published Discourses on Truth, Rights and Du- 
ties of Masters, and The State of the Country 
(1861). His collected works, published in four vol- 
umes by the Rev. John B. Adger, are a storehouse 
of literary and theological treasures. 

A great admirer and friend of Dr. Thornwell was 
Dr. Benjamin Morgan Palmer, also a native of 
South Carolina, but who spent the greater part of 
his long and useful life as pastor of the leading 
Presbyterian Church in New Orleans. He published 
The Life and Letters of Thornwell, The Family in 
Its Civil and Churchly Aspects, and two volumes of 
Sermons. His ministry in New Orleans began in 
1856 and continued until the day of his death—more 
‘than forty years—and when he passed away he was 
perhaps the best beloved citizen in the city. He was 
a director of the Columbia Theological Seminary 
from 1842 to 1856, and of the Southwestern Univer- 
sity at Clarksville, Tenn., from 1873 until he died. 
He was also a trustee of Tulane University from its: 
organization in 1882 to the end of his life. 

Dr. Moses Drury Hoge was to Richmond, Va., 
what Dr. Palmer was to New Orleans. He began his 
ministry as the assistant pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church in Richmond in 1843, and continued 
in that relation until 1845, when he organized the 
Second Presbyterian Church, of which he remained 
the pastor during all of his after life. His long 
ministry of sustained eloquence and unfailing spir- 
ituality, continued in one Church for more than fifty 
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years, is one of the most remarkable in the history 
of American Christianity, suggesting the illustrious 
career of purity and power of Chrysostom in An- 
tioch and Constantinople. During the war he ran 
the blockade to England to obtain Bibles for the 
Confederate army, and succeeded in enlisting the . 
efforts of the Earl of Shaftesbury on behalf of the 
matter, by whose assistance he succeeded in obtain- 
ing Bibles to the value of $20,000 from the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church is numerically 
much smaller in the South than the Churches whose 
leaders have been under consideration, but it has 
not failed to contribute its full share of great 
preachers to the Southern pulpit and mighty work- 
ers for the uplifting of Southern life. Among its 
mightiest men was Bishop William Meade of the 
diocese of Virginia, who succeeded Bishop Moore 
in’ 1842. : When he entered the ministry the Episco- 
pal Church in Virginia was so depressed that it had 
held no Convention from 1805 to 1811. With all his 
heart he set about reviving it. He proclaimed a 
warm and unworldly Gospel, and undertook to in- 
crease and improve the clergy. It is said that when 
he .approached: Chief-Justice John Marshall for a 
contribution to the fund for.the education of the 
ministry the famous jurist said, ‘‘It was unwise to 
seek to draw young men into the ministry of a 
Church that was dead past all possibility of reviv- 
ing.” But the holy man was not to be discouraged, 
and he lived to see his efforts crowned with success 
and the misgivings of the chief-justice disappointed. 
Through his efforts, together with others, the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Alexandria was established. 
With reference to the great work of his life the 
saintly Bishop Elliot of Georgia said, ‘‘Raised up 
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by God to leaven the Church at a moment when the 
Church was full of coldness and Erastianism, he felt 
that he must first school himself ere he could per- 
form the work for which he was anointed. Fear- 
less by nature, frank by temperament, straightfor- 
ward because he always aimed at noble ends, com- 
manding through character, he turned all the quali- 
ties which would have made him a hero, or a war- 
rior, into the channels of the Church.’’ One of his 
most interesting works is his Old Churches, Minis- 
ters and Families of Virginia, in two volumes. He 
published also Lectures on the Pastoral Office, and 
The Bible and the Classics. 

One of the most interesting figures in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the South was Bishop 
Leonidas Polk. He was born in Raleigh, N. C., and 
was educated for the army at the West Point Mili- 
tary Academy, from which he was graduated in the 
class of 1827. He resigned the lieutenancy of artil- 
lery to which he was appointed to enter the min- 
istry, December, 1827. In 1838 he was elected a 
missionary bishop, and had under his care the work 
of the Church in Arkansas, Indian Territory, Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama. He succeeded 
most admirably with his extensive and difficult field, 
and in 1841 was elected Bishop of Louisiana. In 
1856 he initiated the movement for the establish- 
ment of the University of the South at Sewanee, 
Tenn. When the war broke out he was appointed a 
major-general, June, 1861, and commanded at the 
battle of Belmont. He took part in the bloody battle 
of Shiloh also, and was in command at the battle of 
Perryville, in Kentucky. He was killed while. rec- 
onnoitering on Pine Mountain, near Marietta, Ga., 
June 14, 1864. He was a brave, gallant, devoted 
man, who like Bishop Ellison Capers and Rev. Clem- 
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ent A. Evans, D.D., filled a general’s position in the 
Confederate army, he rising to the rank of lieuten- 
ant-general, while Evans was a major-general and 
Capers a brigadier. 

Bishop Richard Hooker Wilmer, of the diocese of 
Alabama, was another commanding man in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. He was born in Alex- 
andria, Va., in 1816, and consecrated Bishop of Ala- 
bama in 1864. In 1867 he was honored with the de- 
gree of LL.D. by the University of Oxford, England, 
and well deserved the honor thus conferred. At the 
close of the war he recommended to the clergy of his 
diocese the omission of the prayer ‘‘for the presi- 
dent and all in civil authority,’’ on the ground that 
there was in Alabama only military authority. For 
this act Gen. George H. Thomas assumed to suspend 
him and his clergy from all their ministerial func- 
tions, but President Johnson set aside the order. 
Bishop Wilmer published a charming work entitled, 
The Recent Past from a Southern Standpoint, or 
Reminiscences of a Grandfather. He was wise and 
witty, a preacher of eloquence and an administrator 
of strength. ` l 

One of the most conspicuous of the Roman Catho- 
lic leaders in America was a Southern man—Arch- 
bishop Martin John Spalding, who was born in Mar- 
ion county, Kentucky, May 23, 1810. He founded 
The Catholic Advocate in Louisville in 1835, and was 
connected with it until 1858, when he founded The 
Louisville Guardian. He was coadjutor-bishop of 
Louisville from 1848 to 1850, bishop from 1850 to 
1854, and archbishop of Baltimore from 1864 until 
his death in 1872. While bishop of Louisville he 
built -a splendid cathedral in that city. He was a 
copious writer, and among his works may be men- 
tioned Sketches of the Early Catholic Missions in 
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Kentucky, Lectures on the General Evidences of 
Catholicity and The Life and Times of the Right 
Reverend B. J. Flaget. 

Among Roman Catholic writers of the South may 
also be mentioned the lamented poet-priest, Abram 
Joseph Ryan, the author of the Conquered Banner, 
The Flag of Erin, and Poems, Patriotic, Religious 
and Miscellaneous. 

No account of the Southern pulpit would be com- 
plete which omitted to mention Alexander Campbell 
—one of the most vigorous of men, who, though born 
in Ireland and educated in Glasgow, Scotland, came 
in early life to America and subsequently from his 
home in Bethany, W. Va., leavened much of Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Tennessee and neighboring states with 
his views. Few men have exerted a wider influence. 
In 1828 he held his great debate with Robert Owen 
at Cincinnati, on the truth of Christianity. His pow- 
erful arguments on that occasion made a lasting im- 
pression on the city and surrounding country. He 
dearly loved controversy, and frequently engaged 
in it, one of his most famous encounters being with 
Archbishop Purcell in Cincinnati, in 1836, on the 
Roman Catholic Church. He was a man of fine per- 
sonal appearance, possessed a powerful voice, and 
a mind of very great strength. At the same time 
he was a man of the purest character. Few men 
have impressed more deeply the history of Chris- 
tianity in America. The Church he founded has 
spread with great rapidity, and now numbers (1909) 
1,285,000, its chief strength being in the Middle West 
and the Southwest. Among its conspicuous leaders 
was President James A. Garfield, who was for a 
time president of the College of his Church at 
Hiram, Ohio, and who was also a Disciple preacher. 

In addition to the men who have made the South- 
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ern pulpit great by their ministry exercised in the 
South have been not a few Southern preachers who 
have honored their section and served the Church 
of God well in other parts of the country. Promi- 
nent among such may be mentioned Rev. Charles 
Force Deems, who went from the ministry of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South in North Caro- 
lina to the pastorate of the Church of the Strangers, 
an independent congregation in New York City, and 
Bishop Samuel Smith Harris, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the diocese of Michigan, who 
was born and educated in Alabama. Dr. Deems 
edited The Sunday Magazine, published by Frank 
Leslie from 1876 to 1879, and he founded Christian 
Thought, the organ of the American Institute of 
Christian Philosophy. He wrote and published The 
` Triumph of Peace and Other Poems, The Home Al- 
tar, The Light of the Nations, and other minor 
works. Bishop Harris, with Rev. Dr. John Fulton, 
founded The Living Church newspaper in 1878, 
which he edited for six months. His chief literary 
production is The Relation of Christianity to Civil 
Government—the Bohlen Lectures for 1882. 

The names mentioned in the foregoing pages are 
but a tithe of the men who have made the Southern 
pulpit a power for good to their own section and to 
the whole country. Many others of equal merit 
might’ have been noticed. But these representatives 
of the leading Churches of the South serve to show 
in some degree how great and blessed have been the 
contributions to the building of the Republic made 
by the Southern pulpit. 

a r Gee Warren A. CanDier, 
Bishop of thé Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
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(marter IX. 


THE INFLUENCE OF PROTESTANTISM IN 
THE SOUTH. 


- N DEALING with this subject we shall 
describe, in the first place, the main types of 
-Protestantism which have obtained in the 
South. Irn the second place, we shall com- 
pare its relative prevalence with that of Romanism 
and Judaism. In the third place, we shall indicate 
the influence of Protestantism in the South as seen 
in the home, in the school, in the social ideals, in 
political life and in a world-wide outlook. 


1. The Kinds of Protestantism. 


Protestantism in the South has existed in a variety 
of types from the earliest colonial days. In the col- 
ony of Virginia the earlier settlers included many of 
Puritan proclivities. The Virginia colonial gov- 
ernment speedily became intolerant, indeed, of any 
save conforming Episcopalians. During the second 
and third quarters of the Seventeenth century, 
Quakers and Puritans were driven out of the colony. 
But after the passage of the English Toleration Act, 
the Presbyterians, at the close of the Seventeenth 
century, and more numerously in the second and 
third quarters of the Eighteenth century, took advan- 
tage of it. About the middle of the Eighteenth cen- 
tury they were joined by the Baptists, who multiplied 
rapidly. In the period of the American Revolution 
these bodies incited enlightened statesmen, and 
united with them in the effort, to separate church 
and state completely and to introduce the fullest re- 
ligious liberty. In this effort they were supported 
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by not a few Episcopalians of liberal mind. Soon 
after the close of the Revolution, the Methodist 
societies in the Episcopalian ranks became a dis- 
tinct ecclesiastical body. German Lutherans and 
Quakers, in small numbers, had had a place in the 
country for half a century previously. 

Since the Revolution the number of the Protestant 
sects has increased considerably. The Roman Catho- 
lies, who prior to the Revolution had been few, living 
mostly along the shores of the Potomac and suffer- 
ing many disabilities, and the Jews, now began to 
come in freely; and with the general result of broad- 
ened sympathies in the people at large. 

In 1634 the colony of Maryland was founded by a 
Roman Catholic nobleman, a subject of a Protestant 
sovereign. The charter of the colony provided for 
the establishment of the Church of England; but 
the terms of the charter allowed the proprietary and 
the colony to tolerate and to give a limited encour- 
agement to other religions. A majority of the colon- 
ists throughout the colony’s history seem to have 
been Protestant. Naturally, under such circum- 
stances, both Roman Catholicism and forms of Prot- 
estant dissent were tolerated for a time. If laws 
bearing hard on a particular sect, on the Quakers for 
example, were sometimes passed, they failed of per- 
sistent application. Maryland became a sort of asy- 
lum for Quakers and Puritans till the overthrow of 
the proprietary government and the legislative estab- 
lishment of the Church of England, 1692. This free- 
dom of religion had been due to the peculiar mingling 
of religious forces which effected and maintained 
the colony during those early years, and not at all 
to the bent of either the Papal or the Protestant 
party taken exclusively. After 1692 the colonists 
suffered from a long course of Episcopal intolerance, 
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notwithstanding the small number of Episcopalians. 
This intolerance was much more pronounced in the 
legislative and practical treatment of Roman Catho- 
lics and Quakers, out of fear of Jacobite risings. 
Protestant Dissenters from the Church of Eng- 
land were tolerated; and the laws which at first 
greatly abridged their rights and privileges were 
relaxed gradually. This course of intolerance re- 
sulted in a general readiness of the Marylanders, 
—‘‘half Roman Catholic, half Puritan,’’—to further 
a large religious liberty in the period of the Revo- 
lution. Thenceforth the sympathies of Protestants 
have gone on widening. 

The ‘‘Fundamental Constitutions’’ of the Caro- 
linas contained a provision for the establishment of 
the Church of England and its support by public tax- 
ation; but guaranteed a limited freedom in religion 
to all who should not disturb the peace. They took 
for granted that every one professedly should be of 
some religion, and provide that ‘‘No person above 
seventeen years of age shall have any benefit or pro- 
tection of the law, or be capable of any profit or 
honor who is not a member of some church or pro- 
fession, having his name recorded in some one and 
but one religious record, at once.’ During the colo- 
nial era there seem to have been very few Roman 
Catholics in the Carolinas, but Protestant dissenters 
were very numerous, constituting a large majority 
of the population. Episcopalians dominated, par- 
ticularly in North Carolina, no more by force of 
character than by numbers. Heterogeneous commu- 
nities, and long neglected, they enjoyed not only tol- 
eration but practical religious liberty in many 
quarters,— where the establishment failed of an 
organization or a minister. The Presbyterians and 
the Reformed constituted a considerable element of 
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the Carolina colonists from an early date. There 
was a Baptist Church in South Carolina before the 
close of the Seventeenth century. A Baptist Church 
is found in North Carolina as early as 1727; and m 
that colony Baptists increased rapidly after 1754. 
Quakers were an element amongst the colonists of 
both the Carolinas from the start. Archdale, one 
of the proprietors, who became governor in 1695, 
was a member of the Society. Lutherans were early 
comers into the Carolinas. Their numbers were 
much augmented in the course of the Eighteenth cen- 
tury. The Episcopal clergy in South Carolina were 
men of learning and character, ‘‘elected by their own 
congregations imstead of being appointed to their 
livings by a patron.’’ Accordingly they gave to this 
Church a warm place in the hearts of South Carolin- 
ians. Taxation of dissenters for its support was not 
relished by them, however. In North Carolina simi- 
lar taxation was most unwillingly borne. In each 
colony Jews and Roman Catholics had established 
themselves, though with limited privileges. In the 
age of the Revolution the people of the Carolinas 
easily did away with the connection between church 
and state; and in the constitution of each of these 
states it was ‘‘explicitly provided that no man should 
be obliged to pay any church rate or attend any relig- 
ious service save according to his own free and 
unhampered will.’’ 

According to the plan of the colony of Georgia, 
freedom of religion was to be enjoyed by all but 
‘‘Papists.?? The Church of England was privi- 
leged, in that a general tax might be levied for its 
support. Little use relatively seems to have been 
made of this privilege. Shortly after the settlement 
under Oglethorpe of the original colonists, who were 
predominantly Episcopal, came German Lutherans 
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from Salzburg, and a company of pious Moravians. 
About the same time came Scotch,— Highlanders 
and Lowlanders. Dissenters were so numerous and 
Episcopalians so few that the establishment was 
accepted with contempt. After the Revolution the 
Georgians abolished the connection of church and 
state and guaranteed similar religious liberty with 
that secured in the Carolinas. 

These states did not go, however, as far as Vir- 
ginia in giving freedom in religion. They imposed 
simple religious tests on civil office-holders, while 
Virginia did away with them; but liberty was in the 
air. 

With the Louisiana purchase in 1803, a territory 
was brought into connection with the United States 
in which the Roman Catholics vastly preponderated. 
That part of it now covered by the state of Louisiana 
had been settled near the beginning of the Eight- 
eenth century. In the colonies founded by Iberville 
and Bienville there was little tolerance for any non- 
Roman religion as long as the colonies remained in 
connection with France; more tolerance when they 
passed to Spain and when they came back to 
France. When the country came under the power of 
the United States, religious inequalities were swept 
away speedily. It was opened to free Protestant 
development. 

Florida, a Spanish colony from 1565 to 1763, was 
during that period inhospitable to Protestants. Be- 
tween 1763 and 1783 it was a British possession, and 
a sphere in which both Protestant and Catholic were 
tolerated. Between 1783 and 1819 it was again a 
colonial possession of Spain, and Protestantism was 
not favored. In 1819 the territory was ceded to the 
United States, and came into the peculiar heritage 
of that people,— religious liberty. 
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Protestants of many types and Jews have peopled 
these two states and the other newer states of the 
South. 

Throughout the South, as throughout the North 
since 1819, each communion being the equal of every 
other before the law, the possibility of bitter strife 
between an oppressed and an oppressing chureh has 
been wanting. The spirit of strife has had one less 
occasion. Protestantism has grown sweeter in tem- 
per. If the view be confined to the white Protestants, 
the general type of our Protestantism must be highly 
commended. If it has become somewhat loose in 
thought, it has not descended into bald rationalism. 
If it has tended to traditionalism in parts, it has not 
fallen into marked Phariseeism. If the view be made 
to cover the Negro churches, it must be admitted that 
religion is too largely divorced from morals, and that 
it has been grossly externalized, in most of the col- 
ored churches. 

Of all the denominations the Baptists and Metho- 
dists are the most numerous amongst both the white 
and the black people. Each of these bodies embraces 
a great number of persons of culture and character, 
and institutions of power, amongst the white people. 
The Disciples of Christ have become quite numerous. 
The Presbyterians and Episcopalians, though much 
less numerous, deserve special mention because of 
their commanding influence on the life of the whole 
people. 

2. The Continued Prevalence of Protestantism Compared With 
That of Catholicism and Judaism. 


The states of Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia, 
notwithstanding the existence of the largest religious 
liberty, have remained preéminently Protestant 
countries. Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, Texas, and even Florida, have 
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become almost, some of them quite, as Protestant. 
For easily explicable reasons, chiefly because of 
immigration, the populations of Missouri and Ken- 
tucky show a large infusion of Roman Catholics. 
Louisiana and Maryland have the largest popula- 
tions of Roman Catholics, that Church having had 
considerable advantage at the start in these terri- 
tories. In Louisiana about one man in every five or 
six is an adherent of the Roman Catholic faith. In 
Maryland about one man in every seven or eight is 
affliated with the same communion. The Roman 
Catholic population of the South is less than one- 
thirtieth of that of the entire population. The Roman 
Catholic and Jewish populations combined are less 
than one-fifteenth of the entire population of the 
South. The South is thus the Protestant section of 
our country. It is freely, generally and enthusiastic- 
ally Protestant. A considerable portion of it (the 
negroes and ill-taught whites) is so by circumstance 
rather than by conviction. But a relatively large 
portion of the South is Protestant by conviction 
deliberately reached. 


3. Some Particular Aspects of Southern Protestantism. 


Implications in the preceding paragraphs have 
already made it clear that the influence of Protest- 
antism in the South has been controlling. It has 
been the religion of overshadowing influence,— the 
religion of the vast majority of the people, and of the 
vast majority of the leaders and builders of the 
South. 

Protestantism has shaped the institutions of the 
South. The typical Southern home, outside Louisi- 
ana and Maryland, in fourteen cases out of fifteen, 
has been molded by Protestantism. The Cavalier 
and Puritan homes of Virginia, for example, have 
enjoyed an immediate access to the Bible, the right 
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of free, reverent and responsible interpretation of 
it, and of free but not licentious thought on all sub- 
jects. The result has been a development of inde- 
pendence in the individual character, a want of 
respect for special priesteraft, a regard for the uni- 
versal spiritual priesthood of believers, an openness, 
candor and honesty on the part of the members in 
dealing with one another, a great respect for the 
sanctities of home, and a love of home and kindred. 
The human nature of the Southern people, being like 
that of men in general, is not universally tractable 
to the genius of Protestantism; it is not claimed that 
all Southern Protestant homes are as the best; it is 
claimed that Southern Protestantism molds a great 
deal of beautiful home life. 

Protestantism was, on one side, the child of 
Humanism. It has generally valued learning the 
truth. Southern Protestantism in ante-bellum days 
was remarkable for the number of its sons who 
received a college or university training. The early 
clergy of various denominations were often found 
teaching school as well as looking after the spiritual 
interests of their flocks. As the colonists of the 
South resided not in towns or villages, but on plan- 
tations, it was naturally hard to build up academies 
and schools of most grades, yet some such schools 
were early established, and limited funds were pro- 
vided for the free tuition of the poor. About the 
time of the Revolution denominations began to build 
and endow denominational schools and colleges. 
Between that date and 1861 many denominational 
colleges came into existence. In Virginia the Pres- 
byterians founded the institution which has now 
become Washington and Lee University, and the 
now venerable Hampden Sidney College. Between 
1835 and 1845 the Baptists founded Richmond Col- 
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lege. About the same time the Methodists founded 
Randolph-Macon and Emory and Henry colleges. In 
_North Carolina the Presbyterians founded Davidson, 
the Methodists Trinity, and the Baptists Wake For- 
est, etc., ete. After the war, the states being pros- 
trate, the denominational bodies sprang heroically 
to the front in educational work. For their efforts 
the South will ever owe them a vast debt of grati- 
tude. During the last quarter of a century, the 
state institutions, themselves the creatures of 
our Protestant civilization, have been throwing, 
in virtue of their larger material resources, the 
denominational schools in the shade, by their 
better equipment and larger attendance; but in 
virtue of the greater number of denominational 
schools and colleges and the closer touch be- 
tween faculties and students in them, it may 
be safely inferred that the latter are still doing 
a scarcely less important work than the state institu- 
tions of higher learning. Public schools for the chil- 
dren of the people at large are the offspring of Mar- 
tin Luther and John Calvin and, with their vast 
potencies for good and evil, are universal in the 
South since about 1870. Protestantism is as domi- 
nant in education as in numbers in the South. 

It not only molds so largely the homes and schools 
of the South, but it has been exerting a growing influ- 
ence on the social ideals of the people. Thus, not- 
withstanding the influence in the opposite direction 
exerted by many Negro Protestants in the South, it 
is tending more and more to prevent that divorce 
beween religion and morals so characteristic of the 
medizval churches both Greek and Latin. It is of 
the genius of Protestant and Reformed religions to 
magnify the virtues as the fruit of grace,—to appeal 
to the great doctrines of divine grace as motives to 
right and noble living. The appeal has not been 
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without effect. The high civic ideals which have 
obtained throughout most of the history of the 
South, it may be fairly claimed, have been inspired 
and developed under the fostering hand of Protest-° 
antism. The great statesmen and public characters 
of the South, and this section has produced her fair 
proportion of these, the length of her history con- 
sidered, have for the most part been molded by Prot- 
estantism. The great men of the period of the Rev- 
olution, the great men of the middle period of our 
national history, the great men of the war between 
the sections, the great men since, like the mass of the 
people of the South, have been, by a vast majority, 
Protestant. Many of them apparently have been 
humble Christians of the evangelical type. No one 
of them escaped the widely prevailing and powerful 
influence of Protestantism. 

Since colonial days these several bodies of Prot- 
estants have, with unimportant exceptions, shown 
themselves to be aggressive propagators of their 
religions. They have overrun the country, certain 
poorer and more inaccessible parts excepted; and of 
late years have given themselves with rising South- 
ern warmth, to world-wide evangelization. Consid- 
ering the poverty into which their section was 
plunged by the devastation of war and destructive- 
ness of the ‘‘reconstruction,’’ they have responded 
to their sense of duty to give the world the gospel of 
their several types with great zeal, and now promise 
to be a powerful force in the world’s evangelization. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Carroll, H. K.: The Religious Forces of the United 
States; Fisher, George Park: The Colonial Era; Fiske, John: The 
Critical Period of American History; McCrady’s Volumes on South 
Carolina; O’Gorman, Thomas: Roman Catholics (Vol. IX.); The 
American Church History Series (especially Vol. I.) ; ete. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH UPON SOUTHERN LIFE. 


OUGH American Catholicity was first 
ISS planted in a Southern colony. (Mary- 
land), the first Episcopal See, the mother 

diocese, was established in a Southern 
city (Baltimore), where also were held the first 
Provincial and all subsequent Plenary Councils of 
the Church, nevertheless the Catholic Church 
has not advanced in the South by any means as 
rapidly as in the other sections of the United States. 

The causes for this curious fact are obvious; they 
can all be summed up in—absence of Catholic immi- 
gration. It should be remembered that during the 
colonial period there were comparatively only a 
handful of Catholics, settled almost exclusively in 
Maryland and the regions around the Gulf of Mex- 
ico which had been under French and Spanish con- 
trol. In the Northern states this paucity of num- 
bers has been vastly increased by immigration from 
the various Catholic countries of Europe. But in 
the South this has been largely hindered by the 
presence of the negro, who is not Catholic to any 
large extent. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this comparatively slow 
growth, Southern Catholics can view with just pride 
various facts in the past history of their religion. 
It is noteworthy that Southerners were the earliest 
organizers of the Catholic Church in America, from 
the illustrious Archbishop Carroll down to the ener- 
getic Bishop England of Charleston, S. ©. Southern 
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men have been its foremost thinkers and leaders in 
the hierarchy—such as Kenrick, the two Spaldings, 
Baily, Moore, etc., whilst to-day its policy is yet very 
largely guided by such Southerners as Cardinal 
Gibbons, Archbishop Keane: and Bishop Denis 
O’Connell. The Catholic University, the highest 
expression of Catholic culture in the United States, 
is the work of Southern men and is located in a 
Southern diocese. Lastly, it is in no spirit of boast- 
ing, but of commendable satisfaction, that a South- 
ern Catholic proudly points to a brilliant, even if 
small, list of eminent Southerners who professed 
Catholicity—such;, as John B. Tabb, perhaps the 
most delicate of all American poets; the gentle Joel 
Chandler Harris (‘‘Uncle Remus’’) ; James R. Ran- 
dall, the author of the great battle-hymn, ‘‘ Mary- 
land, My Maryland’’; Father Ryan, another poet of 
the ‘‘Lost Cause’’; Richard Malcolm Johnston; and, 
lest we forget, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Mary- 
land’s signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
Such considerations render the past history of the 
Catholic Church in the South worthy of some seri- 
ous attention, and justify its adherents in believing 
that a Church, which could do as much as it did 
under such adverse conditions, is destined to do still 
more in the future and become an element of impor- 
tance in the prospective building up of the South. 


Past History—1565-1908. 


The history of the Catholic Church in the South 
can be divided fairly well into three distinct periods. 
First, the colonial or missionary period, during 
which the Jesuit, Franciscan and Dominican mis- 
sionaries followed the flags of the various European 
countries then contending for the possession of 
America—whether with De Soto and Coronado ex- 
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ploring the swamps of Florida or the dry plains of 
Texas and Colorado, or with Lord Baltimore sailing 
peacefully up the waters of the Chesapeake, or with 
those intrepid Frenchmen whose canoes wound their 
way from the Great Lakes to the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi. This extends from 1565 to about 1789. 
The second is a period of organization, extending 
roughly from 1789 to about 1829, during which these 
seattered outposts or colonies are gradually welded 
into a compact national Church. The third, from 
1829 to our own day, a period of further develop- 
ment, is keeping pace with the equally great 
progress of the nation at large. 

Missionary Period, 1565-1789.—American Catho- 
licity in general up to 1789 was destitute of any 
fixed organization. During this inchoate period its 
life was nourished from three centres differing in 
character and efficiency according to the rise and 
fall of the three great world-powers then struggling 
for the possession of America: Spain, France, 
England. 

(a) Spanish Missions.— Naturally Catholicity 
sometimes followed, at others marched in the van 
of Spanish exploration. By a curious coincidence 
the first permanent Spanish settlement, both civil 
and religious, on American soil (i. e., United States), 
was effected by the future commander of the famous 
Armada, Pedro Menendez de Aviles, who on Sept. 8, 
1565, founded the town of St. Augustine in Florida. 
This was the earliest home of American Catholicity. 
But the latter, like the nation, was not destined to 
be Spanish or French, but English. And so during 
the two centuries of Spanish influence the infant 
Church led a rather checkered existence and finally 
dwindled with the passing of Spanish power, 
though at first it exhibited signs of future pros- 
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perity greater than any other settlement. Of course, 
though small in numbers, it enjoyed all the benefits 
of Spanish culture. Hence, Florida can boast of 
having possessed the earliest Sunday-schools, clas- 
sical schools, hospitals, etc. Another Southern state, 
Texas, was at first a Spanish settlement, and its 
history subsequently presents the same features on 
a minor scale. 

(b) French Missions.— French influence, both 
civil and religious, was then, as now, confined to 
the states near the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence, 
with the one exception of Louisiana along the mouth 
of the Mississippi. There Catholicity appeared first 
about the close of the Seventeenth or beginning of 
the Eighteenth century. Though hampered con- 
siderably by the political wars of the time and 
other internal causes, nevertheless, unlike the 
Church in Florida, it survived at least in its own 
immediate locality and to-day preserves some of its 
French character despite its American organiza- 
tion. 

(c) English Mission.—But it is to the little band 
of Maryland Pilgrims in 1634 that American Catho- 
licity owes its true beginnings. The town of St. 
Mary’s was its cradle, to-day Baltimore is its pri- 
matial See. England had won the day in polities, 
it also won the day so far as the Catholic Church 
was concerned. Hereafter Spain and France do 
not count as factors in her development. 

Now, a few statistics as to this missionary period. 
Naturally we have none complete, but still enough 
to show how insignificant was the infant Church. 
Florida—Its palmy period was from 1625 to 1700. 
In 1634 there were thirty-five Franciscan mission- 
aries maintaining forty-four missions, attending to 
about 30,000 Christian Indians and 300 Europeans 


1. Home of the First’ Catholic Seminary in the United States—the “One-Mile 
Tavern’—the site of Saint Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. 


2. Interior of the Catholic Cathedral, Baltimore. 
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in St. Augustine. In 1727 there were only 1,000 
Christian Indians; in 1751 there were only four 
Indian missions near St. Augustine, numbering 136 
souls; practically no Catholicity outside of the Span- 
ish and negro population in the city. Texas.—In 1759 
the Spanish population numbered about 3,000 souls 
all told; at no time do the baptized Indians seem to 
have exceeded 2,000. Nowhere in Spanish America 
kad missionary work been such a complete failure. 
Louisiana.—About 1787 the Church in Louisiana, 
which extended as far as St. Louis, contained but 
seventeen parishes and twenty-one priests. This 
included in a general way Alabama, Mississippi and 
the region around. Maryland in 1669 had about 
2,000 Catholics and two priests; in 1696 about half 
a dozen priests with about nine chapels. In 1755 
the Catholic population of Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania was estimated by some at 10,000 attended 
by fourteen priests—by others at only 4,000. As 
to the rest of the country in the same year (1755), 
there were a few stragglers in Virginia; in Georgia 
and the Carolinas there were none at all; the same 
for the more northern states of New York, New 
England, ete. In Kentucky from 1774-1790 a few 
families are reported, chiefly Catholic emigrants 
from Maryland. In South Carolina, about 1786, 
were 200 souls who up to that time had their re- 
ligion concealed; in North Carolina a mere handful. 
Georgia was completely closed by penal legislation 
—we hear only of one priest who labored there 
about 1796. 

One would not reasonably expect a large increase 
at that period, still it is interesting to note some of 
the general causes hampering growth. They were, 
` first of all, political. Catholicity in Florida went 
down completely with the fall of Spanish influ- 
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ence; that in Louisiana barely escaped a similar 
fatality. Unconsciously the Thirty Years’ War and 
the Hundred Years’ War were being fought over 
again simultaneously by the banks of the St. Jolns 
and the Mississippi. In Europe it was a draw. In 
America Catholicity lost the first battle. As a result 
the struggle for America between Spain, France 
and England became largely a religious one so far, 
at least, as to render the political victory of any 
of them disastrous to the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion of the others. Even in Maryland, an English 
colony, growth was hampered by the same penal 
laws as those in force in other Southern states, for 
in that age Roger Williams and Lord Baltimore 
were rare exceptions to the prevailing intolerant 
sentiment. Internal causes of disease were also at 
work. There was no fixed, well-working organized 
hierarchy. The work was almost entirely in the 
hands of missionaries, only too often incapable and 
at odds with*one another or with the secular and 
native clergy. Eliminating these causes the Church 
should have grown more than it did. 

(2) Period of Organization, 1789-1829.—One of 
the causes retarding growth was removed in 1789 
by the erection of Baltimore to the rank of an 
Episcopal See, with John Carroll as its incumbent. 
From this original See all the other dioceses of the 
United States have descended. Its erection marked 
out a new era of progress for the Church at large 
in both South and North. But with the elimination 
of the evils springing from want of organization, 
others sprang. up as the result of a want of sys- 
tematic legislation regarding the holding of church 
property. They are known as ‘‘Trusteeism’’ — a 
by-word among Catholics and one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest hindrance to the nascent Church 
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during the earlier part of the Nineteenth century. 
The custom in that day was to vest all property in 
the contro] of a board of lay trustees. This was 
soon found to be incompatible with a Catholic view 
of the relations between bishop or pastor and 
people. The latter frequently denied the bishop the 
power to appoint pastors unwelcome to them and 
frequently went so far as to retain as pastors cler- 
gymen unfit for the office. In some localities, like 
New Orleans and Charleston, this disagreement 
even went to the limits of open schism with deplor- 
able results. Trusteeism died eventually, but only 
after having done incalculable injury to the Church 
wherever it existed. 

Another highly irritating and frequent check to 
progress was the attempt of foreigners (Irish and 
French particularly) to regulate American affairs 
in the appointment of bishops. This involved de- 
lays, misunderstandings, hard feelings, ete. An 
instance of the evil effects of such meddling was the 
establishment of the See of Richmond in 1821 con- 
trary to the wishes of the Archbishop of Baltimore. 
The foreign element on the other side were so ig- 
norant of American geography as actually to believe 
Richmond further away from Baltimore than Ala- 
bama or Mississippi, which states therefore still 
remained attached to the Baltimore diocese. This 
evil was more short lived than Trusteeism, and soon 
met an inglorious defeat. About the only good it 
did was to bring over from Ireland the great Bishop 
England of Charleston, S. C., one of the most re- 
markable and able men both in or out of the Cath- 
olic Church in America. 

Still, despite these drawbacks, the organized 
Church made comparatively steady progress every- 
where. as the following statistics will show. 
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In 1790 Carroll estimated the Catholic population 
of his diocese, which included all the existing United 
States, exclusive of Louisiana then independent, at 
30,000. About 1810 we find the total Catholic popu- 
lation in the United States estimated at 70,000, 
again exclusive of New Orleans; in 1820 Archbishop 
Marechal estimated it at 169,500, exclusive of Louisi- 
ana and also Cincinnati, which would have brought 
the figures up to 244,500. As to the South in par- 
ticular, growth was not even then so rapid as in the 
North, to which the first waves of immigration were 
reaching. Louisiana, which came under Carroll’s 
jurisdiction in 1805, had at this date about twenty- 
one parishes with twenty-six priests, almost all of 
whom, however, left with the expiration of Spanish 
rule. Trusteeism with its attendant evils infected 
the rest, so that progress was slow for a long period. 
In fact, as late as 1825 there were just about as 
many parishes as in 1805. In Georgia and the Caro- 
linas, despite the heroic labors of Bishop England, 
Catholics still remained a mere handful—in 1825 
there being but three churches in South Carolina, 
three in Georgia, two in North Carolina. Kentucky 
and Tennessee (diocese of Bardstown) seemed to 
have prospered bétter—about 6,000 Catholics in 
1808; 10,000 in 1815; Kentucky in 1826, fourteen 
log churches, ten of brick, two bishops, twenty-two 
priests; in 1821 there were but sixty Catholics in 
Nashville and about thirty more in the rest of Ten- 
nessee. Alabama in 1822 had 10,000 Catholies at- 
tended by one priest. Mississippi is included in 
Louisiana. Poor Florida was the worst off, hardly 
any remnant of the old Church being left to mark 
the past civilization of the Spaniard. 

(3) Period of Immigration and more rapid devel- 
opment, 1829-1908. The year 1829 is a turning 
point in American history generally, particularly in 
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that of the Catholic Church, because after that date 
immigration had such a marked effect upon its 
growth. This immigration in 1845 exceeded 114,000 ; 
in 1846 it was 154,000; in 1847, 234,968. Of this 
vast number (chiefly from Ireland) the South re- 
ceived but few, comparatively speaking, owing, of 
course, to the existence of negro slavery, which 
barred out all seeking agricultural employment. But 
the North was changed by the incomers both racially 
and religiously. For instance, in one year (1851) 
the Catholics in the diocese of Hartford increased 
from 20,000 to 40,000. Still the South was making 
some progress. Thus Virginia counted 6,000 in 
1841; the Carolinas, 20,000 in 1864; Louisiana be- 
tween 75,000 and 100,000 in 1844; Alabama and 
Florida 10,000 in 1850; Texas about 10,000 in 1841; 
Maryland about 80,814 in 1857; all of which figures 
indicate considerable, even rapid growth, but still 
far behind that of the Church in the North, where 
New England was fast becoming New Ireland 
with a total Catholic population estimated at 
3,000,000 in 1860. Far behind as was the South, 
the War of Secession put it back still further. 
Southern Catholics fared like all Southerners; their 
churches were desolated as well as their homes, not 
only by the actual horrors of war, but by all the 
evils following in its train — lack of organization, 
utter stop to immigration, poverty, ete. The diocese 
of Baltimore came to a standstill in growth. Others 
even retroceded. New Orleans in 1866 showed little 
advance over 1853; same for Mississippi and Ken- 
tucky. One thing, however, the war did not do. It 
created no split in the Catholic Church. Its mem- 
bers fought on both sides, its nuns nursed the 
wounded of both armies. But here, in passing, it 
is to be noted that had Catholic immigration flowed 
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into the South as it did into the North, the dispro- 
portion of forces would not have been so great. Who 
knows but that had the Catholic Church been as 
strong in the South as in the North, Lee might not 
have laid down his arms out of the pure exhaustion 
of fighting vastly superior forces. Massachusetts 
out of its large Irish population could send two 
Catholic regiments to the front; an equally large 
proportion of Irishmen from Georgia or Texas 
would have been sent to meet them. 

Since the war the Church has been more than 
making up her losses, though progress is still quite 
slow in localities like North Carolina. The sub- 
joined table gives the present Catholic population 
of the Southern dioceses taken from the Catholic 
Directory for 1908: 


Dioceses. Priests. Population. 
New Orleans (Southern Louisiana).............. 272 480,000 
Baltimore (Greater part of Maryland)........... 484 255,000 
Louisville (Western Kentucky).................. 204 134,613 
San Antonio (Southwestern Texas).............. 79 85,000 
Covington (Eastern Kentucky).................. 77 54,423 
Galveston (Southeastern Texas)................. We 50,000 
Natchitoches (North Louisiana)................. 39 31,431 
Nashville (Tennessee) . socne s meee esseen + eee 40 18,000 
Wilmington (Del., part of Md. and Va.)......... 42 31,000 
Wheeling (West Virginia) ........sssenesessses 83 47,334 
Richmond. (Virginia)g -ecce ciai seisis e seii a 55 40,000 
Dallas (North Central Texas)........ersersorese 83 60,000 
Savannah (Georgia) <P. bocor an ee 59 23,000 
Mobile” (Alabama ) es. -eeen eie eusann A 96 36,252 
Natchez” (Mississippi) ..-.....-.-.---- see erence 42 26,190 
Charleston (South Carolina) ..............0ee0- 22 9,650 
Si Anpustine (Florida) -ssie eas 49 30,000 
INOPtHMGSrolinamere. 6... cc ces co e e a A eee 30 5,104 
Brownsville (SoutheTexas)..c..5. 6.0008 2. 39 81,917 


1,863 1,498,914 
The Future. 

The future of Southern Catholicity is bound up 
largely with the future of the South. This sounds 
like a platitude, but it has a meaning. I mean that 
its progress will ever be comparatively slow so long 
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as the South maintains its old social and industrial 
conditions. Under the head of industrial we refer 
chiefly to the exclusive employment of the negro in 
agriculture and to the comparative backwardness of 
the South in manufacturing, both of which causes 
tend to check white immigration, and thereby a cer- 
tain amount of Catholic immigration. Progress, 
therefore, will be slow because the negro does not, as 
yet, seem very amenable to Catholicity. True, in 
large Catholic centres like Baltimore, Washington 
and New Orleans, there are flourishing negro con- 
gregations, but even in the best of them it is an 
uphill job to get the men to lead pure lives. Of 
course there is no trouble to get them into church. 
They like that. Itis a part of Sunday’s fun. But 
beyond that, their Christianity has little effect. With 
the women it is different. They really do become 
good Catholics. This circumstance gives a faint 
hope that some day also the men will come under 
the sway of the Church. But that is distant. In the 
meantime, the great mass of negroes are strangers 
to everything Catholic, though, I must admit in view 
of some late utterances on the part of their leaders, 
they are not unfriendly, but rather curious for in- 
formation and hopeful of assistance from the Cath- 
olic Church in their upward struggle. That the negro 
will ever be the farmer of the South will pass with- 
out question. But if the South goes into manufac- 
turing, then a strong Catholic immigration will set 
in. Birmingham is an instance already. One can 
appreciate this better by reflecting that in past years 
the closing of a cotton mill in some New England 
towns has more than once completely wiped out 
flourishing Catholic parishes, and that the Catholic 
Irish of New England are in numerous localities 
being gradually pushed out by the more prolific 
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French Canadian immigrants. Now is it unlikely that 
these Irish American mill-hands will follow their 
mills to the South? Here in passing it is well to 
state that the Catholic Church in general has no fixed 
attitude on the negro question beyond a purpose to 
effect their conversion, if possible. Ecclesiastics 
differ the same as laymen, and if an intense North- 
erner sees fit to express his Northern opinions on 
this dark subject, his Southern confreres take his 
words as those of a private individual and retain 
their own opinions. It isa fact, however, that those 
Northern priests who come to work in the South 
become invariably the most intense Southerners. In 
passing it is worthy of note that the unusually long 
delay to Archbishop Spalding’s entrance into the 
See of Baltimore has been attributed by more than 
one serious historian to the bad odor into which he 
fell at Washington on account of his ics South- 
ern sympathies. 

At present, outside of the archdiocese of Balti- 
more and New Orleans, the percentage of negro 
Catholics is very low. Thus in 1906 there were in 
the Charleston diocese only 1,000 Catholic negroes 
out of a total of 500,000; in Savannah diocese 2,000 
out of 850,000; in Galveston diocese 700 out of 
200,000. 

Under the heading of social conditions I refer 
equally to two contingencies—the possible extinction 
of the old Southerner and the possible change in the 
mental make-up of the Southerner in general. 

The first is not by any means in the realms of the 
impossible. .The ever decreasing number of children 
of the old Puritan stock in New England has thrown 
that section very largely under the control of the 
immigrant Germans, Irish and French Canadians 
(mostly Catholic), who are notoriously prolific. A 
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French Canadian family, for instance, of fifteen or 
twenty children is by no means a curiosity; in fact, 
these people for that very reason are beginning to 
supplant the Irish American who, I regret to say, 
shows signs of imitating the Puritan in proportion 
as he Pa in the social scale. This vice is con- 
fined to no particular race or country or religion: 
it seems to be regulated by economic conditions very 
largely. Whether or not it has invaded the South 
the present writer has no knowledge. It is to be 
sincerely hoped that it will not. But if it does then 
it seems equally sure that the old Southerner is 
doomed to extinction and his place in polities and 
society and industry will be filled very largely by 
that part of our Catholic population which still prac- 
tices its religion faithfully so far, at least, as to look 
upon matrimony as a state of life involving certain 
essential duties no less than certain pleasures. But 
we do not desire progress at such a cost of life. 
However, facts will be facts. 

The next condition confronting the future of 
Southern Catholicity consists, as above stated, in 
the mental attitude of the average Southerner. Is 
his mind now, will it ever be sympathetic towards 
Catholicism? At present it is largely hostile, and 
the reason is that the South has not so far come 
into close enough contact with Catholicity. The 
prejudices inherited from the old-world wars of re- 
ligion are perhaps bitterer here than in other parts 
of the country, possibly because the South has been 
too exclusive in its mental habits to acquire that 
breadth which comes with larger reading. But with 
the breaking down of this barrier the South will 
become more tolerant and sympathetic towards all 
sorts of thinking on such subjects, just as it has lost 
its exclusiveness in economics. And with this change 
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in his mental make-up the Southerner will inevitably 
look at Catholicism from a higher and broader and, 
it is to be hoped, a more tolerant point of view. But 
how far this may result in changing his religious 
convictions, no one can tell. Christianity everywhere 
just now seems to be in solution, so much so that it 
looks rather doubtful if the United States can cor- 
rectly be termed a Christian country. Whether 
Catholicism or a more liberal form of Christianity 
will emerge from this chaos as a saving force re- 
mains yet to be seen. The South will accept or reject 
Catholicism according as it will be affected by the 
ever increasing religious upheaval and unrest, 
against which its exclusiveness cannot hold out much 
longer. 

Mention might also be made in passing that at 
present class distinctions are a positive obstacle to 
the progress of Catholicity in the South. These dis- 
tinctions operate everywhere more or less, but per- 
haps particularly in the South, where there are not 
many Catholics (comparatively) of what is termed 
‘good social standing,’’ outside of old Catholic set- 
tlements like Louisiana and Maryland and the newer 
and more wealthy congregations in some of the large 
cities, where the economic progress has induced 
many changes in the strata of social life. Such an 
-obstacle, however, is of its nature only temporary. 
It once existed also in the North, where now it has 
almost completely passed away. 

Such are some of the peculiar conditions affecting 
the Catholic Church in the South. How soon these 
conditions will be modified in favor of a change from 
the old religious convictions, time alone can tell. But 
it is not too much to say that the future progress of 
Catholicity should be a matter of profound interest 
to the South, more so than it is now or has ever been. 
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The South is passing through a crisis, out of which 
it will emerge inevitably changed in many ways. It 
is hardly possible that it will in this process remain 
unaffected by a Church which has left such a deep 
and abiding influence upon every civilization which 
came into contact with it. 

Whatever the outcome, every sensible man must 
earnestly trust that it will be effected without that 
intolerance which has in the past so often disgraced 
both Catholics and Protestants, and in this connec- 
tion let our separated brethren remember this fact, 
namely, that it was a Catholic who first put into 
practice that fundamental tenet of Americanism— 
religious toleration. It was Lord Baltimore who in 
his Catholic colony of Maryland first proved to the 
world the feasibility of a government under which 
every man could practice his religion unmolested by 
his fellow citizens of different beliefs. The profound 
influence of his example is, of course, a matter of 
history; and if there were nothing else than this, 
this fact alone should remain as an everlasting mon- 
ument to the glory of the Catholic Church in the 
South, and as well an enduring claim to the respect, 
even if not the adherence, of every Southerner for 
that same faith. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—The handiest manual is A History of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States by Thomas O’Gorman (Amer- 
ican Church History Series, New York, 1895). The author supplies 
an exhaustive bibliography. The fullest historical account is in the 
works of John Gilmary Shea: Catholic Church in Colonial Days 
Life and Times of Archbishop Carroll and History of the Catholic 
Church (from 1808 to 1866, 3 vols., New York). The most complete 
and up-to-date narrative of the Catholic settlement of the colony of 
Maryland is Maryland: the Land of Sanctuary by William T. Russell 
(Baltimore, 1907). A complete list of biographies, memoirs, maga- 


zine articles, original manuscripts and other sources of information 
is given in the above mentioned work of O’Gorman. 


Lucian Jounston, 
St. Ann’s Church, Baltimore, Ma. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE INFLUENCE OF JUDAISM IN THE 
SOUTH. 


UDAISM means a different thing to dif- 
ferent minds. Broadly speaking, it desig- 
nates the religion, the spiritual culture, and 
the ideals of the Jews. Whatever influence, 
therefore, Judaism has had in the South, it has 
wielded through the life of its adherents. Being the 
religion of a minority, its opportunity for the formal 
control of affairs naturally is limited. Observing, 
however, the part taken’ by its followers in the life 
of the community, and their contributions to the 
common weal, we may justly judge of what Judaism 
has done for the progress of the Southland. 

Indirectly, it may be prefaced, Judaism has had 
a vast influence on American civilization. As the 
parent of Christianity, it has impressed its mark on 
the life of the Republic. From the Bible—Israel’s 
masterwork,—the Decalogue, the ethical precepts 
and social ideals of the Jewish prophets, was quar- 
ried most of the material for the spiritual and moral 
structure of America. More directly, however, we 
must seek the effect of Judaism on the South in the 
lives of its actual adherents, who by their conduct 
and endeavors have shown the nature and power of 
Jewish ideals. 


The Southern Jew as a Patriot. 


The Jew in the South has been a patriot. 
Patriotism is an essential doctrine of Judaism. 
There is an impression in some quarters that the 
Jews are a people without a country. How unfor- 
tunate that such a notion should still exist! For 
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thousands of years, since the fall of Judæa, the Jews 
have survived as a religious body. They have given 
an unequaled example of the conserving power of a 
mighty spiritual ideal. Politically, however, they 
have invariably adhered to the country of their birth 
or adoption. No fault of theirs, that some countries 
have disowned or outlawed them. Their loyalty, in 
most instances, has proven quenchless. The Jews 
driven from Spain in the year 1492 by the fanaticism 
and cruelty of their Catholic rulers and neighbors, 
were none the less in all matters but their -faith— 
in language, in culture, in habits, in patriotism—like 
the other Spaniards. Moreover, from the very 
beginning of Israel’s experience as a dweller of 
countries other than Palestine, loyalty formed a 
vital part of his religion. ‘‘Seek the peace of the 
city,’ was the message of Jeremiah to Israel in 
Babylon, ‘‘and pray unto the Lord for it: for in the 
peace thereof shall ye have peace.’’ 

In the history of Southern patriotism the names of 
Jewish citizens are inscribed in letters of gold from 
the very earliest days of the Republic. Benjamin 
Levy, of Baltimore, was conspicuous enough to be 
on the committee arranging the celebration in honor 
of the adoption of the Constitution. During the Rev- 
olutionary War, the Jews of South Carolina and 
Georgia were found fighting, like the rest of the 
population, on both sides. Of course, it is the men 
who battled for independence whose memories have 
remained most precious. Foremost among the latter 
was Francis Salvador, scion ofan old Jewish family, 
who held a high place among the revolutionary lead- 
ers in South Carolina. He was a member of the first 
and second provincial congresses (1775-1776), attain- 
ing eminence in debate as well as on committees of 
first importance. With Colonel Pinckney, for exam- 
ple, he formed a special committee to verify the 
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engrossed copy of the new constitution laid before 
the Congress, March 26, 1776. As the constitution 
provided that the Provincial Congress was to be the 
General Assembly of the state until the 21st of 
October following, Salvador became a member of the 
first General Assembly of South Carolina. He died 
August 1st of the same year from wounds received 
in a battle with Indian allies of the British, while 
riding with Major Andrew Williamson. ‘‘The whole 
army regretted his loss,’’ writes an old chronicler, 
“as he was universally loved and esteemed by 
them.’’ Drayton, in his Memoirs, says: ‘‘His fate 
excited universal regret. His manners were those 
of a polished gentleman, and as such he was inti- 
mately known and esteemed by the first Revolu- 
tionary characters of South Carolina’’; while 
another historian adds: ‘‘Mr. Salvador’s name 
appears in every history of South Carolina.”’ 

In subsequent wars, also, the Jews of the South 
did not fail to give splendid examples of patriotism 
both in the field and at home. This was particularly 
the case during the War of Secession. Careful and 
conscientious study leads Dr. Elzas, in his History 
of the Jews of South Carolina, to remark as follows: 
“The story of the Jews of South Carolina in the War 
between the States is a most glorious chapter in the 
annals of Jewish patriotism. To say that practically 
every man was at the post of duty is but to express 
the literal truth. Young boys and old men left their 
homes to do duty in the field, and many were the 
families whose every male member went to the war.”’ 

Of. course, the most valuable accession to the 
Confederate cause from among the Jews was Judah 
P. Benjamin. One need not pause here to dwell on 
his life and his marvelous career as lawyer, orator, 
statesman. After having represented Louisiana in 
the United States Senate, Benjamin, during the war, 
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was successively attorney-general, secretary of war, 
and secretary of state, and, above all, the most inti- 
mate friend and most influential adviser of Jefferson 
Davis. Mrs. Mary Boykin Chesnut, in her Diary 
from Dixie, under date of Jan. 18, 1864, thus alludes 
to the attention Benjamin commanded in the high- 
est social circles of Richmond: ‘‘Everything Mr. 
Benjamin said we listened to, bore in mind, and 
gave heed to it diligently. He is a Delphic oracle, 
of the innermost shrine, and is supposed to enjoy 
the honor of Mr. Davis’s unreserved confidence.’’ 
On his shoulders rested the burden of the 
South’s diplomacy. Not for naught was he styled 
‘the brains of the Confederacy.” ‘‘He had not led 
his section into the war,’’ says his latest biographer, 
Mr. Pierce Butler, ‘‘but during the fatal years of 
that war no one man had a greater share in directing 
the destinies of the South, save the President alone.’’ 


The Jews and Religious Liberty. 


In the promotion of religious liberty the Jews of 
the South have taken a prominent part. They helped 
bring about that total separation of church and 
state which is one of the most glorious achievements 
of oux democracy. Maryland was led to adopt the 
principle of universal religious liberty by the 
activity of Jewish citizens. Even after the constitu- 
tion of 1776 had established the religious rights of 
all, public office in that state could be held only by 
such as subscribed to the Christian religion. From 
' 1797 on, Jewish citizens made a strong fight, lasting 
for a generation, for the removal of that provision. 
In 1825 an Act of Assembly was finally passed abol- 
ishing it, and the two Jews most active in the strug- 
gle were, the year following, elected members of the 
city council of Baltimore. Since then the Jews of 
Maryland’ have rendered noteworthy service in 
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divers political capacities. But nothing can surpass 
in merit their brave and tireless fight for complete 
religious liberty in the state. 

There is little room for doubt that the Jewish 
element made itself felt similarly in the struggle 
which resulted in the passage of the Act for Reli- 
gious Freedom in Virginia. We know what pride 
Jefferson took in this Act, prepared by him seven 
years before its adoption; what a source of true 
pride it is to every Virginian. The Act establishing 
religious freedom was not passed, however, without 
a sharp contest. Another measure, which would 
have curtailed the mghts of every non-Christian 
citizen, first had to be defeated. It was proposed to 
have a universal tax ‘‘for the support of teachers of 
the Gospel.’’ Introduced in 1784, this measure 
gained considerable popularity, and would have 
passed but for the strong opposition organized and 
led by Madison. Assiduous labor and eloquent 
appeal on the part of the latter stopped the enact- 
ment of a law which would have compelled every 
Jew and other non-Christian to contribute to the 
support of other people’s churches, would have 
restricted the freedom of opinion and conscience, 
and deflowered Virginia of the chief beauty of Amer- 
ican civilization. 

Recent studies lead to the conclusion that 
the influence of the Jewish population of Vir- 
ginia with Madison and his fellow-workers was 
responsible to some extent for the vigor with which 
the obnoxious measure was fought. The Jews were 
a concrete example of the injustice it would entail. 
“The leaders of the Virginia movement,’’ says an 
historian, ‘‘had been brought repeatedly into per- 
sonal contact with zealous and self-sacrificing Jewish 
co-workers in the struggle for American independ- 
ence. They knew and appreciated them and their 
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efforts.’? Haym Salomon, for example, to quote 
from the manuscript of Jared Sparks, ‘‘extended 
during the Revolutionary struggle to the immortal 
delegation from Virginia, namely, Arthur Lee, Theo- 
dore Bland, Joseph Jones, John F. Mercer, and 
Eden Randolph, liberal supplies of timely and pecu- 
niary aid, and we find it declared by one of the most 
accomplished, most learned and patriotic members 
of the succeeding sessions of the Revolutionary 
legislature, James Madison, that when the pecuniary 
resources of the members of Congress, both public 
and private, were cut off, recourse was had to Mr. 
Salomon for means to answer their current expenses, 
and he was always found extending his friendly 
hand.’’ Madison, likewise, was personally the recip- 
ient of frequent kindnesses from Salomon, which 
must have disposed him toward friendship for the 
Jews. Besides, there is evidence that Virginia at the 
time contained a considerable Jewish element, who 
no doubt exerted their influence against the Assess- 
ment Act and in favor of the Act for Religious 
Freedom. 

An interesting sidelight on the position of the 
Jews in Virginia is thrown by an old document, 
unfortunately undated, containing.an address by the 
Jews of Richmond to the Common Council of that 
city. ‘‘Among the Jewish inhabitants of Virginia,’’ 
the address recites in part, ‘‘are more men of ster- 
ling worth than among the same amount of persons 
elsewhere, and [they] have left their example as 
merchants and citizens to be safely followed by 
others. In times, too, when the country was in 
danger from invasion by a foreign foe, the Israelites 
of Richmond snatched up arms at the first alarm, 
and at the memorable attack on the frigate Ches- 
apeake thex were found foremost amidst those who 
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hastened forward to be ready at the call of their 
country.”’ : 


The Jews in Southern Industrial Development. 


What the Jews of the South have done for its 
commercial and industrial development cannot be 
related here in full. One need but look around to 
see the multitude of monuments. It is one aspect of 
the influence of Judaism—which accentuates indus- 
try, work, the improvement of the opportunities of 
this world as an essential of religion. A word should 
be said, however, about the pioneer work of Jews 
along industrial lines. Among the earliest creators 
of important branches of manufacture and commerce 
in various Southern states we find Jewish names. 
Abraham de Lyon, for instance, who had been a 
vineyardist in Portugal, in the year 1737 introduced 
the culture of grapes in Georgia. Indeed, a goodly 
number of Jewish passengers had been brought to 
Georgia as early as 1733, aboard the second vessel 
that reached the colony from England. These early 


_ settlers devoted themselves to-the cultivation and 


manufacture of silk and to the pursuit of agricul- 
ture, as well as to different classes of trade. In 1751 
the trustees of the colony sent over Joseph Otto- 
lenghi to supervise the extensive silk industry. He 
became prominent in the political life of the colony 
and was elected to the Assembly in 1761 and in 
successive years, thus being one of the first Jews in 
America to act as a representative of the people. 
Among the fathers of industry in South Carolina 
we find Moses Lindo, who arrived from London in 
1756. Engaging in the manufacture and exportation 
of indigo, he succeeded, at an outlay of much money 
and effort, in making it one of the chief industries 
of the colony. His interest extended to scientific 
experiments in cognate fields, particularly with 
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drugs and dyes, and he offered prizes for useful dis- 
coveries. So valuable did his services prove that on 
application of the leading men of the province he 
was appointed surveyor and inspector-general of 
indigo, an office which he held from 1762 to the time 
of his death in 1774, and through which he gave 
great impetus to the expansion of the industry. 

Several years later, in 1785, Abraham Mordecai 
migrates from Pennsylvania to Montgomery county, 
Ala. He establishes trading-posts and deals exten- 
sively with the Indians, ‘‘exchanging his goods for 
pinkroot, hickory-nut oil, and peltries of all kinds.’’ 
In October, 1802, with the aid of two other Jews, 
Lyons and Barnett, who came from Georgia, bring- 
ing ‘‘their tools, gin-saws, and other material on 
pack-horses,’’ he erects the first cotton-gin in the 
state. Similarly, we encounter Jewish names in 
other migrations of this age. Among those who, in 
1774, come to Kentucky with Richard Henderson to 
buy the Green River country from the Cherokee 
Indians, there is Nathaniel Hart. Among the large 
patents for land in Western Kentucky, granted 
about 1784, is one to Isaiah Marks for 20,000 acres. 
It is almost certain that both Hart and Marks, if 
they were Jews, as their names would suggest, owing 
to isolation and marriage out of their faith, drifted 
away from Judaism. This, however, was quite 
common throughout the South, particularly in places 
remote from the more important Jewish centers, and 
it would take years of study, and many volumes, and 
much more candor on the subject than is displayed 
at present, to give a full account of the many South- 
ern families whose ancestors, two or three genera- 
tions ago, were Jews. 

Jewish names are intimately interwoven with the 
history of Texas. Jacob de Cordova and Henry 
Castro were both conspicuous among its pioneers, 
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and the name of the latter is perpetuated in Castro- 
ville and Castro county, in northwestern Texas. 


The Jew in the Liberal Professions, the Arts and Sciences. 


Tn the liberal professions the Jew has always 
been eminent. His emphasis on education is well- 
known. Both religion and history have developed 
in him a passion for culture. In the Southland, also, 
Jews have ranked high in the various professions. 
They have attained distinction as teachers, preach- 
ers, writers, physicians, lawyers. At Charleston, for 
example, we find Isaac Harby, who is not only active 
in the important Jewish congregation of his city, 
but also, from the year 1809 on, conducts an acad- 
emy, and stands out as an essayist, critic, publicist, 
playing quite a part in the political discussions of 
his time, and as author of several popular dramas. 
His townsman, Jacob N. Cardozo (1786-1873), also, 
is active as a writer, particularly on political and 
commercial themes, in Charleston and other South- 
ern cities. One of the earliest schools in Alabama 
was conducted by a Jewish educator, a Mr. Judah. 

In medicine, the names of two Jewish pioneers 
might be especially mentioned: Dr. Jacob Lum- 
brozo, of Maryland, and Dr. Nuñez, of Georgia. 
Dr. Lumbrozo, aside from his profession, owned 
a plantation, engaged in trade with the Indians, 
as well as with London merchants. Tried for 
blasphemy in 1658, two years after his arrival, 
he was committed to prison, but released by the 
general amnesty granted in honor of Richard 
Cromvwell’s accession. Save for his personal 
influence, he could hardly have managed to 
dwell in the colony, which in matters of religion 
was intolerant. His co-religionist, Dr. Nunez, like- 
wise, gained popularity in Savannah, Ga., because of 
his medical knowledge and wealth. An efficient and 
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honest physician in those days was a boon. ‘‘The 
doctors,’’ says Professor Albert Bushnell Hart in 
his work on National Ideals, speaking of the pro- 
fessional men of the Eighteenth century, ‘‘to judge 
by the account of one of them, were a rude and 
untutored set, much given to uproarious quarrels 
over the merits of schools of medicine of which they 
understood little.’’ No wonder Mr. Oglethorpe took 
occasion to point out to the trustees the debt of the 
colony to the medical services of Dr. Nuñez, which 
the trustees bade him acknowledge as liberally as 
their general prejudice against Jews would allow. 
To the law, also, the Jews of the South have 
given some men of first rank. Judah P. Benjamin, 
one of the most gifted lawyers of his time, admired 
on both sides of the Atlantic, has been referred to. 
Philip Phillips was another Jewish Southerner high 
in the profession of law. A native of Charleston, 
South Carolina, he was a member of the Nullification 
Convention of 1832 and elected to the state legisla- 
ture two years later. Resigning in 1835, he moved 
to Mobile, Ala., where he gained renown rapidly. In 
1837 he is president of the Alabama State Conven- 
tion, in 1844 and again in 1852 a member of the 
state legislature, and from 1853 to 1855 he repre- 
sents Alabama in Congress. Finally, he practices 
his profession in Washington. Besides, he is author 
of the Digest of the Supreme Court of Alabama and 
of Practice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. It is said that the tribute paid him by the 
bar of the Supreme Court at a memorial meeting 
held Feb. 16, 1884, was remarkable. His career was 
referred to ‘‘as a model for citizens, for statesmen, 
for lawyers, and for judges.’’ Another son of 
Charleston — that mother of so many noteworthy 
Jews of the South—was Raphael J. Moses, who rose 
high as lawyer and statesman in Georgia, and was 
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renowned both as orator and patriot. He and his 
three sons served in the army and the navy of the 
Confederacy, he being major on the staff of General 
Longstreet. They all became noted for bravery. 
After the war, in 1866, Moses was elected to the 
legislature of Georgia. He was a loyal Jew, and 
his open letter to W. O. Tuggle, who had taunted 
him during his campaign with being a Jew, has 
helped to save his name from the wallet of oblivion. 

Eminent as a lawyer and citizen was Lewis N. 
Dembitz (1833-1907), of Louisville, Ky. Learning, 
patriotism, and well-nigh flawless nobility of char- 
acter made him one of the ornaments of the bar of 
Kentucky. He was universally beloved and admired. 
Mr. Dembitz was one of the most versatile men that 
ever lived in Kentucky, and the influence of his per- 
sonality extended to most diverse classes of the pop- 
ulation. With erudition in the law he combined a 
high degree of rabbinic scholarship. Besides, he was 
a linguist and mathematician of rare power. Con- 
servative in religion, he was in demeanor truly pious. 
As delegate to the National Republican Convention 
of 1860 he helped nominate Lincoln. Lasting service 
he rendered to Louisville as assistant city attorney 
from 1884 to 1888. In this capacity he drafted, in 
1888, the first Australian ballot law ever adopted in 
the United States. He acted as commissioner for 
Kentucky at the conference for the uniformity of 
state laws, in 1901. His writings, aside from a mul- 
titude of magazine articles on a variety of subjects, 
include such works as Kentucky Jurisprudence, Law 
Language for Shorthand Writers, Land Titles in the 
United States, as well as an authoritative book on 
Jewish Services in Synagogue and Home. Through- 
out his career Mr. Dembitz took a deep interest in 
religious, civic, and communal affairs, and in his 
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closing years he was one of the leaders in the move- 
ment for the purification of politics in Kentucky. 
As for the Jewish ministry in the South, it has 
done its share for spiritual advance and the diffusion 
of high ideals. Some of the most erudite and elo- 
quent rabbis of America have ministered to Southern 
congregations. Though space will not permit dis- 
cussion of their work, severally, it may be said of 
them as a class that they have done not a little 
toward the spread of liberal and progressive reli- 
gious thought. Following the example of the Jewish 
prophets, they have laid particular stress on the idea 
of religion as an ethical and social force. Also, they 
have striven to establish sympathetic understanding 
and brotherly relationship between Jew and non- 
Jew. Nowhere are church and synagogue on more 
cordial terms than throughout the South. Such men 
as Gustavus Poznanski, of Charleston, James K. 
Gutheim, of New Orleans, Abraham Harris, of Rich- 
mond, Adolph Moses, of Louisville, have left an 
abiding spiritual influence in their several commu- 
nities, and the effect of their teaching has not been 
confined to the members of their own faith. 
Through the liberal arts, also, the Jew has served 
the South. Charleston seldom possessed a spirit 
more sweet and benign than Penina Moise (1797- 
1880), the gentle teacher and poet. Her home was 
a centre of culture and idealism. Twenty-five years 
of blindness did not affect her buoyancy and intel- 
lectual enthusiasm. ‘‘There died in Charleston in 
1880,’’ wrote a critic, ‘‘at the age of eighty-three, a 
Jewish poetess, whose life most admirably illustrates 
the literary idea of the old South. This was Penina 
Moise, who for many years was the literary pivot of 
Hebrew Charleston and whose influence extended far 
beyond the circle of her co-religionists. Blind, poor, 
getting her living in her old age by keeping a school, 
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she yet created a literary salon, to which the best 
minds of Charleston flocked. Her Friday afternoons 
were a centre of intellectual intercourse. To the 
romantic imagination of the young girls whom she 
taught she presented herself as an incarnation of 
intellectual and social splendor—a queen of literary 
society.’? True devotion, as well as melody, per- 
vades the many sacred poems of Penina Moise. They 
form one of the treasures of her community. 

Among living poets, Robert Loveman, of Georgia, 
has won recognition. He is a master of the lyric: 
Patriotic themes ofttimes inspire his muse. And in 
the deep notes it is his wont to touch, both joyous 
and sad, on the mysteries of God, Nature, and Man, 
do we not hear an echo of the olden chants of the 
psalmists and prophets of Israel? The mingling of 
the sense of majesty and awe with the undernote of 
sadness and faith in the religious lyrics of Loveman 
cannot but remind one of the Jewish heritage of the 
poet. 

Likewise, religious and patriotic subjects have fre- 
quently inspired Moses Hzekiel, one of America’s 
most famous sculptors. Born in Richmond, Va., 
where his father was prominent and active in the 
Jewish community, Ezekiel was educated at the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, interrupting his studies long 
enough to serve in the Confederate army. Upon 
graduation, he took up the study of painting. Even- 
tually, however, he turned to sculpture, in which he 
has since gained many honors. He has enriched the 
art with such works as ‘‘Virginia Mourning Her 
Dead’’ and an heroic bust of Washington. His 
‘Religious Liberty,’’ a group in marble, was placed 
in 1876, at Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, by the 
Jewish fraternal order of B’ne B’rith in honor of 
the centennial celebration. Lexington, Va., has a 
Jefferson monument by Ezekiel, and another monu- 
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ment to the same American hero by the same artist 
was given by two Jewish citizens to the city of 
Louisville, Ky. 


The Jew in Southern Philanthropy. 


This sketch may well close with a word about 
Jewish philanthropy in the South. Charity is one 
of the foundation stones of Judaism. ‘‘Charity and 
the bestowal of kindnesses,’’ says the Talmud, ‘‘out- 
weigh all the other commandments.’’ Throughout 
the Southland may be found institutions of all sorts 
created by the benevolence and public spirit of 
Jewish citizens. Schools, hospitals, orphan homes, 
agencies for the improvement of the conditions of 
the poor, abound. Baltimore, Louisville, and Atlanta 
have federations of Jewish charities of the most 
advanced type. New Orleans is a veritable beehive 
of benevolence, and every other Jewish community 
of the South is generously and earnestly seeking to 
solve the problem of poverty and suffering among 
Jews. The Jewish poor are kept from becoming a 
burden on the rest of the community. The suffering 
of Jews, of course, is due largely to the migrations 
caused by persecution in Russia and other countries. 
Galveston, for example, is a focus of immigration. 
The Southern Jew, however, has enough loyalty and 
compassion to share the misery of his oppressed and 
impoverished brother, and his organized philan- 
thropies are the expression of this sentiment. 

This is not to say, however, that the Jews of the 
South have no heart for the needs of others. On 
the contrary, they continually have given examples 
of most liberal non-sectarian charity. One of the 
tablets in the Orphan House of Charleston is dedi- 
cated to the memory of Mordecai Cohen. Indeed, 
none has ever surpassed in this respect Judah 
Touro, the unforgettable New Orleans merchant and 
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philanthropist. That he was a true patriot may be 
judged from the fact that during the defense of New 
Orleans by Andrew Jackson he entered the ranks as 
a common soldier and served until he was wounded, 
as well as from his gift of ten thousand dollars 
toward the completion of the Bunker Hill monument. 
Dying in the year 1854, he left his huge fortune to 
a host of charitable institutions, of all races and 
creeds, all over the land, including eighty thousand 
dollars for the founding of the New Orleans alms- 
house. Nor was his last testament aught but in 
accord with the benevolent habit of his whole life. 
No wonder he was the idol of his community as well 
as an honor to the religion he loved so loyally and 
devotedly. 

Surely, if the measure of a religion lie in the con- 
tribution of its devotees to the economic, social, and 
spiritual forces of a country, Judaism need not be 
ashamed of its influence in the South. It has been 
a power making for growth, for beauty, for freedom. 
And now, as Robert Loveman sings in his Ode to 
Liberty, 

(í And now the sun of freedom shines, 
And every vine of freedom twines,— 
Holding the Union in a grasp, 

No earthly power shall unclasp; 
No North, no South, no East or West, 
But one Republie brave and blest, 


Whose song and watchword aye shall be, 
But Liberty, sweet Liberty.’’ 
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PART V. 


SOCIAL MOVEMENTS IN 
THE SOUTH. 
CHAPTER I. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM IN THE SOUTH. 


HE remarkable movement which resulted 
at the opening of the year 1909 in a prac- 
tically solid Prohibition South, in which 
less than thirty counties out of 994 coun- 
ties permit the sale of intoxicants by 
legal license, is a phenomenon worthy of record in 
the permanent history of moral and social progress 
in the country. 

The Southern movement has proven of such dis- 
tinct influence upon similar movements in the whole 
country as to constitute a significant contribution 
to the building of the nation. 

The significance of the movement in the South is 
intensified by the fact that the Southern people are 
generally regarded as the cavaliers of personal 
liberty, a people socially classed as the exponents 
of hospitality and ‘‘dram-drinking,’’ and a people 
politically trained in contention against all forms 
of sumptuary law. 
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Early History of Liquor Traffic in the South. 


An intelligent account of temperance reform in 
the South is impossible without taking into consid- 
eration the whole movement of temperance reform 
in the United States. The drinking customs of the 
English and Scotch colonists who settled in Virginia 
and Carolina were neither better nor worse than 
the habits of those who settled New England. They 
shared in the common practice of that day, which 
made rum an article of commerce with the Indians 
and a means of social exhilaration. They were a 
genuine section of the Teutonic race which from 
ancient times was an intemperate race. One of the 
early writers made a record which later history 
has not disputed. ‘‘Wherever the Teuton is,’’ he 
says, ‘‘there drunkenness prevails.’’ It was one 
of our Teuton ancestors, by name Gambrinus, who 
is said to have discovered the art of making beer. 
That man is the canonized saint of the brewers until 
now. The Southern colonists, descending from the 
Teutonic conquerors of Britain as Anglo-Saxons, 
brought with them the habits which prevailed in 
England and in Europe at that period. They set 
about to conquer the aboriginal inhabitants with the 
musket and the rum bottle. As intercourse increased, 
taverns were established and these taverns were 
not only licensed to sell, but were required to keep 
a stock of liquors on hand. In Virginia and in Mas- 
sachusetts there were prudent efforts to repress 
intoxication as early as 1635, but the temper of 
adventure, the dominant impulse of civilization in 
the new world, was not favorable to repressive 
measures. In Virginia, a prohibitive law against the 
sale of wine and ardent spirits was passed in 1676, 
but- it remained a dead letter. Laws of a similar 
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sort were ordained in other colonies during the lat- 
ter part of the Seventeenth century, but the grow- 
ing commerce and the increasing communication of 
trade appear to have set aside all efforts to control 
the traffic in drink. After 1700 history records more 
than a hundred years of constantly increasing drunk- 
enness. Rum was imported from the West Indies; 
New England learned how to make rum from molas- 
ses; and without check from religion or other pro- 
test, the Eighteenth century opened with a culmina- 
tion of drunkenness so general that an English 
writer, after visiting America, declared that intem- 
perance was ‘‘the most striking characteristic of 
the American people.’’ From 1792 to 1810 the num- 
ber of distilleries in the United States increased 
from 2,579 to 14,191. In 1792 the consumption of 
distilled spirits amounted to 11,008,447 gallons; in 
1810, to 33,365,559 gallons. During that period the 
population had not quite doubled. The vice of 
drunkenness continued to increase from that period 
to 1825, when the per capita consumption was four 
and four-sevenths gallons for every person: in the 
country. In this carnival of intoxication the South- 
ern states were not behind the others, although it 
may be noted that neither then nor later was the 
South greatly engaged in the manufacture of 
intoxicating drinks. i 


Beginning of the Prohibition Movement. 


The temperance reform movements which laid the 
foundation in the moral life of the South for our 
present-day prohibition began to spring forward 
immediately out of the excesses just referred to. 
The first voice to cry in this wilderness was that of 
a Presbyterian physician, Dr. Benjamin Rush, of 
Philadelphia. In 1785 he had published his famous 
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pamphlet on The Effects of Ardent Spirits on the 
Human Mind and Body; in 1811 he renewed his 
ery by presenting 1,000 copies of this pamphlet to 
the General Assembly of his church. How dense 
was the wilderness in which this man cried may be 
inferred from the fact that in 1813 a resolution 
to the effect that ‘‘no stationed or local preacher 
shall retail spirituous or malt liquors without for- 
feiting his ministerial character among us’’ was 
introduced into a Methodist Conference and was 
voted down. But the tide was turning. Societies 
of temperance reform began to spring up. Method- 
ist Conferences, Presbyterian Synods and Baptist 
Associations began to move consistently in alignment 
against drink and drinking; total abstinence agita- 
tion became propagandic; and by the beginning of 
1833 more than 5,000 societies, with an active mem- 
bership of 1,250,000 adults had been organized. In 
1833 the first general temperance convention was 
held in Philadelphia. The Southern states were 
well represented in that convention. It had been 
the Mississippi Total Abstinence Association that 
had among the first included cider and grape wine 
within its ban. In 1836 the second convention 
met in Saratoga. Maryland, Texas, Mississippi, 
North Carolina and Virginia were leaders in this 
convention. 

From 1840 to 1860, with increasing discourage- 
ment, due to the strain of sectional animosity, the 
temperance reform movements in the South perse- 
vered in their educational efforts. The war came, 
and chaos. The principal society—The Sons of 
Temperance—was swept out of existence in the 
South. When the war was over the friends of the 
cause began to rally. Lee surrendered in April, 
1865. Less than seventy miles from Appomattox, 
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at Petersburg, Va., the soldiers of temperance within 
three months had begun the organization of a new 
army, to take the place of those societies which had 
been swept away by the war. It was called ‘‘The 
Friends of Temperance.’’ ‘‘The Independent Order 
of Good Templars’’ also became active in the South- 
ern states. From this time forward the fight against 
the saloon has been pressed steadily to.slow but 
constant moral triumph. People who are regarding 
prohibition as a ‘‘wave’’—a brief and passing 
tempest in a tea-pot—are very blind to history. 


Some Characteristic Facts of Prohibition. 


Prohibition is an evolution—the consummation 
of patience and perseverance. It is the result of 
200 years of hammering. In various methods ani- 
mated by one spirit, temperance reform has been 
a progressive process in the South. Without any 
definite codperation a score of agencies have been 
providentially and unconsciously organized in their 
attack on the liquor traffic. 

The very license laws which are now being set 
aside by prohibition were themselves originally a 
temperance reform in rudimentary stage. 

The increasingly higher tax imposed for liquor 
licenses was at bottom an anti-saloon sentiment. 

The courts so interpreted these laws and estab- 
. lished the legal construction that the liquor traffic 
had no rights, as other business, outside specified 
licensed rights, and these could be annulled at any 
time without recourse. i 

The moral suasion movements were the founda- 
tion builders of all the legislative antagonism of 
license laws, and these in turn paved the way for 
local prohibition and local prohibition possessed the 
land and built the solid rock on which state prohibi- 
tion rests. State prohibition is but a master 
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workman building the foundation for national 
legislation against the liquor traffic. 

The local option method has been the mainly suc- 
cessful strategy of the war against the saloon power. 
It began in the South twenty-five years ago. By 
this method the land was steadily possessed. Pro- 
hibition incorporated itself in community after com- 
munity, in county after county—till the common 
social sense covered the state and spoke as the voice 
of the state. This is the fact explaining what we 
are now witnessing in the South. At the dawn of 
1907 the saloons tolerated in a population of twenty- 
five million people numbered only half as many as 
could be found in one single city in the North. More- 
over, when prohibition gained a foothold in counties, 
it began at once to conquer the hearts of those who 
originally opposed it. Minorities were educated and 
absorbed, and prohibition passed out of the arena 
of controversy with these majorities of Southern 
people. In the states which constituted the old 
Southern Confederacy there was at the dawn of 
1907, out of their total of 994 counties, a prepon- 
derant mass of 825 counties which had adopted the 
prohibition policy and were in unchallenged pursu- 
ance of it. This was the situation when what is 
ignorantly called the ‘‘prohibition wave,’’ or the 
‘prohibition experiment,’’ began to attract general 
attention by its rapidity of consummation. If the 
state legislators in the South had met in a con- 
gress to represent their constituencies in a vote on 
prohibition as a policy, a congress of Senate and 
House members of the twelve Southern General As- 
semblies of 1907, the vote would have stood 1,400 to 
600 in favor of prohibition. It was this realized 
status of the public will that has made the prohibition 
movement so easily resistless. Here were these vast 
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majorities; what else could have been natural in a 
Democracy such as the South is? The immediate 
advance to state and general prohibition is simply a 
normal movement to confirm in law what is already 
confirmed in social purpose. The momentum of the 
movement which astonishes the newspapers is the 
energy that accompanies the last blow of a long and 
patient hammering, the last stroke that sends the 
confident boat across the line, the last leap in the 
last lap of the race that wins the goal. The tidal 
character of the movement, the sense that everything 
is being borne irresistibly forward, shared by the 
liquor dealer no less than by the Prohibitionist, the 
disclosure that for years the liquor traffic has been 
resting on a surely thinning crust of popular tolera- 
tion, the calmness of the public mind toward its 
dismay and confusion at the disclosure, and the 
sense of finality in what is being done which per- 
vades the atmosphere, constitute a phenomenon of 
the prohibition movement explainable only and com- 
pletely by the fact that it is not a revolution but an 
evolution with roots deep thrust and-a life history 
behind it and vital progress in it. 

Another interesting fact in the present progress of 
prohibition which differentiates the movement from 
all former temperance reforms is that in its narrow 
sense temperance is not its main objective. It is 
not an effort to make men good by law. Of course 
it purposes to create conditions which will assist men 
to be sober who want to be sober, and will make it 
difficult for meh to get drunk who want to get drunk. 
But a study of the controlling motive of public senti- 
ment will reveal that its spirit is mainly what may 
be characterized as enlightened self-interest. The 
‘drunkard and the drunkard’s interests are not the 
chief consideration, though these things are not lost 
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sight of. It is the drinker as a husband, a father, a 
voter, a worker, a citizen—the man as a social factor, 
who .is being considered. Consequently the move- 
ment is marked by an alliance of forces never before 
enlisted in coöperation against the saloon. It would 
have been impossible to bring radicals and conserva- 
tives together in a fight against inebriety as an indi- 
vidual curse, or against whiskey drinking as a wicked 
personal habit. Almost nothing has been heard of 
teetotalism. The crank and the fanatic have not 
controlled its councils. Small emphasis has been 
heard on the stock appeals to emotion. In short, the 
intelligent people of the South are looking upon 
prohibition, not as a temperance reform, but as a 
statesmanship—a public policy, favorable to religion, 
favorable to education, favorable to industry, favor- 
able-to the coming generation, and as a necessity of 
Southern conditions in particular. 

In addition to the steady development of the anti- 
saloon conviction in the South, upon which prohibi- 
tion depends, there are conditions not found else- 
where which have contributed to its popular appeal 
and stand stoutly in support of its permanency. One 
of these conditions, in the judgment of all, is the 
probable explanation of the general attitude of the 
Southern people. 

The feeling of insecurity in the rural sections of 
the South on account of vagrant and drunken 
negroes had become a contagion among the country 
women. A little of this sort of thing goes a long 
way in the South. Public sentiment has been 
intensely stimulated by it. But more than this in 
real importance, for several years two ideas have 
been growing strong in the intelligence of the South, 
both of which have force in bringing on and fixing 
prohibition as a settled policy. 
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The fact that the negro constitutes a child-people 
element in our population, that the great mass of 
the negroes are ignorant and weak, and therefore 
are to be thought for in government and protected 
from the perils of liberty, is an ascending idea in 
the legislative scheme of the South. The moral 
basis of the disfranchisement movement was here. 
Thousands of the best men—the justest men— 
went with this movement in consideration of the 
true welfare of the negro race, their thought being 
that through such limitation only could the discipline 
of citizenship become possible. This attitude toward 
the negro is pronounced in the prohibition move- 
ment. It stands out nobly. The saloon was the 
ravager of the negro people. It plundered them at 
all points, robbed them of their wages, fed their 
animalism, and was, as everyone knows, a debauching 
agent let loose by law upon them. 

Another fact made constantly more prominent in 
the South’s study of herself is a condition among 
a considerable mass of the white population not 
entirely unlike the condition among the negroes— 
ignorance, poverty and irresponsibility. This con- 
stitutes the other half of the race peril. The new 
movement in public education has made clear this 
fact as one to be seriously reckoned with. There are 
these thousands—should we say millions?—of our 
own Anglo-Saxon stock, not yet raised to a safe level 
of civilization, not yet, by education and opportunity, 
strong enough to reckon their social responsibility 
and to resist the elemental impulse of lawlessness, 
when racial antipathies are aroused. The obligation 
of a Democracy to make law minister to their devel- 
opment is being felt more and more in the South 
and has a place in the interpretation of the 
prohibition policy. 
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These are the two elements of Southern society 
that define the acute dangers of the race problem. 
It is realized that in any Southern community with 
a bar-room, a race-war is a perilously possible occur- 
rence. The danger is not in the upper but in the 
lower levels of both races. There the inflammable 
fringes hung loose. Following the racial lines from 
top to bottom, it became evident to everybody that 
the lines of both races converged at the saloon, which 
stood at the acute angle of the inverted social pyra- 
mid. It was the attractive social centre for the 
dangerous elements of our population. 


Noble Sectionalism. 


Along with this condition, peculiarly advantageous 
to the permanency of the prohibition policy, there 
goes a corollary in the fact that the Southern states 
by their history, the homogeneous nature of their 
people, their sectional solidarity, and their common 
problems, are moving together and are going to 
stand together in the prohibition régime. 

History justifies this statement. In the secession 
movement of 1860, the sense of sectional oneness of 
the Southern was strong enough to sweep anti-seces- 
sion majorities aside as the wind sweeps leaves. The 
disfranchisement movement af more recent memory 
went on in the same tidal fashion. Contemplated, 
feared, at last dared by one, the other states followed 
it till all stood in the same line. The anti-bucket-shop 
movement records a similar history. 

Now the prohibition movement has come in the 
same spirit, and it will be supported in the same 
force of Southern unity. The Southern states have 
a common task. It is an impressive spectacle. At 
last we are permitted a noble sectionalism, for, how- 
ever widespread the success of the prohibition move- 
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ment elsewhere, the South will feel a peculiar burden 
on her to make good before the world in so great 
a moral enterprise. Provincialism and even preju- 
dice may find vindication of its past and pardon 
for its fault, when vented upon such an evil as the 
liquor traffic. 

It is far from the thought of the statements of 
prohibition strength and advantage in the South to 
leave the impression that the passage of prohibition 
laws ends the struggle between the liquor traffic and 
the people. On the contrary the prohibition move- 
ment resulting in these laws is but the beginning of 
the great task of the South. We are entering an 
era of struggle, of agitation, of serious local strain. 
The larger good of the movement is to come out of 
this struggle. The character of the opposition to 
prohibition is already revealed, in petty, nagging 
circumventions, in shrewd devices and in persistent 
efforts to magnify the violations of the law. For 
awhile, until Congress amends the Interstate Com- 
merce Law so that public carriers come within local 
police regulations, the clamor of opposition will be 
particularly annoying. The liquor dealers’ associa- 
tions realize that the prohibition movement is just 
as I have described, a new and extraordinary move- 
ment. They are prepared to risk half their capital, 
if necessary, to check it. Anti-prohibition sentiment 
will be sedulously consolidated and organized to 
excuse, exempt and applaud successful violations of 
the law. Therefore, the prospect before us is not 
one of peace and quiet. The next twenty years 
will mark a period of great strife in the South. 
These are words of soberness. But the struggle and 
even the strife the prohibition movement is bring- 
ing on is neither to be regretted nor dreaded. It will 
be a healthy welfare—such a conflict as seems to me 
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providential at the present state of Southern affairs. 
Sooner or later, the main and ultimate questions 
involved in the maintenance of the prohibition policy 
had to come before the Southern people for a severe 
testing, a serious engagement all along the line. Pro- 
hibition as a temperance question—and merely so— 
is of insignificant importance in comparison with 
these issues of fundamental civilization. What are 
the issues, as I say, prohibition is about to 
submit to the Southern people? ‘They are, first, 
the sacredness of law; and second, the integrity of 
Democracy. 

Our recent history has been forcing to the front, 
and in such a way that the matter was unavoidable, 
that the South as a section and the Southern people 
as a people were to be brought in some serious way 
to consider their civilization imperiled by a lawiess 
spirit. It is not necessary here to explain how the 
Southern white people were forced into an attitude 
toward the national constitution that gave us thirty 
years’ training away from the love of law as such. 
It is a fact to be taken into large account when we 
are explaining lawlessness in the South. But for 
some time public attention has been turning strongly 
the other way, to the fact that the question of law, 
the necessity of doing things by law, is imperative. 
The disfranchisement of the negro by law was the 
first great result of this return of social reason in 
the South. Having accomplished that, the white 
people have now to consider themselves. ‘This is 
their civilization. It is what they are. It will be 
what they become. So I repeat, the trend of atten- 
tion has been forced toward a realized weakness of 
our civilization in respect of law. There is a hopeful 
change of tone toward the statistics of lawlessness 
which show the South at a great disadvantage as 
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compared with the rest of the country—even the 
disorderly new civilization of the West. Our news- 
papers now publish the facts without that sort of 
comment that kills public conscience. They show the 
record of the South a sorrowful one, though for 1907 
we are now rejoicing that our people were guilty of 
only fifty out of fifty-six lynchings in the United 
States, as against sixty-seven out of seventy-three 
in 1906. 


The New Issues. 


Now prohibition presents this grave question with 
a new issue. Heretofore discussions of lawlessness 
have been chiefly in relation to the absorbing prob- 
lem of the negro. Sacredness of law was put almost 
always in conflict with shocking crimes. The best 
citizenship of the South, therefore, had not been able 
to make more than a stifled protest for law. 

But prohibition offers an issue of favorable con- 
ditions for lining up the moral and patriotic ele- 
ments of Southern society on the side of law. The 
task is laid on us to prove that we are strong enough 
in civilization to constrain men or compel them to 
honor laws whether they are pleased with them or 
not. That is one test to which the prohibition policy 
will submit the South. 

The other issue is the integrity of Democracy. 
The question arises in connection with the Prohi- 
bition policy in the Southern states, whether our 
Democracy is secure, if a weak minority can prevent 
the will of the people and defeat the execution of 
their will expressed in legislation. Look at the 
situation as it is in Georgia. The majority demand- 
ing the prohibition of the liquor traffic is immense. 
This is not disputed. Can the people of Georgia 
sustain their will? Is there not here an issue going 
to the foundations of Democracy? It is not a ques- 
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tion of the small and occasional violations of the 
prohibition law, as in the case of all other laws 
against crime, occurring in the ordinary experience 
of its execution. It is a question of considerable 
bodies of citizens in determined desire to see the will 
of the people overthrown lawlessly. If the people 
of a state, representing an overwhelming majority 
of citizenship, cannot have what they legally have 
chosen to have, the failure is more than a failure 
of prohibition. It is the breaking down of Democ- 
racy. It would not be a failure of Democracy, of 
course, but its illustration, if those opposed to pro- 
hibition as a policy of the state should seek by 
appointed means to change its majority to a minor- 
ity and get rid of it by repeal; but we are not about 
to meet an honest, open effort of this kind, but a law- 
less, unscrupulous resistance to the prohibition 
law by two classes—the criminal and the anti- 
prohibitionist element which encourages the criminal 
by moral support. 

The point, then, is this: The battle for Democ- 
racy and law is coming on in the South over the 
prohibition issue. It ought to be made an aggres- 
sive and uncompromising battle. Therefore, the real 
issues of it should not lack for strong emphasis. The 
South has much to gain from such a conflict. It 
would mean a great progress. It is to be prayed 
that we are going into it really, that a great spirit 
may be roused, a great agitation drawn on. The 
next quarter century ought to see in every state, 
possibly in every local and county campaign, a polit- 
ical excitement over the question of the prohibition 
policy. Through such training we would come to 
an alliance of conscience on all the South’s problems. 

The prohibition issue, as the issue of law and 
Democracy, is the task and the opportunity—the 
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wider opportunity of the South. It is the oppor- 
tunity to get together and into organized relations 
the intelligence and moral conscience of the South- 
ern people—for this and other causes. It is the 
opportunity to lessen greatly the unhealthy atten- 
tion to the negro question which had absorbed South- 
ern thought to our hurt for so long. It is the oppor- 
tunity to emphasize our recognition of the South’s 
responsibility for the negro’s moral welfare. Anglo- 
Saxon supremacy should thus be exercised in con- 
sideration of our kindly concern about his develop- 
ment in our midst. It is the opportunity to achieve 
a real leadership in the nation by example, by 
assistance to the prohibition movements in other 
sections, and by influence in national legislation on 
the subject. It is the opportunity—the first since 
the late war—to play a part distinctly, of noble 
proportions, in the moral progress of humanity at 
large, by the demonstration that a grand division 
of Anglo-Saxon states can meet and master a prob 
lem that has always overmastered Anglo-Saxoi. 
people, even in their oldest civilization ; for the drini: 
traffic curse is a world problem. 


Josx E. WHITE, 
Pastor Second Baptist Church, Atlanta, Ga. 
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CHAPTER II. 


CHILD LABOR IN THE SOUTH. 
What Child Labor Means. 


EX EILD Labor is a comparatively new 
‘expression in the South. It came with the 
p wonderful development which set in as 

soon as this section had begun to recover 
from the cataclysm of the great war between the 
states and the almost equally disastrous period of 
‘‘reconstruction.’? The superficial student can 
searcely realize that ‘‘in 1860 the assessed value of 
property in the South was $5,200,000,000, out of 
a total of $12,000,000,000 in the entire country, or 
44 per cent. In 1870 the South had only $3,000,- 
000,000 of assessed value, while the total for the 
whole country was $14,170,000,000.’? The state of 
South Carolina, ‘‘which in 1860 had been third in 
rank in wealth in proportion to the number of her 
inhabitants, had dropped to be thirtieth.” Prior 
to the war the people of the South engaged almost 
entirely in agricultural pursuits and under the slav- 
ery régime manufactures did not thrive; indeed, in 
some sections industrialism was discouraged, and 
yet it is fair to say that even under the slavery sys- 
tem during the decade 1850-1860 ‘‘the number of 
Southern factories of all kinds swelled to very 
respectable proportions and the total number in 
1860 was 24,590, with an aggregate capital invested 
of $175,000,000.’’ 

Child Labor is generally accepted to mean the 
employment of children under fourteen years of 
age, as breadwinners. The poverty of the South 
in more recent years has made it necessary for all 
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to work; there has been no ‘‘rich idle’’ class here 
for forty or more years. 

The South has been, and still is, an agricultural 
section. Some very excellent writers fail to dif- 
ferentiate between those who work on the farms 
and those employed indoors. The census for 1900— 
the last published official reeord—shows that there 
were 3,784,265 children, between the ages of ten and 
fifteen in the fifteen Southern states. Of this num- 
ber 1,077,950, or 28 per cent., are breadwinners who 
work for a living. This may be regarded as disap- 
pointing, but when it is remembered that of the 
1,077,950 breadwinners in the South, between the 
ages of ten and fifteen, who work, there are 843,494 
who labor on the farm, the showing is not so dis- 
appointing. This, therefore, means that the census 
figures indicate that in all there are 234,555 children 
in the fifteen Southern states employed in other 
than agricultural pursuits, or only 6.2 per cent. of 
the total number of children, between ten and fif- 
teen years. These are classed as breadwinners, 
“engaged in other than farm work.” The 234,- 
555 children between the ages of ten and fifteen 
‘engaged in other than agricultural pursuits,’’ rep- 
resent 21 per cent. of the total number of breadwin- 
ning children in the South. With a showing of 843,- 
494 children engaged in agriculture, out of a total 
of 1,077,950 breadwinners, there are 78 per cent. 
between the ages given employed on farms of the 
South. . 

There is not now, nor has there ever been, any 
complaint of the work on the farms, though it be by 
those under fifteen years of age. The work is out 
of doors and necessarily light. There has never 
been, and there is no likelihood of there being, any 
legislation restricting labor of an agricultural 
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character, whether in the North, East, South or 
West. 

The complaint as to ‘‘child labor’’ must therefore 
be restricted to those employed in ‘‘other than farm 
work,” and if there be any real ‘‘child labor’’ ques- 
tion in the South, as borne out by the census of 1900, 
it must apply to these 234,555 children between 
the ages of ten and fifteen in the states of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and 
West Virginia. 

It may be well to remember that 6.2 per cent. of 
the children between ten and fifteen in the South 
earn wages elsewhere than on the farm, and that in 
the distribution of these 234,555, the ‘‘child labor’’ 
is divided approximately as follows, as shown by 
Census Bulletin 69: Cotton mill operatives, 27,902; 
tobacco and cigar factory operatives, 3,780; mines, 
4,235; dressmakers, milliners and tailors, 2,899; mes- 
senger, errand and office boys, 7,700; and the others 
are distributed without enumeration generally among 
the classifications of servants and laborers, clerks 
and copyists, salesmen and saleswomen, trades, 
metal workers, hosiery and knitting mills, wood- 
workers and unclassified workers. 


The Number Employed. 


A table has been prepared from the figures of the 
census of 1900—the latest showing the distribution 
and exact status of the employment of these children 
between the ages of ten and fifteen—or what is 
generally called ‘‘child labor. The table is as 
follows : 

Statistics from the census of 1900—showing total 
employment of population ten to fifteen years of age: 
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It is seen that the greater number of children— 
outside of agriculture, as reported under any one 
occupation—are employed in cotton mills, and this 
number is approximately 28,000, leaving the large 
balance of over 200,000, who are employed ‘‘other 
than in agriculture,’’ outside of the cotton mills; yet 
the cotton mill has been the chief object of criticism. 
While there has been occasion for unfavorable com- 
ment, conditions in the South must be considered 
as a whole. The proper and only way to look 
at this question is to get down to bedrock facts—to 
get the genesis of this phase of child labor. 

Who were these people before they went to the 
cotton mills? What was their condition? Did they 
enjoy school advantages? Were they prosperous? 
In a word, have their relative conditions been 
improved? That ought to be the prime considera- 
tion. The correct study of this question ought to be 
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a ‘“‘before and after’’ picture—before going into the 
cotton mill and after enjoying regular pay from the 
mill corporations. 

The largest proportion of those working in the 
Southern cotton mills came from the mountain sec- 
tions of the two Carolinas, Georgia, Virginia and 
Tennessee, and the ‘‘before and after’’ study should 
be begun by going to the little mountain cottages, 
where the largest numbers of the operatives come 
from, and witnessing the utter poverty and hopeless- 
ness of most of these poor mountaineers. Now see 
these same people in their comfortable homes in the 
mill communities, with churches and schools near-by 
and pay-day coming with clock-like regularity. Some 
of the operatives came from the near-by farms, hav- 
ing given up in despair the effort to make money out 
of the tenant or credit system of small farming. 
Then there is a small proportion who, after having 
failed at all else, have gone to the cotton mills 
because of the steady pay and lack of requirement 
of previous training. The cotton mill is the one 
industrial work where the family is the unit and 
where children are paid for their work without 
previous training or experience. 

The cotton factory came as a boon to the poor 
farming classes that had been compelled to eke out 
an existence on the farms, and they welcomed the 
opportunity of changing their uncomfortable homes, 
their scanty clothing and lack of ready money for 
the life offered by the new cotton mill industry. 

The cotton mill industry has grown to be the 
giant that it is within twenty-five years. Naturally, 
the development has not been as well timed, nor 
as evenly directed as it might have been. The devel- 
opment of this single industry is indicated by this 
table showing the growth in the South: 
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No. of 

Wage 
Spindles Looms Earners 
1330 .. whe. gee eee 667,754 14,323 16,317 
FOO oo + 05 a 1,554,000 36,266 36,415 
To00 .... . o ee. « 4,453,729 112,806 97,494 
MOOS .. smon a aE 7,508,749 179,512 120,110 
1908 (about) in. et i 10,443,761 222,539 148,000 


Of this number there are in the three states of 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia 8,326,- 
009 spindles and 178,208 looms, and of the 27,902 
children, between ten and fifteen, employed as opera- 
tives, there are 22,046 credited these three states, 
and it is therefore timely to discuss the conditions 
and laws in these states employing the great bulk of 
the children in the mill industry. 

South Carolina, which today leads the South in 
spindleage, has shown the most marked development 
not only in the industry, but in enacting laws for the 
protection of these laborers, and without exception 
these statutes have been encouraged by those most 
interested in the enterprise. It may be well to scru- 
tinize the figures for South Carolina indicating the 
development of the cotton mill industry and the 
bearing on the entire question. The following 
significant figures are taken from the census reports: 


Total Number South Employes 
Wage Earners Carolina Under 16 
in Cotton Mills Spindles Years of Age 
1880 ... i 0g eee 2,018 * 82,334 Not reported 
ESSO™ . . TN. T 8,071 - 332,784 Not reported 
nS 30,201 1,431,349 8,110 
| T 42,950 2,864,092 8,835 


The figures for the number of children under 
sixteen are not available from official sources, until 
the census of 1900. The records show that with 
twice aS many spindles in operation in South Caro- 
lina in 1905 as were running in 1900 there were 
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less than a thousand additional children under six- 
teen, brought into service to operate these additional 
1,400,000 spindles, or while the spindles have 
increased over 50 per cent., the additional children 
under sixteen years of age employed to help operate 
this enormous gain have increased only about 9 
per cent. Just at this point it might be well to state 
that the majority of children employed in the mills 
work at these spindles, and the work in the spinning 
room is the lightest in the mill. The tendency was, 
and is, clearly towards using adult and not ‘‘child 
labor.’? When the poor mountaineer or the tenant 
farmer who had failed to make ‘‘ends meet’’ went 
to the mill it had to be a matter of family employ- 
ment. The work of all was necessary and that first 
took the children into the mills. Now wages have 
improved, the families have money; they have 
become ambitious and the mother and younger chil- 
dren have been, to a large extent, taken out of the 
mills. Legislation was not necessary. The census 
figures show this tendency very conclusively. ‘Table 
30, Bulletin 69, gives these figures of operatives 
between ten and fifteen years employed in mill work: 


1900 1905 
NOMI Carolina’. . cutters cette e cs cles + e ovate he Oe 7129 8212 
South (Garolina»....... s. D 8110 8835 
Georoiatih. ....... INT: e > « T Seen 4500 5406 
Alabina E ....... A o o a e see 2437 3094 


The increase in numbers is almost nil, while the 
industry has doubled in the period. 

In South Carolina the increase for five years was _ 
725 children, while considerably over a million 
spindles had been added in this state. The con- 
stant tendency is further shown by the fact that 
from 1890 to 1900 the increase in the number of 
children who went into the cotton mills in South 
Carolina ran up to 267 per cent., while for the five 
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years of greatest development—1900 to 1905—the 
increase was less than 10 per cent. 


What the Mill Owners Have Done. 


Aside from the philanthropic phase of the ques- 
tion, cotton mill officials have long since concluded 
that ‘‘child labor’’ is expensive and that a child not 
appreciating the value of cotton or work is wasteful. 
In a recent article in ‘‘The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science,’’ Mr. Lewis 
W. Parker, one of the most successful and consid- 
erate manufacturers in the South, writes: ‘‘In the 
progress of the industry (cotton mills) and in the 
succession of years, a new generation is growing 
up, and the mills have found it practicable and 
advisable to supplant the younger children by youths 
and adults. The proportion of children of tender 
age—say, fourteen years and under—in employment 
in the mills now, for the reasons above, is very much 
less than it was five or ten years ago, and this pro- 
portion, irrespective of legislation, will continue to 
grow less. 

“The child is the most expensive employee that 
the mill has. From the writer’s experience, the mill 
can well afford to pay more per piece or per machine 
for work done by the adult than for similar work 
done by the young child. . . . The results to the 
mill of the day’s work are. much better in the case 
of the adult than the child, and experience in this 
has tended of itself to decrease the number of chil- 
dren in employment. In addition to this fact, the 
bettered circumstances of the family have tended 
to the same effect.’’ 

When the first cotton mills were built in the South 
the labor was brought from the poorer and unedu- 
cated classes of white people. In 1855 William 
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Gregg, of South Carolina, one of the pioneers of 
the cotton mill industry, made this official report on 
his labor: ‘‘We may really regard ourselves as the 
pioneers in developing the real character of the poor 
people of South Carolina. Graniteville is truly the 
home of the poor widow and helpless children, or 
for the family brought to ruin by a drunken, worth- 
less father. Here they meet with protection, are 
educated free of charge, and brought up to habits 
of industry under the care of intelligent men. The 
population of Graniteville is made up mainly from 
the poor of Edgefield, Barnwell and Lexington dis- 
tricts. From extreme poverty and want, they have 
become a thrifty, happy and contented people. When 
they were first brought together the seventy-nine 
out of a hundred grown girls who could neither 
read nor write were a by-word around the country; 
that reproach has long since been removed.’’ 

Educating, training and helping the operative 
classes has always been the policy of the cotton-mill 
owners of the Southern states. The schools have 
been built contemporaneously with the mills. When 
the Southern states were desperately poor and the 
country schools were of but little value, the cotton 
mills built and operated schools for their operatives 
out of their funds. The cotton mills have spent 
hundreds of thousands-of dollars in the erection and 
development of their schools and they have been 
persistent in their efforts to induce the children to 
attend the schools they were running at their own 
expense, and that stood inviting the children’s 
attendance. 

The cotton mills, through their associations and 
executive officers, have petitioned and earnestly 
asked the various legislatures to enact compulsory 
education laws. In South Carolina—with the largest 
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number of spindles—the Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association passed and urged a resolution ‘‘memo- 
rializing the legislature to pass a compulsory school 
law, requiring the attendance of all children under 
the age of fourteen years, and stating that in the 
judgment of the manufacturers, such a law would be 
the most effective child labor which could be passed, 
and furthermore stating that if such a law were 
passed the manufacturers would make no objection 
whatever to the passage of a child labor bill forbid- 
ding the employment of children in cotton mills 
under the age of fourteen.’’ The manufacturers 
think and urge that compulsory attendance at school 
is a necessary incident to an evenly balanced child 
labor law, and that without such a law there is a 
temptation to idleness on the part of many children. 
The compulsory education law has not been enacted. 
Along the same lines the mills built churches and 
codperated in the support of the ministers. 

In recent years the mill corporations, ever anxious 
to have satisfied help, have spent money freely in 
encouraging the establishment of Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. organizations in the mill communities, 
in erecting and fostering club houses, in establishing 
night schools, and in providing various sports and 
amusements. But this remarkable and praiseworthy 
‘Welfare Work,” as it is called, the improvement 
in the condition, the education and the ambitions of 
the mill labor, the increase in wages and the like 
are matters for other articles in this series. Of 
these phases I have written more fully, particularly 
of South Carolina, in a series of articles on the 
‘‘Cotton Mills of South Carolina,’’ for The News and 
Courier, and subsequently published in pamphlet 
form. 
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The National Civic Federation delegated Miss 
Gertrude Beeks to study mill conditions in the South 
and she concludes: 

‘‘On observing the general prosperity which has 
been wrought through the eotton industry, the ques- 
tion arose as to whether it would have been better 
to have left the people in pauperism and illiteracy 
than to have taken them into the manufacturing dis- 
trict where they could secure an industrial training 
with pay which would insure a livelihood, be uplifted 
by the elevating influences, and secure an education 
for the majority of their children. Too much praise 
cannot be given to the mill owners who, in spite of 
the unfair criticism which has been made, are not 
only giving food and shelter and industrial training 
to the illiterate descendants of the first inhabitants 
of the colonies, but through their welfare work are 
a great civilizing influence and are steadily raising 
the standard of citizenship.’’ 

It is, of course, to be remembered that in the 
South whatever of child labor may be employed 
is of native white inhabitants. Practically no for- 
eigners are worked. No colored children are em- 
ployed in cotton mills; all work in textile plants is 
done by white labor. The operatives, numbering in 
the tens of thousands, have their direct congregated 
influence, independent of economic or humanitarian 
considerations or outside suggestions. 


The Laws on Child Labor. 


What are the child labor laws in the Southern 
states? As far as the statutes are available, the 
_ age limit—which appears to be generally recognized 
as the crux of these statutes—is as follows: 

Minimum Ace Limit.—Alabama, 12; Arkansas, 
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14; Florida, 12; Georgia, 12; Kentucky, 14; Louisi- 
ana, 14; Maryland, 12; Mississippi, 12; Missouri, 12; 
North Carolina, 12; South Carolina, 12; Tennessee, 
14; Texas, 12; Virginia, 13; West Virginia, 12. 

It will be noted that in every Southern state there 
is a statute prohibiting the employment of children 
under twelve years of age in work that is regarded 
as harmful to those under that age. In some few 
cases exceptions are permitted for abundant 
reasons. : 

In several of the states constant work is avoided 
by provisions requiring school attendance, and the 
younger generation are growing up not only with 
opportunities for better education, but they are tak- 
ing advantage of these schools provided by their 
employers or the state. 

In Alabama, for instance (see Act 1907), ‘‘No 
child between the ages of twelve and sixteen years 
shall be employed or be permitted to work or de- 
tained in or about any mill, factory or manufac- ` 
turing establishment in this state unless such child 
shall attend school for eight weeks in every year of 
employment, six weeks of which shall be consecu- 
tive.’’ 

In North Carolina the law provides that ‘‘No 
child between the ages of twelve and thirteen years 
of age shall be employed or work in a factory except 
in apprenticeship capacity, and only then after hav- 
ing attended school four months in the preceding 
twelve months.’’ In section 3 of the law the parent 
is required to furnish a certificate of school attend- 
ance. 

In Georgia the law provides: ‘‘On and after Jan. 
1, 1908, no child, except as heretofore provided, 
under fourteen years of age shall be employed or 
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allowed to labor in or about any factory or manu- 
facturing establishment within this state, unless he 
or she can write his or her name and simple sen- 
tences, and shall have attended school for twelve 
weeks of the preceding year, six weeks of which 
school attendance shall be consecutive, and no such 
child as aforesaid, between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen, shall be so employed unless such child 
shall have attended school for twelve weeks of the 
preceding year, six weeks of which school attend- 
ance shall be consecutive, and at the end of each 
year until such child shall have passed the public 
school age, an affidavit certifying to such attendance 
as is required by this section shall be furnished to 
the employer by the parent or guardian or person 
sustaining parental relation to such child.”’ 

And so it goes, the whole tendency being towards 
education and away from the employment of chil- 
dren. Children have been employed because the ne- 
cessities of the family needed their help and they 
have gone to the cotton mills because there the fam- 
ily was the unit of employment and the wage cer- 
tain, but higher wages and years of employment 
are making the parents more independent and 
anxious to protect their children. Statistics and 
the facts show a gratifying decrease of illiteracy in 
the mill communities and among the operatives. 

Whatever of child labor there has been in the 
South has been that of native-born Americans. 
There may come a time when the ambitious young 
American’ will move away from the Southern cot- 
ton mill or the mine, with the money provided 
through work in the factory or at the mine. It 
may be interesting to note the proportion of South- 
ern children who work on the farm as against the 
children working on farms in other sections, best 
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comparable with the mill section of the South, as 
shown by the 1900 census figures: 


Breadwinners. 


On the farms 10 
to 15 years of age. 
Percentage of ag- 
ricultural workers 
as compared to all 
working children. 


Percentage of those 
between 10 and 15 
years engaged in 
all other occupa- 
tions. 


Boys Girls Boys Girls 
North Carolina ....... 44.9 14.5 10.2 9.0 
Massachusetts ........ 0.7 0.0* 11.3 8.3 
South Carolina ....... 44.6 29.1 9.3 9.1 
Rhode Island ........ 1.1 0.0* 22.1 17.3 
CGeonza .....3.....- 38.5 16.1 8.3 6.5 
Pennsylvania ........ 5.0 0.1 17.5 9.7 
Apama soreness. 51.4 26.1 T.T 5.2 
New Jersey .......... 2.1 0.1 15.8 11.2 


Complaint is made of children working at night. 
There has been some justice in this complaint, but 
it has been much exaggerated. There is now prac- 
tically no night work and, as in most of these in- 
fractions of the law of nature, time and economic 
conditions have brought the remedies. 

In South Carolina, for instance, there is not now, 
nor has there been in some time, a single spindle 
running at night in the entire Piedmont section, 
where practically all the large mills are located. 

It may be well to note that aside from the dispo- 
sition to avoid night work, regardless of the age 
of the help, the Southern states, in which there is 
the possibility of night work in mills, have statutes 
against such employment of children. 

In Alabama the law reads: ‘‘No child under six- 
teen years of age shall be employed or detained in, 
or be in or about any mill, factory or manufacturing 
establishment within’this state, between the hours 
of seven o’clock p.m. and six o’clock a.m., standard 


*Less than one-tenth of one per cent. 
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time, and no child over sixteen and under eighteen 
years of age shall be so employed or detained be- 
tween said hours for more than eight hours in any 
one night.” 

In Georgia the statute reads: ‘‘On and after Jan. 
1, 1908, no child under fourteen years of age shall 
be employed or allowed to labor in or about any 
factory or manufacturing establishment within this 
state, between the hours of seven P.M. and six a.M.’’ 

In North Carolina the law reads: ‘‘ After 1907, no 
boy or girl under fourteen years old shall work in 
a factory between the hours of eight p.m. and five 
A.M.” 

In South Carolina the statute provides that ‘‘No 
child under the age of twelve years shall be per- 
mitted to work between the hours of eight o’clock 
p.M. and six,o’clock in the morning, in any factory, 
mine or textile manufactory of this state.’’ Lost 
time is permitted to be made up, provided ‘‘that 
under no circumstances shall a child below the age 
of twelve work later than the hour of nine p.m.’’ So 
much for night work. 

The various Southern states have provision 
for the enforcement of the laws, regardless of the 
general disposition to do so. In South Carolina, at 
the legislative session of 1909, a factory inspection 
law was enacted and under its terms ample author- 
ity is given the commissioner and the two inspectors 
appointed by him. 

The South has had more or less of agitation and 
organization seeking to secure legislation. When 
properly directed and when based on facts this work 
has been taken in good spirit. From Texas to Vir- 
ginia there has been a healthy and substantial indus- 
trial development and the agricultural prosperity of 
the Southland has grown hand in hand with the 


1. Mississippi State Hospital for Insane, Jackson. 


2. First Asylum in America exclusively for the Insane, Williamsburg, Va. Char- 
tered 1769; opened 1773; destroyed by fire 1885. 
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manufacturing enterprises. The children employed: 
in the South are practically all native born Amer- 
icans. They are the same flesh and blood as those by 
whom they are employed, and thus far their rela- 
tions have been cordial. 
Avuaust Konv, 
Manager, Columbia (S. C.) Bureau, The News and Courier. 


Cuapter III. 


CARE AND TREATMENT OF THE DEFECT- 
IVES IN THE SOUTH. 


HILE it is granted that the South has not 
reached as high a standard, in extent or 
character of the work for defectives, as 
might have been desired, or as a careful 
critic might require, still there are grounds for con- 
gratulation as to her past achievements, and the out- 
look for the future is bright. 

As used in this article the word defective em- 
braces: First, those individuals in whom congenital 
or acquired brain defect or disease has resulted in 
mental deficiency or alienation. To this class belong 
the insane, the epileptic, the idiot and the feeble- 
minded. Second, those whose physical abnormali- 
ties either at birth or in very early life, have caused 
them to be dependent upon special training suited 
to their peculiar condition and needs. To this class 
belong the deaf-mute, the blind, the paralytic and the 
physically deformed. 

It must be remembered that mental deficiency and 
physical defect of congenital origin are frequently 
associated, to a greater or lesser degree, and that if 
we expect to advance in the treatment of either class, 
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we must look in the direction of the correlation of the 
physical with the mental qualities. 

Unfortunate specimens of humanity sometimes 
offer discouragement, yet as they are among us, the 
task of bettering and improving their condition is 
one of the most humane missions that we can under- 
take to perform. 

Social conditions in the South differ from those . 
in other parts of America and the traditional ideas 
of local self-government, of individualism, and per- 
sonal independence have not been at all times con- 
ducive to paternalism, but under changing condi- 
tions, and with material advancement, the view- 
point of the South has been modified in many 
respects, and better and more extensive methods in 
dealing with her defectives have resulted. 

In our relations with the defective classes four con- 
ditions must guide, viz.: a spirit of genuine humani- 
tarianism, a comprehensive knowledge of the needs 
and requirements, a stern sense of duty and respon- 
sibility of the stronger to the weaker, and sufficient 
resources under control of organized forces to put 
into effect plans for the welfare of the afflicted and 
of the community at large. 

The first asylum for the insane and the first school 
for the deaf were due to the benevolence and intelli- 
gence of the Southern people. The former was 
opened at Williamsburg, in 1773, and the latter near 
Petersburg, on the Appomattox, in 1812. Antedating 
by nearly thirty years the granting of the charter 
to establish in the Old Dominion a state ‘‘hospital 
for the reception of idiots, lunatics and persons of 
insane and disordered minds,’’ the colony of South 
Carolina passed an act authorizing the ‘‘legal com- 
mitment and care, at the public expense, of indigent 
lunatic slaves.’? In 1762 a charitable organization 
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in that colony was founded for the purpose of pro- 
viding an infirmary for the ‘‘reception of lunatics 
and other distempered persons.” The Revolution- 
ary struggle, however, seems to have prevented this 
body of philanthropists from carrying out these pur- 
poses. Nevertheless it is recorded that in 1776 there 
was a ‘‘madhouse”’ in ‘‘Charlestown.’’ This was 
probably the ‘‘poorhouse and asylum”’’ which dates 
back to 1712 or possibly earlier. It is recorded also 
that the insane were kept in an ‘‘outbuilding by 
themselves.’’ Their treatment was doubtlessly crude. 

Before the close of the Eighteenth century, Mary- 
land had opened an asylum for the insane, which was 
reorganized in the early part of the next century. 
During the second decade of the Nineteenth century 
South Carclina, after many setbacks, built an asylum 
which for years offered shelter to the insane in her 
own territory and to many beyond her borders. Be- 
fore the dawn of the Twentieth century all the 
Southern states had provided comfortable and 
humanely conducted hospitals under state control. 
The oldest existing asylum building in this country, 
erected by a state, is still a haven of rest for the 
insane in the Palmetto state, standing as a monu- 
ment to a benevolent people. 

In no part of this country do the colored insane, 
the former slaves, receive more humane care than in 
the South. Here again the steps were initial in 
establishing separate institutions for the negro race, 
differing in no material way from those for the 
whites. Virginia led in 1870; North Carolina com- 
ing next, in 1875; and recently Alabama has opened 
a branch hospital exclusively for this special class. 

In the entire South there are to-day thirty state 
institutions for the insane, as follows: three in West 
Virginia, five in Maryland, four in Virginia, three in 
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North Carolina, one in South Carolina, one in 
Florida, two in Alabama, two in Mississippi, three 
in Texas, three in Tennessee, three in Kentucky, 
three in Missouri and two in Louisiana. 

The needs of the idiot and the imbecile have not 
received that recognition nor that share of considera- 
tion at the hands of the state or of private benevo- 
lence which their deplorable plight so clearly de- 
mands. True, in some of the states, the idiot is not 
debarred from the hospitals for the insane; in others, 
however, he vainly knocks at the doors. No South- 
ern state, save Missouri, has yet established a public 
institution for the special care and training of the 
feebleminded, where they can be taught, to the extent 
of their capacity, to be useful and happy. There are 
a few small well-conducted private institutions in 
Maryland and Virginia for the feebleminded as well 
as epileptics; but they do not begin to meet the de- 
mands even of the non-indigent. About the only 
abode of a public character that has yet been pro- 
vided for those born without reason is the almshouse, 
which is too often an indication of indifference to the 
needs of the unfortunate and a source of mortifica- 
tion to friends and relatives. 

It is pleasing, though, to note that in some of the 
states public-spirited and humanely disposed people, 
who are alive to the interest of the idiot, the feeble- 
minded, and the epileptic, are uniting in a movement 
to educate public sentiment and to influence legis- 
latures to a recognition of the duty the state owes 
these unfortunate and innocent beings. 

As to the epileptics who are scattered in this sec- 
tion in the proportion of 1 to 500 of the population, 
it would be vain to attempt to depict their unenviable 
condition. Efforts to ameliorate their sufferings 
should awaken a quick response in the people of the 
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South. These people have been left too long without 
special care and treatment, many permitted to drift 
along through an unhappy and profitless existence. 
Publie opinion, however, is being constantly 
directed to them, and their relief in a measure 
seems now assured. Texas and Missouri are the 
only states below the Mason and Dixon line that - 
have actually built institutions for  epileptics, 
though some of the other commonwealths have 
shown appreciation of their needs. In some in- 
stances inadequate appropriations have blocked 
the way to structural progress. Virginia, in which 
state, fifteen years ago, a move was inaugurated for 
the colonizing of epileptics in a separate institution, 
has made progress. The legislature has twice enacted 
favorably, but actual construction has not yet begun, 
owing to difficulty in procuring a suitable site. Re- 
cently, though, a most desirable farm, containing 
one thousand acres, located near Lynchburg, in the 
Piedmont section, has been purchased, and the 
colony will soon open its doors, there being several 
buildings ready for occupancy. For a while, at 
least, the colony will be conducted as a branch of 
the Western State Hospital, and will care for only 
insane and demented epileptics. A separate state 
colony exclusively for epileptics—the sane and the 
insane—will also soon be realized in Virginia. 
From a small beginning, in 1812, every Southern 
state has established and developed, to a stage of 
commendable efficiency, institutions for the blind, the 
deaf and the dumb. These, like some other defectives, 
have received a share of the state’s bounty, yet 
adequate provision for the care and teaching of 
both races has not been made anywhere. In 
some of the states the colored defectives of this 
class have schools set apart especially for 
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them. Virginia has most recently advanced along 
this line, the legislature of 1908 having directed the 
establishment of an institution for the deaf-mute 
and blind children of that race. 

The paralytic and the deformed, as a class by 
themselves, have received scant attention at the 
hands of the Southern states. They are, however, 
not altogether neglected, local institutions and pri- 
vate charitable organizations showing concern for 
them. 

The South has long recognized the beneficent re- 
sults of state care and supervision of the defective 
classes. In nearly all the Southern states, though, 
there is lacking a state board of charities with vis- 
itoral and advisory functions, to codperate with the 
various boards of control of the state and local insti- 
tutions. In North Carolina, Missouri, Louisiana and 
Virginia such boards are in existence and are doing 
splendid work. In Virginia, Maryland and Alabama 
state conferences of charities and corrections are of 
value in educating public sentiment. 

The War between the States retarded progress in 
philanthropic work for the defectives in the South. 
The effort to provide for them adequate accommoda 
tions, and to attain that standard of care which we 
approve has often been a pathetic story of trial and 
struggle. Sometimes the drawbacks have been so 
onerous that it required stout hearts and determined 
minds to endure them. Considering the means at 
command it is believed that the world will accord the 
South due credit for the measure and standard of 
care and protection she has given the defectives in 


her midst. 
Witam Francis Drewry, 


Superintendent Central State Hospital, Petersburg, Va. 
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I. Cottage for Tuberculosis Patients, Central State Hospital, Peters- 
burg, Va. 


2. The Bryce Hospital, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
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CuHapter LV. 


FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE DEMONSTRA- 
TION WORK IN THE SOUTH- 
ERN STATES. 


Si? T is conceded by well informed men that 
rural conditions in the United States, and 
especially in the South, are not only far 

below the best ideals for country life but be- 
low those necessary to secure the most profit- 
able production of farm crops, improve country 
homes and schools, promote the best citizenship 
and generally enrich rural life. The principal dif- 
ference of opinion lies in the methods by which 
this uplift shall be secured. 


Many Reforms Needed in Rural Life. 


For the improvement of rural life many things 
are needed: 

(1) The improvement of country schools, or, 
rather, the establishing of real schools for the coun- 
try. Many leading educators believe that the 
country school has yet to be conceived and estab- 
lished. It has been said with great force that ‘‘the 
existing country schools are but poorly equipped 
city schools located in the country.”’ 

(2) County or district agricultural schools, in 
which the main work shall be to impart knowledge 
that tends to make the successful farmer and the 
good citizen and to give a training to youth adapted 
to rural life, in sympathy with toil and in love 
with the farm. Several states have taken the initia- 
tive in establishing such schools. It is believed by 
their friends and hoped by all that they may lead 
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to a solution of the problem of the best education 
for rural life. 

(3) It is also desirable that textbooks in country 
schools shall have for illustrative material incidents 
and experiences drawn mainly from rural life 
instead of from commerce, politics, diplomacy and 
war. 

(4) It will doubtless be found advantageous at 
times to cooperate in buying and selling, in 
borrowing money, etc. 

(5) The proper valuation of property as a basis. 
of taxation to establish and maintain rural better- 
ments should be considered. 

All the improvements required in rural life we 
see and realize. The purpose of this article, how- 
ever, is to call attention to a reform which is funda- 
mental to all these things and which must necessarily 
precede them, logically and chronologically. 

The Remedy Offered by the Farmers’ Codperative Demonstration 
1 Work. 

What primary remedy for the improvement of 
rural conditions ought a republic to propose where 
all the adult male citizens are expected to exercise 
through the ballot the functions of a ruler? Evi- 
dently it should be one that can directly and immedi- 
ately benefit all the people. More than nine-tenths 
of the rural population of the South are limited 
by their conditions to an education provided by 
the country district school. What help can be given 
them that will be immediate and will benefit both 
parents and children? It must be such that it will 
reach the farm and appeal to the interests of the 
farmer. It must find the man and not compel the 
man to find it. It must be a home remedy. 

The only remedy that can be successfully applied 
to help all the rural people, one that will be effective 
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and immediate, is to increase the net earnings of 
farmers and farm laborers. The paramount issue 
now is how most wisely and effectively to aid all 
the rural people. If each farmer is shown how to 
produce twice as much to the acre as he now pro- 
duces and at less cost, it will be a profit in which 
all rural classes will share and will be the basis of 
the greatest reform ever known to rural life. 

How can the knowledge of better agricultural 
methods be conveyed to the masses in a way so effect- 
ive that the methods will be accepted and their prac- 
tice become common? For many years the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the agricultural 
colleges, the experiment stations, the agricultural 
press, the farmers’ institutes, and the national and 
state bulletins upon agriculture have thrown light 
upon almost every topic relating to the farm. These 
have been of great assistance to farmers who are 
alert and progressive, but the masses, especially 
in the South, have scarcely been affected. There 
came a time when it was found necessary to reach 
and influence the poorer class. The codperative 
demonstration plan was then tested. 


Organization of This Special Work. 


As organized under the Bureau of Plant Industry 
the working forces of the Farmers’ Codperative 
Demonstration Work consist now of one director 
with assistants, ten state agents, and 215 district 
and local agents. Local agents must be practical 
farmers and thoroughly instructed in their duties 
by the state and district agents. State meetings 
of agents are called for instruction semiannually, at 
which the director or an assistant from Washing- 
ton is present. Weekly reports showing work accom- 
plished each day are made by all agents to the 
director. 
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The campaigns for the ensuing year are planned 
in September, and active work commences in Octo- 
ber by calling public meetings in every district to 
be worked, at which is shown the great advantage 
to all the people of increasing the crop yield two, 
three or fourfold, and it is made clear that this ean 
be done by adopting better methods. In country 
villages the banker, the merchant, and the editor 
join with the leading farmers of the section in 
indorsing the progressive plans of the demonstra- 
tion work; farmers agree to follow instructions, and 
demonstration plots of one or more acres are located 
so as to place a sample of the best farming in each 
neighborhood of a county or district. There must be 
enough of these to allow every farmer to see one or 
more during the crop-growing period. The neces- 
sary work on the plot must be done by the farmer 
and not by a government agent, because the whole 
object lesson is thereby brought closer to the people. 
The demonstrating farmer understands it better 
because he does the work and his neighbors believe 
that what he has done they can do. 


Instructions to the Farmer. 


Each month during the season instructions are 
sent to every demonstrator and codperator, clearly 
outlining the plan for managing the crop. In addi- 
tion, a local agent is expected to call on each demon- 
strating farmer monthly and explain anything not 
understood in the instructions. 


Field Schools. 


Previous notice by letter is given to all the codp- 
erating farmers (such as are instructed in the work 
and agree to follow instructions) in a neighborhood 
to meet the agent on a certain date at a given demon- 
stration farm, where the crop and plans are thor- 
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oughly discussed. This is called a ‘‘field school” 
and has been marvelously effective in arousing local 
interest. At such meetings and on all occasions 
where the agents meet farmers, the following funda- 
mental requirements for good farming are discussed 
by the aid of notes sent out from the central office: 

(1) Prepare a deep and thoroughly pulverized seed bed, well 
drained; break in the fall to the depth of 8, 10 or 12 inches, accord- 
ing to the soil, with implements that will not bring too much of the 
subsoil to the surface. The foregoing depths should be reached 
gradually. 

(2) Use seed of the very best variety, intelligently selected and 
carefully stored. 

(3) In cultivated crops give the rows and the plants in the rows 
a space suited to the plant, the soil and the climate. 

(4) Use intensive tillage during the growing period of the crops. 

(5) Secure a high content of humus in the soil by the use of 
legumes, barnyard manure, farm refuse and commercial fertilizers. 

(6) Carry out a systematic crop rotation with a winter cover 
crop. 
(7) Accomplish more work in a day by using more horsepower 
and better implements. 

(8) Increase the farm stock to the extent of utilizing all the 
waste products and idle lands of the farm. 

(9) Produce all the food required for the men and animals on 
the farm. 

(10) Keep an account of each farm product, in order to know 
from which the gain or loss arises. 


In the course of these discussions it has often 
developed that the majority of small farmers had 
never fully complied with any of these rules. They 
thought they knew all about farming and charged 
their small product and failures to the seasons or the 
land. i 

These field schools bring about a revolution. A 
meeting of the farmers of a township called at a 
home to discuss a field crop and to inspect and 
compaie home conditions can not fail to place local 
public opinion upon a higher level, and that is the 
principal opinion to be considered in influencing the 
farmer. 

Instead of expending time and force in moulding 
state, city and county influences which have but 
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slight practical results in changing rural conditions, 
the Farmers’ Codperative Demonstration Work 
makes a direct attack on the men who should reform. 
It reaches them in a practical way and establishes 
a different local standard of excellence for farming 
and for living. The initial move is an aroused public 
sentiment in favor of doing better. 


Instruction Confined to a Few Essential Subjects. 


It is of the greatest importance to confine the 
work to a few standard crops and the instruction to 
the basic methods and principles which stand for 
the best results, and to repeat this line of instruction 
on every occasion until every farmer works accord- 
ing to some system and knows the methods that 
make for success instead of charging failure to the 
moon, to the season, to the soil, or to bad luck. It 
requires several years to so impress these teachings 
upon the masses, even when supported by demon- 
stration, that they become the general custom of 
the country. The first year a few try the plan on 
small areas; the second year these greatly enlarge 
the area and some of their neighbors follow their 
example; the third year possibly 40 or 50 per cent. 
adopt some of the methods, and so work progresses 
by the force of demonstration and public opinion 
until its general adoption is secured. No one is 
asked to believe anything not clearly proved. 


Special Features of the Work. 


In most of the Southern states the average farme. 
works with one mule. The cultivation of cotton ana 
corn is a slow process; too much of it is done with 
the hoe. To remedy this, resort is had to demonstra- 
tion. The agent in some cases drives a team of 
strong mules or horses hitched to a wagon filled 
with improved implements. At the field meetings 
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this team and the improved implements are used 
to show how much more and how much better work 
can be done in a day by having good equipment. 
It is especially emphasized that cotton and corn 
should be grown without using the hoe, thus saving 
one-third the expense. It will be noted that the 
earning capacity of each worker upon a farm is 
almost directly in proportion to the number of horses 
or mules for the use of each. This is startlingly 
true outside of the rice, sugar-cane, and market- 
garden districts.* In North Dakota each farm 
worker has five horses, cultivates 135 acres, and has 
* an earning capacity of $755.62 yearly; in Iowa each 
laborer has four horses, tills 80 acres of land, and 
earns $611.11 annually; while in Alabama each farm 
laborer has three-fifths of a mule, works 15 acres, 
and earns $143. 98. In the case of tenant farmers 
the earning capacity (which is the total product of 
any crop in the state divided by the number of 
workers) should be divided approximately by 2. 

One of the conditions of securing a greater net 
income is to stop buying food products and live on 
what the farm. supplies. If greater variety is wanted, 
produce it. Another condition is to accomplish more 
in a day. 


Effect of the Work on the Farmer. 


Every step is a revelation and a surprise to the 
farmer. He sees his name in the county paper as 
one of the farmers selected by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to conduct demonstra- 
tion work; he receives instructions from Washing- 
ton; he begins to be noticed by his fellow-farmers; 
his better preparation of the soil pleases him; he is 
proud of planting the best seed and having the best 


cultivation. As the crop begins to show vigor and 
+ Taken from U. S. Census Report, 1900. 


Vol. 10+-39 
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excellence his neighbors call atterition to it, and 
finally when the demonstration agent calls a field 
meeting at his farm the farmer begins to be 
impressed not only with the fact that he has a good 
crop, but that he is a man of more consequence than 
he thought. This man that was never noticed before 
has had a meeting called at his farm; he concludes 
that he is a leader in reforms. 

Immediately the brush begins to disappear from 
the fence corners and the weeds from the fields; 
the yard fence is straightened; whitewash or paint 
goes on the buildings; the team looks a little better 
and the dilapidated harness is renovated. Finally 
the crop is made and a report about it appears in 
the county papers. It produces a sensation. A 
meeting is called by the neighbors and the farmer 
is made chairman; he receives numerous inquiries 
about his crop and is invited to attend a meeting 
at the county seat to tell how he did it. 

He made a great crop, but the man grew faster 
than the crop. There can be no reform until the 
man begins to grow, and the only possible way for 
him to grow is by achievement—doing something 
of which he is proud. He is a common farmer. What 
line of achievement is open to him but doing better 
work and securing greater results on his own farm? 
As soon as the man begins to grow he will work for 
every rural betterment. 

In the Southern states nearly one-half of the farms 
are tilled under the tenant system. In South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana 
more than 60 per cent. of the farms are worked by 
tenants. The poor equipment of such farms and 
the low earning capacity of the tenant appeal 
strongly for help. 

The tenant is urged by the demonstration agent 
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to make a better crop and raise everything neces- 
sary for his support. He is shown that as soon as 
he proves himself to be a progressive and thrifty 
farmer it will add to his credit. He can then buy 
upon better terms and will soon own a farm. ‘The 
landlord is seen and urged to look more closely after 
his farm; to improve his farm buildings; because 
this is necessary to the securing and retention of 
the best tenants; to furnish better implements or 
assist his tenant to purchase them; and to insist that 
good seed shall be used and that there shall be better 
tillage of the crop. Many proprietors take the 
deepest interest in having their tenants taught better 
methods. They call meetings and scatter farm lit- 
erature, thus creating a sentiment favorable to the 
demonstration work. 


Rural Improvement the Natural Result of This Work. 


The agents of the demonstration work are thor- 
oughly drilled in progressive steps. When the rudi- 
ments of good farming are mastered the farmer 
secures a greater income for his labor. An im- 
portant part of this greater net earning capacity 
is good farm economy and greater thrift. Farm 
economy dictates the production of the largest crop 
possible to the acre at the least expenditure of 
money and withont impairing the productive 
capacity of the soil. It also includes the planting 
of crops of the greatest value to the acre, provided 
the cost of production is not proportionately 
increased, and it teaches a more economic support 
of the family, team and stock, which is based upon 
home production of all the foods, and forage 
crops consumed. For the family more use must 
be made of milk, eggs, the vegetable garden and 
fruits; for the stock -there should be better 
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pasture and hay, especially the abundant use of 
legumes. Thrift demands the proper housing of 
family, teams and tools, and the more economic 
expenditure of the greater gains of the farm arising 
from greater earnings and more economy. The 
only way to successfully, attack such problems is by 
an example. 

Long-time customs cannot be overcome by writing 
a book. One might as well write a book to teach 
better sewing. Poor farming is the natural result 
of a lot of bad practices and must be treated rather 
as a defect in art than a lack of intelligence. It 
is not assumed, nor is it the intention to assert, 
that agriculture is not one of the greatest of sciences, 
but at the beginning it must be treated as an art 
and the best methods adopted. 

Then it is shown that this greater income should 
be applied to the reduction of debt, the betterment 
of the family and the home, and the improvement 
of rural conditions. Codperation is then taught in 
buying and selling, but coöperation is of little avail 
in buying if the farmer has no money, and it is 
impossible in selling if his crop is mortgaged for 
advances. The fundamental basis of the work of 
the Department of Agriculture is te increase the 
efficiency of the farmer. 

If there is a better variety of cotton seed in 
Georgia or Texas, then the other cotton-producing 
states should immediately have the benefit. This is 
precisely such work as the Farmers’ Codperative 
Demonstration Work is doing in the South. Tt has 
been instrumental in the introduction annually of 
100,000 to 500,000 bushels of better cotton seed. 

Those better varieties of cotton seed are of earlier 
maturity than the old. This cotton is picked on an 
average .six weeks earlier in the fall, which gives 
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the children six weeks more time for school and 
allows the farmer to prepare his land for the next 
season’s crop. The old plan was to pick cotton all 
winter. The loss of cotton and the lowering of the 
grade by the winter rains made this plan an 
economic crime, and its debarring the children from 
attending school caused it to be a social crime. 
These old methods will soon be a thing of the past. 

This is truly a national work, and wherever put 
in operation with sufficient intensity to influence 
public opinion these results have rapidly followed: 
(1) Increased yield per acre; (2) The purchase of 
more and better horses or mules; (3) Great increase 
in the use of better implements; (4) General inter- 
est in seed selection and the use of the best seed; 
(5) Home and school improvements; (6) More 
months of schooling; (7) Better highways; (8) 
Increase of a healthy social life in the country; (9) 
Intense interest in agriculture. 

It is of the utmost importance to the South from 
economic, social and educational viewpoints that 
rural conditions should be changed as soon as pos- 
sible. The Codperative Demonstration Work is fun- 
damental, but other influential factors must be made 
effective. The country schools and colleges should 
be redirected that they may enrich and vitalize 
rural life. The country church should measure up 
to its mission of creating and fostering a true social 
and spiritual life upon the farms and there should be 
an aroused purpose and energy for greater accom- 
plishment and to meet the full measure of the highest 
civic obligation. 

SEAMAN A. KNAPP, 


In charge Farmers’ Coöperative Demonstration Work, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
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CHAPTER V. 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS IN THE SOUTH. 


HE improvement of social conditions has 
an intimate connection with the progress 
of a people, and in considering how far the 
South is contributing to the solution of social 
problems, the question of social settlements must 
not be overlooked. The social settlement as gen- 
erally understood is a colony or group of per- 
sons of education and refinement, who from a feeling 
of compassion for the poor people in the congested 
tenements of some great city voluntarily leave their 
own comfortable and often luxurious homes and sur- 
roundings and take up their abode and throw in their 
lot with the people whom they desire to help and 
whose condition they wish to ameliorate. 

Speaking first of the cities and in a general way, 
the South is doing its fair share of social work along 
these lines, when we consider that the Southern 
cities are not, as a rule, of any great size com- 
pared with those in the North; that they have been 
but little affected by the immense tide of foreign 
immigration which has crowded and congested the 
poorer quarters of the Northern cities; and also that 
the lowest class in the Southern cities are prin- 
cipally negroes, which means that, owing to the race 
question, settlements of white persons among them 
would be out of the question. Still we find that in 
most large Southern cities either one or more social 
settlements are to be found, and that they are 
growing in number. 

One thing to be specially noted is that the social 
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settlement movement in the South is a distinctly 
religious movement. South of Washington the set- 
tlements working in the cities, with few exceptions, 
have been organized and are carried on either by 
the churches themselves or by individuals, working 
in connection and coöperation with the religious 
bodies to which they belong. 

In one notable case, a single individual possessed 
of large means has established a large plant in a 
poor section of one of our Southern cities, and along 
religious, educational, and social lines is seeking 
to ameliorate the conditions existing in the adjoining 
neighborhood. In other cases the different denomi- 
nations are opening settlement houses in the work- 
ing class sections of the cities, and seeking to awaken 
interest and secure financial help for their support 
from their churches. In yet one or two other cases 
we find individual congregations composed of well- 
to-do people opening up settlement work among 
those who are less fortunate than themselves. 

This last example of the social settlement seems 
to promise the best results on the whole, so far as 
the cities are concerned, because if wisely and intel- 
ligently directed it should be instrumental in bring- 
ing the rich and poor closer together and enabling 
both to realize that the deepest and most precious 
experiences of life are not the exclusive possession 
of any one class, and that the mere expenditure of 
money does not necessarily secure joy and happiness 
or render one exempt from sorrow and the cares of 
life. 

If the churches in the South can direct this social 
settlement movement in such a way as to bring about 
a better understanding between the rich and poor by 
establishing closer and more sympathetic relations 
between the classes, they will not only renew their 
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own spiritual power and vitality but help to 
solve one of the gravest problems confronting the 
American people. 


Settlements in the Mountains. 


But the most interesting and distinctive type of 
social settlement work in the South, and that which 
forms its principal contribution to the movement, 
is to be found in the mountains of the Appalachian 
range, extending through the states of Virginia, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, North and South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia. The set- 
tlement work in these mountain regions is rapidly 
assuming large proportions, and as the conditions 
are entirely and strikingly different, so, also, are the 
methods employed necessarily of an entirely differ- 
ent character from those employed in the settle- 
ment work of the large cities. And whereas in the 
congested quarters of the large city, the settlement 
workers can hardly hope to do more than alleviate 
the diseased social conditions which exist, in the 
mountains the settlement may well be the means of 
gradually creating conditions which will make it 
possible for communities of the highest type to 
develop. Nature has provided some of her choicest 
and most valuable gifts for the benefit of those 
who dwell in these mountain regions—high elevation 
and invigorating air, pure water, and beautiful 
scenery. Here, then, we have an ideal environment, 
and one which multitudes of people having comfort- 
able and luxurious homes elsewhere gladly betake 
themselves to for health and recreation. If the soil 
is not rich it is at any rate capable of improvement 
and with the introduction of new and better methods 
of agriculture it will soon yield better returns 
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for labor and a more generous support to the 
inhabitants. 

Even under present conditions the population is 
rapidly increasing, and the pioneer life and hard 
struggle for existence have trained the people to 
endurance, fortitude and self-reliance. On the other 
hand, isolation and lack of schools and other means 
of civilization have resulted necessarily in ignorance, 
illiteracy, superstition and vague and confused 
notions of religion and morality. Laws, human and 
divine, are imperfectly understood, and therefore 
but little regarded. 

It must be remembered, however, that the above 
description refers to the more neglected and remote 
sections of the mountains, where civilization has not 
vet found its way. The social settlement can do a 
work here which can not be done thoroughly and 
successfully in any other way, for it can and does 
provide the means by which the hindrances and 
obstacles to progress and social betterment can be 
removed. 

How to remedy the evils which exist, and help 
the people to make a better use of the advantages 
and opportunities afforded by their environment 
without weakening their feeling of independence and 
self-respect is the problem which has to be solved, 
and which, through the self-denying efforts of a 
large and rapidly increasing body of workers, is in 
process of being solved. To make this more easily 
appreciated and understood a description of a par- 
ticular settlement in the mountains will be given, it 
being, of course, understood that it is used merely 
as an example and illustration of what is being done 
in many places elsewhere, though methods may 
differ to some extent to meet the varying needs and 
conditions of different localities. 
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The settlement which I have in mind is situated in 
Virginia in the heart of the Blue Ridge. The local- 
ity in times gone by was notorious on account of the 
lawlessness of the people and the prevalence of 
crime, which in the majority of cases went unpun- 
ished. The settlement consists of a home for the 
workers, surrounded by a group of buildings nec- 
essary for the proper carrying on of the work. These 
other buildings consist of tbe church, where the 
Sunday-school and religious services are held; a two- 
room school house; a clothing bureau, where cast- 
off clothing sent by friends at a distance is sold 
at low prices to the people; a small hospital and 
dispensary; a post-office, and a bell tower, besides 
stables, outbuildings, etc. 

The bell tower serves the useful purpose of telling 
the people the right time day by day, so that the 
children may be sent to school in proper time. The 
staff of workers consists of the minister in charge 
and his assistant; two deaconesses, who visit the 
people in their homes, train the girls in sewing 
classes, nurse the sick, teach in the Sunday-school, 
and in many other ways bring their personal influ- 
-ence to bear upon the community. Besides these, 
there are the matron and one resident teacher. 
Within a radius of three or four miles, four other 
schools are carried on which, however, are closely 
related to the Mission Centre, teachers making it 
their headquarters and ‘‘Rest House,’’ and all 
supplies for the schools being stored there. 

The influence for good exerted by this colony of 
workers who have gone forth from homes of refine- 
ment to cast ın their lot with the poor, illiterate 
mountaineers it would be hard to overestimate. New 
ideas are being instilled and new aspirations 
awakened in the minds of the rising generation, both 
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by the teaching and example of these devoted work- 
ers, whom the people have learned to love and revere. 

A new development is now taking place in the 
shape of a model farm for the instruction of the 
people, and especially the boys, in improved methods 
of agriculture. In connection with this farm, an 
industrial school will be carried on, for the purpose 
of training both boys and girls in better ways of 
living, and of turning to the best account the oppor- 
tunities and advantages which the neighborhood 
affords. 

The above description is used simply as an illus- 
tration, and it must not be supposed that settlement 
work in the mountains always follow the same lines. 
The needs and conditions are by no means always 
the same, and consequently the methods employed 
vary a good deal in different localities. In some 
places, ordinary school work is the principal method 
employed, because the lack of education seems to the 
workers to be the principal hindrance to progress. 
But the conviction is growing that the best results 
can be obtained by educating along industrial lines, 
and industrial schools with farms attached are 
increasing in numbers. Hospitals and dispensaries 
are also in many cases being added as necessary and 
valuable aids in meeting the needs of isolated 
communities. 

There has also taken place in connection with 
many social settlements a revival of fireside indus- 
tries, such as weaving and basket-making, which had 
nearly died out, and the articles made are sent out 
from the settlements into the outside world to be 
disposed of for the benefit of the mountain people, 
who are thus able to supplement the meagre returns 
received from labor in the fields. Another special 
method employed in some sections is that adopted by 
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another type of settlement workers, called Bible 
Readers. They live among the people in small but 
otherwise model homes, spending their time in visit- 
ing, reading the Bible, holding mothers’ meetings 
and other religious services; thus bringing their 
persona! influence to bear upon the lives of the 
people. 

From these instances it will be seen that a num- 
ber of different methods are being employed, and 
that in some cases the principal attention is paid 
to some one distinct line of usefulness, while in other 
cases the aim is wider and more general. 

Settlement work in the mountains is still in the 
experimental stage, and it is hoped that in time, as 
a result of a comparison of different methods and 
their results, a great deal of valuable information 
will be obtained, which will be of great use in the 
organization of new settlements. 

Again, in the number of workers constituting a 
settlement in the mountains and in the plant or 
equipment, a considerable contrast will be found, as 
compared with the large social settlements of the 
cities. Owing to the fact that the mountain dis- 
tricts are, as a rule, very sparsely populated, it is 
often necessary and expedient to establish settle- 
ments of only two or three workers, living in a small 
house or log cabin, while in other localities, where 
the population is more thickly settled, larger col- 
onies are necessary, and more departments of work 
can be carried on. But neither a large staff of work- 
ers nor an expensive plant are necessary for the car- 
rying out of the settlement idea. 

Some of the most successful enterprises of this 
kind in the South have had very small beginnings, 
and have owed their origin to the sympathy and 
devotion of a single individual, as in the case of a 
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well-known settlement in Kentucky which had its 
beginning in the visit of a lady to a mountain section 
to see what it was like, with the result that she has 
given her life to the work of uplifting the com- 
munity. Neither the number of workers nor the 
amount of money available, nor the size and elab- 
orate character of the plant forms the most impor- 
tant factor in social settlement work in the moun- 
tains or elsewhere, but the spirit in which the work 
is done, and the personality of the workers. 

The Southern mountaineers are a remarkable 
people, of fine physique, brave, independent, of more 
than average intelligence, with, in many cases, a 
considerable amount of originality; they need but 
the ordinary advantages and opportunities of edn- 
cation and moral training to render them valuable 
citizens of the republic. 

On two separate occasions in the nation’s history, 
viz., at the time of the Revolution, and during the 
War of Secession, these mountaineers of the South 
helped to turn the tide of victory, and in the former 
case were an important factor in determining the 
result of the struggle.* And with proper education 
and training they will undoubtedly in the future add 
greatly to the strength and stability of the nation, 
both on account of their natural force of character, 
and also from the fact that they are more rapidly 
increasing in numbers than perhaps any other sec- 
tion of the population. 

It does not take a prophet’s inspired vision to 
foresee the time when large numbers of them will be 
fitted and qualified to take their place in every 
department of the national life, and when that time 
arrives, the nation will owe a debt of gratitude to 
those men and women who in the social settlements 


*See Chapter III of Dr. Samuel T. Wilson’s book, The Southern 
Mountaineers. 
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among the mountains are now training and equip 
ping a strong and capable people to take their 
proper and legitimate place in the life of the nation, 
and in the work of promoting its greatness and 


welfare. 
FrepEertck W. Neves, 


Archdeacon of the Blue Ridge Diocese of Virginia. 


CHAPTER VI. 


WOMAN’S WORK IN THE SOUTH. 


a 

YA HE South, as no other section of this coun- 
try, has been and still is the most pro- 
nounced inheritor of Anglo-Saxon charac- 
teristics, customs and traditions. 

Climate does not change the nature of the English, 
Trish, German and Scotch woman in India, in Japan 
or in China; she is always true to her inheritance of 
leadership and direction, and her descendants did 
not lose this inheritance in the Southern states where 
their responsibilities were great, and where an alien 
race looked up to them for instruction and direction. 

In the early days of the colonies the Southern 
woman kept pace with her European sisters in the 
social world, but had the added responsibilities of 
adjusting old world ways to a primitive, new en- 
vironment. While the men were occupied with the 
affairs of state the women had a great responsibility 
in preparing themselves and their sons to meet the 
coming change in government, and bravely and 
eapably did they discharge this trust. Home senti- 
ment makes heroes and patriotic mothers rear suc- 
cessful leaders! 
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Mrs. Ellett’s Women of the Revolution gives 
definite facts in regard to many women of the Revo- 
lutionary period, and of the 124 women mentioned 
fifty-six are patriots from the Southern states— 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, Georgia 
and Kentucky. 


Southern Women in the Social and Economic Life. 


The women of the South have contributed largely 
to the social and economic up-building of the Nation. 
The plantation system in the South, taking the place 
of the town system in New England, put greater 
responsibility on the women of this section, and 
while as housekeepers and home-makers they per- 
formed all the duties of the other sections, they had 
the added care of an inferior and dependent race. 
To the patient teachings and personal training of 
. the Southern woman are due the civilization and 
Christianizing of the negro in America. It was 
through her efforts that African savages were 
trained into Christian house servants. 

While the Southern woman of those early days 
was educated by private tutors at home, her reading 
was always directed, and many queens of the draw- 
ing room were competent executive business man- 
agers, as shown in cases where women, left widows 
with large families and several plantations to care 
for, proved successful financiers. 

Southern matrons looked after the spinning, weav- 
ing and making of clothes, not only for the members 
of their family, but for the entire plantation, in- 
cluding in many cases hundreds of slaves. In those 
days when the activities of women were restricted to 
the home, plantation life offered many opportunities 
for self expression, and the nation is indebted to a 
Southern woman for the introduction of indigo into 
South Carolina in 1741. 
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It is difficult to state the definite work accom- 
plished by Southern women during this period, as it 
is an aggregation of individual work, or of planta- 
tion life or at best the accomplishments of various 
families, as the only records bearing on woman’s 
work of these early days are to be found in diaries 
and personal reminiscences. It was a Southern 
woman, Anna Pamela Cunningham of South Caro- 
lina, who in 1853 organized the ‘‘Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association’’ for the purchase and care of 
Washington’s home and tomb, at Mount Vernon. 
This association, in 1906, spent $35,000, and records 
over 100,000 visitors to this home, which is main- 
tained by the women of America. 

However, as women’s activities began to reach 
outside of the home, and as machinery came in to 
relieve the duties at home, we notice Southern 
women turning to ‘‘organization’’ for self expres- 
sion, and through these various organizations some 
idea of the work of Southern women can be secured. 
In the decade preceding the War between the States, 
Southern women’s organizations developed slowly 
because of the mighty political struggles rending the 
country—the nation was in the throes of a great 
change and the Southern woman’s responsibility 
was directed mostly as a compliment to her hus- 
band’s and sons’ endeavors. Fortunes had grown, 
and material prosperity had increased the responsi- 
bilities of the Southern woman—woman’s first call 
was still in the home. As the war clouds burst these 
women found their special work. 


Hospital and Charity Work. 

Hospital work and district nursing work appeal 
to all women, and stern and heartbreaking was the 
training in this line that came to the women of the 
South in the War between the States. In the records 
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of the South Carolina Hospital Aid Association in 
Virginia 1861-62 are recorded eight hospitals where 
the very best of South Carolina womanhood labored 
and died in the devoted nursing and care of the sick 
and wounded. This is merely an example of what 
the women of all the Southern states were doing at 
this time. These hospitals were aided and supported 
by the Ladies’ Aid Societies at home, and in South 
Carolina alone there are recorded the history of 
110 of these societies (consult South Carolina 
Women in the Confederacy, Vol. I, pp. 21-25), and 
the material aid they gave in medicines, clothing, 
nourishment, etc., was the main support of these 
hospitals. The work also done by women in the 
Wayside Hospitals deserves consideration in any 
record of woman’s work during this period of the 
South’s history. The first of these was organized 
by the women of Columbia, S. C., ‘‘The Soldiers’ 
Rest’’—to meet the needs of wounded soldiers in 
transit, on trains all over the South. The work grew 
in tremendous proportions. A railroad junction 
would soon have its own Wayside Hospital, and the 
local women would take turns as nurses and pro- 
viders of nourishment, bandages, medicines, etc., for 
the weak and weary travelers. 

Dr. John T. Darby, surgeon C. S. A., and in 1866 
volunteer.surgeon to the Red Cross Corps in the 
Austro-Russian War, in an address before the South 
Carolina Medical Association, 1873, says: ‘‘And 
here be it said with justice and pride that the credit 
of originating this system is due to the women of 
South Carolina. In a small room in the capital of 
this state the first wayside home was founded, and 
during the war some seventy-five thousand soldiers 
were relieved by having their wounds dressed, their 
ailments attended and very frequently being clothed 


Val, 1A.-46 
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through the patriotic services and good offices of a 
few untiring ladies of Columbia. From this little 
nucleus spread that grand system of wayside hos- 
pitals which was established during our own and 
the late European wars.’’* 

But war does not alone create a need for hos- 
pitals. In this same Columbia, in May, 1893, a group 
of twelve women opened the Columbia Hospital and 
managed it until 1908. During this period there 
were 5,000 patients treated. In 1908, sixty beds 
were in use and twenty-six nurses employed, the 
running expenses amounting to $27,000, the money 
being raised by patients’ fees and volunteer contri- 
butions. In 1908 these women turned their plant, 
valued at $75,000, over to a committee of doctors 
with the only restriction that there should be three 
free beds reserved in perpetuity. In New Orleans, 
La., June, 1905, a board of fifteen women organized, 
and manages the New Orleans Hospital and’ Dis- 
pensary for Women and Children. This Dispensary 
treated 4,550 cases in 1908, and the total expense for 
this year for both the dispensary and district nurs- 
ing work was $9,000. The funds are secured through 
volunteer contributing and subscribing members, 
the state of Louisiana, July, 1908, giving $2,000 a 
year for next two years, while the city of New Or- 
leans gives $600 for 1909. This organization main- 
tains four district nurses, who in 1908 paid 1,440 
visits. The visiting nurse work was inaugurated 
in Richmond, Va., in 1900 by a party of nurses, and 
an association of women was organized to support it. 
The funds are raised by these women from collec- 
tions in the churches, and five nurses are employed. 
In 1908, 1,248 cases were attended with 11,947 visits; 
the expenses were $1,700, and a ‘‘Tag Day” realized 


* South Carolina Women in the Confederacy, Vol. I, pp. 84-86. 
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$3,000 for an emergency fund. The city department 
of health gives the salary of two of the nurses for 
the sake of having the entire staff help with the 
tuberculosis work, while one benevolent woman pays 
for a third nurse of the five employed; these sums 
do not appear in the expense account of the asso- 
ciation. 

In Charleston, S. C., the Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society was organized in 1813 and chartered in 1814, 
“to visit the sick poor in their homes’’; in 1861 their 
income was $3,000. After the war the funds dwin- 
dled but the faithful women kept on their work of 
love. In 1903, this venerable society, on its ninetieth 
anniversary, launched its visiting trained nurse and 
opened its loan closet at the Associated Charities. 
In 1908, this society expended $1,200; 1,980 visits 
were paid to 173 charity patients, while thirty physi- 
cians employed the services of the nurse. The 
society numbers 168 members, and is supported by 
voluntary contributions and a small income from 
trust funds which have survived the stormy days of 
the sixties and reconstruction times. The District 
Nursing Association and Auxiliary of Birmingham, 
Ala., organized in 1906, supports one white and one 
colored nurse; in 1908 the membership was 150 and 
it expended $2,000. Visiting nurse work in Wil- 
mington, N. C., was inaugurated by the Ministering 
Circle of King’s Daughters in 1904; their nurse 
made 2,933 visits in 1908 to 350 patients, and 
expended $700. In Savannah, Ga., the visiting nurse 
work was begun by the Mary MacLean Circle of 
King’s. Daughters in 1904. In 1908 this circle of 
twenty-five women expended $1,000, of which $300 
was contributed by the city, and their nurse made 
1,700 visits. Visiting nurse work began in Louis- 
ville, Ky., in 1890, and is managed by twenty-eight 
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circles of King’s Daughters (700 members). They 
employed three nurses, who in 1908 made 6,245 
visits, the expenses, including the nurses’ salaries, 
being $3,292. 

Homes for aged men and women have also de- 
pended on women for support. In Richmond, Va., 
The Home for Incurables was founded in 1894 by 
Miss Mary Greenhow, herself an incurable, and 
to-day a band of women own and manage their 
building, housing thirty-six inmates. In Raleigh, 
N. C., St. Luke’s Home for Aged Women was organ- 
ized by women in 1894, and has cared for fifty-eight 
old women, paying, in 1900, $2,200 for their present 
home. The Home for Needy Confederate Women in 
Richmond, Va., was opened in. 1900. This home re- 
ceived $6,000 from the legislature, while the city of 
Richmond appropriates $300 a year and gave a lot 
for its use. Its property is now worth $19,000 and 
it has eared for thirty infirm old ladies. Lee Camp 
Auxiliary in Richmond, Va., a score of women or- 
ganized in 1885 to attend to the charity work of this 
Camp of Confederate Veterans, after twenty-four 
years of service have distributed $30,000 in charity, 
without an expense attached to their work. Again 
the Confederate Home and College in Charleston, 
S. C., organized in 1867 by a small band of women 
and managed up to the present by a board of fifteen 
women, has cared for many needy old Confederate 
women, and has helped in educating 1,500 deserving 
girls of Confederate lineage. This institution has 
at present sixteen old ladies and eighty-five board- 
ing pupils in its care, and its material property is 
valued at $75,000. Since 1905 the state legislature 
has contributed $2,000 annually towards its main- 
tenance; the expenses last year amounted to $12,000. 
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Memorial and Educational Work. 


At the close of the war every household in the 
South had some new-made soldier’s grave to cher- 
ish, and mourning was the garb of the Southern 
woman. As of old on that first Easter Eve women 
would remember their dead, so the Nineteenth cen- 
tury Southern woman fulfilled this womanly office. 
- and in the spring of 1866 Confederate memorial 
associations sprang up as if by magic all over tle 
South, the earliest on record being in Columbus and 
Americus, Ga., on April 26, 1866, and in Charleston, 
S. C., May 14, 1866. In Louisville, Ky., May 31, 
1900, all these associations were united, and to-day 
this general organization records seventy active as- 
sociations. ‘These asociations for the past forty 
years have been caring for the Confederate soldiers’ 
graves all over the South (bringing their bodies 
from distant battlefields and uncared-for lands, and 
returning them to the sod of their native states), 
and erecting headstones and monuments to their 
memories. They all observe a special day in the 
spring called Memorial Day, when with suitable 
addresses and martial music they deck the Confed- 
erate soldiers’ graves with flowers and evergreens, 
for ‘‘love makes memory eternal.”’ 

The United Daughters of the Confederacy repre- 
sent one of the most powerful factors in woman’s 
work in the South since the war, its object being 
‘‘memorial, historical, benevolent, educational and 
social—to honor the memory of those who served 
and those who fell in the service of the Confederate 
States, to record the part taken by the Southern 
women during the struggle and during the period of 
reconstruction, and to collect and preserve the ma- 
terial for a true history of the War between the 
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States.’’ There are 860 chapters, scattered in thirty 
States and the City of Mexico, representing a mem- 
bership of 49,000 women; and in twenty States these 
chapters are organized into State Divisions—Ohio, 
Montana, and Washington being among these states. 
This organization recognizes the services of the Con- 
federate Veterans by the presentation of a bronze 
decoration known all over the South, as the South- 
ern Cross of Honor. Since 1900, 57,000 of these 
crosses have been bestowed by this Order, and after 
1910 the presentation will be discontinued. 

The educational work is carried on by the various 
state divisions through numerous scholarships and 
prizes for essays offered to the descendants of Con- 
federate veterans. The codperative work at present 
is the building of the Shiloh Monument at Shiloh 
battlefield, Tennessee, for $50,000 with $5,000 in 
hand, and the Arlington Monument, Confederate 
Plat, Arlington National Cemetery, for $30,000, with 
$9,000 in hand. The definite material work accom- 
plished by the United Daughters of the Confederacy 
since their organization in 1894 has been: The monu- 
ment to Jefferson Davis in Richmond, Va., unveiled 
June 3, 1907, erected at a cost of $72,000—$20,600 
of which had been collected by the Confederate Vet- 
erans after the death of Mr. Davis. This sum was 
turned over unconditionally to the U. D. C. in 1900, 
and through their untiring efforts the remaining 
$52,000 was raised in seven years, while the entire 
plans and all arrangements for building the monu- 
ment were arranged for by these women, as also the 
monument to Winnie Davis at Hollywood, Rich- 
mond, Va., November, 1899, and the window to Mrs. 
Davis at Biloxi, Miss., February 28, 1908. Besides 
this cooperative work, individual chapters and vari- 
ous state divisions have been active in caring for 
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needy Confederate Veterans and in raising local 
monuments to the Confederate cause, which stand 
out as silent sentinels and object lessons to the chil- 
dren of future generations. But believing that the 
South needs no other vindication than the truth of 
history, the most active intellects, the most carefully 
trained minds, and the most willing hands in the 
order are being devoted to this part of its work. 
The South Carolina Division alone has collected and 
published two volumes, 400 pages each, South Caro- 
lina Women in the Confederacy, personal experi- 
ences and reminiscences of the women of 1861-65. 
The Confederate Literary Memorial Society with 
headquarters in Richmond, Va. (325 women), re- 
ceived from the city of Richmond, in 1890, the old 
white house of the Confederacy, the home of Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis, to convert into a Confederate 
Museum. On February 22, 1896, they opened the 
empty building, repaired and made fire-proof, an- 
nouncing their purpose to collect Confederate rec- 
ords and relics, and assigned a room in the Museum 
to each Southern state. All rooms are now filled 
with valuable relics, and the library of the Society 
has eighty-five volumes with 13,376 certified names 
and reeords of Confederate soldiers and sailors in 
Mss., together with many of Mr. Davis’s private 
papers, and the Southern Historical Society of Rich- 
mond has given its collection of 10,000 papers, which 
will be published in the future. The Society has 
issued a calendar of Confederate papers, consisting 
of 600 printed pages, compiled from the 5,000 Mss. 
owned and deposited in the Museum, and the work 
goes on in collecting and cataloging these papers. 
The records show that in 1907 the receipts were 
$6,000, and expenditures $4,000, there were 20,000 
paid admissions to the Museum, $1,000 paid in sala- 
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ries and $2,000 added to its endowment fund. The 
endowment fund is now over $7,000, and the Museum 
is free from all debt. The Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy from every state assist in this work. 


Work of Southern Club Women. 


As the women began to recover from the priva. 
tions and hardships of reconstruction days they be- 
came ready for the federation idea expressed in tha 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, organized 
1890. Of the 350,000 organized club women in 
America, 45,000 are in the Southern states, and of 
the six presidents of this national organization 
Georgia has furnished one. The Southern club 
women are most vitally interested in education, 
library extension, civics and literature. This section 
leads in their number of free scholarships, in their 
efforts in behalf of industrial education and in the 
work for rural schools, and Southern club women 
are supporting free kindergartens in many com- 
munities. This article cannot go into the details of 
the definite work accomplished by club women in 
education, as a special article in this volume will be 
devoted to the Southern woman in education, and 
will include this field of work. The club women of 
Alabama, North Carolina and South Carolina are 
responsible for the establishment of their state in- 
dustrial schools for Wayward Boys, or State Re- 
formatories, as it was through the efforts of these 
federations that these state institutions were estab- 
lished by legislative acts. The Texas and North 
Carolina federations in 1908 secured a state travel- 
ing library commission, while South Carolina, Flor- 
ida and Mississippi are at present actively working 
for the establishment of such a commission by their 
state legislatures. The Texas federation has col- 
lected thirty-seven cases of books, North Carolina 
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sixty-three, Kentucky 90, Tennessee 100, and South 
Carolina 100, each case or library containing from 
fifty to 100 books, making at least 25,000 books col- 
lected and kept in circulation by these five state 
federations. 

Club women are largely responsible for the numer- 
ous public and circulating libraries growing up so 
rapidly in various communities in the South, and in 
many cases a public library is the direct result of a 
Woman’s club, many clubs supporting and maintain- 
ing these libraries. Southern club women lead all 
sections in their efforts for civic improvement, Texas 
alone claiming 200 civic leagues. The plantation 
system in the South, necessitating the ownership of 
large tracts of land, developed a permanency of 
residence which created an intense local pride and a 
feeling of personal responsibility—necessary equip- 
ments for the civic leader. Another element which 
accounts for the civic activities among Southern 
club women is the absence of foreign emigration 
which has spread over the rest of the United States 
leaving the South its peculiar local coloring. The 
movement in behalf of Civil Service Reform in the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs was insti- 
tuted by a South Carolina woman, Miss Perkins, 
now resident in Massachusetts. Although the club 
women of Baltimore, Richmond, Norfolk, Jackson- 
ville, Louisville and Memphis enjoy the privilege 
of club houses, there are comparatively few other 
women’s club houses in the South, owing to the fact 
that Southern people are of a hospitable and social 
disposition and most of their social activities centre 
around their homes. The club women of the South 
are wielding a powerful influence in moulding public 
opinion, in fostering a taste for literature and in de- 
veloping a civic ideal for their section. 
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The need of women to find an opportunity to help 
themselves brought about ‘‘The Woman’s Ex- 
change,’’ an organization which has prospered all 
over the South. The first Woman’s Exchange in 
the South—the Christian Woman’s Exchange of 
New Orleans, La.—was chartered May 27, 1881, by 
thirty women. In 1908 there were 190 benefited by 
this Exchange, and $11,365 paid to women for work. 
The business represented by this Exchange was 
$21,384 in one year The Richmond, Va., Woman’s 
Exchange, organized 1883, is managed by a board of 
thirty-three women. In 1908 it had 238 consigners, 
and paid out $15,861 to consigners. The Woman’s 
Exchange, Charleston, S. C., organized 1885, is man- 
aged by a board of fifty women; in 1908 it had 156 
consigners and paid out $10,714. In Louisville, Ky., 
a Woman’s Exchange managed by business women 
was organized in 1891; it has 418 members, forty-six 
consigners and paid out $2,600 in 1908. In Birming- 
ham, Ala., a Woman’s Exchange, organized 1898, is 
managed by a board of twelve ladies; in 1908 had 
112 consigners and paid out $8,745. The Savannah, 
Ga., Woman’s Exchange, organized by a woman in 
1899, is managed by a board of thirty-two women, 
has 126 consigners and paid out $8,817 to these con- 
signers in 1908. The Jackson, Miss., Woman’s Ex- 
change, organized 1905 by a circle of King’s Daugh- 
ters, is now a chartered institution managed by a 
board of nine women. In 1908 it had 120 consigners. 
A Woman’s Exchange was opened in Wilmington, 
N. C., in 1907 by two women who run the business as 
a private enterprise, while in Atlanta, Ga., the Young 
Women’s Christian Association opened a Woman’s 
Exchange the same year, 1907, with 371 consigners 
for their first year and their sales amounted to 
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$2,800. These Exchanges are of tremendous mate- 
rial value to their communities. 

Southern women are active in the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, organized 1890, and in the 
Colonial Dames of America, 1892, national, patri- 
otic, hereditary societies, showing to the world the 
part the South played during these periods. The 
president of the Colonial Dames at present is a 
Virginia woman. 

While Southern women have not responded to the 
call of the Equal Suffrage Association and their 
-cause does not flourish in the South, this organiza- 
tion has a New Orleans, La., woman for one of its 
general officers. 


Y. W. ©. A. and Other Association Work. 


The South is actively interested in the National 
movement of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the oldest association in this section having 
been organized in Richmond, Va., over twenty-five 
years ago as a boarding house for girls, and this 
Richmond Association, in 1908, added 930 new mem- 
bers. There are twenty city associations in the 
Southern states, besides five mill village and numer- 
ous student associations in tle colleges. The finan- 
cial value of the work in the South varies from 
$1,600 for Tennessee and Kentucky, to $5,500 for 
Virginia, North and South Carolina. Some cities 
employ several salaried officers; Richmond, Knox- 
ville and Montgomery own their own buildings, while 
Charlotte, N. C., has a lot paid for and $30,000 
pledged towards a building fund which they hope to 
make $50,000 before January, 1910. 

Mention should be made of the settlement work 
in the South as carried on by the ‘‘ Neighborhood 
House,” Louisville, Ky., and ‘‘Kingsley House,’’ 
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New Orleans, La. The night school work was begun 
in New Orleans by Miss Sophie Wright, in Rich- 
mond, Va., by Miss Arents, and is being carried on 
in Charleston, S. C., by a band of women. 

This article cannot even touch upon the tremen- 
dous unselfish work Southern women are doing 
under the direction of evangelical churches and mis- 
sionary societies, as this work would be included in 
the history of the churches. 


The Southern Woman in Literature. 


The first American woman to publish a newspaper 
was a Southern woman, Mrs. Elizabeth Timothy, 
who published the South Carolina Gazette in 
Charleston, S. C., in 1744. The second oldest Amer- 
ican publication for children, The Rosebud, or 
Youth’s Gazette, a weekly newspaper for juveniles, 
was published in Charleston, S. C., by Mrs. Caroline 
Gilman in 1832.. The Keystone (established 1899 by 
two South Carolina women), a monthly journal de- 
voted to Southern women’s work, published in 
Charleston, S. C., is the oldest club woman’s pub- 
lication in the United States and is owned and 
edited by Misses Mary and Louisa Poppenheim. 
The North Carolina Booklet (1900), a quarterly 
magazine, devoted to the history of North Carolina, 
is published in Raleigh, N. C., by the North Carolina 
Daughters of the Revolution, Mrs. E. E. Moffitt and 
M:ss Mary Hinton, editors. 

In no field of work have Southern women been 
more active than in that of modern literature, indeed 
they lead all sections, and such names as Marv 
Johnston, Ellen Glasgow, Frances Hodgson Burnet, 
Charles Egbert Craddock, Ruth McEnery Stuart, 
Augusta Wilson Evans, Christian Reid, Amélie 
Rives Chanler, Grace King, Julia Magruder, Anna 
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Maria Barnes, Virginia Fraser Boyle, and Martha 
Young are household words, and the best literary 
critics have pronounced Olive Tilford Dargan, 
Almond, N. C., as the American poet of today. 


Conclusion. 


Southern womanhood rocked the cradle of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Calhoun, Davis and Lee. It sent 
its sons to the Revolution, to the War of 1812, to the 
Mexican War and to the Confederate army. It 
managed plantations, nursed the sick and buried the 
dead. When the dark days of reconstruction came, 
its cheerful, changeless, patient endeavor to accept 
the changed conditions of life, nerved the manhood 
of the South to that fierce struggle, that stubborn, 
irresistible persistence, which with strength of 
brain, and strength of heart and hands, lifted the 
South from desolation and ruin to the present era of 
prosperity. And now once more returning to the 
heritage of their fore-mothers these women are 
showing the sublime and permanent basis of their 
virtue by their deeds. They are teaching their chil- 
dren high ideals of American patriotism, are caring 
for the afflicted and distressed in their midst, are 
beautifying the waste places of their native states, 
and as they look out into the misty morning of the 
future they receive fresh courage from the prestige 
of the past, for they believe that inspiration for the 
future can be secured through the contemplation of 
that past. Such women are an element in a social 
structure upon which much can be imposed! 


Louisa B. POPPENHEIM, 
Charleston, S. C. 
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CuHapter VII. 


WOMAN’S PART IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS OF THE SOUTH. 


KSA COMPLETE presentation of this subject 
is precluded by the limits imposed upon the 
length of this article. The wide geographic 
area covered by the Southern states and the 
varied forms in which woman’s educational work has 
there expressed itself, render necessary a very 
general treatment of the topic. 

The title suggests that the present educational 
progress involves an evolution or departure from 
previous conditions. This we take to be a fact, and 
is in reality a movement for the democratization of 
education. It is woman’s part in the genesis and 
promotion of these conditions, which is the point 
proposed for emphasis. 

The educational revival, now well under way in 
the Southern states, despite many peculiar embar- 
rassments will be wrought out under certain highly 
favorable conditions. The people, though dispersed 
over a vast territory, are homogenous, a homo- 
genity among the ruling race, not only of blood, but 
the result of forces operating both from within and 
without to intensify this unity. 


The Southern Woman’s Fitness for Educational Work. 


The Southern woman comes to her task with capa- 
cities, trained under former conditions, which equip 
her for her work. She is the daughter of the past, 
and her personality involves no such break, between 
ante and post bellum periods, as is popularly sup- 
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posed. From mistress of a plantation, where the 
lady of the household, strong in her position of 
social leadership, carried on her heart and mind the 
welfare often of a hundred souls, it is an easy tran- 
sition to a position where the creation of public 
opinion becomes a conscious purpose, and the sense 
of responsibility, born under household conditions, 
broadens out to include the welfare of the com- 
munity. Her present fitness has thus been fostered ; 
first, by her experience as mistress on the plantation, 
and secondly, by the necessities of a new social order, 
requiring readjustment to novel and untoward con- 
ditions. The fruit of this schooling is large patience 
and sense of responsibility, a capacity for adminis- 
tration linked with an eye for detail, a power of 
initiative, and sound common sense, the result of 
contact with the homely things of every-day life. 
Thus equipped, it was but natural the Southern 
woman should enter with consecration upon this 
new educational propaganda. 

Her influence has been exerted along two lines; 
first, as she has stimulated public sentiment and 
educational activities in the organized systems of 
public instruction, and in chartered institutions of 
learning, though without official or recognized con- 
nection; and secondly, in the various organizations 
which have originated under her special leadership 
and control. As regards the latter class, her zeal 
and intelligence have expressed themselves along 
most varied lines. 

The lack of facility for advanced mental] training, 
and the conservative opinion in the South with ref- 
erence to women’s being in the public eye, have oper- 
ated to retard the development among them of the 
more scientific study of social problems, characteris- 
tic of our present age, and to cause such social work 
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as they have undertaken to appear, as a rule, in 
their less advanced and less highly developed forms. 
It is interesting, however, to note, in spite of educa- 
tional disadvantages and the later entry of Southern 
women into work of a more public nature, that we 
find among them a beginning, at least, of almost 
every form of work under way in other sections. 


Various Spheres of Work. 


The collecting of historical material and the pres- 
ervation and marking of places associated with the 
early history of our country has been widely under- 
taken by women, as witnessed by the vitality of such 
societies as the Colonial Dames, Daughters of the 
Revolution and the Association for the Preservation 
of Virginia Antiquities. 

The Daughters of the Confederacy, together with 
the various memorial associations which cover the 
South, have erected numbers of monuments and 
piously kept alive the memories of our war period, 
thus handing on to the present and future genera- 
tions the knowledge of the spirit of high adventure 
and devotion to duty which characterized their 
forefathers. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs is well organ- 
ized in most of the states of the South and is doing 
valuable work for forestry, fostering of library 
boards and extension of library facilities, creating 
public sentiment favorable to compulsory education 
and in restraint of child labor, developing legisla- 
tion for the better protection of women and children, 
and supporting and caring for numerous industrial 
schools for the children of the mountainous and 
rural neighborhoods. A system of school exhibits 
with prizes, held in connection with the county fairs, 
has been undertaken by club women in three of the 
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counties in Virginia. The exhibits are largely of an 
industrial and agricultural character, thus stimu- 
lating the introduction and promotion of these sub- 
jects in the rural schools, and drawing togéther annu- 
ally at each county seat large numbers of people 
with school interests as their special concern. The 
directions for the preparation of these exhibits, such 
as the raising of corn and peas, the making of bread, 
good butter, or of some well-sewed garment, are 
minutely prepared, and furnish, when intelligently 
pursued, a form of systematic instruction of them- 
selves. The contest also includes original composi- 
tions on subjects relating to country homes or 
improvement of country schools, and in this fashion 
the young people’s attention and imagination are 
focused on the problems at home. The Keystone, the 
oldest club woman’s publication in the United States, 
is published at Charleston, S. C., by Miss Louisa B. 
Poppenheim. 

In the cities the movement for Coe, T juve- 
nile courts, reformatories, kindergartens, manual 
and industrial training, the better organization of 
charitable effort, and the development of civic health 
and beauty has been largely the charge of women. 

The Southern Association of College Women was 
organized in 1903, at the University of Tennessee, 
to promote a better standard of education among the 
schools and colleges for young women in the South. 
It aims to encourage a desire for higher education 
among these women and to furnish them the collated 
information which shall make them intelligent as to 
the academic standing—requirements and degrees 
of the various institutions of learning open to them 
in the country. The various branches of this asso- 
ciation are helping to work out the educational prob- 
lems in their several states and have undertaken a 
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eareful study of facts and conditions which must 
form the basis for constructive work. This latter 
service is especially characteristic of the work of 
the Georgia branch. 

A work for farmers’ wives has been undertaken 
in Georgia and Texas and is being done with some 
suecess in North Carolina in connection with the 
Farmers’ Institute Trains. 

Some notable contributions to social and eduea- 
tional progress are found at various points in the 
South. Miss Juha Tutwiler’s work for convicts in 
Alabama, and Mrs. R. D. Johnston’s development of 
the State Reformatory at Birmingham, are worthy 
of note. Miss Martha Berry’s industrial school for 
boys at Rome, Ga., was undertaken and brought to 
its present large proportions by her individual 
efforts. Mrs. Annie C. Peyton of Port Gibson, Miss., 
furnished the generic idea which created the Mis- 
sissippi Industrial School and College for white 
girls, the first institution of its kind in the United 
States. Miss Pettit’s School and Settlement for 
mountain people at Hindman, Ky., begun in a small 
way by the Federation of Women’s Clubs, and since 
supported by the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, is a type for neighborhood work in sections 
remote from railroads and outside influence. The 
North Carolina Booklet is published quarterly by 
the North Carolina Daughters of the Revolution 
in the interest of the preservation of the history of 
that state; and the Association for the Preservation 
of Virginia Antiquities, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Cynthia B. T. Coleman and Mrs. Joseph Bryan, 
has done very much to preserve and beautify the 
many spots in Virginia indissolubly linked with the 
founding of the American nation. : 

As yet, women in the South have played but a 
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small part as members of state boards of either 
charitable or educational purport. A woman is the 
head of the State Board of Charities in North Caro- 
lina, two women in Texas hold positions as regents 
in the State Industrial School, one woman in Ken- 
tucky is a member of the State Educational Com- 
missi¢n, and in Mississippi the position of State 
Librarian has long been held by a woman. This 
small number arises very largely from the prejudice 
in the South against women assuming positions of 
public notice, and the change of sentiment, which 
is evidenced by their presence in important posi- 
tions and on boards of independent organizations, 
has not yet voiced itself in legislation permitting 
their appointment to similar positions under state 
control. 

The work of the Southern woman for the col- 
_ored people has generally been of an individual 
nature. She has been trained to a sense of respon- 
sibility and service to them from her childhood, but 
her ministry has been to the particular man or 
woman coming under her notice, rather than any 
well thought out direction of them as a weaker and 
less developed people, calling for social study and 
wise guidance. There are signs abroad that this 
view of the situation is growing in importance, and 
that her womanly sympathy and understanding of 
the negroes—the precipitate of a patient guidance 
of the individual—may prove an effective social 
force in the uplift of this people. 


School Improvement League Work. 


The School Improvement League work is perhaps 
the most widespread and democratic, non-profes- 
sional movement in the interest of education, at 
work in the Southern states. It has been organized 
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and promoted almost entirely by women. It is an 
attempt to interest the community in the com- 
munity’s school, to fit the school to interpret the 
life of its own neighborhood to the young citizens 
and to prepare them for participation in it, and 
thus to make the schoolhouse the natural centre of 
social organization. To this end there is now a 
woman at work as field organizer in each of nine 
of the Southern states. She has the assistance often 
of a volunteer body of local county workers. Her 
work is conducted in close sympathy with and under 
the prestige of the state department of education. 
A majority of the numerous counties in each state 
has been reached, and a beginning made to improve 
existing conditions and to generate a local feeling of 
pride in and responsibility for the neighboring 
school. Prizes have been offered for the greatest 
relative improvement in school buildings, grounds 
and interiors. The local communities in their efforts 
to excel have multiplied these cash prizes many 
fold, and the money has been expended for im- 
provements ranging in variety from an American 
flag to an artesian well. Other considerable sums 
of money have been raised by country people for the 
upbuilding of their school conditions, and an interest 
awakened full of meaning for the future. 

The enthusiasm and vitality which have character- 
ized this work seem born of the latent consciousness 
that it is an effort in the direction of a more real 
democracy. The vision of the inherent worth of 
every human soul and the value of each man as an 
end in himself has captivated the imagination of the 
far-sighted men and women in the South, and the 
School League Work is the woman’s effort to hasten 
the realization of this vision. A 

The step from the home to the schoolhouse is a 
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short and natural one. The Southern woman, like 
her sisters from Maine to California, has followed 
the child in his progress thither. Her mind and 
affections are already busy in making the school an 
efficient partner of the home in the development of 
a broader life and a more purposeful citizenship 
among the children of her several states. With natu- 
ral endowments for this service, and a knowledge of 
its abundant meaning, the Southern woman is des- 
tined to play an increasingly large part in the rapidly 
advancing educational progress of the South. 


Mary Cooke Branca MUNFORD, 
President Richmond Education Association, Richmond, Va. 


Cuapter VIII 


FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
SOUTH. 


Free Masonry. 


XO F all the fraternal orders now in the South 
only one, Free Masonry, dates back to colo- 
nial times. George Washington, whose birth 
nearly coincides with its introduction into 
America, was a Mason, and in his time, as now, in 
its ranks were found men prominent politically, pro- 
fessionally, in business circles, and in the army and 
navy. 

When Virginia, in 1777, ‘‘being then so circum- 
stanced as to render it impossible to have recourse 
to the Grand Lodge beyond the sea,’’ was consider- 
ing organizing a Grand Lodge of her own, a conven- 
tion, which was not large “enough to act, recom- 
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mended the formation of a Grand Lodge. ‘‘And in 
order to give dispatch to this business this conven- 
tion beg leave to recommend to their constituents 
and to the members of all other Lodges in the state 
His Excellency General George Washington as a 
proper person to fill the office of Grand Master for 
the same, and to whom the charter of appointment 
aforementioned be made. But should the Lodge 
prefer any other person to fill this office, ete.’’—the 
resolution going on to give the mode of procedure. 
Washington was not appointed. It seems strange 
that a man with a revolution on his hands should 
have been considered ‘‘a proper person for the 
place,’’ and doubtless it was on account of the war 
he declined it. Though never Grand Master, Wash- 
ington was, late in life, Master of that Lodge in Alex- 
andria, Va., that now styles itself Alexandria-Wash- 
ington No. 22. In some of his biographies there is 
no reference to the fact that he was a Mason, just 
as some of those of Benjamin Franklin, once Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, do not 
mention the interest he took in the order. This is 
due to the fact that there was such bitterness 
between the Masons and <Anti-Masons after the 
famous Morgan mystery that the biographer did not 
choose that his hero’s name should be dragged into 
the controversy. 

Lafayette was made a Mason by Washington, and 
when that distinguished Frenchman came back to 
our shores many years after Washington’s death, 
he visited some of the lodges; one at least of which 
still preserves the records containing his autograph. 

There is every reason to believe that all through 
Washington’s stormy life, from the time he was ini- 
tiated as a young man up fo his death, he was under 
the influence of the order, and thoroughly devoted 
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to it. He was buried with Masonic honors and a 
medal was struck in commemoration of him. 

in North Carolina the first Grand Master was the 
then governor of the state, and in Virginia in the 
early history of the Grand Lodge we find a similar 
instance of a man acting as chief executive and Most 
Worshipful Grand Master at the same time. 

Some of the other Southern men that have been 
prominent, both in Free Masonry and otherwise, are 
John Blair, first Grand Master of Grand Lodge of 
Virginia, afterwards one of the judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; John Marshall, 
chief justice of the United States, who was once 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Virginia; 
Henry Clay, Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of 
Kentucky; James K. Polk, once President of our 
country, who was Grand Master of the Grand Lodge 
of Tennessee; General Winfield Scott, presidential 
candidate, and Andrew Jackson, actual President; 
Edmund Randolph, appointed by Washington first 
attorney-general of the United States, and many 
others. 

Southern Masons claim not only these distin- 
guished names, but also the honor of building the 
first house in America that was dedicated solely to 
Masonic uses. Since it was erected in the last years 
of the Eighteenth century our country has developed 
morally as well as materially. 

What lodge now, wanting a new home, would peti- 
tion the state legislature to allow it to run a lottery 
to raise money to build? But those Masons of the 
last decade of the Eighteenth century did; and what 
is more, their request was granted so that, the land 
being given, the house went up. It still stands and 
serves its original purpose, though a far more pre- 
tentious temple helps to house the Richmond lodges. 
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For thirty-odd years after its introduction Free- 
masonry was the only order of its kind in our coun- 
try; but as the time grew ripe for the Revolutionary 
War, various political and patriotic organizations 
sprang up, many of which died out in course of time; 
while others changed into almost new societies. With 
the first quarter of the Nineteenth century fraternal 
organizations began to come; slowly at first and 

‘then in ever-increasing numbers they came; old ones 
dropping out from time to time, and new ones crowd- 
ing in; until to-day our country has more secret 
societies than any in the world. 


Odd Fellows. 


The Southern people are lovers of their kind, and 
these organizations with a social aspect appeal to 
them. Wherever the population is compact enough 
lodges flourish. Many of these fraternal orders issue 
life and accident insurance benefit certificates; this, 
in fact, is the ratson-d-étre of some of them. Leav- 
ing out all with this feature, the largest orders in 
the South are: Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
Free Masons, Knights of Pythias, Improved Order 
of Red Men, Benevolent Order of Elks, Order of 
Eagles, and Junior Order of American Mechanics. 
The largest of them in the South, and, for that 
matter, the largest in the English-speaking world, is 
the Independent Order of Odd Fellows. This is an 
importation from England, and in that country is 
known as the Manchester Unity. Its introduction 
to America was the organization of a lodge in a 
Southern city, Baltimore, in the year 1819. This 
lodge had its charter from the Manchester Unity of 
Odd Fellows which, though its membership is nearly 
as large as that of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, was only one of the many orders of Odd 
Fellows existing in England at the beginning of the 
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Nineteenth century—about seven in all there were, 
each independent. 

Odd Fellowship has taken a firm hold on the 
people of the South, and having so large a member- 
ship they have found it easy to build and maintain 
homes for their orphans and for their aged and 
dependent. The order is in a flourishing condition 
and bids fair to continue at the head of the fraternal 
organizations of our country, in point of numbers, 
at least. 

Red Men. 

The first American product in the way of a fra- 
ternal order is the ‘‘Improved Order of Red Men’”’ 
and this, like the order of Odd Fellows, originated 
in Baltimore. There had been a society in Philadel- 
phia calling itself Red Men which seemed to be a 
survival of one of the patriotic societies of the 
American Revolution; but the Improved Order of 
Red Men, which began in Baltimore in 1833 or 1834, 
is really a new organization. It is primarily a civic 
society with benevolent and social characteristics. 
Since 1881 it has flourished greatly. One of its aims 
is to preserve the memory of the American Indian. 
One means to this end is their use of the Red Men’s 
English in designating places, things, persons, and 
times, as great sachem, wigwam, moons, sleeps, 
happy hunting ground, great spirit, ete. 


Knights of Pythias. 


The next order in point of time is ‘‘Knights of 
Pythias.’’? This society, like the Odd Fellows and 
the Red Men, originated in a Southern city, though 
we can hardly claim it as a Southern product. It 
was organized in Washington during the War of 
Secession by five government clerks, two of whom 
were Red Men, with the intention of confining it to 
government employes. It is a brotherhood intended 
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to be intensely American and, at the same time, to 
disseminate the principles of friendship, charity and 
benevolence. 

Elks. 

The Benevolent and Protective Order of the Elks, 
a convivial, charitable and benevolent order, was 
organized a little later in New York City by some 
members of the theatrical profession. Like the 
Knights of Pythias and the Red Men this is a purely 
American order, and like them has enjoyed a great 
degree of prosperity. Though not a beneficial order 
it claims to expend more in unostentatious charity 
than any other organization in the world. Its mem- 
bership is open to all professions and in its ranks 
are many prominent men. 

The first secret society to incorporate life insur- 
ance among its features was the Ancient Order of 
United Workmen, in 1868. Others now having it 
are: Royal Arcanuin, Knights of Maccabees, Wood- 
men of the World, Modern Woodmen of America, 
Heptasophs and many others. 


Characteristics and Benefits of Fraternal Organizations. 


All of these, and especially the fraternal orders 
that do not issue life benefit certificates, the Masons, 
Odd Fellows, Pythians, ete., have certain character- 
istics in common. They all, for instance, enjoin 
secrecy under strong penalties. Once initiated into 
the sacred mysteries the greatest stress is laid upon 
the necessity and the importance of keeping the 
secrets of the society. This, of course, is primarily 
to guard against imposture. The aid an order will 
extend a member in distress is so generous that there 
must be some test of a man’s claim to its benefits; 
but this aside, secrecy is of value to these orders in 
that it strengthens the sense of brotherhood that 
binds together the members of a lodge. The con- 
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sciousness of a secret shared draws men together 
as common interests do, or common tastes. Again, 
they have regalia and paraphernalia—aprons, col- 
lars, robes, jewels, sashes, sandals, plumes—to be 
used particularly in conferring the work; and, also, 
lodge property, if we may so style it. The Masons, 
for instance, cannot hold a communication of any 
lodge without a Bible, square and compass. 

The Odd Fellows have an all-seeing eye, the three 
links and other emblems, and they, also, as the Pyth- 
ians and Elks and, possibly, others, must have the 
open Bible in the lodge room. 

They also all have a ritual—some kind of ‘‘work,”’ 
in which there is reference to some Biblical or his- 
torical person or event, as the Masons have Solomon 
and his Temple, the Odd Fellows the story of David 
and Jonathan and of the good Samaritan, the Pyth- 
ians the story of Damon and Pythias. In the Mac- 
cabees, the Red Men, the Elks, the Order of Eagles, 
the Druids, ete., the reference is presumably 
explained by the name of the order. 

In conferring initiatory and other degrees—and 
most orders confer one or more before full mem- 
bership is allowed—the lessons are in nearly every 
instance drawn from the Scriptures. 

They all engage in good works. They visit their 
sick and bury their dead and care for the afflicted. 
Many of them have homes for their orphans and 
for their aged and dependent members. 

They all stand for morality, good citizenship and 
temperance. It is required by most, if not all, of 
them that candidates for membership shall believe in 
a Supreme Being and shall be of good moral char- 
acter. In view of the great prohibition movement in 
the Southern states at the time of this writing it is 
interesting to know that these orders throw the 
weight of their influence on the side of temperance. 
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In recent years many of them have amended their 
organic laws so as to prohibit the admission into 
their ranks of persons engaged in the sale of intoxi- 
eating liquor. In this movement the Odd Fellows 
were pioneers, though originally this order was a 
convivial one. In 1895, after years of discussion, 
this action was taken by its Sovereign Grand Lodge. 
Charges can also be preferred against any member 
of this order guilty of excessive use of liquor, and a 
trial ordered. 

Another valuable characteristic of them all is the 
emphasis they lay on the brotherhood of man. Most 
of them have three-word mottoes, as ‘‘ Friendship, 
Love and Truth,’’ ‘‘Brotherly Love, Relief and 
Truth,” ‘‘Friendsmp, Charity and Benevolence,” 
but always the idea of brotherhood is there; and 
there not only in the motto, but in the actual work- 
ings of the lodge, so that the individual member 
absorbs it. ; 

All these and other characteristics are common 
to the fraternal orders—and something better still, 
for more than any material aid it extends; more than 
its influence for morality, civic righteousness, and 
sobriety, is the influence of the lodge itself on the 
individual member. Meeting as they do at least 
once a month, sharing a common secret, working 
for a common cause, bearing each other’s burdens, 
the work has an ennobling influence that no parti- 
cipant in it can escape; and so, after all, the reflex 
action of the lodge constitutes its greatest worth to 
society. 

Perhaps this article would not be complete with- 
out some mention of certain organizations not at all 
belonging to the class of societies with which we 
have been dealing. They have no beneficial feature, 
no ritual, no secrets to guard, and yet so far-spread 
is their influence, so large their membership, so dear 
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to the Southern hearts the interests they serve that 
it seems as if some mention however brief should 
be made of them. 

They are the patriotic societies which have 
sprung up since the War of Secession, and exist 
solely to preserve memories of it and to honor the 
officers and soldiers who engaged in it. 

The surviving soldiers themselves are organized 
into ‘‘The United Confederate Veterans,’’ an ever- 
thinning line of old men, who once a year gather as 
the honored guests of one of the larger cities and 
fight over again their battles and wear their old 
grey uniforms and march and give the ‘‘rebel yell.’’ 

The younger men belong to the ‘‘Sons of Con- 
federate Veterans’’ and the women are the ‘‘ Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy.’’ 

These organizations have camp halls, in which 
they hold meetings at stated times, and whose walls 
they adorn with battle flags and portraits of men 
distinguished in the service of the Confederacy. 
They build monuments in memory of the more dis- 
tinguished officers and monuments to commemorate 
the dead of a special county or town or battlefield. 
The living veterans they give crosses of honor, the 
graves of the dead are a sacred trust to them. 

In short they exist but to keep green memories 
dear to Southern hearts. 


Hitt MONTAGUE, 
Richmond, Va. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


SOCIAL TENDENCIES IN THE SOUTH. 


The Industrial Revolution in the South. 


E last half century has brought a decided 
; change in the social tendencies of the South. 
This change is due not so much to the aboli- 
tion of slavery, perhaps, as to the industrial 
revolution which has each year more and more 
moved the centers of life and influence from the 
country to the city. The industrial revolution was 
in progress in the South long before the War of 
Secession, and while it was more or less retarded by 
the institution of slavery, it would haye, doubtless, 
gone on very much as it has gone on had not slavery 
been abolished by compulsion. 

The first railroad track laid in the United States 
was laid on Southern soil in 1828. The first street 
ear system established in the United States was 
established in the South. The first electric street 
ear line in this country was built in a Southern city. 
The progress in railroad building in the South 
before the war is shown by the following table: 


RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES BEFORE 1861. 


No. miles No. miles 

in 1850. in 1860. Increase. 
Souther states.. ..0cccwersscaseseue 2,335.98 10,712.56 8,376.68 
New England states.............0080- 2,506. 48 3,669.39 1,162.91 
The remaining states................ 3; 3,746.38 16,210.90 12,464.57 
NUGENT... lt sc ee ome ee. vce 515.15 1,571.16 1,056.01 
Massachusetts B50 ONS CURED OED B05 0 0 1,085.74 1,272.96 287,22 


In 1850 there was but one New England state that 
had as many miles of railroad as Virginia; and there 
were but four states in the Union, outside of the 
South, that had more miles of railroad than Vir- 
ginia. The little state of South Carolina, which was 
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among the very first to build railroads, had more 
miles of railroad in 1850 than either Maine, Ver- 
mont, Rhode Island, Delaware, Indiana, Illinois or 
Wisconsin. In 1860 Virginia had passed Massachnu- 
setts in railroad mileage, and had about one-half as 
many miles of railroad as all the New England 
states combined; and the increase from 1850 to 1860 
in the number of miles of railroad constructed was 
greater in the Old Dominion by ninety-two miles 
than in all the New England states combined. 

The increase in railroad construction was much 
greater in the South from 1850 to 1860 than in the 
rest of the country, and the South had by far more 
railroad milage in proportion to the free population 
than the rest of the country. The percentage of 
increase in railroad construction from 1850 to 1860 
is given as follows: Southern states, 350; New 
England states, 46.3; the remaining states of the 
Union, 332. 

Rapid as was the increase in railroad construction 
in the Southern states from 1850 to 1860, it was no 
more remarkable than the increase in manufacturing 
in these states for this period. In 1850, Virginia 
had $18,109,143 invested in manufacturing, and 
employed in this industry 25,790 male and 3,320 
female workers. In the same year all the Southern 
states combined had $90,615,214 invested in manu- 
facturing. In 1860 Virginia had increased the 
amount of capital invested in manufacturing from 
$18,109,143 to $26,935,560. This was an increase of 
nearly $1,000,000 a year for ten years. In all of the 
Southern states combined the increase of capital 
invested in manufacturing from 1850 to 1860 was 
from $90,615,214 to $159,496,592. 

The banking business was highly developed in the 
South in 1860. In a section of country chiefly agri- 
cultural we do not expect to find the banking busi- 
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ness so extensive as in manufacturing and commer- 
cial centres. But notwithstanding the fact that the 
South was chiefly agricultural in 1860, the banking 
business in this section compared favorably with 
that in the other parts of the country. 


Northern and 
Western 
States with 
Southern New York City 
t 


States. omitted. 
Amount of capital invested in banks per capita 

(free population )- am Oe - aeaiee + pE. $15.4 $10.8 
Amount of loans per capita... -osese sese. ees eer 25.00 18.7 
Amount of deposits per PAA M. oaa D oo OM ceed TO 5.5 

INCREASE IN BANKING BUSINESS FROM 1850 TO 1860. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
= Invested inf@banks .. see ou... ce oie e cee cess 61 63 
PA Oo oe a > on@igico ouon oo Oca & 61 58 
Dendbité N e « a aa a e e = Sten « ea, = ea 100 90 


New York is omitted from this comparison because 
New York city was the business centre of the whole 
country and belonged to the South as much as it 
did to the other sections of the country in a business 
way. 

With such activity as has been described, we would 
naturally expect to find towns and cities developing 
in the South. In 1860 there were thirty cities in the 
slave states with populations of more than 8,000 
each. The number in each state was as follows: 
Alabama, two; Georgia, five; Kentucky, four; 
Louisiana, three; Maryland, two; Missouri, three; 
North Carolina, one; South Carolina, one; Ten- 
nessee, two; Texas, one; and Virginia, six. The 
average population of these thirty cities was 33,331. 
The total city population of the Southern states in 
1860 was 999,947. Nearly one-eighth of the entire 
white population of the South lived in cities in 1860. 
Virginia had more than 100,000 of her population 
living in cities in 1860. 

It should be understood that three-fourths of the 
white people of the South were in no way connected 
with slavery, and the great majority of slaveholders 
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were poor men, and men in very moderate circum- 
stances. The white people of the South engaged in 
manual labor before the war just as they do to-day, 
as a reference to the census reports of 1860 will 
confirm. 

After Appomattox, the Southerner went to work, 
and the industrializing of the Sonth, which had been 
stopped by the war, was again in progress; and from 
that day down to the present time the great centres 
of activity and authority have been rapidly moving 
from the country to the city. It is this change due 
to the ‘‘moving in’’ from the country to the city that 
is giving the direction to the social tendencies of the 
South to-day. To understand and fully appreciate 
the present social trend in the South, the real life 
in the rural South must be known, since it is from 
this that the trend is taken. 


Life in the Rural South. 


Life in the rural South was preéminently demo- 
eratic. The conditions of life here were most favor- 
able to the development of democracy, and the doc- 
trine of equal rights to all and special privileges to 
none permeated and dominated the life of the people 
everywhere. The men who dictated the public pol- 
icies of the South before the war received their 
authority not at the hands of an aristocracy, as is 
commonly believed, but from the great masses of 
the people, who have always been the repositories of 
the political power of the South. The high merit of 
the men in public life, and the humble origin of a 
large number of those who rose to places of great 
responsibility and trust, indicate that this so-called 
aristocracy was an aristocracy of merit, and that it 
was in no sense antagonistic to the principles of 
real democracy. 

In the rural South there were no masses and 
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classes, no problems of capital and labor, no strikes 
and lockouts. While in a measure men and women 
moved in different spheres, the lines between them 
were not closely drawn, and in general the people 
from all spheres of life—the rich and the poor, the 
educated and the uneducated, the cultured and the 
uncultured—often came together on a basis of abso- 
lute equality, and communed with each other as 
fellow citizens and friends. Men from all walks of 
life met together at the country store on Saturday 
afternoon, and on other days when the weather was 
unfavorable for work on the farms, or when there 
was something of special interest at the store. They 
came presumably to buy goods and get the mail, but 
their real motive was social intercourse. Every store 
was an important social institution as well as 
a place of business. Every store was a social 
club, and this club was thoroughly democratic. 

While many children were tutored at home, the 
school in most communities, especially in the rural 
South, was democratic. 

The church was noted for its simplicity and democ- 
racy. It was a common meeting-ground for men 
and women from every sphere of life, and all felt 
at home within its walls. The church, too, was a 
great social institution as well as a religious insti- 
tution. Whether a man was religiously inclined or 
not, he was glad when the day came to go to church. 
The people came in carriages, in buggies, in wagons, 
in carryalls, in ox carts, on horse back, on mule back 
and a-foot; they came from every direction anil 
from far and near. We saw there the man dressed 
in broadcloth and the man dressed in blue jeans, the 
man in calfskin shoes and the man in heavy brogans, 
the man with the silk hat and the man with the old 
rye straw hat, and all brought their dogs with them, 
and each dog was ready to defend the good name 
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and reputation of his home. The people gathered 
long before the time for the service; the men gath- 
ered in groups outside the church to discuss the 
various subjects of interest, and the ladies gathered 
on the inside for the same purpose, and though thev 
talked in a suppressed tone, they soon found out all 
that had happened and anticipated all that might 
happen. When the time came for the service to 
begin the men filed into the church to take their seats 
on the side set apart for them. The sexes did not 
sit together in the country church. The service was 
very simple and all took part. On the same bench 
sat the lady dressed in silk, and the lady dressed in 
cotton checks; the lady with the latest style hat, and 
the lady with the old sun bonnet; the costly fan and 
the old turkey wing moved in unison. 

Everybody in the rural South had a home, and 
practically every man could own his own home if he 
so desired. Land was always plentiful and reason- 
able in price, and the poor as well as the rich in 
large measure lived under their own vine and fig 
tree. The typical home of the South was not the 
stately mansion in the centre of the great plantation 
of which we read in novels and certain so-called his- 
tories. These mansions and big plantations were 
very few in number, and they have been given a 
place in Southern life out of all proportion to their 
importance. The big house was built in many 
instances after the owner became prominent, and in 
no way figured in shaping his life and moulding his 
character. Andrew Jackson lived in the ‘‘Hermi- 
tage’’ after he became great, but the home that gave 
‘Old Hickory’’ to the world was a log cabin. The 
leaders in the old South, in very large measure, as 
well as the rank and the file of the people came from 
very simple homes, and were thoroughly trained in 
the ways of the simple life. 
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The typical home of the South of those in good 
circumstances was a four-room house, with a kitchen 
in the yard, in many instances built of logs. Many 
were not so pretentious as this. It was situated in 
a grove of big trees, and the yard was covered with 
grass and flowers. The walls of the house were dec- 
orated with whitewash, and on the floor of one room 
was a home-made rag carpet. Just outside the door 
was the water pail and near it a real gourd, which the 
countryman believed would add very considerably 
to the refreshing qualities of any drinking water. 
Not far distant from the house in a shady nook was 
the cool, sparkling spring, and just below the spring 
was the spring house in which milk and butter and 
cream and watermelons and other things were kept 
cool. Here and there over the farm were scattered 
apple, peach, pear and cherry trees. Vegetables 
were raised in abundance, and chickens and turkeys 
and ducks and geese had a prominent place in the 
life of this home. In the summer time the family 
lived in the yard a large part of the time, and in 
the winter all gathered around the big log fire at 
night to talk and read and dream of the future: 


“A charm from the skies seemed to hallow them there, 
Which, seek through the world, is not met with elsewhere.” 


This home was eminently democratic, and its 
doors were open to all the neighbors of whatever 
station in life; and the traveler from far and near 
was more than welcome to partake of its hospitality 
without money and without price. This home was 
the centre of social life in the country, and it was 
within its walls and under the wise direction and the 
safe protection of its matron, and not in hotels and 
clubs and public halls, that the young people assem- 
bled to hold their receptions and parties and other 
social meetings. This home was indeed a sacred 
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place, and woe came to that man who crossed its 
threshold to invade its sanctity. Marriage then was 
“till death do us part,” and divorce was almost 
unknown. 

It was this home more than any other institution 
that moulded and shaped the Southern life, and gave 
to the Southerner his ideals. It was for this home 
that he lived and wrought, and dreamed, and in its 
defense he was ready to lay down his life at any 
time; it was the source of his strength and the 
fountain of his inspiration both in private and in 
public life. 

The position here taken that life in the rural 
South was preéminently democratic is contrary to 
the commonly accepted theories of Southern life, but 
it is believed that there is at hand abundant and. 
adequate evidence to sustain this position. However, 
the limits of this paper forbid more than a mere 
suggestion of the proof. 

A knowledge of the real life in the Virginia col- 
ony in the Seventeenth century reveals the fact that 
life in the South was democratic from the beginning. 
Perhaps the first universal suffrage law ever passed 
in the world was enacted by the General Assembly 
of Virginia in 1655-56. The law was as follows: 


tt Whereas we conceive it something hard and unagreeable to rea- 
son that any person should pay equal taxes and yet have no vote in 
elections, therefore it is enacted by the present Grand Assembly that 
so much of the act for choosing burgesses be repealed as excludes 
freemen from votes.’’ 


This law remained in force for a number of years. 
Later, suffrage was restricted to freeholders and 
housekeepers, but this practically gave suffrage to 
every one who had any place in the community. 
Still later a land qualification was fixed for suffrage, 
but this came not from the colony but from the king 
of England, who thought that the Virginians were 
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too democratic in their suffrage laws. The prop- 
erty qualification for suffrage was never large in 
Virginia, and there was never a time that it was 
removed beyond the reasonable reach of any self- 
supporting poor man. But for a number of years 
before the war there was neither property nor edu- 
cational qualifications for suffrage. Tennessee never 
at any time had any property or educational quali- 
fication for suffrage before the war. These two 
states may be taken as typical of the South. 

In the colony of Virginia in the Seventeenth cen- 
tury, after the death of Charles the First, when the 
Cavaliers began to come into this colony, the highest 
offices in ited gift of the people were open to every 
white man in the colony, and it was not unknown 
for men who came over as redemptioners to be 
elected to the highest offices in the gift of the people. 

There was nothing like a land monopoly in the 
South before the war, and in the very nature of the 
case there could not have been. It is strange that 
anyone who knows the elementary principles of 
political economy could ever believe that a land 
monopoly was practicable or possible in the South 
at any time. The small farm was the rule in the 
South before 1860. In fact, there was a larger num- 
ber of small farms in the South in proportion to 
population than in the North. 

In the New England states, in 1860, there was one 
farm containing fr om three to five hundr ed acres to 
every seventeen and three-tenths of the free popula- 
tion; in the Southern states, one to every twelve and 
one-tenth of the free population; in the remaining 
states, one to every fourteen and nine-tenths of the 
free population. 

There was nothing that even remotely approached 
a slave monopoly in the South before the war. The 
total number of slaveholders in 1860 was 383,657; 
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the total number of slaves was 3,948,713; the aver- 
age number of slaves to each owner was ten. Only 
about one-fourth of Southern men owned any slaves 
at all. That there was the greatest democracy even 
in slave ownership is shown by the very large pro- 
portion of slaveholders who owned but one slave. 
One-fifth of the slaveholders owned only one slave, 
and more than half of the slaveholders owned from 
one to five. This of course included the men, women 
and children, the maimed, the halt and the blind. 
The great majority of the slaveholders were poor 
men or men in very ordinary circumstances. What- 
ever prestige there was in slave ownership was in 
easy reach of practically all of the people. Slaves 
were always for sale in the open market’ and the 
prices they brought were regulated by the law of 
demand and supply, just as the price of labor is 
regulated to-day. 

A study of the political life of a gr oup of big slave- 
holding counties in Virginia reveals the fact that 
slave ownership and wealth played little or no part 
in the election of men to public office. A study of 
the lives of the governors of Virginia gives an idea 
of the democracy of life in this state before the war.- 
There were eight men who served as chief executives 
of Virginia from 1841 to 1861. Two of these had 
been farm hands in their early days, and one had 
been a tailor. A fourth was the grandson of a 
school teacher who wrote in the office of a county 
surveyor and acted as deputy sheriff of Botetourt 
county. A fifth was the son of a Scotchman who 
came to Virginia as the employee of a milling com- 
pany. A sixth was a lawyer and a mail contractor 
and evidently came from the ‘‘plain people.’’ Only 
one of the eight belonged to a prominent family; 
this was Gov. Henry A. Wise. One of -these gover- 
nors who had been a farm hand in his early days 
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came from tidewater Virginia, and the other came 
from the territory now included in the state of West 
Virginia. The governor who had been a tailor came 
from the ‘‘aristocratic town’’ of Lexington, situated 
in the richest section of the state. His father was 
a butcher in this town. 

Life in the rural South was democratic; the 
so-called aristocracy was a democratic aristocracy 
and had no power over the lives of the people save 
that which it exercised by virtue of its merit. The 
rural conditions of the South were most favorable 
to the growth and development of the democratic 
spirit, and there was never any substantial effort 
on the part of the more favored to obstruct its 
progress. 

But within recent years a great economic wave has 
swept over the South, and this is causing radical 
changes in the social tendencies of this section. For 
a number of years there has been a steady flow of 
the people from the country to the city. The growth 
of Southern towns and cities since 1870 has been 
most remarkable. 

Not counting Maryland and Missouri among the 
Southern states, in 1870 there were sixty-three towns 
and cities in the South of 3,000 population and over; 
in 1900 there were 263 towns of 3,000. population 
and over. In 1870 the total population of Southern 
towns and cities as above defined was 913,527; in 
1900 the population in the towns and cities had 
increased to 3,265,072. In 1870 eight out of every 
hundred of the population lived in towns and cities; 
in 1900 more than fourteen out of every hundred 
were found in the towns and cities. The increase 
of the population in these states for this period was 
96 per cent.; the increase of the urban population 
was 257 per cent. In 1870 the South had only 151 
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cotton mills; in 1900 there were 663 cotton mills. 
In 1870 these cotton factories had 6,000 looms; in 
1900, 150,000. In 1870 the South manufactured only 
about 8 per cent. of the cotton manufactured in the 
United States; in 1900 nearly one-half of the cotton 
manufactured in this country was manufactured in 
the South. In 1900 the South manufactured nearly 
three times as much cotton as was manufactured in 
Southern mills in 1890; and in 1906 the South manu- 
factured about twice as much cotton as was manu, 
factured in this section in 1900. The production of 
pig iron increased from 397,301 tons in 1880 to 
1,567,000 tons in 1893. In 1880 the coal crop of the 
South amounted to 6,048,000 tons; in 1893 to 
28,000,000 tons. 

These figures give some idea of the rapid change 
from rural to city conditions of hfe immediately 
after the war. When it is remembered that com- 
paratively few foreigners come South and that the 
increase in the city population is drawn almost 
exclusively from the rural sections these figures are 
the more significant as marking a social tendency. 
But they do not indicate the full significance of this 
change from the country to the city. It is probable 
that the proportion of the strong, influential men 
who are leaving the country for the city is very 
much larger than that of any other class. The most 
capable business men, lawyers, doctors and preach- 
ers are practically all leaving the country for the 
town and the city. This is depleting the country of 
that strong and capable leadership it once possessed, 
and is changing the whole social atmosphere of rural 
life. It means the moving of the great centers of 
life and influence and authority from the country to 
the city; and as a result the city is more and more 
setting the pace of and dominating Southern life and 
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Southern thought. The present social tendencies of 
the South are the social tendencies of the cities, and 
it is here that we must study the trend of Southern 
life and thought at the present time. 

In New England and in other sections of this 
country the people lived in towns and villages from 
the beginning—even the farmers lived in close prox- 
unity to each other. Hence the growth of cities did 
not bring about a very radical change in their 
manner of life. But in the South each country home 
was completely isolated and the Southerner had 
been trained for generations back in this kind of 
hfe. This home was a little cosmos; its activities 
were all its own; it fostered individuality and inde- 
pendence and was the secret of many of the charac- 
teristics of the typical Southerner. The change 
from such a life to the life of the modern city was a 
most radical one, and the shock of the new condi- 
tions was sufficient in many instances to break down 
the strongest and most sacred walls of habit and 
custom. Hence it is not strange that we are able to’ 
observe a marked change in the social tendencies 
of the South at the present time. 

The trend of the South to-day is away from 
- democracy. i 

The conditions of city life are radically different 
at almost every point from rural life in the South. 
In the country everything worked in the interest of 
democracy, and the democracy of the rural South 
was largely the product of the environment. In the 
city almost every influence is against democracy. 

In the country there was no one section marked 
off for the poor and another for the rich. But in the 
city the poor must move to that quarter reserved for 
them, and must here live massed together, cut off 
geographically as well as otherwise from any real 
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communication with those in better economic cir- 
cumstances. This quarter for the poor is the least 
attractive and the least cared for and the most 
unsanitary and unhealthy section in all of the city. 
There is nothing in the surroundings to inspire or 
help, but much to degrade and injure. The rich and 
the well-to-do go to the attractive section of the city 
to make their homes, and between them and the poor 
who perhaps were their neighbors and friends in 
the country there is an impassable gulf fixed. In 
the city the strictest social lines are drawn and few 
there be who would cross them. As the people get 
closer together they get further apart, and as they 
become more dependent on each other from an eco- 
nomic point of view they become more estranged 
socially. In the rural South, while people of dif- 
ferent degrees of culture and refinement were recog- 
nized as belonging to different spheres socially, the 
lines between these groups were not at all closely 
drawn as a rule, and could not have been under the 
conditions of rural life in this section. 

The church, once the common meeting place for 
people from all spheres of life, and hence a great 
factor in the spread of democracy, has become 
decidedly undemocratic in the city. Magnificent 
church structures are erected for the rich, and mis- 
sions and chapels for the poor; the best preachers 
serve the rich and the inferior preachers find their 
place among the poor. 

Industrial life in the city is becoming undemo- 
eratic. In the country there was no employee class, 
and there could not have been under the economic 
conditions that were in vogue there. Every employee 
could become his own master in industry if he so 
desired, and as a matter of fact practically everyone 
expected to begin business for himself in a very 
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short while. Here it required little or no capital 
to begin business for one’s self, and it was largely 
a matter of choice at any particular time whether a 
man should work for himself or work for another. 
Under such conditions the fact that the employee 
was in no sense bound in this relation by any eco- 
nomic necessity made the employer mindful of his 
welfare and considerate of his demands. As a rule 
he ate at his employer’s table, and slept under his 
roof, and in every essential particular was treated 
as an equal. Under such conditions any class 
antipathy between employer and employee was 
impossible, and industrial life was necessarily dem- 
ocratic in character. 

But small scale production has become impossible 
in the city save in a few insignificant enterprises. 
The big farmer had no advantage whatever in an 
economic way over the little farmer; he could not 
close him nor could he shut him out. The rain fell 
on the little farm just as it fell on the big farm, and 
the soil produced for the little farmer just as it did 
for the proprietor of the big plantation. The roads 
to market were open to each alike, and both sold 
their products on an open market at prices deter- 
mined by free competition. In one sense the small 
farmer had an advantage over the big producer, 
since in agriculture, different from manufacturing, 
the law of increasing returns does not apply. In 
agriculture there was often a larger proportionate 
return for the expenditure of capital and labor on 
the small scale than on the large scale, since the 
personal oversight of the small farmer added some- 
thing extra to his return. But manufacturing and 
business in general in the city obey the law of 
increasing returns—the larger the business the less 
the cost of each article. 
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For the first time in the history of the South, we 
find a distinct laboring class, and a distinct capitalist 
class, and these two classes are getting further and 
further apart each year, it would seem, in their 
ideals and policies and sympathies. 

The trend of life in the South is towards the 
economic ideal. 

The spirit of American commercialism is getting 
a very strong hold upon life in the Southern city at 
the present time. The economic argument is given 
a much larger place relatively to-day than ever 
before in the history of the South. While it was 
always true that wealth was given a large place in 
the life of the people in the rural South, and while 
it carried with it a certain social prestige, it was, 
perhaps, never the determining factor in fixing a 
man’s place in society to anything like the extent 
that we find it to-day. 

The trend of life in the Southern city is away from 
political activities save for commercial purposes. 

In the rural South everybody was interested in 
political activities, and practically every man was 
active in politics. The interest then in politics was 
almost entirely non-commercial. There was prac- 
tically no money or material consideration in 
political agitation, and men were not prompted by 
monetary considerations in their political interests. 
Here, the best and strongest men in every section 
were actively interested in politics, and these were 
the men who moulded and shaped the political poli- 
cies of their respective communities, and led the 
political fights in every contest. But in the city we 
find few of this class even interested in politics save 
from a selfish commercial point of view. Whether a 
man shall take an active interest in a political fight 
in the city, local, state, or national, is determined 
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almost wholly by what he believes the effect would 
be on his individual income. Among men of this 
class the only consideration in any election is its 
effect on busmess, and by business is meant the 
individual’s own business. 

The political leaders of the old South grew up in 
an environment that inspired men with high ideals 
and fostered ‘unselfish service in behalf of the com- 
munity; and as a result many of the public servants 
developed into really great men. Under the present 
conditions there is little in the environment to 
encourage the man who would walk in the way that 
leads to true greatness. The strong tendency is for 
the man of capacity to use all of his resources to 
advance his own individual economic interest with 
httle or no regard to the best interest of the com- 
munity in which he lives. As a result of this trend 
the South of to-day has many strong men, but few 
really great men, and very few capable leaders in 
publie life. 

The trend of life in the Southern city is towards 
the weakening of the home. 

The strength of Southern life and Southern civ- 
ilization in the past was in the Southern home. Iso- 
lated as it was, every economic and social force 
tended to strengthen it. It was from this home that 
the Southerner got his ideals; it was the centre of 
his industrial life, his intellectual life, his social hfe. 
To him ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home”’ had a powerful mean- 
ing, and he was quick to antagonize anything which 
he believed tended to place the interests of this home 
in jeopardy. It was this rural home off to itself, 
fixing its own policies, and directing its own activi- 
ties, more than any other institution, more than all 
other institutions, that gave to the South its dis- 
tinctive type of civilization. But the life that this 
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home gave and the influence it exerted can come only 
from a home in isolation; such life and influence can 
never come from the city home. This change from 
home life in isolation to so-called home life in the 
close proximity of the city marks a revolution in 
the tendency of family hfe in the South. 

The loose customs of the city are conducive to 
divorce. When the Southern people lived on the 
farm there were few divorces, but in the Southern 
city to-day the divorce rate is large, and is on 
the increase. The South has a lower divorce rate 
than the rest of the country at the present time, but 
Southern cities are not far behind Northern cities 
in this respect. 

The rural home of the South furnished the condi- 
tions for that seclusion and privacy without which 
home life is practically impossible. In the country 
home there was an abundance of useful, interesting, 
and inspiring work for all; and the character of the 
work was such that neither the wife nor the husband 
could leave their duties long at a time. These forces 
compelled them to make the home the centre of their 
social life; and so great were the seclusion and the 
interests involved that there was virtually no temp- 
tation for either the husband or the wife to become 
estranged from each other. On the other hand, 
everything tended to make them more and more 
dependent on each other as they grew older, and to 
engender in them a passionate love for their home. 
But social and economic forces are now working in 
the opposite direction in the city and are directed 
against the home; they are working powerfully for 
its destruction. 

The present trend of life in the South must not 
be taken necessarily as indicative of the future. The 
transition from the country to the city has been very 
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rapid, and the change has been extremely radical. 
The conditions of life in the city are so absolutely 
different from those in the country that the South- 
erner has hardly had time to get his bearings and 
determine the real trend of his life. There is yet a 
very strong, conservative force, both in the country 
and in the city in the South, and it may be that a 
reaction from the new trend of things will set-in 
before long. 
Gus. W. Dysr, 


Assistant Professor of Sociology and Economics, 
Vanderbilt University. 
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THE ASTHETIC LIFE IN 
THE SOUTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


PAINTING IN THE SOUTH. 


IME was when drawings and colored 
drawings were the natural expression of 
man’s thoughts: when he conveyed his 
ideas by pictures. Then language was de- 
veloped and pictures were combined with 
conventional symbols to form writing; finally the 
symbols usurped the entire function of conveying 
ideas. But these symbols had to be learned; this 
writing could not be understood by the unlearned— 
so pictures were used to convey certain ideas and to 
teach definite lessons to the unlettered. There was, 
however, another use for pictures—they could give 
pleasure to the learned from an esthetic standpoint; 
give enjoyment quite apart from any message they 
might have to convey. So pictures as expressions of 
emotions were developed. 

Among nations where the written word was very 
generally understood pictures had the latter func- 
tion almost entirely. And for the production of 
these a certain amount of leisure and culture had 
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to obtain. A people with great practical problems 
to solve; a public which could teach its lessons or 
express its emotions through the medium of writing, 
had no time or great need for paintings. The pro- 
duction of these for the esthetic gratification of the 
painter and beholder must wait upon such time as 
gave opportunity for a widespread degree of general 
artistic knowledge. - 


Conditions Not Favorable to Artistic Development. 


It is not to be wondered at that the Southern states 
have played, as yet, no great part in the annals of 
painting. That they have produced no great artist 
is also easily accounted for. Great men seem to be 
sent im answer to the needs of the times; the 
South has furnished such men at need. But in 
America we are’ still in the stage of development 
that demands leaders in the political, industrial and 
educational fields; social and economic conditions 
are such that the proper background for great art 
works is not yet at hand. This does not mean that 
we do not need artists; there is a crying need for 
them—and each year finds the number growing. 
But their part is to raise the general standard of 
appreciation; to cultivate the public taste; to pre- 
pare the ground from which the great may spring. 
Each year finds them more numerous and better 
equipped ;and as they develop they raise the publie 
with them. As the general taste grows the ability 
of the artist to produce fine work grows. For with- 
out appreciation an artist cannot reach his full 
height. Until very recently conditions have been 
such that the artists have had to seek congenial 
fields abroad. This fact sometimes irritates the 
layman. ‘‘Why,’’ he asks, ‘‘isn’t America good 
enough for them? It’s good enough for us.’’ But 
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the layman does not realize that to produce great 
artistic works there must be a demand for these; in 
one way it is a mere business proposition. It is 
also much more. The artist must have a cultivated 
public—an appreciative public will spur him on; and 
he must be one of many striving toward the same 
goal. Without these sympathetic, stimulating sur- 
roundings he cannot exist as an artist. The history 
of painting shows scarcely a single instance of a 
man of note developing in loneliness. The great 
painters rise from among groups of men of high 
attainments; true of all men in all walks of life. 
Let the reader think of some phase of human activity 
with which he is well acquainted; he will find abun- 
dant proof. 

So it is not to be wondered at that the South has 
not yet developed a local ‘‘school’’; that her activi- 
ties in artistic lines are small, or that her painters 
have usually sought other fields. A community with 
a certain amount of wealth, a society with a fair 
degree of culture, are necessary—and these have 
scarcely had time to grow, even in the most populous 
parts of America. In colonial days there was cul- 
ture in the South and some little wealth; but too 
great a number of pressing political questions to 
allow of much interest in artistic matters; the settle- 
ments too small and isolated. During the first half 
of the Nineteenth century the industrial questions, 
beside the political ones, left little time for the culti- 
vation of the arts, and since the war the conditions 
have been much the same. There has, however, been 
a rapid advance in recent years; the many earnest 
workers in the South are busy laying the foundation 
of general education and culture from which will 
rise worthy things. And to the artists working in 
such times all praise should be given. They are pio- 
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neers suffering hardships which the layman cannot 
understand (for spiritual starvation is as keenly felt 
as material hunger) ; they are forced to spend much 
of their time in the drudgery of teaching—not only 
the teaching of definite classes, in which they are 
often repaid by the admiration and sympathy of 
their pupils, but in the teaching of the public at 
large, a dreary and usually thankless task. Honor 
should be given them, for they, quite as much as the 
priests and ministers, are helping to keep our souls 
alive; fostering in our national growth that love for ` 
the beautiful without which our material progress 
will be vain. 

In colonial days the South could show many cen- 
tres of culture and refinement—Baltimore, Charles- 
ton and New Orleans had brilliant circles which 
mingled with their New-World activities much of 
the Old-World love of art. Their buildings were 
worthy developments of the architecture of the day 
in France and England, the gaiety and charm 
of the cities testified to the high level of general edu- 
cation, and the citizens were justly reputed appreci- 
ative patrons of art. But paintings were not actu- 
ally needed for the teaching of lessons or for the 
expressing of emotions—the printing-press served 
such needs; and paintings desired as a means of 
æsthetic enjoyment were things which could be 
imported. Frequent visits to Europe gave the colo- 
nists opportunities to have their portraits painted. 
Thus there was little demand and probably as little 
encouragement for the development of native talent. 
When such appeared training was sought abroad, 
and the number of artists was too small to form 
bodies of sufficient weight to mould public taste. 

The life of Washington Allston shows clearly the 
conditions of his time. Born in 1779 near Charles- 
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ton, he was early sent to Newport on account of his 
health and later graduated with honors from Har- 
vard. He had shown signs of decided talent, but 
though he did not lack patrons at home there was 
little opportunity for training. In common with 
nearly all of our early painters he had to seek this 
abroad. With Malbone, the miniature painter who 
was then working in Charleston, he sailed for Eng- 
land,andstudiedunder his famous countryman West. 
Allston traveled as far as Rome, studying the Old 
Masters and gaining the friendship of noted men; 
dreamed and painted amid congenial surroundings 
—and when he did return to America settled in 
Cambridge, desirous of remaining as far as possible 
in touch with artistic circles more active than those 
which he could find in the South. His work was 
typical of the tendencies of the day—that of making 
pictures in the ‘‘grand manner”’ of the later Italian 
School. 

Meanwhile other ideas and ideals were coming to 
the front in America. The Classic Revival which 
swept Europe at the beginning of the Nineteenth 
century had some influence on the works of the 
artists here, but a desire of expressing more nearly 
the national ideals—of exploiting the glories of 
native scenery—was growing, though still dependent 
on the newer foreign schools for its methods of 
expression. i 

The people of the South, however, had little time 
to give to consideration of such matters. Grave 
political questions occupied what time was left from 
the forwarding of industrial affairs. True, in the 
larger cities there was constant increase of luxury, 
even if not in always artistic form. The accounts 
of the second quarter of the century in New Orleans, 
for instance, tell of the luxury of the times—of a 
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great theatre chandelier thirty-six feet in diameter, 
its cut-glass drops made in London; of the erecting 
of public monuments, and the laying out of parks. 
But there could be little encouragement of painters 
in a period when the nation was rushing into war, 
nor for many years after peace was again estab- 
lished. 

We are as yet too close to the painters of the last 
quarter-century to be able to estimate their relative 
positions in the field of Art; we can only analyze 
tendencies. And the tendencies of the South are the 
same as those of the North. In no age has Art been 
fettered by political considerations or circumscribed 
by national boundaries. So that the only difference 
we will find between the North and South will be 
that of wealth and population—and the resulting 
gravitation of the more ambitious of the artists 
toward the great centres of artistic activity, leaving 
to their no less fortunate and perhaps more-to-be- 
honored brethren the task of improving local con- 
ditions. 

The widespread reproduction of pictures at the 
present day—the remarkable facility of printing in 
color—is doing a great deal to raise the popular 
standards in artistic fields. This spread of mechan- 
ically reproduced art, however, will never displace 
the artist—in fact, it makes the need greater. Ar- 
tists are needed not only to guide the public taste 
along the right lines, but also to produce the original 
art works. For the perfecting of the camera and 
the press shows more clearly than ever that it 
is man’s interpretation of nature that we desire. 
That to be a work of art the production must be 
stamped with man’s intellect—our highest admira- 
tion is reserved for those works where the soul of 
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man speaks to his fellowmen, revealing to him the 
Divine in the things about him. 

Aside from portraiture, our artists are striving 
to solve two great problems. The day of the picture 
as a story-teller is passed; the picture as a symbol 
or as a conveyor of ideas becomes daily more foreign 
to our conceptions. The painting which stirs the 
emotions is the ideal; the painter strives to rival 
music in its elemental appeal. Hand in hand with 
this striving goes the desire to solve the difficult 
problems of light—to reproduce on canvas the lumi- 
nous qualities of sunlight—the palpitating beauty of 
atmospheric changes. What the art of the next 
generation will be, how much further it will break 
with the old ideals, it is impossible to foretell. We 
ean believe that it will be more than ever sincere— 
more than ever truthful in the highest sense—more 
than ever emotional in its appeal to all that is best 
in man. But we must also believe that since in a 
great measure the artist is the interpreter of his 
times, the people must be more sincere in their striv- 
ing to understand the artists’ ideals, more true to a 
desire for the best in artistic matters, and set high 
standards and give whole-souled support to those 
who picture their spiritual life forth to the world. 

The following partial list of Southern- born artists 
and their works will afford the reader some idea of 
what the South has contributed to the artistic 
achievement of the Republic: 


Southern-Born Artists and Their Works. 


Allston, W., R. A., born Waccamaw, S. C., 1779; d. 1843. Works: 
‘t Jeremiah’’ (in Yale College); ‘‘The Witch of Endor;’’ ‘‘Bel- 
shazzar’’ (in the Boston Atheneum) ; ‘‘Spanish Girl’’ (Metro- 
politan Museum, New York). . . 

Bridgeman, Frederick A., A. N. A., born in Alabama in 1847. Works: 
“Interior of a Harem;’’ ‘‘The Funeral of the Mummy’’ (be- 
longing to James Gordon Bennett); ‘‘The American Circus in 


Paris.’’ 
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Chapman, John Gadsby, N. A., born Alexandria, Va., 1808. Works: 

' “The Baptism of Pocahontas’’ (in the rotunda of the Capitol 
at Washington); ‘‘ Etrusean Girl.’’ 

Connelly, Pierce Francis, born in the South about 1840. Works: 
‘‘ Thetis’? (New York Museum of Fine Arts); ‘‘St. Martin and 
the Beggar; ’’ ‘‘Ophelia.’’ 

Cranch, Christopher P., N.A., born Alexandria, Va., 1813. Works: 
<‘ Afternoon in October;’’ ‘‘ Venice.’’ 

Ezekiel, Moses Jacob, born Richmond, Va., 1844. Works: “Religious 
Liberty ;’’ ‘‘The Martyr.’’ 

Fraser, Charles, born Charleston, 8. C., 1782; d. 1865. Works: 
Miniatures, 

Hart, Joel T., born in Kentucky in 1810; d. 1877. Works: ‘‘Char- 
ity;’’ ‘‘Penseroso.’’ 

Henry, Edward L., N. A., born in South Carolina in 1841. Works: 
‘‘ Interior of a Library;’’ ‘‘ Off for the Races.’’ 

Irving, J. Beaufain, N. A., born Charleston, S. C., 1826; d. 1877. 
Works: ‘‘ Connoisseurs; ’’ ‘‘ Wine-Tasters.’’ 

Jones, H. Bolton, born Baltimore, Md. Works: “A Heath in Bloom, 
Brittany;’’ ‘‘The Ferry Inn.’’ 

Jouet, Matthew, born in Fayette Co., Ky., 1783; d. 1826. Works: 
Portraits. 

Key, John R., born Baltimore, Md. Work: ‘‘Golden Gate, San 
Francisco.’’ 

Kollock, Mary, born Norfolk, Va., 1840. Work: ‘‘ Midsummer in the 
Mountains. ’’ 

Mayer, Frank B., born Baltimore, Md., 1827. Works: ‘‘The Conti- 
nentals;’’ ‘‘The Attic Philosopher.’’ 

Miller, Alfred J., born Baltimore, Md., 1810; d. 1874. Works: 
Copies of Old Masters. 

Mignot, Louis R., N.A., born in South Carolina in 1831; d. 1871. 

- Works: ‘‘Southern Harvest;’’ ‘‘Sunset off Hastings.’’ 

Moss, Ella A., born New Orleans, La., 1844. Works: Portraits. 

Rinehart, William Henry, born Frederick, Md., 1825; d. 1874. Works: 
“A Nymph; ’’ ‘‘Clytie.’’ 

Robbins, Horace W., N. A., born Mobile, Ala., 1842. Works: ‘‘New 
England Autumn;’’ ‘‘ Harbor Islands, Lake George.’’ 

Smith, F. Hopkinson, born Baltimore, Md., 1838. Works: Water- 
colors. 

Thompson, A. Wordsworth, N. A., born Baltimore, Md., 1840. Works: 
“í View of Mt. Etna;’’ ‘‘The School House on the Hill.’’ 

White, John Blake, born in South Carolina in 1781; d. 1859. Works: 
‘The Battle of New Orleans;’’ ‘‘The Burning of Old St. 
Phillip’s Church.’’ 


Hucer Exuiort, 
Director Rhode Island School of Design. 
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CHAPTER II. 
SCULPTURE IN THE SOUTH. 


macy. HE contributing causes back of all condi- 
tions are never without interest, and to 
judge the latter without reference to the 
former is as unjust as to separate a man 
from his age in estimating his character, or to meas- 
ure action without regard to time or circumstance. 
That the American people were long indifferent to 
their lack of an art consciousness, and longer still 
in giving expression to artistic impulse in creative 
work is not denied by their most prejudiced 
defenders, but the barrenness of the first two cen- 
turies of the new world’s life in all matters pertain- 
ing to art is not without explanation; was indeed 
but a well-nigh inevitable result of situation and 
environment. 

Men who must fight for existence, for food and 
shelter, for governmental experiments and for prin- 
ciples as unyielding as death have little time or 
desire for the consideration of those things that 
belong to a different phase of civilization; and even 
after the establishment of that for which the strug- 
gle was made, commercial supremacy and industrial 
opportunity must be attended to before wealth and 
understanding can prepare the way for the awaken- 
ing and development of the art spirit. The Ameri- 
can colonies were at first too close to elemental needs 
to give great thought to those things that make for 
culture and the beauty of living; and later, in the 
adjustment to new conditions, the solving of untried 
problems and the facing of unexpected situations in 
the expansion of Democracy’s experiment, there was 
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demanded all the skill and ability and concentration 
that the new country could command, and not until 
education had become the possession of many, rather 
than of the few, was it to be expected that the 
realization of other needs should be generally 
understood. 


The Awakening of the Artistic Temperament. 


Science and literature, music and painting, are 
ever first to make thcir appeal, ever quickest to 
awaken responsc, while that form of art termed 
sculpture is generally slowest in development, with 
only here and there men who are masters in it. 
America had no sculptural heritage or tradition. 
Notwithstanding the various races which make what 
are called Americans, the latter are essentially Eng- 
lish, and at the time of the settlement of this coun- 
try British sculpture practically did not exist at 
all. England’s recognition of foreign artists and 
sculptors, however, had long been liberal, and to 
this is due, perhaps, the fact that the Virginian 
colonies, almost entirely English and largely made 
up of Cavaliers whose leaders were men of educa- 
tion and refinement as well as adventure, were the 
first to give evidence of familiarity with and love 
of the plastic art; and to Virginia is attributed the 
earliest patronage of sculpture in America. Here 
was no puritan hatred of graven image or symbol, 
which were thought to be either a form of idolatrous 
representation or shocking shamelessness, nor was 
there here the prejudice of ignorance which pre- 
vented the purchase of the sculptor’s work, and here 
the first commission for a marble statue was given, 
a statue to Lord Botetourt, which is standing to-day 
in front of William and Mary College in Williams- 
burg, Virginia. In 1771 the General Assembly of 
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Virginia voted a large sum of money to erect a 
marble statue to Lord Botetourt, the lamented gov- 
ernor of the colony, which statue was made in Lon- 
don in 1773, by Richard Hayward, and in doing 
this the first art movement of the country was 
started—the first example of the sculptor’s skill 
brought to the new world was this public expression 
of love and gratitude to an honored character from 
an appreciative people. 

On Dec. 17, 1781, Virginia again voted a commis- 
sion for a work of art, this time a bust of Lafayette, 
to be made by the great French sculptor, Houdon, 
which bust is still in the rotunda of the state capitol 
in Richmond, and in the centre of this same rotunda 
is what Gilbert Stuart declared was the most per- 
fect representation of Washington that exists, one 
of the few art treasures of the country which is not 
the work of modern times. 

Soon after the declaration of peace, following the 
close of the War of the Revolution, the General 
Assembly of Virginia decreed that a statue of Wash- 
ington should be made, and that Houdon should be 
employed to make it, and in the selection of Houdon 
for this work the Virginians early gave evidence of 
a discriminating knowledge of the sculptors of their 
day, and an appreciation of sculptural art that could 
only come from a cultured familiarity with the same. 

In order that his work should be as perfect as pos- 
sible, Houdon sailed for America in 1785, where at 
Mount Vernon he took a cast of Washington’s face, 
head and upper part of his body, with minute meas- 
urements of his person, and in nothing that the great 
sculptor has done, perhaps, does there lie a larger 
hope of immortality for himself than in the execu- 
tion of this statue, ordered in the twelfth year of a 
yet struggling commonwealth. Through the years 
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that followed, though the South, like other sections 
of the country, produced no native sculptor of note, 
the artistic temperament of the people frequently 
revealed itself in their homes, and in many of the 
latter were specimens of sculptural art brought 
over from Europe, either as personal purchases or 
commissions to others. At Montpelier, the beauti- 
ful home of President Madison, one of its twenty- 
two rooms was set apart for statuary, the collection 
of which was Madison’s supreme delight, and at 
the time of the South’s greatest prosperity many of 
the large estates boasted of marble reliefs and busts, 
and in their gardens were pieces of statuary brought 
from Italy and France. 

With this atmosphere as a possession there seems, 
on the surface, but little pardon for the South’s 
slowness in giving to the country any sculptors 
worthy of the name; but when it is remembered that 
the history of American sculpture barely includes 
a hundred years, that until the first large Exposi- 
tion (the Centennial of 1876) there had been no 
vital artistic awakening of the people as a whole, 
that the South, an agricultural section without large 
centres to furnish the stimulus of contact and asso- 
ciation, or the establishment of museums and art 
galleries and art schools to serve as inspiration for 
artistic expression, it is not greatly to be wondered 
at that she took no leading part in the pioneer art 
work of the country. 

Up to the middle of the Nineteenth century but 
few American sculptors had become men of note in 
their profession, but to one of that few Virginia 
was prompt in attesting her pride, and in 1849 she 
commissioned Thomas Crawford, a native of New 
York but at that time a resident of Rome, to make 
the Washington monument for the capitol square in 
Richmond, at a cost of $260,000. 


SYMBOLIC FIGURE OF “THE SOUTH,” SURMOUNTING JEFFERSON DAVIS 
MONUMENT, RICHMOND, VA. 
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Progress Since the War. 


Since the close of the War of Secession, notwith- 
standing the absence of wealth, the overthrow of 
cherished customs and traditions and the compelling 
necessity of facing social and economic problems 
for which history offered no precedent, the Southern 
people have erected to their Confederate dead more 
memorials in stone and bronze and marble than any 
people of any age have ever done in any land, and 
there is no Southern state but has its monuments 
and statues to tell their story to the passing world. 
Virginia alone, since 1865, has erected: over one 
hundred monuments and statues in memory of the 
soldiers and statesmen who suffered in her defense, 
while Maryland’s chief city is called the Monumental 
City of all America’s broad lands. It is not claimed 
that each of these is a work of art. The South, like 
all other sections, has suffered at the hands of 
untrained committees and unskilled sculptors, but in 
many instances these memorials are fine examples 
of portraiture and idealism in stone, and bear evi- 
dence of the artistic outreach of the people which 
gives promise of an ever-deepening insistence upon 
better and better work, and an _ ever-widening 
understanding of true art values. 

Not only in open spaces, in parks and squares, but 
in college halls and libraries, in private homes and 
public buildings this love of sculpture is manifesting 
itself more and more worthily in the South, and in 
many of the states are the works of both native and 
foreign sculptors, commissions to whom were given 
by private parties as memorial gifts to their city, 
by legislatures who wished to honor distinguished 
characters, and by patriotic societies who have 
erected monuments to mark historic sites and noble 


deeds. 
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Southern Sculptors. 


In the list of American sculptors who have won 
fame and recognition the South’s quota is not small, 
and in proportion to population not discreditable. 
Some of the most excellent work in the country to- 
day is from the studios of Southern-born men, many 
of whom, for justifiable reasons after years of study 
abroad, have established themselves in the North; 
but the most distinguished sculptor in the South, 
Edward Virginius Valentine, still lives in his native 
city of Richmond, Virginia, and to him the art world 
of America is in large debt for his uncompromising 
insistence upon a standard of work which shall not 
surrender to the commercialism of the age. Among 
the sculptors of the South, whose work is well known, 
are Edward Kemeys, of Georgia; William Henry 
Rinehart and Ephraim Keyser, of Maryland (Doug- 
las Tilden, the most eminent sculptor of the Western 
coast, is also of a Maryland family, though not a 
native of the state); Amory C. Simons, of South 
Carolina; Joel Hart and Enid Yandell, of Kentucky 
(the latter being the first woman admitted to mem- 
bership in the National Sculpture Society); Alex- 
ander Galt, William Barbee, Edward Virginius Val- 
entine, William Cooper, Sir Moses Ezekiel, Augus- 
tus Lukeman, William Randolph O’Donovan, and 
William Shepherd, of Virginia; while Texas feels 
entitled to claim as her own daughter Elizabeth Ney, 
so long was she a resident of Austin, and is proud 
of the adopted citizenship in San Antonio of Pompeo 
Cappini. Although not all native born sons of 
Louisiana, New Orleans has had within her gates a 
number of sculptors, Peter Cordelli living there in 
1820, and P. Foy in 1838, but at present A. Peretti 
and E. P. Smith are the only ones left. 

In that particular form of art termed sculpture 


JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


A statue in bronze by Edward V. Valentine. 
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no section of the country offers greater promise of 
achievement than the South, for here has ever been 
the artistic spirit and impulse, and here are to be 
found the richest inheritances of those influences 
and qualities which are necessary for the proper 
development of native ability and genius, for the 
exercise of creative power and intuition; and to the 
spirit of idealism which is peculiarly a possession of 
her sons and daughters, to their quick response and 
appreciation, their temperamental subtleties and 
sympathies, their spiritual insight and emotional 
abandon will the country yet look, perhaps, for its 
best interpretations of the true art spirit, the high- 
est expression of which is the soul of the artist in 
the work of his hands. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Bosher, Kate Langley: A Sculptor of the South 
(Outlook Vol. LXXXIII., p. 961); Dabney, Edith: Famous Colonial 
Estates; Elwell, Frank Edwin: American Art; Garland, Hamlin; 
Edward Kemeys (MeClure’s, Vol. V., p. 120); Ladsgast, Richard; 
Enid Yandell the Sculptor (Outlook Vol. LXX., p. 81); Taft, Lorado: 
The History of American Sculpture; Tyler, Lyon G.: Williamsburg. 
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General Character of Architecture in the South. 


HE architecture of the older South was 
simply a continuation of standard forms of 
European architecture modified to suit con- 
ditions in a new country. The architecture 
of colonial times, particularly of the Eighteenth 
century, and of the national period up to the War 
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of Secession has a certain historic and romantic 
interest. Since about the middle of the Nineteenth 
century, however, there has been a steady tendency 
towards architectural uniformity throughout the 
United States, the outcome, in part, of rapid com- 
mercial development with the consequent disappear- 
ance in the South of the highly individualized plan- 
tation life. Indeed, the one strictly original Ameri- 
can contribution to architecture is the ‘‘skyscraper,’’ 
or steel-frame office-building, typical of industrial 
preéminence and urban triumph in our national life. 
The average modern city house has, because of space 
limitation, little or no architectural character, and 
it is left to the church or public building to pre- 
serve the older traditional forms. The present 
sketch will therefore confine itself to a considera- 
tion of the architecture of the colonial and 
ante-bellum South. 

Speaking broadly, we find in the South three pre- 
vailing types of architecture—the English, the 
French, and the Spanish, introduced by the colonists 
from those nationalities in the Sixteenth, Seven- 
teenth, and Eighteenth centuries. The English archi- 
tecture, or ‘‘Anglo-classic,’? mainly the ‘‘Queen 
Anne” and the ‘‘Georgian,’’ with perhaps a few 
scattering examples of the ‘‘Wlizabethan and Jaco- 
bean,” is found in Virginia, Maryland, the Caro- 
linas, Georgia and the states contiguous to them; 
while traces of the French appear in Lonisiana 
(chiefly in New Orleans) and adjacent territory, and 
of the Spanish in Florida, Louisiana, Texas and 
the Southwest. It is, of course, impossible to locate 
definitely these three types, for all modern architec- 
ture is more or less composite, and, besides, the 
racial blendings of population caused several styles 
of architecture to exist side by side. In general, 
when we speak of Southern architecture we mean 
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the architecture of the English colonial type, and it 
is accordingly proper to consider the English first. 

For the purposes of this outline it will be suff- 
cient to characterize briefly three classes of build- 
ings: (1) Domestic or living houses; (2) Public 
buildings, including educational institutions; and (3) 
Churches. Before treating these classes specifically, 
however, we need to bear in mind a few fundamental 
facts of an inclusive nature as to the prototypes of 
the several forms of Southern architecture. Eng- 
lish, French and Spanish architecture had each its 
‘‘renaissance’’; that is, a revival of classic char- 
acter after passing through such stages of variation 
from the original classic as the Romanesque and the 
Gothic. The types perpetuated in the New World 
are therefore modifications of the several renais- 
sance forms of western Europe. The colonists from 
the several European countries simply tried to adapt 
these more or less modified classic types of their 
old-world homes to the pioneer surroundings of the 
new world. The English colonists reproduced a 
more severely classic form than the French and 
Spanish, for the latter had through an admixture of 
semi-oriental elements reached a more varied 
character. 

This striking difference must, however, be noted, 
that while the prototypes of the buildings erected 
by the colonists in the wilds of America had their 
expression in brick and stone, the colonists had to 
express their architectural ideas in wood, or fre- 
quently at best in a combination of wood and brick, 
because the great forests at their doors furnished 
their main building material. Details worked out 
in stone in the older country must be realized in 
wood in the new. Perhaps the chief interest in our 
earliest type of building arises from the rare skill 
with which the builder carried out the delicate details 
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in his wood-carving and in his refined ornamentation 
of rough, perishable material. Indeed, there is often 
a subtle line of distinction traceable in this earlier 
work which has not since been reproduced. Local 
necessity or convenience frequently caused, too, a 
variation in dimensions from the conventional in 
certain details of the classic ‘‘orders.’’ For instance, 
the regulation height of the Corinthian column is 
ten times the diameter of its base, of the Ionic nine 
times, of the Doric and Tuscan six. In most colonial 
work the columns are considerably longer, some of . 
them as much as fifteen times the base diameter, 
having thus an attenuated appearance. The foliated 
capitals and the cornices have likewise been modi- 
fied. The effect is less virile than in classic archi- 
tecture proper. From these preliminary statements 
as to the general character of the Southern classic 
architecture we may pass to a brief description of 
the typical colonial mansion as it stands to-day. 


Domestic Architecture of English Origin. 


The favorite form of house on the large Southern 
plantation in the Eighteenth century was architec- 
turally similar to the type of English country houses 
known as ‘‘Queen Anne’’ or ‘‘Georgian.’’ It was 
usually square or oblong, containing two stories, and 
sometimes small roof-rooms with dormer windows, 
above a basement in which were kitchen and store- 
rooms and in many houses the-family dining-room. 
On the first floor there was a large hall in the centre, 
with spacious rooms on either side used as drawing- 
rooms, library, living room, and dining-room. Bed- 
rooms were on the second floor and there were some- 
times small guest rooms above, under the roof. In 
shallow, oblong houses the stairway rose from the 
side of the main hall, but in deeper, square houses 
often from the rear of the spacious hallway. The 
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interior walls were wainscoted with heavy paneling, 
mantels were high and often elaborately carved, win- 
dows were several feet above the floor, with rather 
small panes and heavy facings. Doors were heavy 
and paneled, and in the larger mansions front doors 
had elaborate fan-work arches above. There was 
often a side-porch, as well as a front and back porch, 
the side-porch serving as entrance to a back hall. 
Chimneys were sometimes concealed in the walls, but 
in frame houses usually exposed. Oblong houses had 
the gable roof, and square houses the hip-roof. Most 
Southern colonial mansions had conspicuous front 
porches with tall classic columns more commonly of 
the Ionic, Doric or Tuscan order. Herein the South- 
ern mansion differed most strikingly from the New 
England colonial house, the latter, as a rule, having 
no extensive columned portico. From the central 
mansion wings were sometimes built apart from but 
connecting with the main house by covered passage- 
ways, as, for instance, at Lower Brandon, on the 
James River, in Virginia. Back of the mansion at 
a short distance in the yard one often finds the 
kitchen, usually of brick, besides the ‘‘smoke-house’’ 
and other smaller buildings necessary for the con- 
duct of an extensive plantation community. The 
negro quarters, a group of square or oblong cabins 
built of brick, or more commonly of logs and 
‘<chinked,’’ were distant several hundred yards from 
the mansion. Such a grouping of mansion and 
outhouses may still be seen at Washington’s house 
on the Potomac, Mount Vernon. 

Perhaps the most famous colonial homesteads of 
the older English type are those still standing along 
the James River between Richmond and Hampton 
Roads, such as Lower Brandon, home of the Harri- 
sons; Westover, of the Byrd family; and Shirley, 
of the Carters. Lower Brandon and the later Upper 
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Brandon are excellent examples of the manor house 
elongated by wings joined to the original building 
by corridors. Westover and Shirley illustrate the 
square Queene Anne and Georgian type with front, 
back and side porches, making at least two fronts, 
one towards the river and the other towards the 
plantation and the road to the ‘‘court-house.’’ These 
square-built houses, particularly Shirley, bear some 
resemblance to a French chateau, being quite unlike 
the low rambling buildings at Lower Brandon. In 
all these houses the central hall and the staircase are 
remarkably fine, and the visitor is impressed with 
the antique hatchments set over certain doors. These 
houses are built of dark red brick imported from 
England in the late Seventeenth and early Eight- 
eenth centuries. Southern houses of the late Eight- 
eenth and early Nineteenth centuries show greater 
fondness for the oblong shallow type, with one ell, 
more extensive porches and taller columns. In all 
these colonial and later Anglo-classic houses the 
large open fireplace formed an attractive, homelike 
feature, while the heavy outer window blinds 
securely closed in the little domestic world and shut 
out the larger, a condition which made the provin- 
cialism of plantation life socially charming. To add 
to this feeling of security the builders of many older 
city houses surrounded them with high brick or stone 
walls, quite in the English fashion. The backyards 
to these houses were often much larger than the 
front—indeed, many houses had no front yards, 
standing immediately on the pavement-side—and 
over these rear garden-yards looked broad upper and 
lower galleries, favorite family resorts in pleasant 
weather. Many of these walled-in English houses 
may still be seen in such old cities as Charleston, 
Savannah and Richmond; as, for instance, the Val- 
entine house in Richmond (now the Valentine 
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Museum) built by an Englishman, and with its wind- 
ing stairway, splendid rooms, massive carvings, and 
quaint wine-cellar, one of the finest examples of the 
colonial city mansion. Attention should also be 
called to the stately ‘‘White House of the Confed- 
eracy’’ (the Confederate Museum), in the same city, 
a noble type of the older architecture rising three 
stories above a basement, with eight tall classic col- 
umns in its portico. Another striking adjunct of 
country houses was the ornamented gateway with its 
stone or brick pillars surmounted by some symbolic 
design between which massive iron gates swung open 
in hospitable welcome. Such a gateway, battered 
down during the War of Secession, but now happily 
restored, may be seen at Westover. 


Prevailing Architectural Types in Public Buildings and Churches. 


The public buildings—capitols, courthouses, town 
halls, hotels, colleges and universities—of the older 
South were, as a rule, severely classic in design, 
usually not more than two stories high and with 
heavy columns in front.* The old Virginia state 
capitol, for four years capitol of the Confederate 
States, may be mentioned as typical. This is a 
Greek temple with large front portico and stately 
Roman Tonic columns, while pilasters of the same 
order adorn the walls. Recently built wings spoil 
the simple artistic effect. This represents the sim- 
plest form of architecture in public buildings. Vari- 
ous modifications of the norm are found through- 
out the South, such as the addition of the dome, a 
Roman development, or of the cupola, a further 
development of the dome, or of wings. County 
courthouses are of all sorts of designs, though the 
prevailing type is classic. The old Southern tavern | 
or inn was usually two stories with lower and upper 


* The foundations of the old capitol at Jamestown have been traced, 
The building was probably in the Jacobean style. 
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galleries in front and, if cireumstances permitted, on 
two sides, differing from its English prototype in 
that it was not built around an inner court. Almost 
all the older colleges and universities of the South 
are classic in design. A favorite building—as at the 
University of Mississippi, for instance—was a cen- 
tral Doric or Ionic temple. Jefferson’s well-known 
plan for the University of Virginia, like that of 
his own Monticello, varied from the Greek by the 
substitution of the rotunda crowned by a dome, the 
general effect suggesting the Roman Pantheon. 
Extending from each side of the front portico and 
on the ground floor are cloistered passages leading 
to wings. A row of.professors’ houses in severely 
classic style, alternating with students’ lodgings, 
extends in front of and at right angles to each of 
these wings enclosing ‘‘the lawn,’’ or rectangular 
space fronting the rotunda. The effect is altogether 
pleasing, and the arrangement is unique among 
American colleges and universities. Special men- 
tion should be made of the quaint, almost fantastic- 
looking building of the old Virginia Medical College 
at Richmond—an Egyptian temple with its Karnak 
columns and its symbolically ornamented exterior 
walls, one of the very few examples of Egyptian 
architecture in America. 

Church architecture in the older South was Greek 
or Gothic or English Renaissance influenced more 
or less by Sir Christopher Wren’s prolonged study 
of French architecture. Ecclesiastical architecture 
of the Highteenth century, both in England and 
America reflects this influence. This is seen in the 
steeples of such famous Southern churches as St. 
Michael’s and St. Philip’s, in Charleston, S. C., and 
the old Bruton Parish church at Williamsburg, Va., 
which at once suggest the steeples of St. Mary le 
Bow and St. Bride’s, London, planned by Sir Chris- 
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topher Wren. In the American churches the English 
Renaissance steeples are imposed upon classic tem- 
ples, generally with good effect. The artistic effect 
was sometimes spoiled, however, by the imposition 
of attenuated spires or diminutive cupolas. Other 
older churches are almost pure Gothic in design,* 
with pointed or square towers, with delicate orna- 
mental details, and with buttresses, suggesting the 
Gothic cathedral. The colonial churches usually had 
roomy box-pews, high pulpits, and extensive gal- 
leries with reserved space for negroes. Country 
churches were, of course, plainer in architectural 
details than the city churches, but they were, as a 
rule, of the same general design, with possibly a 
preference for Gothic outline. 


The French and Spanish Types 


It remains to consider briefly the French and 
Spanish types of architecture in the South. The 
city of New Orleans furnishes excellent examples 
of each. The Spaniard controlled all that extreme 
southern border from Florida to the far southwest 
long before the Frenchman made his influence felt 
on the lower Mississippi, though the Huguenots had 
in the Sixteenth century contended in vain with the 
Spanish settlers for Florida. Still, it is impossible 
to separate the two nationalities in dealing with 
the history of all that southern region of Florida, 
Louisiana, and the Gulf coast, so intermingled are 
the two peoples in their outward expression. The 
French aud Spanish examples in architecture are 
modified designs following the forms and details of 
buildings in the mother countries, the French using 
the heavier forms and more ornate decorations, and 
the Spanish showing greater wall surfaces and deep 


* The old ruined church-tower still standing at Jamestown suggests this 
type of architecture with modifications, in its round-arched doorway, for 
ustance, 
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shadow-lined cornices so inseparably associated with 
the architecture of Spain. These Spanish examples 
show less refinement than the English structures, 
less seriousness and exactness of detail, but the 
Moorish influence made the Spanish architecture 
more striking than either the French or English. 

Spanish architecture in the South and West, as 
seen in many forts, churches, and missions, closely 
resembles Spanish Renaissance buildings of the Six- 
teenth century. The arcade, for instance, is a fre- 
quent characteristic in the old prisons, missions, the 
famous Cabildo in New Orleans, with its arched 
windows and oriental-looking cupola, and before 
the shops. Rows of one-story houses with low- 
pitched roofs and lace-work ornament above the tiled 
eaves illustrate the humbler type of Spanish street- 
dwelling; while the taller houses, with their iron bal- 
conies projecting over the narrow street or with 
an occasional bridgeway to the opposite house, give 
the impression of a continental Spanish or French 
city. The country houses in that region, with their 
low eaves extending over wide verandahs on all sides 
attached to strong columns rising from the ground, 
surrounded by semi-tropical plants, show Spanish 
and French architecture in harmonious setting. The 
old gateways still stand at St. Augustine as remind- 
ers of the military strength of the ancient city before 
the days of the pleasure palaces, the splendid Ponce 
de Leon and the Alcazar. 

Blendings of the French and Spanish appear 
throughout this Gulf region, reflecting influences of 
the architectural Renaissance. Churches show a 
union of French and Spanish Gothic details, St. 
John’s steeple ends in a Saracenic turret, and the 
Jesuit church is crowned with a Moorish dome. It 
is all a great mixture—the low and rambling French 
market, the chateau, with its Mansard roof, so popu- 
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lar over the country forty or fifty years ago; the 
French opera-house, the Ursuline Convent, the city 
mansions built around an inner court as in Paris 
itself. This French and Spanish architecture has 
served to give a sort of piquancy to the more serious 
English forms and has, in general, made a pleas- 
ing contribution to the almost infinite variety of 
American architecture. 
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CHAPTER LV. 
POTTERY IN THE SOUTH. 


' HE South has few assets more valuable than 
her clays. This has been called the ‘‘ Age of 
clay,” as well as the ‘‘Age of steel,’’ and it 
hardly seems an exaggeration when we 
remember the ever increasing variety of clay prod- 
ucts, from the vast cement dam and dyke, the im- 
mense modern fire-proof building, through the infi- 
nite diversity of pavements, bricks, tiles, and even 
fence posts, wheels, false teeth and tombstones, up 
tọ the finest grades of artistic porcelain. 
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The United States Geological Survey’s maps 
and reports show that the Southern states have an 
inexhaustible store of clays suitable for every use, in 
deposits as phenomenal for richness and variety as 
for their vastness of extent. As yet these mines of 
wealth are comparatively little worked. The South 
in 1905 furnished only 13 per cent of the manufac- 
tured clay products of the United States. Her out- 
put, however, is increasing very rapidly of late, hav- 
ing risen from a value of about $12,500,000 in 1900, 
to nearly $18,000,000 in 1905. 


Historical. 


‘The pottery industry of the South was flourishing 
before the white men of Europe knew that America 
existed. Primitive earthen vessels were molded by 
hand from coarse clay by the Indians along the 
Atlantic coast long before Columbus sailed, and to 
this day a similar pottery is made by the modern 
Cherokee Indians of North Carolina. A much finer 
pottery was made by the Mound Builders of the 
South, and often painted, decorated, or modelled. 

In 1612 the first American brick were burned in 
Virginia, and in Virginia the first American pot- 
teries were at work before 1644, making coarse 
earthenware for household use. The first English 
pottery on record, the old ‘‘Bow ware,’’ was made 
of a clay imported from North Carolina, called 
‘‘Unaka,’? the Indian name of the Smoky 
Mountains. 

About 1766 Josiah Wedgwood, who himself used 
clays imported from the Carolinas and Florida for 
his fine wares, was much alarmed lest South Carolina 
should outstrip England in the pottery industry. 
‘‘They have every material there,’’ he wrote, ‘‘equal, 
if not superior, to our own * * * and make us 
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very uneasy for our trade and our posterity.” 
Wedgwood’s fears, however, were premature; for 
Mr. Bartlem, the Staffordshire potter, who had set 
up his ‘‘Pott works’’ in South Carolina, met only 
with ‘‘death and disaster,’’ and for sixty or seventy 
years there is no record of whatever small potteries 
may have existed in the South. In 1827 a stoneware 
pottery was established in Baltimore by Mr. Perine. 
This soon became ‘‘M. Perine and Sons,” and it 
still exists, manufacturing stoneware, terra cotta, 
drain pipe, and fire clay chimney pipe. 

In 1829, in Louisville, Ky., the ‘‘Lewis Pottery 
Co.” was incorporated to make Queensware and 
china, and made a fair grade of cream colored ware, 
but dissolved in 1836. Here, in 1840, ‘‘ Hancock and 
Son’’ started a stoneware pottery, which seems to 
have lasted only a year. 

In 1846 the ‘‘E. and W. Bennett Pottery,” of Bal- 
timore, the first firm in the South for making the 
finer grades of pottery, was founded by Edwin 
Bennett, of England. 

From 1848 to 1856 William Wolfe carried on a 
pottery near Blountville Courthouse, Tenn., and 
made glazed earthenware. In 1875 he moved to 
Wise county, Virginia. Up to 1881, at East Big 
Stone Gap, he continued to make a fine hard brown 
pottery or stoneware, some of the pieces decorated 
with incised designs. 

At James River, Va., in 1850, Moro Phillips 
started a stoneware pottery, but in 1853 the works 
were moved to Philadelphia, and in 1867 to Camden, 
N. J., where they are still operated. 

In 1856 William H. Farrar, a stockholder in the 
‘‘United States Pottery Co.,’’ of Bennington, Vt., 
established a pottery at Kaolin, S. C., to make fine 
white ware and porcelain, from the beds of kaolin 
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in the neighborhood, that had hitherto only been 
used for whitewashing. A stock company was 
formed, of which the Lamars and Alexander Ste- 
phens were members. Potters were imported, and 
some fair porcelain and good white granite and 
cream-colored wares were produced. In 1858 the 
works were moderately successful, and were making 
table, toilet and other white wares. After the begin- 
ning of the war they made earthenware water pipes, 
and porcelain and pottery telegraph insulators for 
the Confederate government. This was probably 
the only pottery in the South to make white ware 
during the war. It was destroyed by fire in 1863 
or 1864. Examples of its products are now very 
scarce, but some, of excellent porcelain and white 
Parian, are owned in Charleston and other places. 
At the close of the war another company was organ- 
ized but did not flourish. The fine white clay is 
now mined and shipped, largely to manufacturers 
of wall paper. 

In 1862 Col. Thos. J. Davies, of South Calne 
was induced by Anson Peeler, of Vermont, to start 
the manufacture of fire-brick, near Bath, ©, O 
Peeler was a skilled mechanic and carpenter, and 
Colonel Davies furnished the capital and slaves to 
do the work. A high grade of fire brick was made, 
equal to any imported. These were used in large 
quantities in the great furnaces for casting ord- 
nance, and the powder mills of the Confederacy. In 
1863, in response to a pressing demand, earthen jars 
and pitchers, cups and saucers, were made by the 
negro workmen, who used for the purpose the primi- 
tive ‘‘kick-wheel.’’ The Confederate hospitals were 
furnished with thousands of these, clumsy in shape, 
black or brown in color, and without ornament, but 
of good quality, and so well suited to the needs of 
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the time that in 1864 the factory was unable to sup- 
ply the demand. In 1865 it was closed permanently. 
Dr. E. A. Barber says probably the history of this 
little pottery is more closely interwoven with the 
Confederacy than that of any other industrial enter- 
prise of the time. He describes an interesting 
survival of the Bath pottery that he has seen in 
various collections, labelled, ‘‘ Native Pottery, made 
in Africa.” These are weird ‘‘monkey jugs,’’ made 
in the form of an African face, of dark clay, with 
eyeballs and teeth of a lighter clay, the whole cov- 
ered with a dark purplish glaze. These were made, 
in their leisure time, about 1862, by the negro work- 
men, and are probably closely akin to their native 
African art. 

There is a record of one other pottery in the 
South during the war, that of the ‘‘Stevens 
Brothers,” near Milledgeville, Ga., where crude 
earthenware was made. These works now produce 
tiles and fire brick. l 

Since the war and the long paralysis of ‘‘ Recon- 
struction,” a new pottery industry has sprung up 
in the Southern states, and in recent years has 
increased so rapidly in importance that there seems 
every reason why, with its fine clays and its return 
of prosperity, the South should become one of the 
great pottery centres of the world. 


Modern Clay Industries of the Southern States. 


Maryland.—In 1906 Maryland ranked fifteenth in 
the United States and fourth among the Southern 
states in the value of her clay products. Their 
total value was $2,136,539, of which $1,763,040 came 
from brick and tile, and $373,499 from pottery. 
Her Mount Savage fire-clay is one of the best in the 
country, and she produces a great variety of other 
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valuable clays, including true kaolin. Her chief clay 
product is common brick, but she has a number of 
potteries, among them two of the most important in 
the South. 

“The Edwin Bennett Pottery Co.,’’ of Baltimore, 
founded in 1846, is one of the oldest potteries in the 
United States. They make now, for the most part, 
a high grade of table and toilet articles, in semi- 
porcelain cream colored ware, that Dr. Barber com- 
mends for correct design and refined decorations. 
He also admires their jardinieres in deep ultra- 
marine blue and olive green glazes. Many of their 
shapes for under-glaze work are plain, simple and 
good; and they have produced some admirable blue 
under-glaze, or in-the-glaze naturalistic painting. 
Their ‘‘Albion’’ ware, decorated in ‘‘shp’’ with 
Eastern scenes, by Miss Kate Berg and Miss 
Brinton, of Philadelphia, is highly praised by Dr. 
Barber, and is described by Dr. Marcus Benjamin 
as ‘‘worthy of commendation as a distinct art ware.” 
This pottery for a short time made an excellent 
grade of ‘‘Parian’’ and ‘‘Belleek’’ wares. The 
famous ‘‘Rebekah at the Well’’ teapot was origi- 
nated by Mr. Bennett in 1851, and the firm has 
always continued to manufacture it to supply the 
never failing demand. Indeed, it has been copied 
by nearly every pottery in the country, for many 
tea-drinkers have discovered that a cup of tea is 
never so delicious as when poured from a brown 
‘“Rebekah.”’ 

The ‘‘Chesapeake Pottery,’’ of Baltimore, was 
started in 1881 by Messrs. D. F. Haynes and Co. 
Dr. Barber says though among the youngest of 
American potteries it has already won a high repu- 
tation for a variety of excellent and novel bodies | 
and glazes, and for beauty and originality in its 
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designs. The motto of the firm is worthy of men- 
tion: ‘‘If there be one truth which the Teacher 
of all has taught us in His works more clearly than 
another, it is the perfect compatibility of the highest 
utility with the greatest beauty.’’ Their first prod- 
uct was a superior majolica, their next a cream 
colored decorated ware. Their ‘‘Severn’’ ware, a 
fine vitreous body, of a subtle grayish olive tint, 
secured without artificial coloring, is said by Dr. 
William Prime to mark an era in the history of 
American ceramics. In 1885 ‘‘Parian’’ wares were 
produced, heads in relief, cattle heads, Thorwald- 
sen’s ‘‘Seasons,’’ ete. The large and finely exe- 
cuted ‘‘Calvert Vase’’ attracted much attention at 
the Columbian Exposition. Their ‘‘Holland Sun- 
set’? is a striking ware with a solid yellow ground 
passing into vivid green, the yellow portion deco- 
rated with Dutch scenes in twilight effects. Among 
their artistic successes are a Nasturtium toilet set, 
and a Lotus jardiniere, designed by Miss Sabina 
Wells, of Charleston. They manufacture also a 
great variety of lamps, clocks, decorative table and 
toilet articles. 

West Virginia in 1905 ranked tenth in the United 
States and first among the Southern states in the 
value of her clay products. This amounted to 
$2,783,312, of which brick and tile made $1,194,757, 
and pottery $1,588,555. West Virginia is richest in 
fire clays, but also produces a variety of brick and 
pottery clays. Her most important clay product 
is pottery, and Wheeling is one of the most impor- 
tant pottery centres in America. 

The ‘‘Wheeling Pottery Co.’ was organized in 
1879 to manufacture a staple line of white semi- 
porcelain ware. After five years a decorating 
department was established. In 1889 a second fac- 
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tory, known as ‘‘La Belle,’’ was added to the plant; 
and in 1900 the company acquired a third factory, 
that of ‘‘The Ohio Valley China Co.’’ This com- 
pany had been founded in 1889 and had for a time 
manufactured true porcelain of excellent quality in 
striking shapes and decorations, but it was forced 
to close, as it failed to make a commercial success. 
Its factory is noweknown as the ‘‘Riverside Depart- 
ment,” and a fourth factory which has been estab- 
lished in Ohio, seven miles from Wheeling, as the 
“Avon Department” of the great company which 
is now called ‘‘The Wheeling Potteries Co.,’’ and is 
one of the largest potteries in the United States. 
They make a full line of semi-porcelain ware, most 
of which is decorated; and a quantity of sanitary 
ware and plumbers’ supplies, much of which is 
shipped to foreign parts. They have also produced 
a bone china ‘‘Cameo ware,’’ of a high grade, and 
an under-glaze blue ware, known as ‘‘ Royal La Belle 
Flow Blue.” 

The ‘‘Warwick China Co.,’’? of Wheeling, was 
organized in 1887. Its products are plain and deco- 
rated semi-porcelain dinner, tea and toilet ware. 
This factory also makes a Royal blue ware, with a 
rich old Mazarine blue glaze. 

Virginia, in 1906, ranked seventeenth in the 
United States and sixth among the Southern states 
in the value of her clay products. Their total value 
was $1,966,078. Almost all of this came from brick 
and draintile, especially common brick, her chief 
clay product. Her pottery amounted only to 
$11,721. She has deposits of kaolin and of fire clay, 
and good pottery clays are abundant around Fred- 
ericksburg. Virginia has some small potteries and 
produces earthenware in limited quantities, and 
also tobacco pipes. 
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North Carolina in 1906 ranked ninth in the South 
and twenty-sixth in the United States as a maker of 
clay products. Their total value was $1,184,338. 
Of this brick and tile sold for $1,170,568, and pottery 
for $11,770. She has a number of small potteries, 
whose principal product is said to be stoneware, 
but they seem not to have been well investigated. 
North Carolina has a large quauaty and variety of 
valuable clays that are very little worked. She has 
good fire clays and true kaolin in large quantities; 
also fine pipe clay. 

South Carolina’s total clay products in 1906 
yielded $830,481. As her valuable and varied clay 
resources are now very little cultivated, she ranks 
only thirtieth in the United States and twelfth in 
the South as a clay manufacturer. However, she 
ranks fifth in the United States as a seller of raw 
clay, and first as a seller of ‘‘paper’’ clay, and by 
these she adds $175,351 to her clay income. Her 
brick and tile amount to $805,212, and her pottery to 
$25,269. She has about thirteen small potteries 
which produce red earthenware and stoneware, and 
she has thirty-one brick-making establishments. 
She has a noted deposit of the finest white kaolin, 
that at present is mined chiefly to sell to wall-paper 
factories. 

Georgia, in 1906, ranked thirteenth among the 
United States and third among the Southern states 
in the value of her clay products, which amounted 
in all to $2,400,624. Brick and tile made $2,380,367, 
pottery $20,257. She ranks second in the United 
States as a producer of paper-clay, which alone 
brought her $141,765. The most of her pottery is 
stoneware. She has about seventeen potteries. 
Many of these are primitive small plants that are 
most interesting, having been carried on from gen- 
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eration to generation in local families, at intervals 
in winter, and between the making of crops in sum- 
mer, their output being peddled or traded about in 
wagons. The wars is made of local clay mixed 
with swamp mud, and roughly glazed with sand and 
ashes, 

“The Southern Terra-Cotta Works,” of Atlanta, 
are the largest pottery plant in the state. They 
were founded in 1871, just one year later than the 
Chicago firm, which was the first to manufacture 
terra cotta in the United States. Dr. Barber praises 
their red and buff terra cotta garden vases and 
statuary, and their mantels supported by female 
figures. 

Florida, in 1906, ranked thirteenth among the 
Southern states, thirty-ninth in the United States, 
as a maker of clay products. The total value of 
these was $289,644, which practically all came from 
brick and tile. She has but one pottery recorded 
(in Pensacola), but has a number of brick and tile 
firms, that make brick, draintile, sewer pipe, etc. 
The Florida clays are most important. She is one 
of the few states producing ball clay. Of this she 
has a remarkable deposit, very extensive and free 
from impurities, and from ten to thirty feet in depth. 
It burns white, and differs from English ball clay 
in being more refractory, and somewhat more 
plastic. She also has deposits of pure kaolin, and 
various brick and pottery clays. 

Alabama, in 1906, ranked twenty-first among the 
United States and seventh among the Southern 
states as a manufacturer of clay products. Their 
total value equalled $1,688,899. Of this brick and 
tile brought $1,650,903, pottery $37,996, the pottery 
being stoneware and red earthenware. Alabama 
was one of the first of the Southern states to have 
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her clay resources scientifically investigated. Dr. 
Heinrich Reis, who made the report, says: ‘‘In the 
wide range of the state’s formations nearly all carry 
valuable clay deposits.’’ She has about thirty small 
potteries, which produce a variety of jugs, jars and 
flower-pots. In Marion county they make tomb- 
stones of pottery. 

Mississippi, in 1906, ranked, in the United States, 
twenty-ninth; among Southern states, eleventh, as 
a maker of clay products. Her total income from 
these was $851,080, of which pottery brought in 
$19,311. In 1907 she reported eleven potteries, nine 
stoneware, one draintile and one art pottery, and 
she had eighty-eight brick and tile makers. She is 
a large manufacturer of brick. Mississippi is rich 
in clays. Besides a great variety of brick and pot- 
tery and stoneware clays, she has large deposits 
of white pipe clay of great purity. The ‘‘New- 
comb Pottery,’’ of New Orleans, owns clay beds 
near Biloxi, and uses these exclusively for its variety 
of fine pottery. 

In Biloxi is the noted ‘‘George E. Ohr Pottery,’’ 
or ‘‘Biloxi Art Pottery,’’ ‘‘in some respects,’’ says 
Dr. Barber, ‘‘one of the most interesting potteries 
of the United States.” In a single small kiln, with- 
out assistance in the manifold labors of a potter, 
Mr. Ohr prepares his clay, turns his shapes, glazes 
and fires all his pieces, which range in size from a 
toy vase to pieces as tall as a man. Thus, and 
entirely by original methods and processes, he has 
produced a ware which has attracted the attention 
of the world of art. It is made of the ordinary 
tough clays of the neighborhood, burned at a low 
temperature. It is remarkable for its extreme thin- 
ness, almost equal to that of some Trenton Belleek, 
for the richness and beauty of some of its glazes, 
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and for the odd contorted shapes; ‘‘twisted, crinkled 
domerations,’’ Mr. Ohr calls them. He claims 
most merit for these queer shapes, but his simplest 
pieces are much the most pleasing. 

Louisiana took rank in 1906 as twenty-eighth 
among the United States and tenth among the 
Southern states for her clay products. Their total 
value was $900,697, of which brick and tile brought 
$894,277. Although Louisiana has a large variety 
of pottery and brick clays, they seem to have been 
very little investigated and to await development. 
Common brick is her chief clay product. She has 
four potteries reported in 1905, all of them in New 
Orleans. Three manufacture red earthenware, 
flower-pots, etc., but the fourth is one of the most 
important art potteries in the United States. 

The ‘‘Newcomb Pottery’’ is unique, not only in 
America, but, possibly, as an article in The Sketch 
Book declares, ‘‘unique in the world.’’ In the first 
place, are its educational features; Newcomb Col- 
lege is the women’s department of Tulane Univer- 
sity of Louisiana. Neweomb’s Art Department, 
under the direction of Mr. Ellsworth Woodward, 
of Boston, has been built up to be the most impor- 
tant art school in the South, and one of the most 
important in America. The ‘‘Newcomb Pottery” 
was started by the college in 1896, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Woodward, to give a practical outlet, which 
the region about did not afford, to the advanced art 
training offered by the college. In a truly extraordi- 
nary way, under Mr. Woodward and Miss Mary G. 
Sheerer, of the Cincinnati Art School, the pottery 
has been developed and enlarged, until at present 
it carries on an extensive business all over the coun- 
try, having agencies in Boston, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, ete. On the artistic side it has won 
a world-wide recognition, having taken medals at 
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Paris, Buffalo, Charleston and St. Louis Exposi- 
tions, and a gold medal at Jamestown, in 1907. All 
this, in view of its uncommercial character, of the 
fact that all the pieces are thrown or built up by 
hand, and decorated with the decorator’s own origi- 
nal designs, that no two pieces are alike, and that 
all the decorators are college girls, who thus imme- 
diately turn their art school training into a practical, 
paying business, amid harmonious and beautiful 
surroundings, makes a set of circumstances hardly 
to be matched elsewhere. The ware is made from 
a number of different clays, mined near Biloxi, 
Mississippi. Most of the pieces have been turned 
on the wheel, after certain standard forms, or from 
the workers’ own designs, by a veteran potter. The 
girls are being trained to throw their own pieces, 
and thus make them altogether individual. From 
the first the artists have been given all possible 
liberty in working out their own ideas, always sub- 
ject, however, to the final judgment of Mr. Wood- 
ward and Miss Sheerer. A number of the workers 
have won individual medals at international exhi- 
bitions. Modelling, incising, and under-glaze paint- 
ing are used, singly or together. At first there was 
a great diversity of color and process, but grad- 
ually a marked style has been evolved. The wet clay 
pieces are generally incised or flatly and simply 
modelled, and the prevailing colors are blues and 
greens used together, often with touches of yellow. 
The body is usually a warm cream color, though 
sometimes it is white. Many red clay shapes are 
thrown, however, and decorated with various beauti- 
ful opaque glazes—greens, blues, red, grey, and 
various bronzes, sometimes brilliant, but often dull 
of surface, and among them charming accidents of 
firing. Another unique feature of Newcomb pottery 
is the subject of its decorations. These are almost 
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exclusively conventionalized plant forms from the 
flora of the vicinity. Mr. Walter Ellsworth Gray, 
in an article in Brush and Pencil, says: 

The statement will probably not be challenged that Newcomb pot- 
tery is the most strictly indigenous product of the fictile art in 
America. Other wares have their individuality, and their special 
beauties, but very many of them are in a sense a reflex of the art 
of the Orient or of the Old World. About Newcomb pottery there is 
scarcely a suggestion or hint of older and better known wares, and 
while one may safely predict for it wide popularity, and hence a 
successful future, one may also accord to it the honor of being one 
of the most notable contributions of the South to the art of 
America, 

There have been in New Orleans two other quite 
important pottery ventures. The ‘‘New Orleans 
Art Pottery Co.’’ was established in 1886 by Prof. 
Wm. Woodward, director of the Art Department 
of Tulane University, to give employment to the 
students of the free night and Saturday art classes 
held by Tulane. A stock company was formed and 
it was hoped to make the pottery self-supporting. 
But the company was too small for the undertaking, 
and after four or five years was forced to liquidate. 
The ware was a soft paste body, often modelled 
with high relief ornament, and covered with 
opaque majolica glazes—much of it large objects, 
designed for lawn and gallery decoration. It was 
effective and original, and promised well for a fine 
development. 

About 1880 ‘‘The Louisiana Porcelain Works’’ 
were started by Messrs. Hernandez and Saloy, for 
the manufacture of French china by French work- 
men, out of French materials. They made a fine 
white porcelain, similar in quality to ‘‘Limoges,”’ 
but only continued the business about ten years. 

Texas, in 1906, was reported sixteenth among the 
United States and fifth among Southern states in 
the value of her clay products. These equalled, 
altogether, $1,969,598, of which brick and tile made 
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$1,860,963, pottery $108,635. Texas has an abun- 
dance of clay material that is little worked, includ- 
ing valuable beds of kaolin and ball clay, recently 
discovered. There are a number of small potteries 
that produce principally stoneware, and some earth- 
enware, of local clays. Texas is a large manufac- 
turer of good common brick, and makes some excel- 
lent front brick, red, cream, buff, brown and mottled. 
‘<The Athens Pottery Co.’’ is the largest of the kind 
in Texas. It makes chiefly light buff stoneware, 
erocks, jugs, churns, and flower-pots. It is said to 
keep 100,000 jugs in stock. 

Tennessee was, in 1906, twenty-second among the 
United States and eighth among Southern states as 
a clay manufacturer. Her total clay income was 
$1,724,623. Of this brick and tile brought $1,405,- 
458, pottery, $214,768, and various clays sold as 
clay, $104,397. The pottery is stoneware, red 
earthenware, and drain and sewer pipe. Common 
brick is the principal clay product. Tennessee has 
very valuable clays of various kinds, ball clay, 
fire clays, stoneware, pottery, and brick clays of 
many sorts. 

“The Nashville Art Pottery’? was founded by 
Elizabeth J. Scoville, as an outcome of her studio 
for drawing and painting. In 1886 it was making 
of native clays a fine red ware with a good brown 
glaze in artistic shapes. In 1888 its beautifully col- 
ored ‘‘Goldstone’’ and ‘‘Pomegranate’’ wares were 
discovered. In 1889 the pottery was permanently 
closed. 

Kentucky, in 1906, ranked eleventh in the United 
States, second among Southern states, as a maker 
of clay products. Her total was $2,592,423, of which 
$2,425,214 came from brick and tile, and $167,209 
from pottery. Common brick is the chief clay prod- 
uct. Much front brick is also made, also paving 
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brick, fire brick, draintile, terra cotta and glazed 
tiles. Stoneware is the chief pottery product. She 
has fine white pipe clay in abundance, fire clays in 
inexhaustible quantity, excellent pottery clays, and 
all varieties and colors of brick clay. Her white 
potter’s clay is used by the Cincinnati potteries. 
An excellent grade of pottery is made at Waco, 
from residual clays of the Panola shale. There are 
about twelve potteries in the western part of the 
state. : 

At Covington were established, in 1887, ‘‘The 
Cambridge Art Tile Works,” to make enamelled 
and embossed tiles. The plant has been enlarged 
from year to year, for greatly increasing business, 
and produces, for interior decoration, a high grade 
of friezes, mouldings, mantel facings, panels, ete. 
Relief work, and also intaglio, are used, covered 
with clear, colored glazes, remarkably free from 
erazing. They also make a specialty of imitation 
mosaic work. 
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United States; Benjamin, Mareus: American Art Pottery; Frackel- 
ton, Susan Stuart: Our American Potteries—Newcomb College, in 
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articles in Brick and The Clay Worker; Middleton, Jefferson: Clay 
Working Industries of the United States, in United States Geological 
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Reports of the Geological Surveys of Georgia, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama and Mississippi; United States Geological Survey Bulletins 
Nos. 3, 213, 283 (Prof. Paper, No. 11); also letters and notes of 
Ellsworth Woodward, Director of the Art Department of Newcomb 
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owned by Prof. William Woodward. 

Mrs. Joan R. FICKLEN, 
_New Orleans, La. 
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